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GREAT  MANY  HUNTERS  get  the  idea  that  their  responsibilities  to  themselves 
-L  cmd  to  their  sport  cease  with  the  close  of  the  hunting  season.  They  are  con- 
tent to  hang  up  their  guns  and  reminisce  from  that  time  on  until  the  next  season  rolls 
around. 


Whether  or  not  there  will  be  any  game  to  shoot  when  that  time  comes  never 
enters  their  minds.  They  feel  they  have  contributed  their  share  when  they  purchase 
their  hunting  license,  and  that  no  further  obligation  should  be  required  of  them.  In  a 
sense  that  might  be  true.  However,  if  every  man  who  totes  a gun  into  the  field 
each  season  feels  that  way  about  it,  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  can  put  their  guns 
away  forever. 

Every  hunter  has  an  off  season  responsibility,  whether  he  realizes  it  or  not.  There 
are  a lot  of  things  he  can  do  to  insure  better  sport  in  future  years.  He  can  take 
part  in  a winter  feeding  program,  a predator  control  project,  a safety  first  program, 
an  educational  program,  or  any  other  kind  of  program  or  project  that  a local  sports- 
men's organization  or  other  interested  group  might  sponsor  in  behalf  of  the  wildlife 
of  his  particular  community.  There  are  all  kinds  of  opportunities  for  service.  Make 
an  offer  sometime  and  see  how  quickly  someone  will  snap  you  up  on  it. 

If  you  are  a professional  man,  you  can  offer  your  services  to  any  sportsmen's 
organization  and  they  will  thank  you  a million  times  for  it.  Too  many  hunters 
know  nothing  about  first  aid.  Therefore,  if  you  are  a doctor,  why  not  attend  your 
local  sportsmen's  organization  meetings  sometimes  and  volunteer  to  give  the  boys 
some  instructions  on  that  important  subject.  If  you  are  a firearms  expert,  you  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  gathering  a sizeable  audience,  as  there  are  far  too  many 
hunters  who  do  not  know  enough  about  the  mechanism  or  the  safe  handling  of  a gun. 
If  you  are  a schoolteacher  or  professor,  what  is  there  to  stop  you  from  exercising  a 
little  of  your  teaching  ability  along  conservation  lines?  Everyone  can  do  something 
in  the  interest  of  wildlife;  even  if  it  is  only  by  putting  forth  a good  suggestion. 

The  time  is  coming  when  our  wildlife  resources  may  be  looked  upon  as  something 
far  more  valuable  than  a producer  of  sport.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  anticipate 
the  time  when  our  sport  will  be  greatly  restricted,  but  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
shows  clearly  that  the  time  has  come  for  every  real  sportsman — in  fact  every  citi- 
zen—to  recognize  it  as  an  economic  factor,  yes  probably  even  as  a source  of  food 
to  relieve  the  pangs  of  hunger.  If  we  want  to  eat  our  pie  and  have  it  too,  we've  all 
got  to  pitch  in  and  help  save  the  ingredients  that  make  it  up. 


BEAVERS  AND  MUSKRATS 
IN  PUBLIC 

By  Robert  H.  Wilson 
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rhese  complacent  clucks  were 
on  Central  Park  lake.  New 
covered  all  but  a small  part 


winter  resident* 
York  City.  Ice 
of  the  lake  and 


the  birds  were  sitting  in  water  which  covered 
the  ice.  A Peica  shot 


STALKING 


_ - 


In  May,  the  Kimballs  described  their  technique  in  photosraphing  the  many  small  birds 
which  inhabit  one’s  garden  or  migrate  through  it  ...  . Here  they  go  into  the  problems 
of  stalking  and  photographing  waterfowl,  especially  those  which  may  be  found  on 
Long  Island. 


Reprinted  from 
Photo  Technique  June  1940 


fey  Mcdlett-  Kinthall 


NOW  we  shall  consider  the  larger  birds  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  birds  of  the  shore,  of  which  some 
are  migrants  and  some  fairly  constant  residents.  Among 
those  that  stay  the  longest,  roughly  from  June  until  October, 
will  be  found  the  heron  family  (little  green  heron,  greater 
blue  heron,  black  crowned  night  heron,  egrets  and  bittern), 
sea-gulls  (ring  billed,  herring  and  laughing  gull),  terns, 
skimmers  and  the  various  types  of  true  shore  birds  which 
include  yellow-leg  snipe,  plover,  willet,  curlew,  sandpipers, 
etc.  Then,  of  course,  in  October,  come  the  cormorant, 
duck,  goose,  and  brant  families  to  stay  until  frozen  bays 
drive  them  further  south.  The  photography  of  these  birds 
will  be  found  no  less  exacting  than  that  of  the  smaller 
birds.  Unless  the  bird  is  enormous,  no  picture  should  be 
taken  at  distances  greater  than  20  meters  (60  ft.)  unless 
a lens  of  longer  focal  length  than  135  nrm  is  used.  Occasion- 
ally, a fair  picture  can  be  made  at  35  meters  (100  ft.),  but 
this  is  definitely  the  exception.  Use  the  50-mm  lens  only 
for  flock  pictures,  and  always  use  a lens  of  the  telephoto 
type  for  single  birds  no  matter  how  near  they  may  be. 
Except  for  an  occasional  “still”  picture  taken  by  remote 
control,  the  large  camera  will  be  found  awkward,  clumsy 
and  hard  to  handle. 

There  are  many  ways  to  photograph  these  interesting 
shore  species,  and  most  of  them  mean  going  to  where  the 
birds  are,  rather  than  trying  to  draw  them  to  you.  Some 
can  be  attracted  by  decoys,  a few  by  food,  but  for  the 
great  majority  you  will  have  to  find  either  their  nesting, 
roosting,  or  feeding  grounds. 

First  among  these,  we  shall  consider  the  common  tern 
or  “mackerel  gull”  which  is  seen  in  numbers  with  its  in- 
cessant “tee-arrh”  cry,  dipping  and  diving  over  the  surf. 
The  ideal  way  to  procure  interesting  pictures  of  this  bird 
and  its  family  life  is  to  find  its  nesting  ground.  This  is 
generally  a short  distance  back  from  the  surf  in  a rela- 
tively flat  place  in  the  low  sand  hummocks.  The  terns 
themselves  will  attract  your  attention  to  the  spot  by  wheel- 
ing about  in  hordes  in  the  air  over  it,  continually  chatter- 
ing, settling  to  the  sand  and  rising  again.  If  you  invade 
their  rookeries,  be  prepared  to  be  set  upon  from  the  air 
by  a diving,  scolding,  fearful  but  fearless  miniature  air- 
plane which  can  do  more  spirals,  twists,  tailspins  and 
turns  than  any  well  schooled  aviator.  Try  a few  flight 
pictures  if  you  wish,  but  we  warn  you  that  the  percentage 
will  be  only  one  sharp  negative  out  of  thirty-six  exposures. 
For  this,  use  the  small  camera  with  the  135-mm  lens.  Set 
the  lens  at  a distance  of  about  15  meters  (50  ft.).  Then,  at 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


SHORE  BIRDS 


Little  green  Heron  stalked  from  a slow  moving 
row  boat  among  the  islands  and  channels  olT 
the  South  shore  of  Long  Island.  This  repro- 
duction was  made  from  a hlack-aml-white  print 
of  a 35-mm  Kodachrome. 
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The  Cooper’s  Hawk  in  Pennsylvania 


DURING  the  thirty-eight-month  period  ex- 
tending from  November  1,  1937  through 
December  31,  1940,  291  Cooper’s  hawks 

( Accipiter  cooperi  Bonaparte)  were  examined 
in  the  Harrisburg  offices  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  A large  percentage  of 
these  birds  were  erroneously  submitted  in 
claim  for  the  bounty  upon  the  goshawk. 
Other  birds  were  collected  by  field  officers 
of  the  Commission  in  order  that  analyses  of 
the  stomach  contents  might  be  made. 

The  map  (Figure  I)  on  the  opposite  page 
indicates  from  which  counties  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  specimens  mentioned  above 
were  taken.  The  range  of  this  species,  as  in- 
dicated in  Figure  I,  extends  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. In  fact,  only  five  counties,  namely, 
Elk,  Fulton,  Lackawanna,  Philadelphia  and 
Wyoming  produced  no  hawks  for  study  pur- 
poses. 

Weights  and  Measurements 

Although  this  species  nests,  to  some  extent, 
in  all  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  no  fledglings 
were  received  at  Harrisburg  during  the  three- 
year  period.  Immature  individuals,  that  is 
birds  which  have  not  undergone  the  adult 
molt,  totalled  164,  whereas  birds  in  the  adult 
plumage  totalled  127.  Figure  II,  opposite,  pre- 
sents a break-down,  by  sexes  by  ages,  of  all 
specimens  submitted.  Those  individuals  in- 
dicated as  of  unknown  sex  were  either 
“dressed”  when  received  or  were  too  putrid 
for  examination. 

The  female  of  this  species,  as  of  all  avian 
predators  studied,  is,  on  the  average,  both 
heavier  and  larger  than  the  male.  The  aver- 
age length  of  the  immature  Cooper’s  hawks, 
both  males  and  females,  is  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  mature  birds,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  goshawk  discussed  last  month. 

Figure  III,  opposite,  presents  in  detail  the 
weights  and  measurements  of  both  sexes  and 
both  age  groups,  including  all  specimens  suit- 
able for  such  study. 

Food  Habits 

A first  glance  at  Figure  IV,  opposite,  reveals 
the  decided  preference  of  this  hawk  for  food 
of  an  avian  nature.  The  108  birds  which  con- 


(Uf 

Ro-kesit  2).  Mc2bo-uiell 

Illustrated  by  Earl  Poole 

(-Editor’s  Note  : This  is  the  third  of  a series 

of  articles  concerning  studies  of  Pennsylvania’s 
birds  of  prey. ) 


tained  any  food  whatsoever  in  their  stomachs 
consumed  four  various  groups  of  avian  prey, 
appearing  in  eighty  instances.  One  group, 
poultry,  composed  of  chickens  and  pigeons, 
appeared  thirteen  times.  Remains  of  game 
birds,  including  ringneck  pheasants,  ruffed 
grouse,  Hungarian  partridges  ,and  bobwhite 
quail,  were  recorded  nine  times.  Song  and 
insectivorous  bird  remains  were  found  in 
forty-four  instances.  The  fourth  group  con- 
sisted of  unidentified  birds  which  occurred 
in  fourteen  cases.  As  revealed  by  these  an- 
alyses, therefore,  we  may  say  that  82.4%  of 
the  avian  food  of  this  hawk  definitely  rep- 
resented species  generally  considered  bene- 
ficial to  man.  Furthermore,  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  unidentified  bird  remains 
were  those  of  specimens  belonging  to  the 
same  classification. 

Four  similar  groups  of  mammalian  prey, 
represented  by  six  known  species,  occurred 
in  thirty-two  instances.  Portions  of  game 
animals,  including  the  red  squirrel,  the  rab- 
bit and  the  grey  squirrel  were  identified 
in  eighteen  stomachs.  Destructive  rodents, 
the  mouse  and  the  rat,  occurred  only  nine 
times.  Unidentified  mammalian  contents  too 


In  summary,  therefore,  we  may  say  that 
an  economic  consideration  of  the  diet  of  the 
Cooper’s  hawk  in  Pennsylvania,  discloses  a 
preponderance  of  foods,  of  a type  considered 
beneficial  to  humans.  This  group  amounts  to 
75.01%  of  the  total  prey  of  108  birds  ex- 
amined which  contained  food.  The  appear- 
ance of  seventeen  unidentified  birds  and 
mammals  accounts  for  15.80%  of  the  hawk’s 
prey,  while  the  neutral  classification  amounts 
to  1.79%  of  the  total  consumption.  Eight  mice 
and  one  rat,  amounting  to  8.03%  of  the  diet 
of  108  hawks,  represent  the  only  food  eaten 
which  are  definitely  considered  animals  detri- 
mental to  man. 

Figure  II — Table  of  Ages  and  Sexes  of 
Cooper's  Hawks  Studied 


badly  decomposed  for 

positive  classification 

Male 

20 

26 

appeared  three  times. 

The  chipmunk,  here 

Female  . . . . 

98 

124 

assigned  to  a neutral 

group,  insofar  as  its 

Unknown  Sex 

9 

14 

relationship  to  man  is 

concerned. 

was  tallied 

— 

— 

twice. 

127 

164 

Figure  III — Table  of  Weights 

and  Body  Measurements 

of  Cooper’s 

Hawks  Studied 

Males 

Mature 

Immature 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

Weight  (lbs.)  

1.20 

0.60 

0,837 

1.19 

0.62 

0.796 

Length  (ins.;  

19.4 

16.8 

17.52 

19.5 

15.3 

17.55 

Wingspread  (ins.)  

34.9 

29.3 

31.68 

35.6 

29.1 

31.18 

Females 

Mature 

Immature 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

Weight  (lbs.)  

1.70 

0.63 

1.239 

1.51 

0.76 

1.214 

Length  (ins.)  

21.0 

17.4 

19.52 

22.3 

17.2 

19.73 

Wingspread  (ins.)  

39.0 

31.3 

35.01 

36.6 

30.5 

32.72 

Figure  IV — Food  Chart  of  the  Cooper’s  Hawks  Studied 

Avian  Diet 


SPECIES 

% Avian 

% Total 

Number 

Diet 

Diet 

Small  Passerines 

31 

38.8 

27.68 

Large  Passerines  

. . . . 13 

16.2 

11.61 

Domestic  Chickens  

11 

13.7 

9.82 

Ringneck  Pheasant  (Phasianus  colchicus ) 

. . . . 4 

5.0 

3.57 

Ruffed  Grouse  ( Bonasa  umbellus  umbellus)  

2 

2.5 

1.79 

Hungarian  Partridge  (Perdix  perdix  perdix ) 

2 

2.5 

1.79 

Domestic  Pigeon  

2 

2.5 

1.79 

Bobwhite  Quail  ( Colinus  virginianus ) 

. . . . 1 

1.3 

0.89 

Unknown  Birds  

. . . . 14 

17.5 

12.50 

Mammalian 

80 

Diet 

100.0 

71.44 

SPECIES 

% Mammalian 

% Total 

Number 

Diet 

Diet 

Red  Squirrel  (Sciurus  hudsonicus)  

. . . . 12 

37.5 

10.71 

Mice  (Microtus  and  Peromyscus ) 

8 

25.0 

7.14 

Grey  Squirrel  (Sciurus  Carolinensis ) 

. . . . 4 

12.3 

3.57 

Cottontail  Rabbit  ( Sylvilagus  sp.)  

9 

6.2 

1.79 

Chipmunk  (Tamia  striatus ) 

. . . . 2 

6.2 

1 .79 

Rat  ( Rattus  norvegicus)  

. . . . 1 

3.1 

0.89 

Unknown  Mammals  

3 

9.4 

2.68 

32 

100.0 

28.57 
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BE  SURE  OF  YOUR  SHOT 


Illustrations  by  A.  G.  Shimmell 


WITH  the  golden  days  of  autumn  comes  that  inside  call  to  life 
in  the  open,  in  field  and  forest  with  rifle  and  shotgun.  The 
memories  of  campfires  and  the  thrill  of  the  chase  linger  long  in  the 
life  of  a true  outdoorsman.  It  is  a heritage  we  have  been  able  to 
develop  and  enjoy  under  our  great  American  Way  of  life. 

We  do  not  have  to  be  ballistic  engineers  or  research  experts  to 
be  safe,  intelligent  users  of  firearms  while  afield.  In  the  sphere  of 
firearm  research,  men  are  continually  delving  into  columns  of 
figures  and  chemists  in  laboratories  are  compounding  powders  so 
that  we  can  have  more  modem  arms  and  ammunition.  So  few  of 
the  great  army  of  shooters  appreciate  this,  that  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  start  patting  the  right  fellows  on  the  back,  and  waking  up 
to  the  fact  that  our  skill  in  hunting  with  these  modem  arms  is 
sadly  lacking. 

The  rank  and  file  of  sportsmen  everywhere  have  been  clamoring 
for  more  power  and  greater  range  in  hunting  arms  and  loads;  yet 
these  same  fellows,  when  they  get  their  first  shot  at  a deer,  will 
proceed  to  cut  the  tops  off  the  birches  with  a wild  barrage,  en- 
dangering all  living  creatures  within  a radius  of  half  a mile.  Or 
they  will  sit  in  a duck  blind  banging  away  at  ducks  no  nearer  than 
100  yards,  filling  them  full  of  spent  shot  which  subsequently  tor- 
tures or  finally  kills  the  poor  creatures. 

Is  this  sane  use  of  our  ultra-modern  arms  and  ammunition? 
Must  we  charge  this  up  against  the  men  who  are  striving  to 
perfect  them  for  us? 

The  modern  hunting  arm  has  ample  power  in  the  hands  of  anyone 
who  will  develop  ordinary  skill  before  using  it  on  game. 

By  developing  such  skill  we  shall  also  be  doing  a great  kindness 
to  Mother  Nature,  as  well  as  safeguarding  the  life  and  limb  of  our- 
selves and  our  brother  hunters.  If  we  must  kill  for  sport  let  us  do 
it  in  as  humane  a manner  as  possible. 

I began  hunting  as  soon  as  I was  able  to  hold  a gun  to  my  shoul- 
der; but,  I was  given  to  understand  in  no  uncertain  manner,  by  an 
uncle  who  furnished  me  with  my  first  gun,  a .22  cal.  rifle,  that  I 
had  to  prove  myself  capable  of  handling  it  “Safe  and  Sure”,  before 
I dare  venture  forth  in  quest  of  game.  Under  the  strict  tutoring  of 
one  who  attended  the  School  of  Experience  for  seventy  odd  years, 


By  WALTER  E.  WEST 


I learned  to  “Be  Sure  of  your  shot”,  and  “When  you  doubt  the 
distance  ‘aim  high’.”  It  has  been  a lesson  that  has  applied  to  numer- 
ous instances  in  life  as  well. 

Living  close  to  the  center  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  best  deer 
hunting  sections  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  we  can  observe  first  hand 
the  markmanship  of  the  red  coated  army  that  invades  the  wooded 
hills  of  the  Poconos  every  year.  Also  we  hear  them  lament  their 
failure  to  keep  their  gold  beads  on  the  forequarters  of  the  bound- 
ing whitetail.  There  were  over  171,000  deer  bagged  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  season  of  1938;  they’re  dead  and  that’s  that.  But,  count 
those  maimed  and  crippled,  left  to  suffer  and  die.  Some  survive, 
but  most  of  them  will  die  in  the  swamps,  and  on  the  ridges  of 
Penn’s  woods.  Surely  these  creatures  are  deserving  of  a more 
humane  end.  Call  it  petticoat  sentimentalism,  but  any  true  sports- 
man or  lover  of  wildlife  will  admit  this  sad  fact. 

To  correct  this  evil  let’s  consider  a few  of  the  problems  en- 
countered in  hitting  any  game  with  a single  ball.  First  our  target 
is  partly  hidden  and  concealed  by  trees  and  underbrush;  it  is 
usually  not  seen  until  it  gets  moving,  therefore  greater  accuracy 
must  be  acquired. 

Fire  five  shots  at  a target  with  a shotgun  and  you  will  find  the 
pellets  spread  pretty  evenly  around  the  bullseye.  Now  do  the  same 
thing  with  a rifle  at  forty  or  fifty  yards  and  you  will  find  how  we 
so  easily  miss  a deer  standing  broadside  at  this  same  distance.  This 
is  the  problem  the  large  majority  of  our  hunters  don’t  seem  to 
solve.  I wonder  how  many  really  see  their  sights  in  the  tense 
exciting  seconds,  while  firing  at  game  in  motion.  The  most  of  them 
don’t  because  it  takes  more  than  a little  bit  of  conscientious  prac- 
tice before  we  can  call  ourselves  cool  and  deliberate  marksmen 

The  arm,  the  eye  and  the  finger  must  develop  into  a smooth 
working  machine,  able  to  choose  a clear  path  for  the  bullet,  ahead 
of  the  animal.  This  should  be  done  from  a standing  position  as 
it  is  the  most  practical  when  hunting  in  the  woods.  There  is  usually 
no  time  to  assume  a steadier  position.  This  limited  amount  of  time 
causes  one  to  toss  the  rifle  to  the  shoulder,  and  it  actually  takes 
longer  to  find  the  sight  than  when  raising  the  gun  slowly  and 
running  the  eye  along  the  barrel  as  it  comes  up.  Moreover,  when 
raising  it  slowly  it  will  be  more  directly  in  line  with  the  spot  at 
which  it  is  to  be  fired,  requiring  no  shifting  when  the  quarry 
bounds  into  line.  It  also  adds  to  the  safety  factor  as  it  gives  us 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Our  chariot,  vintage  *28,  behaved  eratically  from 
the  start. 


ENTERING  the  room  was  like  passage 
into  a madhouse.  All  was  a riot:  voices, 
motion,  the  clothing  that  was  strewn  every- 
where, the  guns  stacked  haphazardly  about 
the  wooden  mattressed  bunks.  The  room  was 
hazy  from  the  smoke  of  pipes,  cigarettes  and 
camp  stove,  and  the  gesticulations  and  ora- 
tory of  speakers  whirled  this  smoke  in  a mad, 
unceasing  dance.  But  Joe  and  I felt  good. 
Ah,  a night  in  a friendly  hunting  camp! 
Tales,  warmth,  companionship!  I smiled  at 
Joe  and  he  smiled  at  me.  We  had  great 
reason  to  smile,  having  at  last  reached  our 
destination. 

It  was  a cold  and  starlighted  December 
night.  All  was  still,  as  if  paralyzed  by  the 
great  frost;  each  breath  one  took  rasped 
through  tightened  nostrils.  It  was  back  on 
the  trail  a few  miles  that  Joe  Trett  had 
stamped  his  feet  and  shivered:  “Y-y-yee 

Gods,  it’s  cold!  And  that  last  farmer  said 
‘Down  the  trail  a-ways.  A-ways!  Whew!” 

I had  bounced  about  in  the  frost  a bit, 
stinging  my  blood  into  circulation.  “These 
— Pocono — natives — and — their  di-distances!” 

“A’ways!”  Joe  uttered  in  disgust.  “If  I’d 
a known  it  was  gonna  be  this  far  I’d  not  have 
tackled  it  tonight,  you  can  lay  your  boots  on 
that.” 

“No-no  sir,  we  wouldn’t  have;  not  as  c-c- 
cold  as  it  is.” 

“Not  for  every  d-d-deer  in  Carbon  C-c- 
county.” 

But  perhaps  I should  explain.  Let  me  give 
the  roots  of  the  tale  ere  I proceed. 

It  was  another  season  for  big  game.  Joe 
and  I both  sensed  the  call  of  the  hunt,  and 
it  was  predestined  that  hunting  we  would  go. 
Where,  presented  our  problem.  We  had  tried 
divers  places:  the  Pinnacle  in  Berks  County, 
Promised  Land  and  Peck’s  Pond  in  the 
Poconos;  and  each  time  we  had  experienced 
failure.  All  of  the  Poconos  presented  favor- 
able hunting,  still  we  craved  virgin  territory, 
some  grounds  that  had  the  added  attraction 
of  strangeness.  And  it  was  Oarlock  Davis 
who  lifted  us  from  our  quandry. 


Oarlock  assured  us  he  knew  the  territory 
for  which  we  searched.  It  was  in  Carbon 
County.  And  he  knew  of  just  the  hunting 
lodge  for  us.  At  our  consent  he  contacted  the 
management  and  reserved  two  bunks  and 
places  at  table  for  us.  He  maintained  that 
the  reservations  were  fortunate  indeed.  He 
saw  us  later  and  assured  that  all  was  in 
readiness. 

And  it  was  this  morning,  the  morning  of 
this  frigid  day,  that  Joe  and  I set  out  armed 
with  our  guns,  hunting  clothes,  miscellaneous 
paraphernalia,  and  last  but  not  least,  a copy 
of  “Directions  to  Deerlake  Lodge”  as  scribed 
by  friend  Oarlock  Davis.  These  directions 
seemed  explicit  enough.  We  forgot  entirely 
that  Oarlock  was  a native  of  the  Pocono 
mountains  and  that  he  measured  distance  by 
their  very  obscure  phrase  “a’ways  up  the 
trail.”  His  directions  to  Buck  Point  were 
definitely  good — and  it  was  to  this  point  that 
travel  could  be  performed  by  car — but  from 
that  point  on  it  was  “a-ways”  but  hunting 
fever  cramps  a man’s  senses.  So  off  we  drove 
to  Buck  Point. 

Well  sirs,  we  must  have  packed  trouble 
with  our  baggage  and  hauled  it  along.  Our 
chariot,  vintage  ’28,  behaved  erratically  from 
the  start.  A flat  tire  initiated  our  difficulties. 
The  flat  we  fixed  after  a pause  each  few 
minutes  to  blow  life  into  our  frost-ravaged 
fingers.  Then  next  the  spark  plug  took  a 
popping  out  every  few  miles.  As  if  this 
wasn’t  disgusting  enough  the  muffler  blew 
out.  Oh  well,  a man  can  stand  one  hell  of  a 
lot  when  he’s  bound  for  a hunting  lodge. 
Joe  and  I kept  assuring  each  other  that  it 
was  worth  it,  meanwhile  muttering  inwardly 
terrible  imprecations. 

With  all  our  troubles  we  didn’t  attain  Buck 
Point  until  nightfall.  The  roads  in  the  moun- 
tains were  exceedingly  bad;  and  as  has  been 
said,  it  was  colder  than  the  stare  of  the  land- 
lord on  Judgment  day;  yet  was  the  road 
lined  with  cars,  and  little  fires  sparkled  here 
and  there  along  the  road  with  ghostly  trem- 
bling shadows  hunched  nearby.  Joe  and  I 


We  stowed  some  of  our  junk  by  tying  it  to  the 
limb  of  a friendly  grey  birch. 


wasted  no  time.  We  piled  as  much  of  our 
junk  on  our  backs  as  we  thought  it  fitting  to 
carry  “a-ways”  and  off  we  stumbled,  guided 
by  Joe’s  sinful  flashlight  that  kept  blinking 
and  faltering  at  each  step,  destined  for  Deer- 
lake Lodge. 

And  we  walked.  And  walked.  In  silence  at 
first.  Then  grumbling.  Finally  we  reached 
a farmhouse.  A light  invited  us.  “This  must 
be  it.” — Quoting  Joe. 

But  it  wasn’t  “it”.  “No,”  said  the  farmer, 
“Deerlake  Lodge  is  up  the  road— a’ways.” 

And  again  we  walked.  And  walked! 

The  trail  became  rocky.  Often  we  stumbled 
and  once  I fell.  I spent  ten  minutes  getting 
into  motion  again,  what  with  the  difficulty 
of  handling  my  baggage  with  numbed  hands. 
And  the  darkness  didn’t  help  any  and  Joe’s 
undecided  flashlight  very  little.  If  possible, 
it  got  colder.  My  saliva  trickled  down  over 
the  corners  of  my  lips  on  one  of  my  excla- 
mations (an  exclamation  by  the  way  which 
one  day  will  face  a reckoning)  and  this 
saliva  was  soon  a tiny  mass  of  ice. 

Joe  said,  ‘Whew  but  it’s — c-c-c-cold.” 

And  my  readers  may  condemn  me  for  the 
mention  of  Joe  saying  this.  Say  the  readers 
no  doubt:  “You’ve  mentioned  that  already  and 
it  doesn’t  convey  any  hint  as  to  the  depth  of 
the  cold.”  No;  but  the  way  Joe  said  it,  man! 
His  tones  raced  little  shivers  to  my  heart  and 
froze  them  there.  Yes,  it  was  the  way  Joe 
said  “Whew,  but  its — c-c-c-cold.”  That’s  the 
point! 

A mile  or  so,  seemingly  a hundred  miles, 
and  we  paused  to  rest.  Joe  suggested,  “Let’s 
get  rid  of  some  of  our  junk.” 

“Gripes,  man!  Throw  away  our  blankets 
or—” 

“Not  throw  it  away,  dope!  Cache  it.  When 
we  reach  Deerlake  Lodge  we’ll  store  up  the 
remainder  of  the  baggage.  Tomorrow  after 
the  hunt  we’ll  pick  up  the  stuff  we  left  here.” 

And  brother,  to  pause  in  this  narration  let 
me  say  that  “Deerlake  Lodge”  began  to  have 
a far-away  sound  about  it! 
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So  we  stowed  some  of  our  junk  by  tying 
it  from  the  limb  of  a friendly  grey  birch 
and  then  plodded  on.  What  forlorn  figures 
we  must  have  been,  under  that  cold  sleeping 
sky!  The  wilderness  pressed  in  on  us  from 
all  sides,  a wilderness  that  silently  endured 
the  cruel  frost. 

Till  ultimately  another  house.  Another 
light.  Hearts  panting,  eyes  distended,  hopes 
on  a taut  string:  “Is  this  Deerlake  Lodge?” 

And  the  reply  from  a grizzled  old  woods- 
man: “Nope,  buddy,  but  it  ain’t  far.”  We 
knew  the  rest  before  he  spoke.  We  didn’t 
face  him  as  he  said  it.  The  words  drifted 
over  our  shoulders.  “Deerlake  Lodge  is  on 
up  the  trail  a’ways.” 

How  many  times  have  hunters  been  labeled 
fools?  How  many  times  have  you  heard  “Not 
me,  I’d  sooner  stay  at  home  where  it’s  nice 
and  warm?”  Well,  I thought  over  all  this. 
Yes,  I thought  seriously.  Perhaps  the  fire- 
side addicts  were  right.  Perhaps  this  would 
be  my  last  trip  into  the  Poconos. 

And  we  walked.  And  walked.  And  walked. 

At  long  last  we  sighted  another  cabin.  This 
time  it  was  large.  Boisterous  voices  hailed 
from  it.  Smoke  curled  from  its  chimney. 
Below,  beneath  a grey  sheet  of  ice,  reposed 
what  was  obviously  a sizeable  body  of  water. 
And  as  we  stamped  our  shoes  and  entered 
the  door,  brother,  we  entered  the  madhouse 
I was  telling  you  about  before. 

The  hunters  were  too  busy  swapping  tales 
to  lend  much  notice  to  Joe  and  I.  Meanwhile 
we  edged  closely  to  the  red-hot  pot-bellied 
stove  and  busied  ourselves  thawing  out.  And 
as  we  thawed,  so  thawed  our  dispositions. 
We  realized  now  that  it  was  well  worth  the 
hike.  Of  course  we  didn’t  envy  our  less 
hardy  brothers  who  sat  by  the  fires  of  con- 
ventional civilization.  We  liked  such  as  this: 
a warm  log  stove  and  an  untidy  heap  of  wood 
before  it;  the  smell  of  tobacco  and  onion 
soup  and  strong  coffee  and  woodsmen’s  feet; 
the  easy  flow  of  speech,  man  among  men, 
coarse  as  a cross-cut  saw,  as  alive  and  ma- 
jestic as  the  vast,  mysterious  forest;  the  pic- 
ture of  guns,  of  hunting  knives,  of  hunting 


coats  and  bright  patches  of  red;  and  withal, 
the  spirit,  a weave  of  all  things  aforemen- 
tioned, an  intangible  something  that  gripped, 
that  thrilled,  that  made  one  conscious  of  the 
sleeping  wilderness  that  surrounded  the 
cabin. 

One  man  told  his  tale:  “You  know  there’s 
a guy  calls  himself  One-Shot  down  in  Allen- 
town. It  seems  that  a few  years  ago  a deer 
stumbled  on  a trail  where  he  stood  and  gave 
a wonderful  shot.  A shot,  in  fact,  that  couldn’t 
be  missed.  One  of  those  things,  I’d  call  it. 
Well,  one  shot  brought  down  that  buck.  So 
he’s  One-Shot  Hallman  now.” 

“Oh  yeah!  The  fellow  that  went  bathing 
in  a Pocono  lake  in  October—” 

A bellow  followed  this  declaration.  “Yeah, 
that  was  good.  A bass  was  pulling  his  rod 
off  the  boat  and  he  sailed  to  get  it  . . . and 
got  an  icy  plunge  instead  ...” 

But  of  deer  hunts  past  another  ventured: 
“Before  the  present  law  I knew  a one-armed 
guy  who  hunted  deer  with  a .25  rifle.  Now 
he  had  one  chance  that  I know  of  at  a deer, 
and  fellows,  that  deer  just  ain’t  around  today. 
Davy  Krauss,  the  one-armed  shot,  could  fell 
more  with  a .25  than  most  can  with  a 30-06. 
He  didn’t  cripple  game.  I say  that  it  isn’t 
the  gun,  it’s  the  man  behind  the  gun.  A guy 
like  Hank  Wallis  for  instance  couldn’t  bring 
down  a quail  with  an  elephant  gun — ” And 
laughter  followed. 

Sundry  tales  followed.  You  know  the  fire- 
side kind.  One  tale  concerned  a guy  who 
hunted  deer  for  twenty  years  without  get- 
ting a shot  and  missed  his  first  and  only  shot 
because  his  fingers  were  too  cold  to  squeeze 
the  trigger.  Another  tale  related  how  one 
man  got  his  deer  from  the  kitchen  window. 
Still  another  told  how  Bob  Carl  sat  along  a 
Game  Preserve  fence  watching  a buck  walk 
nonchalantly  along  the  wire,  and  how  the 
buck  never  took  the  fatal  jump  over  the 
wire  to  give  Bob  a shot. 

Then  quite  customarily  somebody  brought 
up  the  question  of  getting  lost.  Now  who 
among  the  woodsmen  has  not  been  lost  at 
sometime  or  another?  Oh,  not  folks  like 
one  guy  told  of  in  his  story,  “That  guy  Junior 
don’t  get  lost — he  stays  lost!”  But  the  best 
of  them  get  lost.  Somebody  brought  up  the 


And  we  Walked.  And  we  Walked. 
And  we  Walked. 


“Who  are  you  fellows?” 


subject  then  of  old  Charley  Weaver.  Charley, 
quite  a legendary  figure  now,  a fireside  hug- 
in  case  he  got  lost  (which  wasn’t  likely,  for 
ger,  was  a great  Pocono  mountain  man:  and 
he  believed  in  compasses)  he  had  cached  in 
a hole  drilled  in  the  stock  of  his  rifle  and 
hidden  by  the  back  piece,  a cluster  of 
matches.  “Believe  me,  a few  matches  when 
you’re  lost  is  worth  a hundred  dollars!”  some- 
body concluded. 

On  and  on  drifted  the  tales.  As  truth  ran 
out  lies  came  into  play.  Finally  somebody 
suggested  coffee  and  the  brewing  of  this 
awakened  tales  of  when  a cup  of  coffee  had 
tasted  the  best.  After  the  coffee  came  more 
and  bigger  tales. 

But  is  was  eventually  time  for  bed.  One 
by  one  the  hunters  turned  in  to  rest  up  for 
a hard  day  on  the  trail.  At  last  Joe  and  I 
and  an  oldster  I took  as  the  host  were  the 
only  ones  who  remained  awake.  The  great 
stillness  of  the  forest  seemed  to  press  in  on 
us  as  we  stood  quietly  by  the  stove.  Thick 
crystals  of  frost  clung  to  the  window-panes, 
telling  of  the  cold  outside.  Finally  I began 
to  wonder  where  Joe’s  bunk  was,  and  mine. 

Before  I could  speak  the  old  timer  asked: 
“Who  are  you  fellows?” 

“This  is  Joe  Trett,  I’m  Lew  Larkins.  You 
got  our  reservations — ” 

“Your  what?” 

“Our  reservations.” 

The  old  man  betrayed  bewilderment.  "Why 
no,  I didn’t,”  he  said  seriously. 

Alarmed,  I cried:  “But  there  is  a bed — ?” 

“Gosh  partner,  I’m  sorry.  There  shore 
ain’t.” 

“Well  imagine  that!”  exploded  Joe.  “After 
walking  all  this  distance  to  get  here  to  Deer- 
lake Lodge — ” 

“Oh!”  the  man  cried,  his  pensive  eyes 
brightening.  “But  this  ain't  Deerlake  Lodge. 
That’s  ...” 

Joe  and  I had  our  belongings  together  in 
an  instant.  We’d  have  to  get  out,  get  on  the 
trail,  before  those  words  . . . 

The  words  came  as  we  started  again  on  the 
trail.  They  came  loud  and  clear  in  the  frosty 
night.  “Oh,  Deerlake  Lodge!  That  place  is 
on  up  the  trail- — a’way!” 
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to  be  was  just  beginning  to  receive  accept- 
ance among  game  administrators. 

The  Park  Service  still  permits  predator 
control  if  and  when  a thorough  scientific 
investigation  shows  the  necessity  for  it.  A 
scientific  study  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  showed  that  the  coyote,  long  believed 
to  be  destructive  to  park  game,  was  not  exert- 
ing harmful  pressure  upon  the  continued 
survival  of  any  of  the  species  upon  which 
it  normally  feeds.  This  rather  broad  state- 
ment was  found  applicable  even  to  the 
Trumpeter  swan,  deer,  and  antelope;  all  of 
which  had  previously  been  reported  by  non- 
scientific  observers  as  in  great  danger  from 
coyotes. 


White-tailed  deer  in  winter  yards  on 


U.  S.  Forest  Service 

FOREST  lands  constitute  nearly  one-third 
the  total  land  area  of  the  continental 
United  States,  and  the  public  is  beginning  to 
show  a greater  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
maintenance  of  forests  and  forage  cover  helps 
prevent  erosion,  and  is  vital  to  supply  the 
water  for  domestic  use  in  cities,  for  genera- 
tion of  power,  for  irrigation,  and  for  a home 
for  wild  creatures. 

National  forest  visitors,  including  fisher- 
men and  hunters,  increased  from  3,000,000  in 
1917  to  37,000,000  in  1935.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, why  such  Herculean  efforts  must  be 
put  forth  in  order  to  satisfy  the  recreational 
demand  of  the  great  army  of  outdoor  people. 
It  is  obvious  also  why  game  and  fish  man- 
agement must  be  practiced  so  intensively  on 
these  areas.  However,  despite  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  outdoorsmen  who  visit  the 
national  forests  annually,  game  animals  alone 
have  increased  100%  on  these  areas  within  a 
recent  twelve-year  period. 

As  civilization  demands  and  restrictions 
increase  the  national  forest  must  become  a 
still  more  vital  factor  in  helping  to  preserve 
for  the  public  that  vanishing  American  ideal 
— the  privileges  of  the  hunt.  The  public  must 
help  maintain  this  ideal  if  they  are  really 
to  enjoy  the  esthetic,  economic  and  recrea- 
tional pursuits  which  center  around  our  wild- 
life resources.  They  must  continue  to  play  a 
greater  part  in  restoring  and  perpetuating  an 
economic  resource,  the  total  national  value 
of  which  has  been  estimated  at  more  than 
one  billion  dollars  annually. 

National  Park  Service 

In  the  past  generation  or  so,  many  valuable 
species  of  birds  were  exterminated,  not  so 
much  because  of  lack  of  interest  in  them  on 
the  part  of  the  agencies  concerned  and  the 
general  public,  but  because  of  lack  of  funds 
with  which  to  protect  and  insure  their  per- 
petuation. Today  the  matter  of  saving  the 


Photo  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service 

Nieolet  National  Forest,  Wisconsin. 

Trumpeter  swan,  which  number  only  about 
190  in  the  United  States,  from  extinction  is 
a major  project  of  the  National  Park  Service 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey.  Strenuous  efforts  are  being  put  forth 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Predatory  Animal  Control 

The  Park  Service  policy  dictates  complete 
protection  for  all  forms  of  wildlife,  includ- 
ing predators.  Ten  years  ago  the  attitude 
within  the  Service  was  much  the  same  as 
elsewhere,  i.  e.,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
control  predators  in  order  to  protect  the 
better  known  and  appreciated  “game”  ani- 
mals. The  idea  that  the  predators  were  a 
necessary  part  of  any  completely  natural 
biotic  community  such  as  parks  are  intended 


Somewhat  similar  studies  on  relationships 
between  coyotes  and  waterfowl  at  Lava  Bed 
National  Monument  which  adjoins  the  Tulle 
Lake  Migratory  Waterfowl  Refuge  show  that 
coyotes  there  were  not  endangering  the  nor- 
mal reproduction  of  ducks.  On  the  contrary, 
their  preference  for  rodents  was  of  distinct 
benefit  to  the  area.  In  1939  another  preda- 
tor prey  investigation  was  gotten  under  way 
at  Mt.  McKinley  National  Park.  It  will  in- 
clude a very  careful  field  study  of  the  wolves, 
caribou,  and  Dali  sheep  in  an  effort  to  learn 
just  what  the  relation  is  between  these 
species.  The  study  is  being  undertaken  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  so  many  sportsmen’s 
organizations  have  pointed  with  alarm  at  the 
allegedly  decreasing  number  of  sheep  in  Mt. 
McKinley. 

According  to  Service  census  estimates, 
sheep  are  now  slowly  increasing,  although 
there  was  a tremendous  decrease  about  ten 
years  ago.  No  one  has  been  able  to  fijrnish 
conclusive  scientific  evidence  to  prove  just 


Photo  by  Biological  Survey 

Antelope  on  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Refuge,  Nevada. 
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Checking:  a fisherman’s  “take”  on  a front  stream  to  determine  it’s  productivity.  Michigan, 

Minister  National  Forest. 


Conclusion 

★ 


what  caused  the  decrease,  or  to  indicate  rea- 
sons why  the  sheep  do  not  recover  more 
rapidly.  The  finger  of  popular  suspicion  was 
invariably  pointed  at  the  wolf,  and  the  policy 
of  the  Service  not  to  undertake  any  control 
without  previous  study  obligates  it  to  with- 
hold action  until  the  investigation  is  com- 
pleted. 

Deer  and  Elk 

Two  other  important  undertakings  of  the 
Service  is  the  management  of  deer  and  elk 
herds  in  the  National  Parks.  The  problems 
involve  the  over-abundance  of  ungulates, 
particularly  deer,  in  several  of  the  parks, 
the  well  known  elk  problem  in  northern 
Yellowstone  and  similar  problems  of  a rela- 
tively minor  nature  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Wind  Cave  National  Parks.  These  prob- 
lems are  being  solved  by  a combination  of 
public  hunting  outside  the  park  areas  and 
live-trapping  and  shipment  from  within  the 
parks. 

Fish  Management 

Fish  resources  have  assumed  increasing  im- 
portance within  National  Parks  during  the 
past  six  years.  Notable  improvements  have 
been  made  in  fish  stocking  practices,  in  scien- 
tific studies  of  trout  waters,  and  in  establish- 
ing smoothly  organized  fish  management. 

Millions  of  people  visit  the  parks  annually, 
many  of  them  to  fish;  therefore,  only  by  rigid 
regulation  and  strict  policy  is  the  fish  pro- 
gram carried  on  successfully.  The  fisheries 
policy  of  the  Park  Service  which  prohibits 
the  introduction  of  exotic  species  of  fish  is 
now  applied  to  national  park  or  monument 
waters  containing  only  native  species.  The 
entire  program  is  definitely  to  encourage  the 


native  species.  Of  course,  in  waters  where 
exotic  species  are  best  suited  to  the  environ- 
ment and  have  proven  of  higher  value  for 
fishing  purposes  than  native  species,  plant- 
ings of  the  exotics  may  be  continued.  With 
a threatened  extinction  of  native  species, 
however,  their  stocking  will  be  discontinued, 
and  every  effort  made  to  restore  the  native 
species  to  its  normal  status. 

The  policy  does  not  recommend  the  reduc- 
tion of  any  species  of  native  non-game  fish, 
even  where  such  reduction  may  be  in  the 


interests  of  better  fishing.  It  avoids  all  forms 
of  artificial  stream  improvement  which  would 
change  natural  conditions,  but  it  approves 
the  restoration  of  streams  or  lakes  to  their 
natural  condition  if  thorough  investigation 
indicates  the  desirability  of  such  action.  The 
policy  also  looks  with  disfavor  on  any  efforts 
to  introduce  exotic  fish  or  other  exotic 
aquatic  life  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  fish  food. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Another  conservation  unit  which  is  en- 
deavoring not  only  to  conserve  soil,  but 
through  that  medium  improve  wildlife  con- 
ditions, is  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Congress  first  authorized  a small  appro- 
priation in  1928  for  research  work  on  soil 
erosion  control.  In  1929  additional  funds  were 
made  available  for  the  establishement  of 
erosion  control  experiment  stations.  In  1933 
the  work  emerged  from  strictly  research  to  a 
demonstration  basis  with  the  establishment 
of  soil  erosion  demonstration  projects  under 
the  Department  of  Interior,  and  this  should 
be  considered  the  date  on  which  field  opera- 
tions actually  started. 

Two  years  later,  in  April,  1935,  an  Act  of 
Congress  established  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  as  a permanent  agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  At  the  present  time  the 
Service  has  completed  or  is  completing  the 
work  on  175  demonstration  projects  in  45 
states.  An  additional  357  CCC  camps  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice are  carrying  on  a program  essentially 
the  same  as  that  in  the  project  areas. 

As  of  June  30,  1940,  the  Service  had  work- 
ed with  farmers  in  establishing  complete 
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Flk  on  feeding  grounds  at  Jackson,  Wyoming. 
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Photo  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service 

CCC  boys  planting  on  the  slopes  of  the  Coeur  D'Alane  National  Forest,  Idaho,  burned  by  the 

McPherson  fire  of  1931. 


plans  for  soil  and  moisture  conservation  on 
80,406  farms  covering  18,947,459  acres  on  these 
projects  and  camp  areas. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
the  Service  was  operating  34  nurseries  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  planting  stock  for 
erosion  control.  These  nurseries  produce  on 
the  average  approximately  127,000,000  trees 
and  shrubs  annually. 

Soil  conservation  district  laws  have  been 
enacted  in  38  states.  Under  the  districts  law 
farmers  may  organize  for  erosion  control 
work  and  obtain  assistance  from  state  and 
federal  agencies  upon  request.  As  of  Jan. 
2,  1941,  307  soil  conservation  districts  were 
operating  in  36  states.  A total  of  429  districts 
have  been  created  comprising  approximately 
267,000,000  acres  of  land.  However,  as  in- 
dicated above,  all  of  these  districts  are  not 
yet  in  operation  since  a few  have  not  com- 
pleted their  organization. 

The  Service  has  undertaken  145  Land 
Utilization  development  areas  (sub-marginal 
lands  purchased  and  improved  for  public 
use)  covering  61,165,038  acres.  Most  of  these 
lands  have  been  turned  over  for  the  admin- 
istration of  other  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
but  the  Service  has  made  development  plans 
on  115  of  these  projects  covering  10,171,529 
acres. 

It  is  engaged  in  118  water  facilities  pro- 
jects totaling  107,857,637  acres  on  which  plans 
have  been  made  for  1,612  farms  covering 
1,559,830  acres.  These  projects  are  all  in  the 
Western  states. 

Also,  it  is  administering  32  farm  forestry 
projects  totaling  15,225,986  acres.  These  pro- 
jects are  just  getting  underway  so  that  as  of 
the  date  given  only  29  farms  covering  4,852 
acres  had  farm  forestry  plans  made  for  them. 

Erosion  control  demonstrations  on  farms 
outside  of  regular  work  areas  have  been 
planned  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Exten- 


sion Services  on  2,349  farms  totaling  1,710,927 
acres.  These  are  primarily  in  the  Eastern 
states. 

Agriculture  Adjustment  Administration 

The  purpose  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Administration  is  one  of  crop  adjustment  in 
order  that  an  economic  balance  may  be  main- 
tained. The  amount  of  land  upon  which  ex- 
cess production  of  various  crops  is  utilized 
covered  back  in  1934  about  one-eighth  of 
the  cultivated  land  in  America.  As  the  goal 
of  the  Adjustment  Program  is  achieved,  then 
the  greater  part  of  this  diverted  area  is  plant- 
ed with  grasses,  forage  crops,  and  forest 


trees.  The  program  will  result  in  clearer 
streams  and  a better  regulated  flow  that 
will  favor  the  development  of  fish  of  all 
kinds,  and  waterfowl. 

Early  in  January  1940  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  called  a con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  discussing  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  1940  program  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  to 
include  wildlife  benefits  as  by-products  of 
soil-building  practices.  Representatives  of 
the  states  of  Iowa,  Michigan,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
officials  of  all  interested  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  were  present. 

Practices  under  the  1940  program  which 
will  benefit  wildlife  include:  the  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubs  which  provide  both  food 
and  cover;  planting  and  protecting  forest 
trees  from  damage  by  livestock  from  farm 
lots  will  provide  better  food  and  cover  con- 
ditions; seedings  of  legumes  and  grasses 
provide  food  and  cover  and  increased  nesting 
areas;  establishing  new  pastures  by  seeding 
improves  the  nesting  grounds  and  increases 
the  food  and  cover  for  wildlife;  when  cover 
crops  are  grown  and  not  pastured  or  har- 
vested food  and  cover  for  wildlife  is  pro- 
vided; strip  cropping  provides  ideal  nesting 
grounds  for  wildlife  in  and  near  food;  ter- 
race outlets  when  properly  seeded  provide 
food  and  cover  for  wildlife. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  cite  here  that  in 
1938  over  $90,000,000  were  earned  by  farmers 
for  carrying  out  soil-building  practices  which 
included  planting  of  grasses,  trees,  etc. 

Approximately  six  million  farmers  of  the 
6,812,350  farmers  of  the  nation  are  cooperat- 
ing in  the  agriculture  conservation  program. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

The  value  of  the  CCG  in  Conservation 
has  already  been  demonstrated.  Beginning 
with  its  birth  March  31,  1933,  this  Federal 
unit,  by  the  end  of  its  first  six  months,  took 

250.000  young  men  into  1,520  camps  to  work 
on  conservation  projects.  By  the  fall  of  1935 
there  were  2,427  camps  employing  over 

500.000  men.  There  are  now  1,500  camps  in 


Photo  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service 

CCC  boys  finishing  terraces,  Davis  County,  Utah. 
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operation  with  300,000  men.  Camps  are  now 
located  in  every  State,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  They  are  working  on  Na- 
tional, State  and  Private  Forest  Lands,  Agri- 
cultral  Lands,  Federal  Refuges,  Public  Lands, 
National  and  State  Parks,  Military  and  Naval 
Reservations,  and  other  approved  areas. 

Wildlife  Benefits 

Wildlife  has  benefitted.  Under  a dozen  or 
more  Federal  Land  Administrating  agents, 
CCC  Camps  have  carried  on  activities  either 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with  wild- 
life. These  camps  built  fish  rearing  ponds 
and  wildlife  shelters,  planted  seeds  and  plants 
for  game  food  and  cover,  developed  wells, 
springs,  lakes  and  ponds,  improved  streams, 
fed  wildlife,  and  carried  on  miscellaneous 
other  activities  to  conserve  forests,  water, 
game,  and  fish.  From  April,  1933  through 
June  1940  CCC  enrollees  devoted  more  than 
5,700,000  man  days  to  fight  forest  fires  and 
reforested  nearly  2,000,000  barren  acres.  The 
work  has  also  included  the  clearing  of  ponds 
and  channels  and  the  building  of  check  dams 
and  dykes  to  stabilize  water  levels  and  to 
store  water. 

Where  food  plants  for  birds  were  lacking, 
the  CCC  planted  them.  Such  plantings  in- 
cluded shrubs  and  trees  and  field  crops  for 
waterfowl  and  upland  game  birds.  They  have 
built  shelters  and  nesting  and  resting  islands, 
erected  fences  to  protect  wildlife  food  and 
cover  vegetation  from  live  stock,  and  carried 
on  erosion  control  work  to  prevent  silting  up 
of  waterfowl  ponds  and  to  protect  the  ranges 
of  big  game  animals. 

During  the  past  seven  and  a half  years 
CCC  Camps  have  been  at  work  on  44  refuge 
or  breeding  grounds  along  migration  routes 
and  on  wintering  grounds  of  migratory  birds, 
as  well  as  big  game  refuges  and  fur-bearing 
animal  areas.  The  planting  of  a tremendous 
quantity  of  marsh  and  acquatic  vegetation, 
shrubs,  and  soil-binding  grasses  has  been  a 
highly  important  accomplishment,  both  in  in- 
creasing wildlife  on  refuges  and  in  decreas- 
ing soil  erosion. 

During  the  past  year  alone  more  than 
1,000,000  trees  were  set  out  by  CCC  enrollees 
on  refuges,  primarily  to  provide  windbreaks 
and  wildlife  cover;  secondarily  to  landscape 
refuge  headquarter  sites.  In  all  a total  of  two 
billion  trees  have  been  planted.  Nearly  28,000 
shelters  of  various  types  were  erected  for 
winter  protection  of  upland  game  birds  and 
animals.  The  CCC  work  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice has  improved  the  conditions  for  growth 
of  trees;  increased  the  amount  of  browse  and 
cover  for  wildlife;  improved  and  restocked 
many  fishing  streams;  built  dams  to  stabilize 
water  levels  and  fed  wildlife  at  large  during 
critical  weather. 

Through  the  CCC  the  wildlife  resources 
have  been  given  another  vital  aid,  the  value 
of  which  is  harder  to  determine  by  quanta- 
tive  methods.  More  than  two  million  men, 
mostly  youths,  have  been  employed  by  the 
CCC  in  this  work.  A high  percentage  of 
them  have  at  some  time  done  constructive 
work  to  improve  our  wildlife  resources.  They 
have  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  problem. 
Wildlife  to  them  is  not  simply  something 
read  about  in  books,  shot,  or  fished  for — 
now.  It  is  a national  asset.  They  are  con- 
scious of  its  value  because  they  have  helped 
to  restore,  preserve,  and  protect  it. 
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The  Conservation  Departments  of  the  vari- 
ous states,  sportsmen  organizations,  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  4-H  Clubs;  the  National 
Wildlife  Institute;  the  Audubon  Society;  and 
other  agencies  and  individuals  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  cause  of  conservation. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  record  here  the 
programs  which  are  now  being  carried  on  by 
the  various  States.  They  are  many  and 
varied.  Most  of  them  have  been  improved 
greatly  and  the  work  expended  as  a result 
of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Bill  under  which 
the  excise  tax  on  shells  and  ammunition, 
which  heretofore  went  into  the  general 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  now  reverts 
to  the  individual  States  according  to  their 
population  and  area. 

Many  States  heretofore  handicapped  by 
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lack  of  funds  have  been  able  to  expand 
their  conservation  programs  as  a result  of 
this  added  revenue. 

A number  of  States  also  adopted  Pennsyl- 
vania’s system  by  eliminating  the  political 
element.  Pennsylvania’s  success  has  been 
attributed  mainly  to  the  fact  that  her  Legis- 
lature, sportsmen,  and  even  her  politicians 
recognize  the  value  of  wildlife  resources  and 
have  adopted  a ‘‘hands  off”  policy  in  regard 
to  the  management  of  them. 

Sportsmen,  farmers  and  4-H  Clubs  are 
taking  an  increased  interest,  in  wildlife  con- 
servation, and  the  various  States  are  work- 
ing with  these  groups  formulating  practical 
ways  in  which  they  can  help  to  protect  wild- 
life and  other  natural  resources.  Other 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 


Photo  by  Soil  Conservation  Service 

Gnllled  area  set  to  locust  trees  and  fenced  out  of  pasture.  Muskingum  County.  Ohio. 


Photo  by  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Same  area  two  years  later. 
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A Progress  Report  of  the 


Photo  by  Tennessee  Conservation  Department 

Tennessee  school  children  are  taught  conservation  by  practical  application.  Here  is  a group  of 
youngsters  landscaping  the  school  grounds  to  prevent  erosion. 


REGARDLESS  of  the  special  or  individual 
aims  we  have  in  ^oming  to  this  conven- 
tion, in  the  back  of  our  minds  we  have  one 
major  purpose,  that  is  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Con- 
servation Education  that  this  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  establishing  and  emphasizing 
conservation  principles  and  practices  in  all 
educational  subjects.  It  is  not  enough  to 
preach  conservation  at  sportsmen’s  meetings. 
We  must  also  teach  youth  that  good  hunting, 
good  fishing,  and  all  life  are  broadcast  on 
the  Green  Network.  It  must  be  instilled  in 
the  mind  of  every  school  child  that  good  top 
soil  and  good  water  are  essential  to  all  life. 
If  the  land  will  not  sustain  game  it  surely 
cannot  sustain  people.  If  water  is  not  fit  for 
fish  life  it  is  not  fit  for  human  life. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  now 
using  a story  about  the  desert  that  I heard 
last  summer.  May  I read  it  to  you?  A Con- 
servationist from  Ohio  asked,  “How  far  do 
you  think  it  is  to  the  desert?” 

The  other  man,  thinking  of  Death  Valley, 
replied,  “Oh,  it  must  be  at  least  a thousand 
miles.” 

“You’re  wrong”,  he  was  told.  “It’s  about 
six  inches  straightdown”. 

If  the  desert  is  in  the  backyard  in  our 
neighboring  state,  can  we  keep  it  out  of 
our  backyard?  We  can,  if  conservation  is 
applied  to  our  educational  system. 

The  Committee  on  Conservation  Education 
has  been  making  progress  in  this  direction, 
by  trying  as  far  as  possible  to  study  what 
has  been  done  by  the  states  already  teach- 
ing conservation  in  their  schools.  It  has  been 
working  for  conservation  education  for  pros- 
pective teachers  as  well  as  attempting  to 
create  an  interest  in  conservation  in  the 
teachers  now  in  service. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  a dis- 
tinct privilege  for  members  of  the  committee 
and  myself  to  make  numerous  contacts  with 


educators,  leaders  of  youth  organiaztions, 
leaders  of  civic  groups  of  all  types,  sports- 
men, conservationists,  and  representatives  of 
conservation  agencies  of  other  states.  It  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  see  the  activity  and 
interest  in  all  of  these  groups  and  individuals 
in  a program  that  is  so  opportune  at  a time 
when  national  defense  is  becoming  almost  a 
by-word  in  America.  We  all  must  realize 
that  national  defense  is  impossible  without 
our  resources,  and  these  resources  should  be 
carefully  used  and  guarded  by  a wide  awake 
and  well  informed  public. 

We  must  all  seriously  consider  and  realize 
that  unless  there  is  some  protection  given  to 
the  soil,  forests  and  waters  that  there  will  be 
a constant  decrease  in  the  wildlife  of  field 
and  stream  which  we  have  fought  to  protect 
for  many  years.  You  as  sportsmen  and  con- 
servationists should  do  everything  in  your 
power  to  broadcast  the  importance  of  con- 
servation. You  have  been  pioneers  in  con- 
servation activities  and  you  can  be  of  further 


value  in  bringing  the  importance  of  conser- 
vation before  other  groups  in  order  that  they 
too  will  become  consevation  minded. 

Let  it  never  be  said  of  you  that  you  came 
to  Harrisburg  to  attend  a sportsmen’s  meet- 
ing for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  wild- 
life for  selfish  purposes — for  your  own  sport 
and  amusement.  The  value  of  wildlife  as  a 
means  of  recreation  to  the  youth  of  this  state 
and  nation  is  of  far  more  importance  than  a 
few  fish  in  a creel  or  a piece  of  game  in  a 
bag. 

During  the  next  few  years  there  will  be 
plenty  of  work  to  do  to  bring  this  important 
phase  of  education  to  a reality.  Immediate 
results  are  not  expected  and  we  cannot  hope 
or  expect  the  educational  department  to 
accept  and  carry  the  entire  burden.  It  is  our 
aim  to  cooperate  with  them  in  the  entire  pro- 
gram so  that  the  greatest  good  may  result  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Federation 
meeting  last  year  we  made  several  contacts 
with  members  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  We  did  not  have  any  idea  that 
they  would  immediately  accept  the  program, 
develop  it,  put  it  into  practice,  develop  suit- 
able materials,  and  educate  teachers  without 
some  adequate  help  from  people  who  had 
some  knowledge  of  conservation  problems 
and  needs.  We  offered  the  program  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  and  a desire  to  assist 
the  educators  in  every  way  possible  in  a new 
field  of  education,  not  to  have  it  entered  in 
the  general  curriculum,  which  is  already 
somewhat  overcrowded,  but  to  have  it  inte- 
grated with  other  courses  of  study  rather 
than  as  a separate  course. 

The  success  we  have  achieved  during  the 
past  year  has  been  well  worth  the  effort  and 
method  of  approach.  We  have  found  Dr. 
Francis  B.  Haas,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  members  of  his  staff  to  be 
in  hearty  accord  with  the  program  in  any 
way  they  can  possibly  be  of  assistance  at 
this  time. 

One  of  the  first  real  steps  followed  a 
conference  with  Dr.  Haas  on  April  25th  when 
it  was  suggested  that  a conference  be  arrang- 
ed with  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 


These  youngsters  are  about  to  embark  on  a nature  hike. 
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Conservation  Education  Committee 


By  Robert  W.  Steventon, 

Chairman 

★ 

interested  in  conservation  activities.  This 
conference  was  held  May  15th  in  Dr.  Haas’s 
office.  It  was  here  that  the  suggestion  of 
bringing  the  story  of  conservation  before  the 
teachers  colleges  and  county  teachers  insti- 
tutes was  proposed. 

On  July  19th  Hon.  Seth  Gordon  and 
members  of  the  committee  were  invited  to 
attend  a meeting  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
State  Teachers  Colleges  held  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  Haas.  Here  Mr.  Gordon  very  ably  pre- 
sented the  necessity  of  Conservation  Educa- 
tion. We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  well  accepted  by  this  group.  Our  con- 
servation departments  have  been  invited  to 
lecture  to  the  student  body  of  many  of  the 
teachers  colleges.  By  these  lectures,  some  of 
which  are  already  given,  it  is  the  sincere 
hope  of  this  committee  and  the  conservation 
departments  that  enough  interest  will  be 
aroused  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
courses  of  study  in  conservation. 

Following  the  meeting  of  May  15th  when 
it  was  suggested  that  the  teachers  institutes 
be  contacted  with  speakers  to  bring  the 
teachers  a message  on  conservation,  each 
county  superintendent  was  given  an  op- 
portunity to  have  such  a speaker  present 
on  the  general  program.  The  interest  was 
far  greater  than  anticipated  and  by  early 
fall  more  than  half  the  counties  found  room 
on  their  programs  for  these  speakers.  Other 
counties  already  had  their  programs  com- 
plete and  stated  that  they  would  like  to  have 
a speaker  next  year.  The  results  of  these 
messages  thus  far  are  quite  encouraging. 
Many  requests  have  been  made  for  further 
information  and  materials.  As  far  as  we  have 
b°°n  able  to  learn,  Pennsylvania  is  the  first 
state  to  present  such  a program  before  the 
teachers  institutes. 

Much  of  the  information  used  in  the  mes- 
sages offered  to  the  teachers  was  gathered 
while  visiting  in  some  of  the  states  where 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  teach  conserva- 
tion. In  June  it  was  the  privilege  of  some 
members  of  this  committee  to  attend  the 
teacher  training  school  in  Tennessee  to  study 
the  set-up  in  that  state  on  conservation  edu- 
cation and  the  training  of  teachers.  During 
the  latter  part  of  August  it  was  again  a priv- 
ilege of  some  members  of  this  committee  to 
attend  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of  Con- 
servation Education  and  Publicity  at  Pigeon 
River  State  Forest,  Michigan.  Here  we  found 
sixteen  states  represented,  all  with  the  same 
ideal  in  view — to  discuss  what  is  being  done 
in  the  various  states  for  a more  adequate 
educational  program  on  conservation. 

While  on  the  way  to  Michigan  we  stopped 
in  Wood  County  Ohio  to  see  the  concentra- 
tion of  ringneck  pheasants.  They  were  so 
abundant  that  we  thought  we  were  on  a 
refuge.  We  soon  learned  that  we  were  on 
.open  hunting  grounds  with  some  reserva- 


tions. The  answer  to  the  concentration  area, 
which  is  never  stocked,  was  plenty  of  food, 
water,  and  cover.  It  is  an  example  in  con- 
servation. 

To  give  you  some  idea  that  this  conserva- 
tion education  program  is  expanding  and  that 
we  are  a part  of  it,  may  I relate  to  you  of 
being  called  to  Harrisburg  in  early  July,  with 
other  members  of  the  committee,  to  meet  a 
representative  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration who  was  preparing  to  launch  a pro- 
gram on  conservation  education  in  the  entire 
nation?  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state  con- 
tacted by  this  man  who  outlined  the  plan, 
and  was  extending  an  invitation  to  Pennsyl- 
vania to  participate  in  such  a program.  The 
plan  was  discussed  at  great  length  and  was 
finally  adopted  by  the  committee  and  later 
in  the  day  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
Federation.  During  the  next  few  weeks 
numerous  conferences  were  held  at  Harris- 
burg to  prepare  for  a meeting  of  conserva- 
tion minded  people  representing  many  of  the 
civic,  educational  and  service  organizations 
of  the  state.  This  meeting  was  held  August 
21st  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
with  Mr.  George  E.  Lundy,  Director  of 
Organization,  presenting  the  program.  Out 
of  eighty-eight  invitations  sent  out  through- 
out the  state  there  were  sixty-six  persons 
who  accepted  and  were  present  at  a luncheon 
where  the  program  was  presented  and  later 
very  generally  discussed  and  adopted. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  de- 
veloping materials  for  use  in  the  schools.  We 
feel  sure  that  the  materials  will  be  of  real 
value.  They  are  written  by  well  known  con- 
servationists and  criticized  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint  by  outstanding  educators, 
including  one  from  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  This  pro- 
gram will  be  brought  to  your  attention  in 
April  and  May  by  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration. 

On  January  2nd  we  were  called  to  Harris- 
burg to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  including 
some  conservation  courses  in  the  vocational 
education  program  of  the  state.  Thus  far  no 
results  have  been  gained.  But  I can  assure 
you  this  committee  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
gain  the  use  of  whatever  funds  it  can  for 


teaching  conservation  whether  it  is  for  child- 
ren or  those  who  will  teach  children. 

We  believe  that  laws  and  law  enforcement 
are  absolute  necessities  and  must  be  con- 
tinued. But,  if  we  continue  to  make  more 
new  laws  and  depend  upon  them  to  create 
an  attitude  and  respect  for  soil,  forests,  water 
wildlife  and  other  resources,  the  course  of 
Conservation  may  be  retarded.  With  proper 
education,  public  opinion  makes  law  enforce- 
ment simple,  less  expensive  and  popular  with 
all  groups. 

Many  persons  have  raised  the  question. 
“How  will  the  National  Wildlife  program 
affect  the  plans  of  the  Committee  on  Con- 
servation Education?”  The  Committee  feels 
that  it  can  gain  much  from  the  program  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  there- 
fore recommends  that  you  endorse  this  pro- 
gram which  is  now  under  way  in  the  entire 
nation. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  Mr. 
Francis  R.  Cope,  Jr.,  well  known  in  educa- 
tional and  conservation  circles  has  accepted 
the  chairmanship  for  Pennsylvania  for  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  program,  in  the 
following  telegram.  I quote: 

“Because  I regard  it  a duty  and  opportun- 
ity have  accepted  temporary  State  Chairman- 
ship Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Federation  for 
promotion  Conservation  Education.  Long  in- 
terested in  public  education,  nature  study 
and  forestry.  I believe  every  school  boy  and 
girl  should  understand  importance  conserv- 
ing water,  soil,  and  all  forms  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  In  this  time  of  world  crisis  con- 
servation natural  resources  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  National  Defense.  Counting  on  fullest 
cooperation.” 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  desires  to 
present  the  following  resolution. 

Be  it  Resolved:  That  a representative  be 

assigned  from  each  of  the  following  depart- 
ments and  commissions — The  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  Department  of 
Health  to  form  a council  of  Conservation 
Education — to  assimilate  and  prepare  basic 
and  supplementary  materials  for  courses  of 
study  in  conservation  for  use  in  teachers 
( Continued  on  Page  32) 


School  children.  Boy  Scouts,  and  members  of  4-H  Clubs  in  Pennsylvania  assist  Game  Protectors 

and  Sportsmen  in  feeding  game  in  winter. 
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Chester  County  Deer  Hunters 


HE  stood  there  in  the  lane — at  a point 
where  it  passed  through  the  woods  to 
the  farmhouse  clearing — with  his  sturdy  legs 
planted  solidly  apart,  locks  of  brown  hair 
showing  beneath  his  wcolen  cap,  his  spark- 
ling eyes  and  picture-like  ruddy  face  telling 
of  a hardy  out-of-doors  life. 

The  farmhouse  was  behind  him  as  he  faced 
the  weary  hunters  coming  down  the  rutted 
road  from  the  brush  laden  hills.  It  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  and  tne  setting  sun  seemed 
to  reflect  brilliantly  a knowing  smile  on  the 
face  of  the  husky  young  lad  as  he  queried: 

“Where’s  the  deer!!!” 

“Oh,  the  deer,”  the  hunters  replied  in 
unison,  “Well,  we  saw  a couple  but  we  just 
couldn’t  get  a shot.” 

“Y-e-a-a-h,”  the  13-year-old  said  with  an 
‘I  betcha  did’  tone. 

So,  in  just  ‘three  little  words,’  Charles 
Senger,  of  near  Morgantown  sized  up  the 
situation  and  verified  the  statement  previous- 
ly made  by  our  Boss  and  75  percent  of 
Coatesville’s  citizens  that:  “Those  birds  can’t 
hunt,  they  only  talk  a good  trip”. 

Of  course,  the  Boss  and  other  citizens  of 
this  city  were  referring  to  the  East  End 
Sportsmen’s  Club  Annual  Pilgrimage  into 
Northern  Chester  County  (Warwick  Town- 
ship) in  search  of  the  elusive  deer.  Every 
year  at  the  opening  of  the  deer  season,  the 
club  sends  representatives  up  along  the  bor- 
der of  Chester  and  Berks  Counties,  near  Pine 
Swamp,  to  prove  to  one  and  all  that  Chester 
County  has  its  own  prize  specimens  of  Santa 
Claus’  horses. 

On  December  2,  1940,  the  first  official  deer 
hunting  day  in  Pennsylvania  (for  both  buck 
and  doe),  several  members  of  the  East  End 
Sportsmen’s  Club  rolled  out  of  bed  some- 
where around  4:30  A.  M.  and  prepared  to 
leave  Coatesville  in  the  cold  dark  morning 
for  their  destination,  the  farm  of  L.  Walter 
Hartenstine,  whose  home  is  in  Warwick 
Township,  Chester  County,  and  whose  pas- 
tures lie  in  Union  Township,  Berks  County. 

Just  to  the  south  of  the  Hartenstine  farm- 
house, stands  what  seme  people  call  “Furnace 
Hill’  and  what  other  folks  refer  to  as  “Thomas 


Two  strange  hunters  spotted  a buck  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  but  missed  it. 


tain  to  the  north  side  and  toward  the  Harten- 
stine farmhouse  at  noon. 


D.  Herbert  Syfrit 
★ 


Hill”.  It  is  really  a minor  mountain  and  has 
brush  and  thickets  like  all-get-out. 

It  was  on  Furnace  Hill,  which  is  situated 
solely  in  Chester  County,  the  East  End 
Sportsmen  were  to  center  the  day’s  activities. 

The  party  was  made  up  of  the  following 
hunters:  H.  S.  Parmer  of  this  city,  licensed 
hunter  No.  3E182,  using  an  L.C.  Smith  .12 
gauge  gun;  Lacey  Kellon,  this  city,  licensed 
hunter  No.  5073,  using  a Winchester  .16  gauge; 
Robert  Kellon,  this  city,  licensed  hunter  No. 
5E306,  using  a Stevens  .410  gauge;  Charles 
Allison,  this  city,  licensed  hunter  No.  3E184, 
using  an  Ivor  Johnson  .12  gauge;  George  Hib- 
berd,  Sr.,  Thomdale,  licensed  hunter  No. 
8E024,  using  a Winchester  30-30  gauge;  George 
Hibberd,  Jr.,  this  city,  licensed  hunter  No. 
3E186,  using  a Winchester  .12  gauge;  and 
Hartenstine  of  Pine  Swamp,  licensed  hunter 
No.  Y9356,  using  a Krag  30-40  gauge.  The 
writer  tagged  along  to  be  in  at  the  kill. 

Leaving  Coatesville  at  5:15  o’clock  the  party 
arrived  at  the  Hartenstine  farm  shortly  after 
6:00  A.  M. 

A swig  of  hot  coffee  and  the  hunters,  under 
the  guidance  of  Hartenstine,  started  their 
first  drive  promptly  at  7:00  A.  M.  In  the 
swamp  land  north  of  the  farmhouse  the  hun- 
ters moved  south  across  the  pastures  and  up 
into  Furnace  Hill  and  Chester  County. 

There  the  main  drive  got  underway  in 
earnest.  With  Parmer,  Hartenstine  and  Hib- 
berd, Sr.,  taking  up  the  stand,  the  rest  of 
the  hunters  started  a drive  westward  around 
the  side  and  on  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

The  morning  was  “nippy”  and  along  the 
high  slopes  there  were  spots  of  snow.  Near 
the  end  of  the  first  drive  at  9:04  A.  M.,  two 
rifle  shots  rang  out  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  drivers.  Each  member  thought  another 
of  the  party  had  sighted  a deer.  A few  min- 
utes later,  however,  Parmer  and  Hibberd,  Sr., 
informed  others  in  their  party  that  two 
strange  hunters  had  spotted  a buck  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  but  had  missed  it. 

The  sun  rose  higher  and  threw  out  wel- 
come warmth  to  the  hunters  as  they  began 
the  second  drive  over  the  top  of  the  ridge 
from  the  north  to  the  south  side. 

Although  deer  tracks  were  in  evidence,  the 
Coatesville  huntsmen  failed  to  ‘jump’  any- 
thing more  than  a couple  of  grouse.  As  they 
neared  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  the  party 
members  learned  that  one  of  a foreign  hunt- 
ing party,  Alton  Care,  of  Oley,  Pa.,  had  bag- 
ged a 12-point  buck  right  under  their  noses, 
so  to  speak.  According  to  Game  Protector 
J.  E.  McCannon,  Chester  County,  the  buck 
weighed  190  pounds. 

The  East  End  Club’s  representatives  were 
not  discouraged.  They  dug  in  for  a third 
drive  which  went  east  on  the  south  side  of 
the  ridge.  This  drive  was  long  and  arduous, 
bringing  the  party  around  the  small  moun- 


On the  dirt  road,  extending  along  the  north 
side  of  Furnace  Hill,  Hartenstine  pointed  to 
fresh  buck  marks.  The  rest  of  the  hunters 
followed  the  tracks  to  where  they  disappear- 
ed in  a small  patch  of  woodland  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road.  It  was  decided  to  take  some 
soup  and  coffee  before  continuing  the  hunt 
however. 

After  being  replenished  with  food,  the  hun- 
ters were  attracted  by  a youngster  who  later 
turned  out  to  be  Senger.  He  was  sawing 
wood  on  the  Hartenstine  property,  but  angled 
over  to  chat  with  the  hunters.  He  seemed  to 
know  a thing  or  two  for  his  13  years. 

During  the  lunch  hour,  the  host  had  talked 
with  his  sister  at  the  farmhouse  and  learned 
the  buck  had  gone  straight  through  the  small 
patch  of  woodland  and  across  the  open  pas- 
tures in  Union  Township,  Berks  County.  A 
subsequent  drive  was  made  in  that  section 
as  the  wind  took  on  a stronger  velocity  that 
chilled  to  the  bone. 

With  no  luck  in  that  locality,  the  small 
band  of  hunters  made  a last  mighty  assault 
up  the  north  side  and  on  top  of  Furnace 
Hill. 

Parmer,  Hibberd,  Sr.,  and  Allison  started 
the  drive  from  the  top  of  the  ridge.  They 
succeeded  in  running  deer  ahead  of  them 
toward  the  stand-line. 

The  deer  were  still  wary,  however,  and 
the  only  thing  anybody  could  see  was  a fawn 
about  as  big  as  a Shepherd  dog.  Allison 
glimpsed  it,  but  did  not  shoot. 

Parmer  and  Hibberd,  Sr.,  made  a futile  last 
drive  through  the  extremely  heavy  laurel 
thickets  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  down  the 
north  slope  to  the  dirt  road.  The  hunters 
cleared  the  thickets  by  3:45  P.  M.  and  were 
ready  to  call  it  a day. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  the  party  walked 
down  the  rutted  dirt  lane  leading  to  the 
Hartenstine  farmhouse.  On  reaching  the 
clearing  they  could  see  young  Charles  Senger 
standing  with  his  legs  apart.  A smile  creased 
his  handsome  face  as  he  brazenly  asked: 

“Where’s  the  deer!!!” 


A smile  creased  his  face  as  he  brazenly  Asked 
“Where's  the  deer?" 
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HOW  PAUL  BUNYAN  BROUGHT 

CONSERVATION  TO  AMERICA 


* fey  Alt  <Jiy,de 


ONE  day  when  Paul  Bunyan  was  walking 
along  with  Babe,  his  big  blue  ax,  taking 
county-wide  steps,  he  came  plump  up  against 
Lake  Future.  If  you’ve  ever  heard  any  stories 
about  the  Northwest,  you  know  that  Lake 
Future  is  a lake  in  which  you  can  see  things 
as  they  are  to  be. 

Well,  Paul  should  have  known  better,  but 
his  curiosity  got  the  better  of  him  and  he 
took  a look  into  Lake  Future,  and  one  look 
was  enough!  He  let  off  a soughing  like  an 
Antarctic  hurricane,  causing  cattle  in  the  far- 
away Texas  panhandle  to  stampede.  For  he 
saw  that  all  the  lakes  had  been  fished  out, 
all  the  buffaloes  he  liked  to  use  for  sandwich 
filling  were  gone,  forests  he  used  for  tooth- 
picks were  chopped  down,  most  of  the  game 
was  gone  and  the  streams  were  full  of  pol- 
lution. 

“By  Gar,”  he  cried.  “Ain’t  that  something 
awful?  Ain’t  that  a crime.  I got  to  stop 
that  from  happening.  I don’t  want  to  live 
in  a country  with  no  hunting  and  fishing.” 
So  he  called  all  his  men  around  him  and 
asked  them  what  they  could  do  about  it. 
There  was  a lot  of  loud  chin  music,  but 
none  of  them  knew  the  answer.  They  all 
said  that  if  the  time  came  when  there  weren’t 
any  forests,  nor  hunting,  nor  fishing,  they’d 
pack  up  their  kits  and  move  over  to  the 
moon. 

Paul  said  he  guessed  he’d  have  to  find 
the  answer  himself.  So  he  started  walking 
around  the  world  looking  for  an  answer. 
Every  time  he  came  to  an  ocean  he  jumped 
nimbly  over  it. 

Well,  he  globe-walked  and  globe-trotted 
for  years  and  years  until  he  had  worn  a 
patch  clean  around  the  world — that’s  how  the 
equator  got  started. 

Finally  he  came  to  a country  not  much 
bigger  than  a fisherman’s  reach.  Though  he 
didn’t  hardly  expect  to  find  an  answer  there 


because  the  country  was  all  mountains,  he 
stoppe'd  to  watch  the  queer  things  the  people 
were  doing. 

Instead  of  plowing  their  land  straight,  like 
farmers  always  had  done,  they  were  making 
a crazy-quilt  of  the  ground,  plowing  around 
hills  and  leaving  patches  of  soil  unplowed 
here  and  there.  Some  of  the  men  were  even 
planting  seedling  trees  instead  of  leaving 
Nature  grow  them  the  way  she  always  had. 
They  were  dumping  fish,  instead  of  rubbish, 
into  streams  and  releasing  game  birds  and 
animals. 

“What  in  thunderation  is  going  on  here? 
What  do  you  think  you’re  doing"  ’ bellowed 
Bunyan. 

“We’re  practicing  Conservation,”  answered 
one  of  the  men.  “We’re  saving  our  forests 
and  soil  and  game  and  fish.” 

“What  is  Conservation?”  asked  Paul. 

“Well,  it’s  hard  to  describe,”  said  the  man. 
“You  can’t  see  it  but  you  can  feel  it.” 

“Well,  if  it  saves  forests,  soil,  game  and 
fish,  I want  one  even  if  you  can’t  see  it,” 
said  Paul.  So  he  grabbed  and  reached  around 
the  country  until  suddenly  he  felt  something 
big  and  knew  he  had  hold  of  Conservation. 

He  swung  the  heavy  thing  over  his  should- 
er and  started  back  to  America. 

Well  sir,  by  the  next  afternoon  he  was 
back  in  the  North  Woods.  He  sat  the  critter 
down  and  put  one  foot  on  it  to  keep  it  from 
running  away.  Then  he  reached  over  a 
couple  of  miles  or  so  and  picked  up  half  a 
forest  by  the  roots.  He  drove  the  trees  into 
the  ground  with  his  fist  and  soon  he  had  a 
pen  a mile  square  into  which  he  popped  the 
Conservation  animal. 

Well,  folks  from  all  over  the  state  came 
to  see  the  critter  and  then  folks  from  the 
wohle  country  trouped  in  and  stood  around 
the  pen  and  looked  in.  “There  ain’t  no  such 
animal,”  some  of  them  said — that’s  how  that 
expression  got  started. 

Others  said,  “So  that’s  Conservation.  That’s 
just  what  we  need.”  So  they  went  back  home 
and  told  all  their  neighbors  about  Conserva- 
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tion  and  made  speeches  about  Conservation 
and  gave  dinners  in  Conservation’s  honor. 

Finally  everybody  was  talking  about  Con- 
servation; Conservation  this,  Conservation 
that.  But  nobody  knew  exactly  what  Con- 
servation was.  Some  thought  it  was  doing 
this.  Some  thought  it  was  not  doing  that. 
Shooting  this.  Not  shooting  that.  But  no  one 
knew  exactly  what  it  was. 

And  while  they  were  gabbing  and  blab- 
bing, game  was  being  killed  off,  forests  were 
being  cut  down  and  topsoil  was  being  wash- 
ed into  the  ocean. 

Finally  Paul  Bunyan,  who  had  been  taking 
this  all  in,  decided  to  call  a halt.  “This  has 
got  to  stop,”  he  bellowed. 

So  he  called  everybody  who  was  anybody 
and  some  that  weren’t — scientists,  farmers, 
coonhunters,  butterfly-chasers,  foxhunters, 
fishermen,  biologists,  zoologists,  ichthyolog- 
ists, botanists,  ecologists,  agronomists  and  a 
guy  named  Jake.  And  they  all  met  at  the 
big  pen  where  Paul  kept  the  Conservation 
critter. 

“Well,  boys,”  said  Paul,  “it’s  time  we  got 
together.  Don’t  any  of  you  try  to  kid  me. 
None  of  you  has  seen  Conservation.  How’d  it 
be  if  each  of  you  went  in  there  and  found 
out  what  Conservation  really  is — and  take  it 
easy.” 

So  they  all  lined  up  and  each  one  went 
in  and  grabbed  hold  of  Conservation. 

After  they  had  all  filed  out  again  Paul 
said:  “Well,  what  is  Conservation?” 

“It’s  a fish,”  said  the  fisherman.  “I  felt  its 
tail.” 

“It’s  part  rabbit,  part  pheasant  and  part 
coon,”  said  the  hunter. 

“I  beg  to  differ,”  said  the  agronomist,  “but 
it’s  plain  to  see  that  it’s  contour-planting.” 

“It's  soil  conservation,”  said  the  farmer. 

“It’s  fish  fries,  coon  suppers  and  clam- 
bakes,” said  Jake. 

Every  one  else  gave  his  answer  and  all 
the  answers  were  different.  And  everybody 
(Contiued  on  Page  30) 
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Five  splendid  deer  killed  in  Elk  County,  two  7 point,  two  8 point  and  one  9 point  killed  by  the 
same  number  of  lucky  nimrods  as  follows,  left  to  right:  Al  Kostkas,  Bill  Halacats,  john  Codula, 

Frank  Hayes  and  Steve  Kostka.-. 


THE  DEER  CARRIES 
THE  MAIL 


Most  people  like  pets  and  nearly  everyone  has 
one  or  more  of  them  and  enjoys  them.  This  little 
fellow,  the  three  point  deer  known  as  Billy  and 
shown  with  his  owner,  Mr.  Oscar  Kohleffel  of 
Wiemer,  Texas,  tries  his  best  to  earn  his  keep.  In 
fact,  maybe  that  is  why  the  whole  family  loves  him. 

He  is  now  over  two  years  old.  Every  morning  he 
goes  to  meet  the  rural  mail  carrier  to  get  the  mail. 
Billy  has  a collar  and  a small  bell,  and  when  the 
mail  is  attached  securely  to  his  collar  off  he  goes 
to  the  house  with  his  little  burden  of  mail.  He 
seems  genuinely  disappointed  when  there  happens 
to  be  no  mail. 

We  might  say  that  during  hunting  season  the  little 
fellow  takes  his  life  in  his  hands  whenever  he  ven- 
tures out  because  there  are  those  who  would  enjoy 
shooting  at  him.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that, 
although  he  has  a collar  and  a bell,  he  has  twice 
been  shot,  once  in  the  neck  and  once  through  the 
foot.  However,  he  recovered  and  continues  to  make 
his  mail  carrying  expeditions  every  morning. 


Extra  large  mink  trapped  by  S.  V.  Sedlak, 
Windburne,  Pa. 


PICTORIAL 


Three  red  foxes  bagged  by  Came  Protector,  William  D.  Denton, 

New  Milford,  Pa.  >■ 


The  two  pictures  below  depict  another  drama  of  the  wild,  which  is  self- 
explanatory.  The  killer,  a stray  house  cat  which  is  said  to  have  weighed 
almost  16  pounds,  was  shot  in  a box  trap  by  Deputy  Came  Protector  George 
Miller  of  Allegheny  County.  Came  Protector  Ralph  A.  Liphart  of  Homestead, 
and  Deputy  Miller  were  trapping  rabbits  one  day  and  found  the  carcasses 
of  three  cottontails.  The  culprit  had  cleaned  off  all  the  meat.  The  second 
night  he  got  one  rabbit,  but  was  caught  himself  before  pursuing  his  grizzly 

marauding  any  longer. 
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YOUR  CLUB 

By  Samuel  H.  Crawford 


you  AND 


Six  weeks  old  pheasant  pens  built  by  the  Adams  County  Fish  and  Game  Association  which 
released  all  birds  received  (198)  in  good  condition.  They  liberated  88  in  October  and  held  the 

remainder  over  tor  Spring  release. 


AM  I my  brother’s  keeper?  You  should 
know  the  answer  to  that  question  if  you 
have  ever  read  the  Bible  or  attended  any 
church  session.  The  only  fault  to  find  with 
this  question  is  that  so  many  of  us  fail  to 
realize  the  returns  we’d  get  if  we  applied  the 
suggestion.  Any  man,  who  is  a true  sports- 
man, will  go  out  of  his  way  to  do  anything 
at  any  time  to  assist  a brother  sportsman. 

As  a secretary  for  some  time  to  a live, 
wideawake  organiaztion  I have  seen  this 
thing  happen  in  the  field  and  on  the  stream, 
and  have  heard  it  discussed  pro  and  con  by 
various  men  and  groups  of  men.  May  I here 
express  my  views  on  the  subject,  such  as 
they  are,  in  regards  to  club  memberships. 

Upon  application  we  hand  a prospective 
member  a form  on  which  we  have  printed 
our  aims  and  purposes,  which  begins  thus: 
“This  club  aims  for  the  development  of 
sportsmanship  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  the  promotion  of  friendly  relationship 
between  the  sportsmen  and  the  farmer.”  This 
should  be  enough  to  convince  any  man  of  the 
usefulness  of  a dub  of  this  type.  But  here 
we  seem  to  fall  down  for  some  reason  or 
another. 

In  our  town  of  eleven  thousand  population 
we  have  a membership  of  approximately  two 
hundred  men.  In  this  same  community  last 
season  there  were  some  three  thousand 
licenses  sold.  This  means  there  are  some  2800 
men  who  should  be  members  but  aren’t. 
WHY? 

The  reason  for  this  apparent  indifference 
in  our  midst  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  material  things,  especially  in  our  club.  It 
may  be  the  excuse  for  some,  but  not  ours. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  possessions  of 
our  organization. 

To  begin  with  we  are  a chartered  organiza- 
tion, thereby  absolving  any  individual  from 
any  personal  responsibility  for  any  accident 
that  may  occur  on  the  club  property  or  any 
function  of  the  club.  This  was  given  as  a 
reason  why  some  of  the  men  refused  to  join. 


What  a perfectly  ridiculous  excuse!  Most 
clubs  prefer  to  protect  their  tangible  assets, 
and  their  members,  that’s  why  they  incor- 
porate. 

Secondly,  we  have  a farm-game  project  of 
4500  acres,  the  first  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  We  were  told  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  club  by  the  game  protector  of  this  dis- 
trict that  more  game  was  taken  from  this 
project  than  from  any  similar  project  of  the 
size  in  the  state.  This  property  alone  re- 
quires enough  work  to  keep  many  men  busy, 
especially  during  the  winter  feeding  season. 
Last  year  we  spent  over  one  hundred  dollars 
for  feed.  Believe  you  me  those  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, and  pheasants  can  really  eat.  So  can 
the  cardinals;  they  relish  whole  com. 

Next,  we  have  what  is  probably  the  finest 
indoor  small-bore  rifle  range  in  this  region. 
It  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  town’s 
business  section,  making  it  easy  to  get  to. 
We  are  a member  of  the  Valley  Rifle  League 
which  offers  some  very  stiff  and  spirited  com- 
petition. Many  of  our  men  enjoy  it  to  the 
fullest  extent;  others  of  us  just  shoot  for  the 
fun  of  it. 

In  addition  we  have  a beautiful  casting 
pool  where  we  hold  our  tournaments  and 
weekly  sessions.  This  has  become  our  major 
summer  activity.  Alon ? with  this  we  hold 
summer  and  fall  trap  .hoots  which  are  al- 
ways well  attended. 

No,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  due  to  lack  of 
material  things  in  our  club;  there  must  be 
another  reason.  As  in  every  other  organiza- 
tion, we  have  the  workers  and  the  non- 
workers. The  thing  to  do  is  make  them  all 
workers  if  that  is  possible. 

At  a recent  meeting  held  by  our  club  we 
had  Harris  Breth  as  a speaker  and  he  surely 
gave  the  boys  some  food  for  thought  when  he 
made  the  statement  that  for  every  man  who 
is  a member  of  an  organization  there  are  nine 
licensed  men  in  this  state  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  any  club.  After  looking  over  the 
situation  in  this  town  I believe  he  is  right. 


After  thinking  the  matter  over  for  a while 
I began  to  ponder  to  myself  and  wonder  v\rhy. 
I decided  that  there  must  be  some  good  rea- 
sons and  for  my  own  satisfaction,  I might  as 
well  ferret  them  out  and  help  my  own  club 
and  some  others  as  well.  I decided  the  best 
way  to  get  at  the  real  reasons  was  to  see 
some  of  the  men  who  were  not  members. 

I went  about  and  casually  asked  numbers 
of  fellows  from  all  walks  of  life — doctors, 
dentists,  lawyers,  draymen,  mill  workers, 
miners,  and  various  others  this  question 
“Why  aren’t  you  a member  of  our  club?”  Our 
dues  are  not  prohibitive,  only  one  dollar  per 
year,  which  by  the  way  barely  covers  the 
expense  per  member  of  running  the  club. 

Some  of  the  answers  that  I received  were, 
to  say  the  least,  amazing.  They  ran  gamut 
of  everything  from  the  dislike  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissions  to 
dislikes  of  the  local  club  officials.  Some  said, 
of  course,  that  there  was  simply  nothing 
there  to  interest  them;  others  that  they  paid 
for  their  licenses  and  that  was  sufficient  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
Some  gave  as  a reason  the  lack  of  the  game 
and  fish.  A few  said  they  were  too  busy  to 
give  any  time  to  the  actual  work  of  the  club, 
and  still  others  said  they  could  see  no  advant- 
age in  belonging  to  a club.  However,  a big 
majority,  and  this  gentlemen  is  a vital  point, 
said  they  had  never  been  approached  on  the 
subject  and  that  they  would  have  been  glad 
to  join  if  such  had  been  the  case.  This  lack 
of  contact  is  our  fault  and  no  one  else’s,  and 
has  done  much  to  hold  down  the  membership 
list. 

Some  of  the  answers  I gave  to  the  various 
men  I talked  to  at  the  time  of  inquiries  are 
as  follows: 

To  the  men  who  told  me  they  didn’t  like 
the  actions  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sions I said  that  perhaps  they  were  not  aware 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  two  branches 
of  the  State  Government.  I hear  on  every 
side  there  is  no  game,  there  are  no  fish.  Con- 
sider if  you  will  the  problem  these  men  are 
confronted  with. 

In  a territory  as  thickly  populated  as  this, 
it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  every  man.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  get  the  proper  balance  of  game 
and  men. 

At  one  pool  in  our  vicinity  last  season  on  a 
warm  Sunday  afternoon  I made  a trip  around 
and  counted  ninety-six  men,  women,  and 
children  fishing.  Let’s  say  that  each  caught 
ten  fish,  and  many  caught  more  than  that, 
as  the  blue-gills  were  biting  well.  Consider 
the  drain  on  a pool  the  size  of  that  one,  not 
over  three  acres  if  it  is  that.  That  was  one 
Sunday,  and  that  same  thing  happens  day 
after  day 

On  our  game  project  one  day  this  season 
I stood  on  the  brow  of  a hill  with  the  vice- 
president  of  our  club  and  counted  nineteen 
men  and  eleven  dogs  in  a field  of  no  more 
than  thirty-five  acres.  Figure  the  chance  a 
piece  of  game  would  have  among  that  mob. 
Figure  the  cost  of  enough  rabbits  to  satisfy 
every  man  in  that  small  plot.  That  is  the 
thing  that  we  are  up  against  in  our  club.  To 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Beavers  an  d M uskrats  in 


Both  arinuils  chose  the  same  corner  in  which  to  sleep. 


OFTEN  we  see  animals  in  pens  for  public  or  private  observation, 
but  rarely  do  we  think  about  the  animals  so  confined.  Do  they, 
while  being  kept  in  captivity,  carry  on  their  natural  daily  habits? 
Or,  do  they  just  “accept”  their  dictated  future  and  drag  out  an 
existence  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives?  Some  persons  feel 
sorry  for  caged  animals  and  believe  none  of  Nature’s  creatures 
should  be  so  held,  because  surely  they  will  be  discontented.  Actual- 
ly, however,  animals  while  in  confinement  usually  receive  better 
food  and  have  better  and  safer  living  conditions  than  those  in  the 
wild. 

Perhaps  a few  personal  observations  made  while  caring  for 
beavers  and  muskrats  at  the  Trailside  Museum,  Bear  Mountain 
State  Park.  New  York,  will  help  to  answer  the  above  questions. 
During  th°  summer  of  1939  I had  the  care  of  two  adult  beavers 
which  were  litter  mates;  the  past  summer,  1940,  I had  one  adult 
beaver  and  two  muskrats  in  the  same  pen.  The  beavers  were 
caught  in  June,  1937  when  they  were  about  six  weeks  old  and  had 
been  kept  in  confinement  ever  since.  The  muskrats  were  given  to 
the  Museum  during  the  summer,  so  I do  not  know  exactly  how  old 
they  were;  however,  I believe  they  were  born  early  in  1940. 

Since  the  cage  was  inside  a building,  it  was  unnecessary  to  give 
the  animals  protection  from  the  elements.  The  pen  was  made  of 
concrete  and  heavy  gauge  wire  on  a chestnut  frame;  it  was  ten  feet 
long  by  four  and  one-half  feet  wide  by  four  and  one-half  feet  high. 
A pool  with  running  water,  six  feet  long  and  eight  inches  deep,  in 
the  center  of  the  pen,  with  resting  platforms  at  each  end,  gave  the 
animals  ample  room  to  swim  and  move  about. 

To  keep  the  animals  in  proper  physical  condition  they  were  given 
natural  foods  as  well  as  many  garden  vegetables.  The  leaves,  bark, 
and  green  twigs  of  aspen,  or  popple  (poplar)  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  the  principal  food  of  beavers,  were  fed  to  them  daily.  Water 
lilies,  grasses,  etc.,  and  an  occasional  sunfish  or  eel  were  also  pro- 
vided for  the  muskrats.  So  that  the  diet  would  be  varied  I gave 
them  apples,  potatoes,  carrots,  cabbage,  lettuce,  beet  tops,  plantain 
and  clover. 

The  animals  were  accustomed  to  being  fed  at  twelve-thirty  and 
five  o’clock.  If  they  were  not  fed  at  those  hours,  they  became  very 
restless.  The  muskrats  would  follow  anyone  along  the  side  of  the 
pen  expecting  a carrot  or  an  apple.  The  beaver  would  swim  around 
the  pool  becoming  more  and  more  impatient.  Finally,  not  receiv- 
ing any  attention,  it  would  waddle  up  to  the  pen  door  and  scratch 
furiously  until  given  something.  Both  animals  were  quite  tame  and 
would  take  food  from  my  hand.  Not  once  in  the  many  times  I fed 
them  did  they  try  to  bite  me. 

Since  the  animals  are  natural  associates,  at  least  in  the  Bear 
Mountain  State  Park  area  where  muskrats  often  live  in  the  ponds 
constructed  by  beavers,  it  is  easy  to  understand  their  friendly  rela- 
tionship while  living  together  in  captivity.  Although  the  ’rats 
would  occasionally  steal  the  beaver’s  food  while  it  was  eating,  it 
never  fought  with  them.  Often  when  startled  while  swimming 
together,  one  of  the  muskrats  would  dive  under  the  beaver  and 


By  ROBERT  H.  WILSON 

Editor’s  Note'.  It  is  a coincidence  that  the  Game  Commission 
displayed  a dozen  live  muskrats  unth  two  live  beavers  in  a large 
tank  with  running  water  at  the  State  Farm  Slioiu  this  year.  The 
venture  was  successful  and  created  considerable  comment. 


come  up  beneath  its  chin.  Both  animals  chose  the  same  comer  in 
which  to  sleep.  If  the  beaver  happened  to  be  there  first,  the  musk- 
rat would  climb  up  on  its  back  or  force  a way  between  the  beaver 
and  cage  to  sleep.  This  did  not  seem  to  bother  the  beaver  in  the 
least 

Upon  waking,  the  beaver  usually  “made  itself  presentable"  by  a 
bit  of  scratching  and  combing  with  the  specialized  comb  claw  on 
each  hind  foot.  Then  having  completed  its  “toilet”,  the  beaver 
often  groomed  one  of  the  muskrats.  Not  once  in  the  many  repeated 
groomings  did  the  smaller  animals  object.  The  beaver  generally 
started  on  the  muskrat’s  back  and  worked  down  either  side.  It  did 
this  much  the  same  way  a dog  chases  a flea.  With  very  small  bites 
it  worked  through  the  muskrat’s  fur  removing  the  dead  hairs  and 
skin. 

No  doubt  the  most  unusual  act  of  the  two  animals  was  that  of 
the  beaver  picking  up  a muskrat  by  the  loose  skin  of  its  back  or  the 
nape  of  its  neck  and  carrying  it  from  one  end  of  the  pen  through 
the  pool  to  the  other.  After  picking  up  the  ’rat  in  its  teeth,  the 
beaver  did  not  let  it  hang  there  in  the  same  way  a cat  picks  up 
her  kittens,  but  helped  support  the  muskrat  with  its  fore  paws. 
The  muskrat  never  fought  when  this  took  place;  it  just  squirmed 
a bit,  squealed,  and  waited  until  it  had  been  deposited  at  the  other 
end  of  the  pen.  Then  both  animals  usually  went  back  into  the 
water. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  many  animals  are  comparatively 
voiceless,  especially  in  captivity.  I found,  however,  that  the  beavers 
and  muskrats  were  rather  vociferous,  the  beavers  more  so  than  the 
muskrats.  Besides  the  high-pitched  squeals  the  muskrats  gave 
when  being  carried,  they  also  squealed  while  attempting  to  take 
food  from  the  beaver  or  when  being  groomed.  If  annoyed  the 
muskrats  squealed  not  unlike  a cornered  house  rat  and  made  a 
rasping  sound  by  grinding  their  teeth  together.  The  squeal  was 
the  only  vocal  sound  I heard  the  muskrats  make.  The  beaver, 
however,  made  several  different  noises.  When  “begging”  for  food 
or  having  its  food  stolen  by  one  of  the  muskrats,  it  made  a sound 
quite  similar  to  the  cry  of  a human  baby  or  the  short  bleat  given 
by  a lamb.  While  sleeping  it  would  likewise  groan  or  sigh.  If 
annoyed  or  alarmed  it  would  hiss  and  click  or  gnash  its  teeth 
making  a grinding  sound. 

Because  space  did  not  permit,  the  animals  were  unable  to  follow 
their  natural  instincts  of  house  and  dam  construction.  However, 
when  a large  portion  of  a tree  trunk  was  put  in  the  pen,  the  beaver 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 


They  were  quite  tame  and  would  take  food  from  my  hand. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

// 9,  everything  from  12  to  25  meters  (36  to  75  ft.)  will  be 
in  focus.  Shoot  when  you  estimate  the  bird  to  be  at  this 
distance  as  it  is  impossible  to  focus  on  a diving  or  swiftly 
moving  bird.  The  bright  July  sun  and  the  intense  reflection 
from  the  white  sand  will  permit  exposures  at  least  as  fast 
as  1/500  sec.  at  this  aperture. 

A safer  method,  however,  is  to  wait  until  you  nearly 
step  on  a small,  cupped-out  depression  in  the  sand,  possibly 
lined  with  broken  clam  shells,  in  which  you  see  two  or 
three  brown-spotted  eggs.  But  suddenly,  one  brown  spotted 
egg  may  sprout  a head  and  start  to  amble  off.  Focus  and 
shoot  quickly  for  that  is  a young  tern,  and  it  will  soon 
hide  in  a tuft  of  sword  grass.  Then  take  a picture  of 
the  nest  and  eggs  using  a yellow  filter  and  plenty  of  speed. 
While  photographing  the  nest,  the  parent  birds  will  dive 
directly  at  you.  Ignore  them  until  the  large  camera  is 
set  on  a tripod  about  5 feet  from  the  nest  and  the  long 
cable  release  attached.  Cover  the  camera  with  a sand- 
colored  cloth,  securely  anchored  so  it  won’t  flap.  This  ac- 
complishes two  purposes.  It  hides  that  fear-inspiring  ap- 
paratus from  the  bird  and  prevents  the  sun  from  heating 
the  film.  It  is  also  advisable  to  hide  yourself  as  much  as 
possible  both  from  the  birds  and  the  sun.  Either  pick  a 
bit  of  beach  grass  or  use  the  sand-colored  cloth. 

Birds  Are  Not  Mathematicians 

If  you  have  an  assistant  or  fellow  enthusiast  with  you, 
let  him  walk  away  after  you  are  settled,  for  surprisingly, 
the  old  adage  that  a bird  can  count  one  but  can’t  count 
two  seems  to  work.  Then,  all  you  have  to  do  is  wait.  It 
may  be  long,  or  it  may  be  short.  We  have  seen  a tern 
hover  over  its  nest  for  one  hour,  tantalizing  us  by  frequent 
dips  to  as  low  as  6 feet,  from  the  ground,  but  never  alight. 
We  have  also  seen  one  come  in  and  go  again  as  many  as 
five  times  in  twenty  minutes.  With  patience  and  luck  you 

A vvillet  looks  like  a greater  yellow-legs  except  that  he  has 
lavender  legs.  When  he  flies  his  wing  pattern  becomes  visible. 

Taken  with  a Leica  camera  and  135-mm  lens. 


should  be  able  to  get  many  beauties,  lighting,  jumping,  or 
feeding  the  young  its  fish  dinner.  A particularly  good 
pose  is  that  split  second’s  immobility  after  the  feet  have 
touched  the  ground  but  before  the  wings  fold  in.  If  you 
are  adept  at  doing  two  things  at  once  you  can  continue 
trying  flight  pictures  with  the  miniature  camera  at  the 
same  time. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  a tern-like  bird  that  will 
frequently  be  found  nesting  with  the  terns.  It  is  slightly 
larger,  black  on  top,  white  underneath,  with  an  orange-red 
bill,  the  lower  mandible  being  longer  than  the  upper.  It  is 
a black  skimmer.  With  its  low,  effortless,  sweeping,  decep- 
tively rapid  flight  with  rather  slow  wing  beat,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  graceful  of  all  seashore  birds  and  a most  beauti- 
ful thing  to  record.  Frequently,  the  mated  pair  will  fly 
in  close  proximity  to  the  photographer  and  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  wing  shots  of  two  birds  together. 

Another  variety  of  bird,  known  as  the  black-crowned 
night  heron,  or  quawk,  must  have  a place  to  roost  during 
the  hours  it  is  not  on  the  long  and  arduous  hunt  for  food. 
This  will  be  in  groves  of  trees  or  preferably  dead,  vine- 
covered  tree  stumps.  We  are  very  lucky  in  that  our  island 
boasts  two  of  these  groves  at  some  distance  apart.  These 
herons  are  night-fishers  and,  as  such,  one  might  expect 
their  daylight  vision  to  be  poor,  but  as  in  the  case  of 
every  owl  we  have  ever  seen,  this  belief  seems  to  be  a 
complete  and  total  fallacy.  The  hiding  spot  must  have 
certain  definite  requisites.  It  should  be  so  placed  that  you 
have  your  back  to  the  sun  so  that  birds  flying  by  or 
lighting  near  you  will  be  in  good  strong  sunlight.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  open  sky  area  because  nothing  ob- 
scures or  confuses  flight  pictures  more  than  an  out  of 
focus  background  of  criss-cross  branches.  It  must  be  well 
protected  from  sight  but  not  so  overgrown  that  stray  twigs 
and  leaves  come  between  the  camera  lens  and  the  birds  to 
be  photographed.  These  birds  seem  to  like  best  dead, 
bare,  twisted  trees  but  will  also  light  in  the  tops  of  those 
in  leaf.  Every  kind  of  flight  and  still  pictures  can  be 
taken — groups  overhead,  single,  soaring  birds;  lighting  shots 
with  the  legs  dropped  down,  the  wings  curved  back;  two 
or  more  sitting  on  one  limb;  the  long  necks  either  pulled 
in  at  ease,  or  extended  in  alarm;  jumping  birds;  and  so  on. 
They  always  discovered  us  sooner  than  we  wished  and 
took  off  again,  but  fifteen  minutes  with  a large  flock  of 
this  kind  is  equal  to  many  days  search  for  single  birds. 
With  these  birds,  there  may  be  an  occasional  American 
egret,  and  the  greater  blue  heron  will  also  roost  in  trees, 
but  at  least  for  us,  this  has  been  a most  uncommon  sight. 

This  same  grove  was  frequented  off  and  on  during  the 
day  by  the  little  green  herons.  This  species  is  not  as 
shy  as  the  quawk.  On  the  contrary,  although  they  discover 
you  as  soon  and  see  you  as  well  as  the  others,  they  seem 
to  have  an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  if  you  remain  quiet, 
they  will  stay  and  peer  at  you  from  behind  near  branches, 
chiding  you  as  an  interloper  with  their  dry  rasping 
“tch-tch.” 

For  all  these  birds,  again  we  use  the  miniature  camera 
and  the  135-mm  lens.  Here  pictures  cannot  be  taken  faster 
than  1/200  sec.  at  //6.3  or  1/500  sec.  at  f/4.5  as  the  reflected 
light  from  the  trees  does  not,  of  course,  equal  that  coming 
from  either  water  or  sand.  For  sitting  birds,  if  there  is 
time,  we  can  lessen  the  speed  and  stop  down  the  lens. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  even  better  way  of  photo- 
graphing the  little  green  heron.  This  bird  feeds  by  day 
at  the  edge  of  the  high  tide  grass  or  along  the  banks  of 
creeks  bisecting  the  salt  grass  meadows.  It  can  often  be 
approached  closely  in  a drifting  boat  whereas  a person 
walking  near  it  would  have  no  chance  of  passing  unnoticed. 
These  birds  remain  in  our  locality  from  May  through  the 


Immature  herring:  grull  photographed  from  an  automobile 

crossing  the  Jones  Beach  causeway  bridge.  Below,  a pair  of 
black  skimmers  which  nest  on  Long  Island  occasionally. 


middle  of  October  and  frequently  become  almost  tame. 
One  memorable  day  we  were  able  to  take  six  or  eight 
pictures  of  a young  heron  as  close  as  six  feet  without 
scaring  it  away.  When  we  see  a bird  at  some  distance, 
we  flatten  ourselves  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat;  one  person 
steers  it  while  the  other,  with  the  camera  raised  to  eye 
level,  sits  motionless  in  the  bow  ready  to  shoot  when  we 
have  drifted  in  to  close  enough  range.  By  keeping  the 
bird  constantly  mirrored  in  the  range  finder  and  changing 
the  focus  as  the  boat  drifts  nearer,  we  ensure  a sharp 
image.  Generally  speaking  the  sign  of  alarm  that  our 
subject  is  about  to  take  off  is  the  sudden  outstretching 
of  the  neck  and  possibly  a slight  twittering  of  the  wings. 
This  seems  to  be  a common  habit  of  nearly  every  species. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  bird  be  in  direct  sunlight, 
as  many  have  such  excellent  protective  coloring  that  they 
will  blend  into  the  reed  background  unless  sharply  lighted. 

Among  the  birds  you  may  see  in  this  way  are  the  yellow- 
legged snipe,  bittern,  osprey,  various  kinds  of  hawks,  herons, 
etc.  Occasionally  you  will  draw  a complete  blank,  but 
often  you  will  obtain  a picture  of  something  quite  out 
of  the  ordinary,  that  you  can  get  in  no  other  manner. 

Terns  and  gulls  can  also  be  photographed  from  a moving 
boat  in  a somewhat  different  fashion.  Every  one  must 
have  witnessed  the  fishing  fleet  come  in  from  the  sea 
with  its  catch,  followed  by  flocks  of  diving,  chattering 
seabirds.  If  you  are  not  on  board  one  of  these,  you  can 
easily  decoy  your  own  following  with  a 25  per  cent  pur- 
chase of  “shiners.”  You  will  have  to  be  adept  at  throwing 
these  the  correct  distance  away,  as  again  there  will  be 
no  time  to  focus  on  the  diving  bird. 

The  easiest  and  most  ridiculous  way  we  have  ever  taken 
pictures  is  through  the  window  of  an  automobile.  Most 
birds  are  even  less  afraid  of  a moving  car  than  they  are 
of  a moving  boat.  We  have  never  driven  over  the  Jones 
Beach  Parkway  without  taking  the  camera  along.  If  nothing 
else  was  visible,  there  usually  were  herring  gulls  sitting 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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The  law  in  Michigan  now  prohibits  a hunter  from  climbing  a tree  to  stalk  game.  However  he  may 

stand  atop  a stump. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 


“On  the  first  day  of  the  season  there  were 
231  cars  parked  at  headquarters  of  S.  G.  L. 
No.  29,  and  along  the  road  leading  to  it.  We 
were  out  at  4 A.  M.  and  no  guns  were  loaded 
until  the  hunters  were  in  the  woods,  and  no 
one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  woods  until  7 
o’clock.  Had  no  accidental  shooting  around 
cars,  and  none  in  the  woods.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-one  deer  were  brought  out  during 
the  day  that  we  got  a check  on.  Not  a large 
kill  but  more  than  I expected.”— John  A. 
Hopkins,  Game  Protector,  Warren  County. 


“Several  days  after  making  some  release 
cuttings  near  Refuge  Headquarters  where  we 
thought  the  deer  were  all  killed  off,  it  looked 
as  though  all  the  deer  in  this  section  had 
come  home  to  feed.” — Game  Protector  John 
A.  Hopkins,  Warren  County. 


Twenty-six  whooping  cranes  are  on  the 
Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  south- 
eastern Texas  now,  an  increase  of  18  percent 
over  last  year’s  wintering  population  of  22, 
but  the  rare,  big  white  bird  that  utters  the 
peculiar,  hysterical-sounding  cry  that  has 
given  it  its  name  is  making  a struggle  for 
survival  according  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 


Deputy  Game  Protector,  Walter  S.  Crosky, 
of  Plymouth  writes:  “While  searching  cars 
in  the  small  game  season,  I overheard  more 
than  one  hunter  complain  because  they  did 
not  find  more  rabbits  or  much  other  game  to 
shoot.  They  asked  me  what  the  matter  was 
with  the  Game  Commission?  Why  didn’t 
they  stock  more  game?  This  was  my  reply: 


Deputy:  “Where  did  you  hunt  this  year?” 
Hunter:  “The  same  place  as  last  year.” 
Deputy:  “How  many  rabbits  did  you  get 
last  year?” 

Hunter:  “Got  our  limit  of  game  everytime 
we  were  out.” 

Deputy:  “Well  it  is  nobody’s  fault  but  your 
own  that  there  is  no  game  this  season.  You 
didn’t  leave  any  for  seed.  Furthermore,  when 
five  hunters  go  through  a field  and  come  in 
with  their  limit,  there  is  bound  not  to  be  any 
rabbits  left  to  breed  for  the  next  season.  If 
a hunter  uses  a little  good  judgment  and 
leaves  a little  seed  stock,  he  will  not  have 
to  worry.” 


“On  December  11,  Mayland  Miller,  Jr.,  of 
Hyndman,  R.D.,  killed  an  anterless  deer  on 
property  ad  j oining  Game  Lands  N o.  204.  Upon 
examination  of  the  fallen  animal,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  killed  a buck  that  had 
shed  its  antlers. 

“Antler  shedding  is  very  common  in  the 
northern  tier  counties  of  Pennsylvania  but 
of  the  thousands  of  deer  that  I examined  in 
Bedford  County  within  the  past  year  this  is 
the  first  deer  that  I saw,  or  had  reported, 
that  had  shed  its  horns.  Again  on  the  last 
day  of  the  season  another  large  buck  killed 
near  Refuge  No.  520  shed  its  horns  upon 
being  shot. 

“I  doubt  very  much  whether  food  condi- 
tions can  have  any  bearing  on  these  cases 
as  these  deer  ranged  in  sections  where  food 
was  abundant. 

“During  the  anterless  deer  season  of  1938, 
a large  number  of  deer  were  killed  in  Coler- 
ain  Township,  Bedford  County.  Said  terri- 
tory is  located  in  vicinity  of  Game  Commis- 
sion Headquarters  at  Refuge  No.  520.  Local 
hunters  and  sportsmen  felt  that  it  would  take 
years  for  deer  to  again  establish  themselves 
in  this  section;  however,  last  year  a very 
large  kill  of  beautiful  antlered  bucks  was 
made  and  also  a lot  of  crotch  or  “Y”  bucks 
were  killed. 

“During  the  past  season  another  large  kill 
was  made  in  the  same  territory  where  the 
large  kill  was  made  only  two  years  before. 
This  year  a large  number  of  hunters  managed 
to  bag  large  antlered  bucks  that  were  worth 
mounting  and  storing  among  their  memoirs. 
These  large  deer  had  heavy  horns  and  long 
points,  and  weighed  from  95  pounds,  8-point 
bucks  to  200  pounds,  8-point  bucks. 

“During  the  season  just  passed  local  news- 
papers published  accounts  of  150  and  160 
pound  does.  However  most  of  the  weights 
were  estimated.  One  community  through 
which  I work  regularly  boasted  of  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  largest  doe  that  would  be 
killed  this  season.  Said  deer  would  weigh 
200  pounds  if  it  weighed  a pound.  However, 
upon  weighing  the  doe  it  was  found  that  it 
weighed  127  pounds,  actual  weight.  The  hun- 
ter who  killed  the  deer  certainly  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  it  was  one  of  the  largest 
deer  killed  in  that  section.” — Albert  R.  Bach- 
man, Game  Protector,  Bedford  County. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 


THE  READERS  ALWAYS  WRITE 

In  your  column  (News  from  Here  and 
There)  in  the  Bradford  Journal  of  November 
14,  1940,  you  ran  an  article  which  reads  as 
follows: 

“Although  a bear  killed  a number  of  his 
sheep,  an  unidentified  farmer,  near  here,  is 
reported  as  having  been  fined  $100  for  catch- 
ing a bear  in  a trap  set  to  protect  the  far- 
mer’s stock.” 

I detect  an  undertone  of  sympathy  for  the 
farmer  and  a doubt  as  to  the  fairness  of  the 
Game  Commission  in  this  article. 

As  a field  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  enlighten 
you  on  the  facts  of  this  case. 

It  is  true  that  a farmer  was  fined,  as  stated, 
for  trapping  a bear  which  killed  five  of  his 
sheep.  It  is  a man’s  constitutional  right  to 
protect  his  own  property,  but  he  must  re- 
main within  the  law  when  doing  so.  The 
Game  Law  provides  for  this  in  the  following 
manner.  When  a bear  kills  or  injures  live- 
stock, the  farmer  must  contact  the  District 
Game  Protector  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
circumstances.  He  will  then  be  granted  per- 
mission to  kill  the  bear  and  retain  the  car- 
cass for  food.  He  shall  also  be  compensated 
in  full  for  all  the  damage  the  bear  has  done. 
Could  anything  be  fairer? 

Every  farmer  knows  this  law  and  they 
also  know  it  is  unlawful  to  use  a bear  trap. 
Therefore,  when  he  is  apprehended  doing 
just  that,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
is  deliberately  violating  the  law,  and  we  act 
accordingly. 

I wonder  if  most  people  realize  the  danger 
of  a bear  trap?  When  set,  a bear  trap  has  a 
jaw  spread  of  about  two  feet.  Each  jaw  has  a 
row  of  steel  teeth  about  four  inches  long. 
The  spring  on  these  traps  is  so  powerful 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  one  man  to 
set  the  trap.  Consider  then,  if  you  will,  the 
fact  that  if  a hunter  should  step  into  this 
trap,  his  leg  would  undoubtedly  be  broken, 
if  not  completely  severed.  It  is  very  possible 
that  he  would  die  of  exposure  and  loss  of 
blood  before  help  would  come  to  him,  be- 
cause it  would  be  physically  impossible  to 
free  himself. 

This  is  the  main  reason  the  Commission 
has  outlawed  these  traps.  It  has  been  the 
constant  aim  of  the  Commission  to  reduce 
the  dangers  which  confront  the  more  than 
600,000  hunters  who  yearly  go  to  the  woods 
and  fields  for  a day’s  shooting. 

The  article  does  not  state  that  this  same 
farmer  has  had  satisfactory  settlements  for 
bear  damage  on  two  previous  occasions  nor 
that  he  cut  off  the  two  hind  quarters  and 
left  the  rest  to  rot.  Even  though  he  was 
fined  for  killing  the  bear,  the  farmer  will 
be  paid  in  full  for  the  damage  done. 

I will  thank  you  to  print  this  letter  so  that 
the  public  will  be  set  right  about  this  case 
and  the  genuine  sportsmanship  that  always 
prevails  with  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission.— Game  Protector  Bernard  McDer- 
mott, Bradford,  Pa. 


Audubon  Society  Moves  To 
Suppress  Plumage  Traffic 

American  women  are  giving  wide  sup- 
port to  the  National  Audubon  Society’s  cam- 
paign against  violation  of  laws  affecting  the 
importation  or  sale  of  wild  bird  plumage 
according  to  John  H.  Baker,  Director  of  the 
Society. 

Among  the  national  leaders  who  have  en- 
dorsed the  campaign  to  suppress  the  wide- 
spread traffic  in  the  plumage  of  wild  birds 
for  millinery  and  decorative  purposes  are 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Dr.  Mary  Woolley, 
Miss  Fannie  Hurst  and  Miss  Mary  Pickford. 

National  and  local  organizations  of  women 
have  responded  to  the  National  Audubon 
Society’s  appeal  for  cooperation  and  in  many 
states  and  communities  are  actively  engaged 
in  creating  public  opinion  against  the  sale 
and  use  of  the  feathers  of  wild  birds. 

The  National  Audubon  Society’s  campaign 
has  already  resulted  in  greater  activity  by 
enforcement  officers  with  seizures,  prosecu- 
tions and  fines  resulting. 

“We  ladies  are  guilty,  of  course,”  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  said  in  a statement  on  the  cam- 
paign. “If  we  realized  that  we  were  stamp- 
ing out  so  many  beautiful  wild  birds  and 
destroying  the  species  for  all  time,  we  would 
not  be  very  happy,  no  matter  how  becoming 
our  head-dress  might  be.  But,  most  of  us 
buy  such  things  with  little  thought  as  to 
what  lies  behind  the  product  ...  I hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Audubon  Society’s  crusade 
will  be  very  successful,  and  that  all  of  us 
who  like  to  think  we  are  well  dressed  will 
shun  the  use  of  feathers  obtained  by  killing 
wild  birds.” 

“It  gives  me  deep  satisfaction  to  endorse 
your  campaign  to  end  all  traffic  in  wild  bird 
plumage,”  said  Dr.  Mary  Woolley.  “I  have 
been  troubled  this  autumn  as  I realize  that 
the  educational  campaign  to  end  the  destruc- 
tion of  birds  for  fashion’s  sake  must  be 
waged  again.  I am  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
traffic  in  wild  bird  plumage.” 

“What  would  a forest,  a meadow,  or  our 
gardens  be  without  the  songs  of  birds?”  said 
Miss  Mary  Pickford.  “The  lustre  of  their 
beauty  illuminates  with  grace  and  loveliness. 
Their  daily  symphonies  bring  harmony  to 
saddened  hearts.  Can  we  not  in  gratitude 
for  these  joyous  gifts,  do  everything  possible 
to  protect  them?  I most  heartily  endorse 
the  National  Audubon  Society  in  their  new 
campaign  for  the  protection  of  one  of  God's 
loveliest  expressions.” 

“The  opportunities,”  said  Miss  Fannie 
Hurst,  “which  present  themselves  to  the 
female  of  the  species  for  adornment  are  so 
varied  that  there  does  not  seem  any  valid 
reason  for  her  encroaching  into  the  zones 
of  animal  life,  where  it  is  necessary  to  mas- 
sacre in  the  name  of  millinery  . . . It  is 
ironic  that  the  so-called  gentler  sex  should 
continue  to  tolerate  itself  in  this  role  of 
inexorable  killer  of  birds.  If  the  quality  of 
mercy  will  not  bestir  their  hearts,  legislation 
must  stay  the  hand  of  those  industries  which 
deal  in  the  pitiful  looting  of  the  bright  bird 
kingdom.” 

Among  the  organizations  which  have  al- 
ready taken  action  to  support  the  National 


Audubon  Society’s  campaign  against  illegal 
plumage  are  the  American  Society  for  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  American 
Humane  Association,  Garden  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs, 
and  numerous  women’s  organizations,  state 
Audubon  societies  and  sportsmen’s  groups. 


FOR  FISH  AND  BIRDS 

For  fish  and  birds  I make  this  plea 
May  they  be  here  long  after  me. 

May  those  who  follow  hear  the  call 
Of  old  Bobwhite  in  spring  and  fall; 

And  may  they  share  the  joy  that’s  mine 
When  there’s  a trout  upon  the  line. 

I found  the  world  a wondrous  place, 

A cold  wind  blowing  in  my  face 

Has  brought  the  wild  ducks  in  from  sea, 
God  grant  the  day  shall  never  be 

When  youth  upon  November’s  shore 
Shall  see  the  mallards  come  no  more! 

Too  barren  were  the  earth  for  words 
If  gone  were  all  the  fish  and  birds. 

Fancy  an  age  that  see  no  more 
The  mallards  winging  in  to  shore; 

Fancy  a youth  with  all  its  dreams 
That  finds  no  fish  within  the  streams. 

Our  world  with  life  is  wondrous  fair; 
God  grant  we  do  not  strip  it  bare! 

Edgar  A.  Guest. 


The  photographer  probably  forgrot  this  lucky  nim- 
rod’l  name,  anyhow  he  killed  a wild  turkey,  rabbit 
and  crouse  the  first  day. 
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BOY  OF  SIXTEEN  HUNTING 

Q.  Is  a boy  sixteen  years  of  age,  properly 
licensed,  allowed  to  go  hunting  alone? 

R.K.— Red  Hill,  Pa. 

A.  Yes.  A boy  that  age  need  not  be  accom- 
panied by  an  older  person  while  hunting 
with  firearms,  the  only  requirement 
being  a hunter’s  license  for  the  current 
year.  Under  the  present  law,  a boy  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
must  be  accompanied  by  some  member 
of  his  family  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
older.  Persons  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen must  be  accompanied  while  hunting 
by  an  adult  at  least  twenty-one  years  of 
age  but  the  accompanying  person  need 
not  be  a member  of  the  family. 

* * * 

KILLING  DOGS  CHASING  DEER 

Q.  There  have  been  quite  a few  arguments 
as  to  who  has  the  authority  to  shoot  dogs 
running  deer.  Does  anyone  have  that 
right,  or  is  it  confined  to  a State  officer 
or  Game  Protector? 

A.M. — Johnstown,  Pa. 

A.  Dogs  in  the  pursuit  of  deer  may,  under 
the  present  Law,  be  killed  by  any  person 
only  when  such  dogs  are  in  such  close 
pursuit  as  to  endanger  the  life  of  the 
deer,  or  are  found  in  the  act  of  killing  a 
deer.  The  authority  to  kill  dogs  under 
these  circumstances  is  not  limited  to  State 
officers. 

* * * 

SALT  FOR  DEER 

Q.  Is  it  permissible  to  put  salt  out  in  the 
woods  for  deer? 

A.  Yes,  so  long  as  it  is  not  used  as  a lure 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  deer  at  the 
point  where  the  salt  is  placed.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Game  Commission  place 
rock  salt  for  deer  during  the  late  Spring 
and  early  Summer  months  when  these 
animals  seem  to  thrive  best  upon  it,  but 
with  the  approach  of  Fall  and  Winter 
the  salt  diet  is  discontinued.  We  see  no 
objection  to  sportsmen  placing  salt  in 
Spring  and  Summer  as  is  done  by  Game 
Protectors,  provided  it  is  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  District  Game  Protec- 
tor; but  salting  deer  should  be  stopped 
immediately  upon  the  approach  of  colder 
weather.  To  kill  a deer  at  a salt  lick  in- 
volves the  offender  in  a penalty  of  $100.00. 
* * * 

MIGRATION  OF  CROWS 

Q.  Do  crows  migrate? 

A.  Yes.  While  it  is  true  that  with  the  ap- 
proach of  Spring  a number  of  crows 
spending  the  Winter  with  us  pair  off  and 
nest,  a great  majority  of  the  thousands 
of  crows  wintering  in  Pennsylvania  move 
farther  north  into  the  Canadian  zone 
before  Spring  has  passed. 


By  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH 

ALL  GULLS  PROTECTED 

Q.  Is  it  legal  to  shoot  sea  gulls?  Are  they 
protected  in  any  way? 

C.A.B.F. — Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  All  species  of  gulls  are  protected  in 
Pennsylvania  under  both  Federal  and 
State  laws.  The  penalty  for  shooting  one 
of  these  birds  under  Pennsylvania  Law 
is  $10.00,  and  under  Federal  Law,  up  to 
$500.00. 

* * * 

HUNTING  OPOSSUMS  WITH  DOG 
AND  GUN 

Q.  Is  it  permissible  to  carry  a gun  in  the 
woods  while  training  dogs  on  raccoons 
and  opossum?  There  being  no  closed 
season  on  opossums,  is  one  allowed  to 
carry  a gun  to  kill  them,  when  having  a 
dog  along? 

R.H. — Export,  Pa 

A.  The  Game  Law  makes  it  unlawful  to 
carry  a shotgun  or  rifle  while  training 
dogs,  except  during  the  open  season  for 
hunting  game.  If  a dog  owner  desires  to 
use  a dog  for  hunting  opossums,  and  is 
absolutely  sure  that  the  dog  will  not 
pursue  anything  but  opossums  or  other 
unprotected  animals,  we  see  r.o  cbjec'.ion 


OUT  OUR  WAY 


to  his  carrying  a gun  (shotgun  or  rifle) 
while  doing  so,  except  from  April  1st  to 
the  following  August  19th,  when  no  dog 
may  be  permitted  to  pursue  any  wild 
bird  or  wild  animal.  The  hunter  who 
uses  a dog  for  hunting  unprotected  ani- 
mals such  as  skunks,  opossums  and  foxes, 
after  the  close  of  the  small  game  season, 
is  responsible  for  seeing  that  his  dog  does 
not  chase  any  game  while  he  carries  a 
gun  of  the  type  fired  from  the  shoulder. 
* * * 

CARDINALS  IN  WINTER 

Q.  There  have  been  several  cardinals  around 
my  home  all  Winter.  Is  this  unusual? 

A.  No.  The  cardinal,  commonly  known  as 
“red  bird”,  is  a resident  of  Pennsylvania 
the  entire  year.  This  beautiful  bird 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  with- 
stand our  Winters  and  so  long  as  a diet 
of  weed  seeds  and  other  small  vegetable 
substances  are  available,  the  cardinal  can 
thrive  very  well  in  spite  of  snow  and 
freezing  temperatures.  While  many  car- 
dinals apparently  move  slightly  farther 
south  at  the  approach  of  Winter,  it  is  a 
fact  that  a large  number  of  them  remain 
with  us  in  Pennsylvania  to  share  and 
apparently  enjoy  our  cold  weather. 


By  WILLIAMS 
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A free  Game  News  subscription  for  one  year,  together  with  a copy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Bird  Life,”  and  “Pennsylvania  Wildlife,”  will  be  given  for  each  interesting , 
unusual  or  historical  fact  pertaining  to  Pennsylvania  or  American  wildlife  accepted 
for  this  column.  Only  boys  and  girls  under  iS  are  eligible,  and  each  historical  contri- 
bution must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  proof.  Address  all  items  to  ,r Wildlife 
Then  and  Now,”  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


“Wolves  are  probably  among  the  most  devoted  parents  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Male 
wolves  have  been  known  to  show  themselves  to  hunters,  howl  to  make  sure  they  have 
been  spotted,  and  then  lead  the  hunters  away  from  dens  containing  wolf  cubs.”  Taken 
from  an  article  in  Natural  History  Magazine  by  Gardner  Soule,  a feature  writer. — Harry 
E.  Hoffman  (age  13),  Gardners,  Pa. 


“Exhaustive  studies  have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  oysters  change  sexes — 
from  male  to  female  and  from  female  to  male. 

“A  fish  can  drown.  And  he  does  if  he  is  placed  in  water  devoid  of  oxygen.  But 
certain  swift-moving  fish,  such  as  the  mackerel,  also  will  drown  if  restricted  so  that  they 
cannot  swim  rapidly.  The  current  of  water  produced  solely  by  the  movements  of  the 
gills  does  not  supply  sufficient  oxygen  for  these  fish  to  live,  even  though  the  water  is 
saturated  with  oxygen. 

“Despite  much  scientific  investigation,  nothing  is  known  of  the  spawning  of  the  sail- 
fish  and  his  cousin,  the  swordfish.  Neither  sailfish  nor  swordfish  are  ever  caught  in  a 
spawning  condition,  and  it  is  a rare  occasion  when  a sailfish  under  three  feet  long  is 
caught.  Where  they  spawn  and  where  the  young  spend  their  time  is  one  of  the  greatest 
mysteries  of  the  ocean. — Carl  Kulberg  in  the  Pittsburgh  Sunday  Press,  November  3, 
1940.” — Miss  Ellen  M.  Boder  (age  10),  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Largest  and  oldest  of  American  Grouse  is  the  “Sage  Hen”.  Often  reaches  29  inches  in 
length,  against  the  ruffed  grouse’s  17  inches.  Different  from  all  other  grouse,  it  has  no 
gizzard,  and  never  swallows  gravel.  Page  96,  Outdoor  Life,  December. — by  Gus  Mayer. — 
Submitted  by  Francis  Wontenay  (age  13),  Box  263.  Brookville,  Pa. 


Do  you  remember?  40  years  ago,  December  9,  1900,  Clyde  Cook  and  John  Chelton 
returned  Sunday  night  from  a week’s  hunt  in  Mercer  County,  bringing  with  them  a bag 
of  63  rabbits,  30  quail  and  12  pheasants.  Oil  City  Derrick,  Dec.  9,  1940. — Submitted  by 
Carl  Wm.  Eckert  (age  14),  K.  R.  No.  3,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 


“Probably  the  first  conservation  law  was  passed  about  650  B.  C.  It  is  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  in  Deuteronomy,  Chapter  22,  Verse  6.  It  reads  as  follows:  If  a bird's  nest 

chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way  of  any  tree  or  on  the  ground,  whether  they  be  young 
ones  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  is  sitting  upon  the  young  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt  not 
take  the  dam  with  the  young”. — Submitted  by  F.  Rodney  Smith.  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Box  153, 
Belle  Vernon,  Pa. 


“The  Bob  white  packs  its  eggs  (sometimes  as  many  as  32)  so  skillfully  in  its  nest, 
pointed  ends  down,  that  no  human  hand  could  rearrange  them  in  less  space.  Proof: 
Outdoor  Life,  June  1940”.  Submitted  by  Robert  Robbins  (age  9),  Port  Allegany,  Pa. 
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MOST  UNUSUAL  BREED  PRIZE 
SPOTTING  DOS  SHOW 
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“They  hadda  ffive  me  the  prize — mine  was  the  only  entry.’ 


An  event  which  bestowed  an  honor  upon 
the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  one  of  its  rep- 
resentatives took  place  at  the  recent  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  through  the  election  of  Richard 
Gerstell,  Chief  of  the  Commission’s  Division 
of  Propagation  and  Research,  as  President  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Society  for  1941. 

Mr.  Gerstell  succeeds  Victor  H.  Cahalane, 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  as  the 
head  of  this  organization  of  professional  wild- 
life workers.  Other  officers  elected  include: 
Dr.  Walter  P.  Taylor,  Texas  Wildlife  Co- 
operative Unit,  College  Station,  Texas,  Vice- 
President;  Frank  Edminister,  U.  S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  Secre- 
tary; and  Lee  Yeaker,  of  the  Illinois  National 
History  Survey,  Urbana,  Illinois,  Treasurer. 


“On  Saturday,  February  8th,  I saw  seven 
turkeys  at  the  Game  Feeder  in  Refuge  97A. 
This  is  the  largest  flock  that  I have  ever  seen 
in  the  Refuge  at  one  time.  They  were  feed- 
ing on  the  oat  sheaves  which  I had  covered 
the  feeder  with.  Turkeys  also  feed  on  com 
at  feeder  but  that  had  all  been  eaten  and 
they  were  in  and  on  top  of  the  feeder  eating 


oats.  These  are  all  genuine  wild  birds  as  no 
birds  were  stocked  in  that  section  for  some 
time.  Also  have  a couple  turkeys  coming  into 
feeders  at  headquarters.” — Albert  R.  Bach- 
man, Game  Protector,  Bedford  County. 


“Down  along  the  West  Branch  of  Hicks  Run 
near  the  county  line,  the  deer  have  destroy- 
ed a lot  of  young  sumac.  There  are  several 
patches  of  young  sumac  about  3 to  4 feet  high 
that  have  been  eaten  down  to  a diameter  of 
at  least  one-half  inch.” — George  E.  Sprankle, 
Game  Protector,  Cameron  County. 


“The  gray  squirrels  and  deer  feed  on  the 
com  almost  as  soon  as  I put  it  out.  Where 
the  timber  is  being  cut  on  the  Game  Lands 
the  deer  feed  heavily  on  the  tops  of  the  trees 
that  have  been  felled.” — E.  J.  Turner,  Game 
Protector,  Wyoming  County. 


“The  deer  are  living  from  our  improvement 
cuttings,  and  I found  where  they  even  dug 
down  in  the  snow  to  get  at  the  young 
sprouts.” — Roland  Turley,  Game  Protector, 
Bedford  County. 


“H.  L.  Plasterer,  his  nephew,  and  myself 
shot  the  crow  roost  we  located  on  Saturday 
evening.  The  three  of  us  killed  263  crows.” — 
J.  R.  Spahr,  Game  Protector,  Cumberland 
County. 


“I  was  patrolling  State  Game  Lands  No. 
29  on  January  31  when  I found  what  I 
thought  was  where  a mink  had  killed  a grey 
rabbit.  Tracks  looked  something  like  a wea- 
sel’s, but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rabbit 
had  been  dragged  about  200  feet,  I thought  it 
was  a mink.  I got  a trap  and  made  a set 
and  the  next  morning  had  a large  brown 
weasel  and  tracks  in  the  loose  snow  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  animal  that  made  the 
kill.” — John  A.  Hopkins,  Game  Protector, 
Warren  County. 


“We  have  observed  the  tracks  of  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  game  that  have  been  taking 
advantage  of  our  feeders.” — Fuller  H.  Cof- 
fin, Game  Protector,  Erie  County. 


“Have  located  quite  a few  wild  turkeys  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  82.  These  are  being 
fed  by  workers  on  the  WPA  project.  On 
Thursday,  January  30  while  walking  through 
Refuge  82  I estimated  that  I saw  the  tracks 
of  at  least  twenty  different  turkeys.” — 
Nicholas  M.  Ruha,  Game  Protector,  Somerset 
County. 


“Conditions  bad  due  to  heavy  snow  fall, 
there  being  around  14  to  15  inches  in  the 
forests.  Turkeys  have  been  pretty  well  locat- 
ed and  are  being  fed  by  different  sportsmen. 
About  30  turkeys  are  being  fed  through 
townships  of  Logan  and  West.” — Ross  G. 
Metz,  Game  Protector,  Huntingdon  County. 


“The  NYA  crew  that  was  working  on  the 
dog  training  preserve  for  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary made  58  large  shelters  and  14  grape  vine 
release  cuttings.  There  were  thinnings  made 
in  the  beech  timber.  A large  amount  of  June- 
berry  and  witch  hazel  was  released.  Several 
apple  trees  and  some  sumac  was  also  released. 
This  section  has  a large  amount  of  black 
cherry  and  some  fine  young  ash  in  the  sec- 
tions worked  on.” — Edward  Shaw,  Game  Pro- 
tector, Clarion  and  Forest  Counties. 


“There  seems  to  be  an  epidemic  of  dogs 
chasing  deer  this  winter,  not  just  in  one 
locality,  but  all  over  the  county.  It  may  be 
caused  by  crippled  deer  straying  close  to 
farms  and  roads  for  feed.  I had  reports  the 
past  week  of  one  case  where  the  deer  came 
up  to  a party  cutting  wood  and  he  put  it  in 
his  garage.  It  had  a leg  broken  in  two  places 
from  bullets.  I killed  the  deer,  and  one  dog.” 
— John  A.  Hopkins,  Game  Protector,  Warren 
County. 


“All  feeding  shelters  filled  on  Group  No. 
45  and  the  game  knows  where  to  find  them 
if  the  tracks  in  the  snow  mean  anything. 
I notice  the  ringnecks  are  travelling  from 
one  food  strip  to  another  on  No.  151  and 
tracks  are  plentiful.” — R.  P.  Schmid,  Game 
Protector,  Butler  County. 
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BEAVERS  AND  MUSKRATS  IN  PUBLIC 


Continued  from  Page  19 


generally  cut  it  into  shorter  lengths  and  piled  it  in  one  corner. 
Whether  it  was  of  any  significance  or  not  I cannot  say,  but  the 
materials  were  placed  over  the  hole  where  the  water  entered  the 
tank.  Three  rocks,  the  heaviest  weighing  about  ten  pounds,  were 
kept  in  the  pool  and  these  were  often  pushed  about.  The  box- 
screen  covering  the  outlet  drain  often  was  moved.  All  this  was 
done  by  the  beavers;  the  muskrats  never  did  any  work  while  caged. 

A beaver  does  all  its  cutting  with  the  four  sharp  incisor  teeth. 
Contrary  to  common  belief,  however,  logs,  stones,  and  mud  are 
carried  or  pushed  about  with  the  fore  feet  and  chest.  The  flat 
paddle-like  tail  was  used  as  a rudder  and  as  an  aid  in  balancing 
only,  not  as  a tool  of  any  sort.  Some  materials,  logs,  branches,  etc., 
were  carried  in  the  animal’s  mouth. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  here  that  many  of  the  actions  credited  to 
the  beaver  never  take  place.  As  just  mentioned,  its  broad  flat  tail 
is  a balance  and  locomotor  organ;  occasionally  it  is  slapped  on  the 
water  as  the  animal  dives,  serving  as  an  alarm  signal  to  other 
animals.  I have  never  observed  the  beaver  using  its  tail  as  a trowel 
for  plastering  mud  on  a house  or  dam,  nor  have  I seen  it  carrying 
mud  or  other  materials  on  it.  Nor  does  it  drive  stakes  with  it  or 
let  it  hang  in  the  water  while  sleeping  to  see  if  the  water  level  of 
its  pond  is  in  anyway  changed.  Admittedly,  the  beaver  does  have 
rather  an  oddly  shaped  tail,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  versatile  an  organ 
as  some  writers  would  have  us  believe. 

Although  both  beavers  and  muskrats  are  known  to  be  quite 
playful  when  in  the  wild,  it  was  only  the  beaver  that  continued 
such  activity  while  in  confinement.  The  muskrat  never  seemed  to 
be  in  a playful  mood.  The  beaver  while  swimming  would  occasion- 
ally duck  its  head  suddenly  under  water  and  then  roll  completely 
over.  Or  it  might  stop  when  on  its  back  to  splash  and  thrash  about. 
This  happened  but  a few  times  this  past  summer  when  there  were 
only  the  one  beaver  and  two  muskrats  in  the  pen.  During  the 
summer  of  1939,  when  there  were  two  beavers,  this  frequently  hap- 
pened. As  soon  as  one  animal  started  the  performance,  the  other 
one  joined  it  in  the  water.  Then  instead  of  just  splashing  around 
alone  they  wrestled  a bit.  They  swam  up  alongside  each  other, 


facing  in  opposite  directions,  caught  hold  of  each  other  with  their 
front  feet  and  pushed  and  scratched  with  their  hind  feet,  rolling 
over  and  over  in  the  water.  When  they  tired  of  this,  after  five 
minutes  or  so,  they  crawled  out  of  the  water,  dried  themselves  by 
pushing  the  water  from  their  fur  with  their  paws,  and  fell  asleep. 

Beavers  are  not  considered  as  climbers,  for  they  are  not  equipped 
physically  for  climbing.  However,  upon  opening  the  Museum  door 
one  morning  I found  a beaver  out  of  the  cage.  The  evening  before, 
I had  put  some  red  maple  in  for  them  instead  of  the  preferred 
aspen.  Some  of  the  bark  and  a few  leaves  were  all  that  had  been 
eaten.  Probably  the  beaver,  not  wanting  anything  but  the  usual 
poplar,  had  become  so  restless  that  it  tried  to  find  some.  The 
beaver  had  forced  its  way  up  the  side  of  the  pen  by  wedging  itself 
between  the  wire  and  inlet  water  pipe.  Somehow  after  reaching 
the  top  of  the  cage,  it  had  climbed  over  a horizontal  eight  inch  lip 
of  wire  that  projected  inward  and  then  had  fallen  to  the  floor.  In 
the  course  of  its  ramblings  about  the  building  during  the  night, 
the  beaver  had  chewed  two  table  legs  and  the  corner  of  the  pen. 
It  had  also  broken  and  partly  eaten  a large  fern  that  was  growing 
in  a pot  on  the  floor.  A wire  cover  has  been  put  on  the  cage  every 
night  since  to  prevent  a similar  adventure. 

As  I have  mentioned,  though  the  muskrats  and  beavers  were  in 
a rather  small  pen,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  particularly  hampered 
in  their  activities.  Nor  were  they  bothered  by  the  interested  spec- 
tators they  had  a good  part  of  the  day.  The  forenoon  was  usually 
spent  in  sleep,  while  the  afternoon  was  occupied  with  eating,  swim- 
ming, and  moving  about.  Having  seen  them  at  night  but  once,  I 
cannot  say  how  they  spent  the  dark  hours.  On  that  one  occasion 
I surprised  them  and  found  both  in  the  pool  feeding.  Since  that 
incident  took  place  at  eleven-thirty,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  animals  were  active  at  least  part  of  each  night. 

From  observations  made  of  muskrats  and  beavers  in  the  wild 
and  from  what  I have  seen  of  captive  animals,  I believe  I am  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  some  caged  animals  follow  their  natural  ten- 
dencies and  habits  as  closely  as  conditions  permit. 


BE  SURE  OF  YOUR  SHOT 

that  glimpse,  between  and  beyond  our  target,  and  assures  us  no 
fellow  sportsman  is  in  line  of  fire. 

Assuming  that  we  have  acquired  the  correct  principles  of  steady 
holding,  accurate  aiming,  and  properly  squeezing  the  trigger,  it 
remains  for  us  to  practice  these  essentials  and  to  develop  a smooth 
coordination  of  mind  and  muscle.  Until  this  is  accomplished  we 
have  not  progressed  very  far  on  the  road  to  become  practical  game 
shots. 

The  Virginia  or  white-tailed  deer  runs  with  a graceful  canter, 
but  rises  the  width  of  his  body  at  every  bound — one  of  the  hardest 
of  marks  to  hit  as  he  runs  straight  away. 

Too  many  will  hold  their  sights  on  the  body  of  the  animal  and 
fire  when  most  of  it  is  in  the  air.  The  result  is  the  bullet  cuts  the 
space  above  him  as  he  comes  down;  then  some  will  fire  when  he 
is  on  the  ground  and  as  he  rises  the  bullet  will  miss  or  hit  a leg. 
The  rifle  should  be  fired  at  the  point  of  space  the  deer  will  occupy 
when  the  bullet  reaches  him.  This  sounds  foolish  with  our  high- 
speed cartridges  of  the  present  day,  but  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  brain-to-finger  message,  which  in  all  shooters  varies. 

Some  men  seem  to  have  a natural  coordination  of  mind  and 
muscle  when  firing  at  game,  and  bring  home  the  bacon;  but  behind 
all  this  you  will  find  he  is  the  fellow  who  has  given  himself  some 
practice,  estimating  distances,  and  shooting  at  targets  of  some  kind 
during  the  off  season.  The  natural  difficulties  of  hitting  moving 
game  with  a single  ball  are  numerous,  and  each  one  presents  a 
problem  with  a separate  solution.  The  same  goes  for  wing  shoot- 
ing with  a shotgun  as  well. 

Through  careful  propagation,  wise  stocking,  and  a rigid  law 
enforcement  program  carried  on  by  the  Game  Commission,  our 
fields  and  forests  have  become  filled  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
large  and  small  game.  We  can  now  really  enjoy  our  sport,  and  if 
our  position  or  chance  of  making  a “SAFE  and  SURE”  shot  is  not 


Continued  from  Page  5 

as  it  should  be,  we  can  hold  our  fire  with  the  happy  assurance  that 
it’s  not  the  last  piece  of  game  we  will  see;  nor  did  we  jeopardize 
our  companion  who  just  at  that  moment  was  concealed  from  view. 
It  is  only  an  attitude  of  this  kind,  coupled  with  the  realization  of 
danger,  that  will  reduce  hunting  accidents.  A gun  is  no  safer  than 
the  man  who  carries  it.  Every  hunting  season  gives  us  the  sad 
record  of  lives  lost,  and  injuries  suffered  by  hunters  in  the  same 
fields.  Most  of  them  are  the  result  of  careless  and  inefficient 
handling  of  firearms.  We  do  not  permit  a person  behind  the  wheel 
of  a car,  on  our  highways,  who  has  not  proven  to  be  capable  and 
responsible;  but  for  lack  of  a better  system  we  issue  a hunting 
license  to  any  citizen  that  has  the  price.  Following  this  we  sit 
back,  grinding  our  teeth  and  feeling  helpless  when  anti-firearm 
legislation  is  proposed,  demanding  that  guns  be  abolished  or  the 
use  of  them  strictly  regulated.  This  ever  recurring  toll  of  accidents, 
year  after  year  is  going  to  deprive  us  of  one  of  the  greatest  builders 
of  manhood  and  nations  unless  we  each  do  something  about  it. 

The  great  game  of  regulation  target  shooting  that  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  nation,  both  indoors  and  out,  is  not  marred  with  a 
record  of  loss  of  life  and  serious  injury.  This  is  the  result  of  just 
practicing  what  we  preach  about  safe  and  intelligent  gun  handling. 
We  must  forever  practice  and  enforce  on  ourselves  the  “Ten  Com- 
mandments of  Safety”.  Spread  and  teach  the  lessons  of  clean 
sportsmanship  and  practical  marksmanship  to  anyone  we  think 
needs  or  can  use  the  knowledge. 

Our  thousands  of  future  sportsmen  are  in  schools  and  colleges 
where  many  of  our  organized  clubs  have  extended  instruction  and 
help.  There  is  no  greater  satisfaction  than  to  see  the  gleam  of  pride 
and  confidence  on  the  face  of  a boy  with  his  first  gun;  when  he  can 
shoot  the  10  out  of  the  10  ring  on  his  target.  Heaven  help  the 
dictator  who  tries  to  dictate  to  a nation  of  riflemen  that  can  “Be 
Sure  of  Their  Shot”. 
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The  pledge  of  friendship  and  eooperation  open  up  many  acres  of  forbidden  land  to  public  hunting. 


state  and  other  Fish  Hatcheries,  where  good 
sound  lectures  are  given  and  valuable  infor- 
mation gathered  by  the  boys  which  otherwise 
would  never  have  been  obtained.  The  Club 
also  works  in  close  harmony  with  Parent- 
Teacher’s  associations  and  papers  are  written 
and  read  by  the  boys  at  regular  stated  meet- 
ings of  the  association.  In  this  direction,  the 
Keystone  is  pioneering  in  a new  field,  the 
blazed  trail  of  which  will  certainly  serve  to 
much  good  and  advantage  in  the  years  to 
come. 

The  Club  owns  several  fine  row  boats 
which  are  available  for  its  members  on  Wild- 
wood Lake,  just,  north  of  Harrisburg,  where 
much  of  the  Club’s  bass,  bream  and  catfish 
planting  programs  have  been  carried  on. 
The  Keystone  Trap-shooting  grounds,  its  an- 
nual outing  each  summer  and  its  annual  ban- 
quet each  mid-winter,  hold  a fond  attraction 
and  anticipation  throughout  the  year.  Its 
timely  cooperative  program  by  the  Public 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  the  writer 
is  a member,  serves  to  bring  about  a more 
advanced  understanding  between  sportsman 
and  farmer.  The  regulating  policy  on  law 
and  order  which  spells  expulsion  to  any 
member  found  to  have  violated  the  fish  or 
game  laws  or  the  property  or  premise  of 
land-owners  and  farmers  and  makes  him  a 
defendant,  with  the  club  a co-prosecutor.  All 
members  are  requested  to  make  a personal 
request  to  hunt  and  fish  wherein  premises 
are  posted  and  required  to  furnish  the  Club 


KEYSTONE  SPORTSMEN  ACTIVE 


By  A.  W.  David,  Chairman 
Division  of  Public  Relations, 

Sometime  during  the  deer  season  of  1935, 
a group  of  men  from  Harrisburg  and  vicinity, 
while  hunting  far  back  in  the  forest  of  Clin- 
ton County,  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a 
sportsmens’  club.  The  result:  The  Keystone 
Sportsmens’  Association. 

Committed  to  a policy  of  good  fellowship, 
clean  sportsmanship  and  honest  citizenship, 
some  twenty  of  the  original  members  met, 
elected  G.  C.  Madenford  its  first  president 
and  under  his  wise  guidance  set  out  to  build 
up  a membership.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year  (1936)  almost  two  hundred  sportsmen 
came  under  the  banner  of  the  Keystone  Club 
all  in  harmonious  cooperation  with  the  var- 
ious Departments  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Government.  Mr.  Madenford  continued  until 
October  1,  1937,  when  increased  duties  as  a 
railroad  engineer  caused  him  to  retire  as  ac- 
tive head.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  Allen 
Barrett,  a prominent  sportsman  and  conserva- 
tionist of  Pennsylvania.  Under  Barrett,  the 
organization  entered  into  some  new  depar- 
tures and  the  club  was  converted  into  a cor- 
poration. Advancing  the  yearly  membership 
to  $1.00,  thus  giving  each  member  a paid-up 
yearly  subscription  to  any  sportsman’s  maga- 
zine he  chose,  a swell  arm  chevron,  and  a 


light  lunch  at  every  regular  meeting.  The 
roster  grew  in  leaps  and  bounds  until  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1938,  some  seven  hun- 
dred members  were  enrolled.  Although  the 
club  does  not  engage  in  raising  game  or  fish, 
it  does  take  an  active  part  in  the  distribution 
of  game  birds  and  animals  and  the  stocking 
of  our  streams.  Finances  of  the  Keystone 
Sportsmen,  however,  are  appropriated  and 
applied  entirely  in  an  educational  direction. 

The  organization  is  made  up  of  a president, 
a vice-president,  a secretary,  an  assistant  sec- 
retary and  a treasurer.  In  addition  there  is 
a governing  board  of  executives  known  as 
the  Board  of  Governors,  each  member  of 
which  is  the  chairman  of  a respective  branch 
or  division  of  the  club’s  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  functions  of  a 
sportsman’s  club,  the  Keystone  Sportsmen 
engage  m a well  balanced  and  projected 
policy  designed  to  enlighten  the  youth  of  its 
area  and  thus  develops  a keener  and  more 
protectorate  sense  of  responsibility  among 
the  boys.  Carefully  selected  groups  of  school 
boys  are  taken  on  regular  expeditions  into 
the  woods  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  food 
shelters  for  the  game  in  the  winter  months. 
These  boys  also  assist  the  Club’s  Committee 
with  the  distribution  of  fish  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission.  Visits  are  made  to 


Members  feed  game  throughout  the  winter. 
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secretary  with  the  name  and  address  of  farm- 
lers  who  agree.  To  these  farmers  the  club 
mails  a personal  letter  conveying  the  thanks 
I and  appreciation  of  the  organization  with  the 
I desire  that  it  too,  may  some  day  be  of  service 


to  the  farmer. 

The  club  also  maintains  an  Exchange  where 
I the  member  lists  items  of  hunting  and  fishing 
; equipment  they  wish  to  sell  or  exchange. 


A comprehensive  motion  picture  history  of 

i the  club’s  activities  is  made  throughout  the 
year  and  many  courtesy  signs  and  items  of 

ii  convenience  find  permanent  fixture  in  the 
^wooded  areas  round  and  about  the  Capital 
(City. 

In  its  sixth  year,  the  club  is  headed  by: 
^President,  L.  M.  Hayes;  Vice-President,  Ross 
Eckman;  Secretary,  Harry  Gardner;  Ass’t 
Secretary,  Robert  Gardner;  Treasurer,  George 
Weaver. 


The  Board  of  Governors:  Game,  Earl  Mey- 
ers; Fish,  Wm.  A.  Hamacher;  Public  Rela- 
tions, A.  W.  David;  By-Laws,  L.  M.  Hayes; 
Real  Estate,  C.  C.  Madenford;  Traps,  C.  V. 
Quiegley;  Boats,  Lou  Johnston;  Safety,  Ross 
Eckman;  Youth,  Tom  Mehaffie;  Social,  Roy 
Krow;  Ways  and  Means,  Walter  Snoke  and 
Charles  Kohler;  Motion  Picture,  LeRoy  Ber- 
ry; Membership,  Robert  and  Harry  Gardner. 


Second  Annual  Round-Up  Banquet 

Of  the  Second  Annual  Round-Up  Banquet 
held  on  Monday,  February  10th,  the  guest 
speakers  included  the  heads  of  the  Fish, 
Game  and  Forest  & Waters  Departments  of 
the  state.  Fine  addresses  were  made  by  Com- 
missioner of  Fisheries.  Hon.  Charles  A. 
French,  who  complimented  the  club  on  its 
fine  program  and  who  called  upon  all  mem- 
bers to  “get  back  of  President  L.  M.  Hayes 
in  his  fight  to  restore  Wildwood  Lake  to  the 

I beautiful  body  of  water  it  rightfully  belongs 
to  be."  Mr.  French  also  won  high  acclaim 
when  he  said:  “I  firmly  believe  that  if  the 
sportsmen  will  stick,  there  should  be  no  rea- 
son why  the  waters  above  the  reservoir  in 
Clarks  Valley  can  not  again  be  thrown  open 
to  public  fishing.”  Mr.  Ross  L.  LefTler,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners, 
drew  a round  of  applause  when  in  the  course 
of  his  address  he  declared:  “As  long  as  the 
hunters  of  Pennsylvania  keep  their  two  feet 
firmly  fixed  upon  the  ground,  these  grand 
old  United  States  need  not  fear  the  ravages 
of  war  now  raging  across  the  sea.”  Seth  Gor- 
don, Executive  Director  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, was  present  and  bowed  to  the  ap- 
plause of  the  throng.  G.  Albert  Stewart,  Sec- 
retary of  Forests  and  Waters  Department, 
was  also  present  and  won  the  acclaim  of  the 
meeting  with  a very  appropriate  and  timely 
address.  The  Hon.  Philip  S.  Moyer,  a former 
District  Attorney  of  Dauphin  County  and  a 
recent  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  State, 
who  is  an  ardent  fisherman,  made  the  ad- 
dress of  the  evening.  He  dwelt  at  length 
upon  the  factors  of  clean  sportsmanship  and 
the  fellowship  between  father  and  son.  Mr. 
Moyer  reminisced  to  the  delight  of  his  audi- 
ence, of  his  boyhood  days  ’afish’n’  in  the 
streams  near  Millersburg,  climaxing  a fine 
speech  with  a very  touching  tribute  to  the 
i memory  of  “a  great  American,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.” 


The  banquet,  biggest  of  its  kind  held  in 
this  region,  was  attended  by  some  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  sportsmen  who,  in  addition 
to  enjoying  the  remarks  of  the  state  officials, 
also  were  entertained  by  an  orchestra  and  a 
fine  vaudeville  show. 


The  Chester  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
Inc.,  Coatesville,  with  shooting  grounds  and 
club  house  at  Thorndale,  on  the  Lincoln 
Highway  between  Coatesville  and  Downing- 
town  is  planning  big  things  for  the  year,  its 
twenty-sixth  birthday.  One  of  the  events  of 
the  season  will  be  a mammoth  Sportsmen’s 
Fair  on  its  twenty  acres  from  June  20  to  July 
12  inclusive.  The  proceeds  will  be  used  to 
purchase  a three  hundred  acre  farm  in  the 
wooded  section  of  Chester  County  where 
hunting  is  good  and  trout  abounds.  The  land 
will  be  open  to  all  legalized  hunters  and 
anglers. 

The  club  will  hold  its  twenty-sixth  annual 
banquet  in  the  Alert  Fire  Company,  Down- 
ingtown,  sometime  in  April.  The  sportsmen 
will  be  the  first  to  help  dedicate  the  new 
$50,000  Fire  Company  building. 

At  a recent  election  of  officers  these  mem- 
bers were  chosen:  Harry  M.  Zook,  Pottstown, 
President;  Robert  Laird,  Downingtown,  Vice- 
President;  Norman  M.  Wood,  founder  of  the 
club,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Frank  Dunn. 
Downingtown,  field  captain.  The  club  has  a 
very  active  shooting  committee,  comprised  of 
Messrs.  Frank  Dunn,  Cy.  McCorkle,  William 
Paxson,  H.  M.  Zook,  Earl  Dowlin,  N.  Wood. 

This  winter  the  Game  Feeding  Committee, 
headed  by  Lacey  Kellon,  Coatesville,  has 
been  very  active  constructing  shelter  and 
feeding  stations.  Several  tons  of  grain  have 
been  placed  for  game  and  song  birds.  Many 
of  the  club  members  have  participated  in 
crow  shoots  and  the  birds  have  been  kept 
in  restraint  in  Chester  County  where,  until 
the  organization  of  the  club,  it  was  noted 
for  its  large  crow  roosts. 


Game  Protectors  in  charge  of  refuges  were 
snowed  in  for  several  days  at  a time,  accord- 
ing to  recent  reports.  Their  snow  shoes  came 
in  handy. 


TJu  ittrmnriam 


The  many  friends  of  Charles  Batch- 
eler,  who  in  his  earlier  life  served  as 
a Game  Protector  in  Centre  County, 
were  saddened  to  learn  of  his  passing 
away  on  his  57th  birthday,  March  6, 
1941,  at  his  home  in  Philipsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Batcheler  was  one  of  the  few 
field  officers  who  served  under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Kalb- 
fus,  first  full-time  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

A partial  invalid  for  the  past  twenty 
years  as  a result  of  an  illness  con- 
tracted in  line  of  active  duty,  he  never- 
theless was  undaunted  in  his  support 
of  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Program 
in  this  Commonwealth. 

It  was  very  comforting  to  him  in  late 
years  to  know  he  had  been  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  great  program  that  was 
to  have  sprung  from  such  a small  seed. 

Six  boyhood  friends  and  members  of 
a local  hunting  camp,  which  supplied 
him  with  a life-long  membership,  acted 
as  pallbearers. 

Mr.  Batcheler  served  with  the  Com- 
mission from  June  30,  1915  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1922. 


Photo  by  C.  V.  Longr,  Fish  Warden 

Feeding  a-la-pioneer,  Charlie  Fong  hauls  it  to  his  stations  in  Juniata  County  by  team  and  sled. 
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the  men  who  didn’t  get  their  limit  this  pro- 
ject probably  came  in  for  some  strong  and 
abusive  language. 

Now  for  the  man  who  said  there  was  noth- 
ing there  to  interest  him.  There  is  only  one 
thing  to  do  with  that  type  of  a fellow.  Get 
him  by  the  arm,  load  him  in  the  car  and 
take  him  to  the  casting  pool  and  put  a rod 
in  his  hand;  or,  take  him  to  the  rifle  range, 
give  him  a gun  and  a few  shells,  and  nature 
will  take  care  of  the  rest.  He  will  soon  find 
that  he  can  have  a swell  time  at  a very  nom- 
inal cost. 

As  for  the  fellow  who  told  me  he  could 
see  no  advantage  to  belonging  to  the  club. 
He  stated  that  he  could  still  hunt  and  fish 
whether  he  belonged  to  any  organization  or 
not,  which  is  true,  but  as  I pointed  out  there 
are  some  things  that  he  failed  to  take  into 
consideration.  As  an  individual,  alone,  his 
(voice  would  have  very  little  weight,  but  as 
a member  of  a group  of  men,  organized  with 
-definite  aims  and  purposes  in  view,  and  a 
definite  policy  laid  out  to  work  with,  he  can 
hope  for  some  satisfaction. 

His  voice  and  opinions  will  be  given  full 
opportunity  upon  the  floor  at  our  meetings. 
There  his  problems  will  be  discussed  and 
considered  by  a group  of  men  who  have 
practically  the  same  problems  that  he  has. 
Our  nation  is  a great  nation  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  a union  of  free-thinking  and 
free-speaking  people.  We  do  not  have  to 
accept  a man’s  ideas,  but  every  one  of  us  is 
duty  bound  to  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say 
as  long  as  it  is  within  reason.  No  one  has 
ever  been  refused  the  right  to  express  an 
opinion  on  our  floor. 

This  question  of  contacting  the  men  of  the 
community  is  a large  one,  and  to  a large 
extent  a personal  one.  Some  of  our  men 
bring  in  new  members  every  month  while 
others  have  never  been  known  to  bring  in 
any.  Any  good  salesman  knows  that  if  he 
contacts  enough  people  in  the  course  of  a 
day’s  work  he  will  get  his  share  of  the 
sales.  The  same  rule  applies  to  you  and  the 
members  of  your  club. 

There  are,  however,  other  means  of  contact 
and  among  these  we  have  used  some  of  the 
following:  trophy  shows,  open  fox  hunts, 
our  annual  open  sportsmen’s  night.  At  our 
first  trophy  show  we  drew  eleven  thousand 
patrons  and  several  men  became  members  as 
the  result  of  this  alone.  For  our  annual 
sportsmen’s  night  we  always  try  to  have  good 
speakers  and  movies. 

One  of  our  best  physicians  was  one  of  the 
men  who  replied  to  my  query  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  did  not  have  the  time  to  take 
part  in  the  work  of  the  club,  therefore,  he 
hadn’t  joined.  I assured  him  that  it  was  still 
important  that  he  join  because  there  are  a 
lot  of  the  other  men  who  would  join  simply 
because  his  name  was  on  the  list.  If  we  can 
boast  a large  paid  up  membership  we  carry 
more  influence  than  a smaller  group  of  men 
would.  This  worked  and  he  is  now  a mem- 
ber. 

There  are  numerous  other  clubs  in  this 
vicinity  and  they  all  have  the  same  problems 
that  we  have.  Private  hunting  and  fishing 
clubs  are  making  inroads  on  the  memberships 
of  these  clubs  and  to  some  extent  they  are 
not  to  blame.  Not  far  from  this  town  is  a 


private  fishing  club  whose  pool  is  well  stock- 
ed with  some  of  the  best  looking  bass  you 
ever  saw.  To  be  allowed  to  fish  in  the  pool 
you  must  be  one  of  the  limited  number  of 
men  who  pay  ten  dollars  per  year.  They  are 
allowed  to  fish  after  the  opening  of  the  regu- 
lar season,  the  limit  of  fish  per  day  is  two, 
nothing  allowed  but  artificial  lures  with  barb- 
less hooks.  One  of  the  men  told  me  that  he 
had  caught  over  two  hundred  bass  this  last 
season,  but  had  actually  eaten  only  three;  the 
rest  are  still  there  for  next  season.  This  is 
the  general  attitude  of  all  the  men  who  are 
members.  I shudder  when  I compare  his 
catch  with  the  average  man  of  our  club. 

The  same  thing  is  true  to  an  alarming  de- 
gree of  hunting.  Just  the  other  day  a good 
friend  of  mine  was  telling  me  of  a new  club 
that  he  and  a few  other  men  had  started  last 
year.  They  went  out  a few  miles  from  town 
and  leased  420  acres  of  ground  with  the  stipu- 
lation that  only  they  and  the  property  owner 
be  allowed  to  hunt.  They  agreed  to  do  all 
the  stocking  and  feeding  at  their  expense. 
The  lease  cost  them  nothing.  This  year  on 
the  opening  day,  bad  as  it  was,  they  took 
forty-two  rabbits  from  this  piece  of  ground, 
and  had  the  best  season  they  ever  had.  Since 
the  close  of  this  season  they  have  restocked 
again  with  ten  dozen  rabbits  and  expect  a 
good  season  next  year.  The  total  cost  per 
man  was  $6.50.  That  amounts  to  $3.25  per 
season  per  man. 

Our  tournament  casters  have  done  much 
to  win  new  men  for  the  club.  Each  week 
we  have  new  faces  among  the  spectators  and 
this  is  a constant  source  of  new  members. 
We  have  brought  to  our  pool  national  cham- 
pions, and  state  champions,  all  fine  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  donate  their  time 
to  help  build  up  membership. 

Gentlemen  we  need  these  men  in  our  or- 
ganization and  they  need  us.  You  need  them 
in  your  club  and  they  need  your  club’s  help. 
Don’t  just  do  as  a lot  of  the  members  do.  Let 
things  ride;  let’s  all  buckle  down,  go  to  work, 
get  members.  The  sportsmen  of  this  state  can 
do  a great  job  together,  but  not  as  growling, 
grumbling,  individuals. 


How  Paul  Bunyan  Brought 

Conservation  to  America 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

started  to  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
and  they  started  hurling  editorials,  legisla- 
tion, monographs,  letters-to-the-editor,  books, 
ultimatums  and  good  old-fashioned  prejudices 
and  brickbats  at  each  other. 

‘Hold  on  there,  boys,”  shouted  Paul  Bunyan 
in  a voice  louder  than  them  all  put  together, 
“you’re  getting  nowhere  fast.” 

They  all  stopped  quarreling  and  looked  at 
him. 

“Well,  if  you  know  it  all,  just  what  is  Con- 
servation?” shouted  Jake. 

“Well,  boys,”  Bunyan  answered,  “it  seems 
to  me  that  Conservation  is  fish  and  rabbits 
and  pheasants  and  coon  and  squirrels  and 
contour-planting  and  soil  conservation  and 
forests  and  lakes  and  anti-pollution  and 
sportsmen’s  clubs  and  fish  fries,  coon  suppers, 
clambakes,  ecology,  agronomy,  game  manage- 
ment, fish  management,  game  stocking,  re- 
stocking, patch  planting,  vermin  control,  flood 
control,  small  dams,  big  dams,  ichthyology, 
ornithology,  entomology — and  lots  more.” 

“And,”  he  continued,  “you’ll  have  to  quit 
fighting  among  yourselves — one  against  the 
other.  One  wanting  this  — the  other  that. 
Each  one  thinking  his  own  ideas  the  only  pos- 
sible and  entirely  right  ones.  Each  one  want- 
ing to  stock  his  own  particular  kind  of  game, 
do  things  in  his  own  particular  manner,  and 
run  things  his  own  particular  way — 

“As  long  as  you  do  this — there  won’t  be 
any  real  Conservation  in  the  land.  Things 
will  grow  worse.  And  there  won’t  be  any 
game  or  natural  resources  worth  fighting 
about. 

“But  if  you  all,  every  living  one  of  you, 
get  together  and  realize  that  Conservation 
is  not  just  one  thing  but  many;  and  that 
though  every  one  is  entitled  to  his  own  idea 
of  what  it  is,  he  needs  the  other  fellow’s  help 
to  put  it  across,  then  we’ll  go  places.” 

Every  one,  even  old  Jake,  shouted  agree- 
ment to  this,  and  they  all  set  off,  each  in  his 
own  way  to  follow  Paul’s  advice. — From  the 
Ohio  Conservation  Buletin. 


Photo  by  S.  V.  Sedlak,  Windburn,  Pa. 

Kvery  deer  a real  beauty.  Extreme  right  is  a 20  pointer.  Kill  made  in  Bobbys  Run  Section, 

Cameron  County. 
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on  the  bridge  posts.  Here  they  were  so  close  to  the 
car  that  we  used  the  50-mm  lens.  Sometimes  the  birds 
were  so  unsuspicious  that  even  after  stopping  the  car  we 
had  to  wave  at  them  to  force  them  into  the  air.  Our  best 
gull  pictures  were  taken  in  this  way.  As  they  took  off 
from  these  perches  in  a different  manner  than  from  the 
ground  or  water  and  were  directly  at  eye  level,  unusual 
wing  positions  were  obtained. 

Other  birds  that  seem  to  enjoy  the  natural  roosting  places 
made  by  the  electric  light  poles  are  hawks  and  owls.  Many 
early  winter  mornings,  before  much  traffic  had  gone  by, 
we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  large  white 
Arctic  owl.  These  are  very  wary,  and  care  and  speed 
must  be  used  to  come  home  with  a photograph. 

Perhaps  the  photographer  belongs  to  that  brotherhood 
of  hardy  souls  known  as  “wild  fowlers’  ” who  delight  in 
shivering  in  the  blustery  gales  of  a mid-November  day 
on  an  exposed  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  a wind- 
swept, salt  water  bay.  Conditions  of  concealment  must  be 
ideal,  and  a “blind”  or  boat  must  be  well  hidden  to  fool 
these  wily  types  of  waterfowl.  In  addition,  since  decoys 
(cork  or  wooden  imitations  of  ducks)  are  used  to  attract 
birds  within  gun  range  which  does  not  exceed  50  yards, 
the  birds  will  also  be  in  good  camera  range.  To  expedite 
the  speed  of  taking  pictures,  it  is  most  important  to  pre- 
focus on  several  pre-determined  spots,  and  for  this  the 
decoys  will  be  found  most  useful.  From  the  group  of 
decoys  floating  in  the  water  in  front  of  the  blind  pick 
several  individual  ones  at  varying  distances  and  remember 
the  distance  of  each  decoy  from  the  camera.  Then,  when 
the  ducks,  which  usually  can  be  seen  coming,  pass  over 
one  of  these  pre-focussed  decoys,  quickly  set  the  camera 
to  the  right  range  and  shoot.  The  most  dramatic  pictures 
will  be  those  taken  just  before  the  birds  alight  and  im- 
mediately after  they  jump  from  a resting  position  on  the 
water.  In  the  early  morning,  when  the  light  is  poor,  flock 
pictures  with  the  faster  lens  should  be  attempted.  Later 
in  the  day,  switch  to  the  longer  focal  length  lens  for 
pictures  of  individual  birds.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  miniature  camera  will  be  found  best  here. 

This  same  technique  is  adaptable  to  any  type  of  bird 
that  is  drawn  to  decoys.  Shore  birds,  under  which  are 
classed  sandpipers,  yellow-legs,  plover,  willet,  curlew,  robin, 
snipe,  etc.,  all  can  be  drawn  to  decoys  placed  on  a sandspit 
or  in  a shallow  marsh  pond.  Failing  wooden  replicas, 
excellent  decoys  can  be  made  from  clam  shells  slipped  into 
a piece  of  wood  split  at  one  end  and  with  the  other  end 
stuck  in  the  sand  or  mud. 

A final,  and  in  some  ways  the  simplest  method  of  bird 
photography  is  to  visit  whatever  sanctuaries  may  be  in 
your  neighborhood.  We  have  found  this  to  be  more  of 
a winter  than  a summer  occupation,  for  during  those 
months  when  natural  food  is  scarce,  the  birds  are  more 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  man-given  food.  Find  out 
their  feeding  time  and  go  then.  A great  many  birds  will 
be  completely  unafraid,  and  excellent  pictures  can  be 
taken.  The  species  found  here  are  primarily  geese  and 
ducks  although  in  certain  seasons  American  egrets,  greater 
blue  herons,  snipe  and  other  varieties  may  be  seen. 

Kodachrome  and  Bird  Photography 

So  far,  all  that  we  have  said  applies  only  to  pictures 
in  black  and  white.  Should  the  photographer  want  to  un- 
balance his  budget,  there  still  remains  the  more  expensive 
portrayal  of  birds  in  color.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  devote  too  much  space  to  color  photography  as  the 
same  general  rules  for  black  and  white  apply  here  as  well 
but  with  certain  limitations.  The  film  of  choice,  at  the 
present  writing,  is  35-mm  Kodachrome.  Either  type  (A  or 
regular)  may  be  used.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 


This  greater  yellow-leg  sandpiper  was  photographed  from 
a blind.  Wooden  decoys  were  placed  appropriately  to  catch 
sunlight  and  yet  not  be  in  the  picture.  A Leica  photo 

the  type  A used  outdoors  with  the  appropriate  filter  is  a 
little  faster  than  the  regular  Kodachrome  without  filter. 
You  can  assign  a Weston  rating  of  10  and  even  12  to  the 
type  A while  you  must  use  a Weston  rating  of  8 for  the 
regular.  Although  these  films  are  infinitely  slower  than 
black  and  white,  action  as  well  as  “still”  pictures  can  be 
made.  In  bright  summer  sun  we  have  secured  good  35-mm 
Kodachromes  of  flying  birds  even  at  a speed  of  1/500  sec. 
and  a lens  opening  of  f/4.5.  However,  generally,  we  recom- 
mend slower  speeds. 

To  show  color  and  markings  in  their  truest  hue,  every 
picture  must  be  made  in  full  sunlight,  and  the  lighting  must 
be  flat.  This  applies  more  to  “still”  pictures  where  we 
can  control  our  lighting,  using  reflectors  to  fill  in  the 
shadows,  if  necessary.  These  reflectors  can  be  whiteboards, 
placed  under  or  to  the  side  of  the  feeding  station  or  bath. 
In  the  summer  months  the  lighting  will  be  found  best  from 
9 to  11  in  the  morning  and  from  3 to  5 in  the  afternoon 
when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  more  nearly  parallel  to  the 
earth’s  surface  and  hence  do  not  cast  as  many  shadows  on 
the  bird.  Unless  the  lighting  is  intense,  we  do  not  recom- 
mend the  larger  sizes  of  Kodachrome  film.  We  have  been 
very  disappointed  by  its  extreme  slowness  and  have  never 
taken  a picture  of  correct  color  value  at  a speed  greater 
than  1/50  sec.  at  // 4.5.  One  exception  is  a picture  of  a 
tern  and  young  on  the  nest  taken  in  mid-July  at  11:00  A.  M. 
in  the  brightest  light  we  have  ever  encountered.  Here  we 
could  use  a speed  of  1/50  sec.  at  f/5.6.  The  slowness  of  this 
large  color  film  naturally  precludes  using  it  on  anything  but 
sitting  birds.1 

Before  closing,  mention  must  be  made  of  darkroom  tech- 
nique. After  months  of  experimenting,  we  finally  standard- 
ized as  follows:  For  the  miniature  camera,  we  expose  Agfa 
Superpan  Supreme  at  a Weston  rating  of  40,  develop  in 
Edwal  20  for  ’8  min.  in  a tank,  chrome  alum  harden,  fix 
and  wash  all  at  a temperature  of  65°  F.  We  make  enlarge- 
ments on  Defender  Illustro  developed  in  D-55  and  so  expose 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Summation  of  the  Commission's  Land  Purchase  Program  for  1940 

By  W.  Gard.  Conklin 


TITLE  for  123  tracks  of  land  totalling 
29  823.2  acres  in  34  counties  was  vested 
in  the  Commonwealth,  for  use  of  the  Game 
Commission,  during  the  calendar  year  1940. 
The  consideration  paid  amounted  to  $141,- 
510.02,  or  an  average  of  $4.75  per  acre. 

The  tracts  acquired  during  1940  brought  the 
aggregate  area  of  State  Game  Lands  to  650,- 
500.5  acres,  distributed  through  59  of  the  67 
counties  of  the  State.  The  consideration  paid 
for  the  650  500.5  acres  was  $2,455,177.55,  not 
including  the  cost  of  title  examining,  ab- 
stracting and  conveyancing,  and  boundary 
line  surveys,  mapping,  acreage  computation 
and  overhead.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  aver- 
age cost  amounts  to  $3.77  per  acre,  almost 
$1.00  less  than  for  the  lands  acquired  during 
1940. 

Most  of  the  tracts  now  being  acquired  are 
much  smaller  in  area  than  those  purchased 
during  past  years,  and  more  of  them  con- 
stitute small  game  territory  than  in  the  past, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  Commission’s 
present  policy.  In  other  words,  the  Com- 
mission is  now  purchasing  more  marginal 
farms,  woodland  areas  in  the  more  thickly 
populated  counties,  and  small  tracts  requir- 
ed to  fill  in,  square  up,  and  to  generally 


CORRECTIONS 

On  page  29  of  the  February  issue  there 
appeared  an  item  which  proved  very  mis- 
leading in  that  the  printer  carried  the  date 
of  Sunday  afternoon,  December  15,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  time  when  several  deer  were 
killed  in  a drive,  whereas  the  actual  date 
was  Saturday  afternoon,  December  14. 

On  page  23  under  an  item  by  Game  Pro- 
tector Burt  Oudette  of  Crawford  County, 
commenting  on  a large  deer  head  it  was  men- 
tioned as  having  42  points.  The  figure  should 
have  been  14  points. 

On  page  28  of  the  February  issue  under 
the  photograph  of  a deer  killed  by  Ray  L. 
Myers,  Fayetteville,  the  date  was  given  as 
December  19,  whereas  it  should  have  been 
December  5.  The  weight  was  also  given  as 
115  pounds,  whereas  it  should  have  been  155 
pounds. 


“Mr.  Ellis  Bailor,  Port  Royal  who  is  tool 
and  equipment  clerk  on  the  Juniata  County 
WPA  project  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  88 
and  who  has  been  doing  a very  fine  job  took 
it  upon  himself  to  make  a check  of  birds  and 
animals  he  saw  lying  along  the  road  from 
Port  Royal  to  the  WPA  project  near  Honey 
Grove  and  the  following  is  the  kind  and 
number  of  birds  and  animals  he  checked 
accurately  from  March  1 until  October  1940 
that  were  killed  by  automobiles:  41  rabbits, 
6 opossums,  12  woodchucks,  29  skunks,  2 
grouse,  2 ringneck  pheasants,  2 weasels,  7 
quail,  1 deer.  He  also  kept  accurate  check 
on  the  number  of  snakes  killed  by  the  WPA 
men  while  building  about  4 miles  of  road  on 
top  of  Tuscarora  Mountain.  The  list  includes: 
28  copperheads,  6 yellow  rattlesnakes,  5 black 
rattlers,  28  blacksnakes,  6 garter.” — Harold 
E.  Russell,  Game  Protector,  Perry  County. 


straighten  outside  boundary  lines  of  pre- 
viously purchased  blocks  of  State  Game 
Lands. 

In  this  connection,  we  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  much  more  work  and 
effort  is  involved,  on  a per  acre  average 
basis,  in  securing  options  for  such  purchases, 
and  that  the  average  cost  per  acre  for  title 
and  survey  work  is  higher  than  when  large 
tracts  are  involved.  Actually,  more  time  and 
effort  is  required  to  secure  a satisfactory  land 
purchase  option,  with  essential  boundary  line 
and  other  information,  for  a 50  acre  tract 
than  for  one  containing  500  acres;  and  in 
many  instances  the  cost  of  title  and  survey 
work  is  almost  as  high  for  50  acres  as  for 
500  acres. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  the 
quantity  of  game  and  fur  bearing  animals 
sportsmen  annually  secure  from  State  Game 
Lands,  but  unfortunately  such  information  is 
not  available.  If  reasonably  accurate  data  as 
to  the  quantity  was  available  estimates  of 
value  could  be  worked  out  which  would  be 
very  helpful  in  determining  the  maximum 
price  the  Commission  is  justified  in  paying 
for  lands  to  be  used  primarily  for  game  pur- 
poses. 


“I  liberated  some  rabbits  near  the  Refuge 
house  in  January.  These  rabbits  were  ship- 
ped from  Missouri.  I have  watched  carefully 
since  the  snow  fell  for  some  signs  as  to  what 
they  are  eating.  So  far  I have  failed  to  find 
where  any  one  of  them  has  eaten  anything 
except  a few  apples  I threw  out  for  them 
occasionally.  It  puzzles  me  as  to  what  they 
live  on.” — R.  H.  Morningstar,  Game  Protector, 
Lycoming  County. 


According  to  an  Associated  Press  release 
at  Williamsport  during  the  deer  season  the 
reluctance  for  prisoners  to  leave  the  Lycom- 
ing County  Jail  has  been  explained.  Sheriff 
Jacob  F.  Mathews  recently  received  9 illegal- 
ly killed  deer  from  game  protectors — venison 
was  the  main  course  at  meal  time. 


STALKING  SHORE  BIRDS 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 
that  it  takes  3 min.  for  the  print  to  develop. 
Illustro  is  the  paper  of  our  choice,  because  it 
takes  well  to  retouching  and  can  be  used  for 
reproduction. 

For  the  large  camera  we  use  Eastman 
Super  XX,  develop  in  a tray  of  D-76  for  12 
min.  at  70°F  and  fix  and  wash  at  the  same 
temperature.  Enlargements  are  made  cn 
Illustro  unless  salon  prints  are  wanted.  Then 
we  use  Velour  Black  Surface  I developed  in 
D-55,  or  Tuma-gas  Rough  White  lustre  de- 
veloped in  D-64.  This  last,  a superb  paper, 
is  very  slow  and  rather  hard  to  handle  and 
cannot  be  used  with  a soft  negative. 


A PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  THE 
CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

(Continued  from  Page  13l 

colleges  and  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

And  be  it  further  Resolved:  That  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  appoint  a rep- 
resentative to  collaborate  in  the  preparation 
and  dissemination  of  these  materials. 

And  be  it  further  Resolved:  That  a copy 

of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  to  the  several  named  departments,  and 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 


THE  MARCH  OF  CONSERVATION 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
groups  are  contributing  their  share  toward 
the  restoration  of  game,  fish,  forests,  and  the 
soil. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country 
has  a program  of  restoration  of  rehabilitation 
been  so  intensified.  As  a result,  our  standard 
of  economic,  social,  recreational  and  moral 
living  will  be  forever  safeguarded. 
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O PORTSMEN'S  organizations  and  indivduals  who  are  interested  in  cooperating  with 
k-'  the  Commission  in  its  game  food  and  cover  development  program,  and  who  wish 
to  plant  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Food  Plot  Mixture  this  summer,  should  let 
their  ambitions  and  their  wants  be  known  promptly. 


HE  MUSKRAT  IN  NORTH- 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 

By  William  C.  Grimm 

★ 


Last  year  a lot  of  organizations  and  individuals  waited  just  a little  too  long  to 
plan  their  food  plot  programs,  and  as  a result  the  supply  of  the  mixture  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  time  their  requests  were  received.  This  year  William  G.  Scarlett  and 
Company,  729  East  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  have  the  contract  for  the  mixture 
at  a price  of  seven  cents  per  pound  delivered.  So  get  your  orders  in  early  if  you  are 
seriously  thinking  of  assisting  in  this  worthwhile  and  necessary  program. 
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Remember  that  in  addition  to  planting  it  on  club  grounds  which  you  may  own  or 
lease,  many  farmers  will  gladly  plant  small  patches  of  the  mixture,  they  may  be  in- 
duced to  set  aside  some  suitable  plots  whereon  you  can  plant  it  yourself.  There  is 
always  the  possibility,  too,  of  encouraging  Boy  Scouts  and  other  youth  groups  to  assist. 
In  this  way  you  will  not  only  accomplish  your  purpose  but  you  will  provide  an  excel- 
lent conservation  project  for  many  youthful  conservationists  of  tomorrow. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  stop  thinking  only  in  terms  of  stocking  so 
many  rabbits,  or  pheasants,  or  quail.  What  we  need  most  is  a suitable  home  for  them, 
with  plenty  of  food  and  cover.  We  must  stop  speaking  in  terms  of  so  much  meat  in 
the  pot,  or  fish  in  the  pan.  The  time  may  come  when  these  very  creatures  and  the 
sport  they  furnish  will  be  denied  us  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are  too  narrow 
minded  or  motivated  by  selfish  interests  to  provide  them  with  food  to  eat,  a safe  place 
to  raise  their  young.  What  we  need  most  is  a suitable  home  for  them,  with  plenty  of 
food  and  cover. 

If  every  sportsmen's  organization,  of  which  there  are  over  1,000,  every  Boy  Scout 
Troop,  every  youth  group,  every  individual  will  get  behind  the  program  and  push  it 
energetically,  they  will  accomplish  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  and  effective  conserva- 
tion objectives  that  was  ever  attempted. 

Planting  food  and  cover  does  not  end  by  sowing  a plot  to  Pennsylvania  Game 
Food  Plot  Mixture.  It  should  embrace  an  even  broader  aspect  by  encouraging  farmers 
and  landowners  to  prevent  soil  erosion.  By  this  practice  not  only  will  their  farm  be 
made  more  productive,  but  wildlife  will  increase  thereon  because  of  the  numerous  ad- 
ditional food  and  cover  strips  which  will  spring  up  as  a result  of  such  practices.  For 
instance,  the  planting  of  gullies,  contour  hedges,  stream  banks,  fencerows  and  other 
places  to  food  and  cover  bearing  trees  and  shrubs.  When  upgrown  such  plantings 
hold  the  top  soil,  furnish  food  and  homes  for  wildlife,  and  improve  our  fishing  waters, 
too. 

Incidentally  the  food  plot  mixture  should  be  planted  between  May  15  and  June 
15,  and  should  be  sown  in  plots  of  about  one-quarter  to  one-half  acre;  preferably  in 
long  narrow  strips  adjacent  to  good  retreat  cover.  Not  more  than  fifteen  pounds  per 
acre  should  be  sown  broadcast,  and  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  from  sowing 
by  hand.  Better  sow  it  too  thin  than  too  heavy. 

Let's  beat  the  wonderful  record  of  1940  and  plant  at  least  ten  tons. 
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H fyutwie  P'loa'iam 

FOR  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 


Photo  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Canada  Geese,  Mattamuskeet  Refuge,  North  Carolina. 


AT  the  First  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  1936,  I was  asked  to  present  my  ideas  on 
a national  wildlife  program.  In  response  to 
this  request  I outlined  a program  based  on 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  outstanding 
needs.  There  were  seven  — more  land  for 
wildlife  . . . closer  cooperation  of  Federal 
and  State  agencies  . . . closer  coordination 
of  Federal  activitit  ...  a wider  recognition 
if  wildlife  values  L>  those  who  manage  lands 
. . . efforts  to  correct  stream  pollution  . . . 
adequate  research  programs  . . . and  protec- 
tive regulation  based  entirely  on  the  needs 
bf  WILDLIFE. 

The  five  years  that  have  passed  since  these 
needs  were  thus  outlined  have  been  years  of 
strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  conservation 
forces  throughout  the  country.  Most  of  us 
nave  been  overwhelmed  by  the  hurly-burly 
if  every-day  activities  and  have  seldom  had 
the  chance  of  viewing  our  accomplishments 
in  the  light  of  basic  requirements  and  gen- 
eral objectives.  There  have,  indeed,  been 
many  accomplishments,  some  of  them  beyond 
aur  most  optimistic  expectations,  and,  of 
:ourse,  all  the  experience  of  these  five  years 
throws  valuable  light  on  the  problems  that 
must  be  met  in  the  future.  Accordingly,  be- 
for  discussing  our  future  plans,  I believe  it 
will  be  helpful  to  review  the  needs  that 
were  apparent  in  1936,  consider  them  now  in 
the  light  of  our  five  years  experience,  and 
compare  our  accomplishments  with  the  basic 
requirements  of  conservation. 

•An  address  by  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Director  of 
he  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  delivered  on  the  opening  day  of 
-he  Sixth  North  American  Wildlife  Conference,  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Monday,  February  17,  1941. 

••Chief,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


Considerable  progress  can  certainly  be  re- 
ported in  our  programs  to  provide  land  for 
the  restoration  and  use  of  wildlife,  yet  more 
land  is  still  a basic  need. 

The  Federal  waterfowl  refuge  system,  for 
example,  has  been  enlarged,  and  it  is  con- 
tinuing to  grow — but  much  more  slowly  than 
in  the  early  days.  We  still  need  about  76 
additional  refuges  totaling  4 million  acres  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  birds  while  they 
are  in  this  country,  and  numerous  smaller 
areas  must  also  be  added  to  the  system.  The 
more  easily  restored  areas,  of  course,  have 
already  been  dealt  with,  and  we  must  anti- 
cipate increasing  difficulties  with  higher 
prices  and  more  complicated  land-purchase 
problems.  At  the  same  time,  the  funds  avail- 
able for  continuing  this  waterfowl  refuge 
program  are  limited  to  those  provided  by 
duck-stamp  sales. 

The  Federal  upland  refuge  system  has  been 
greatly  extended.  In  a number  of  cases  the 
President  has  withdrawn  public  lands  in  the 
West  to  form  such  refuges,  and  extensive 
upland  areas  purchased  with  Federal  re- 
settlement funds  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  wildlife 
uses. 

Many  States  have  made  progress  in  pro- 
viding land  for  wildlife.  Their  purchasing 
and  developing  programs  have  gone  steadily 
ahead.  They  also  have  received  a number 
of  upland  areas  purchased  with  resettlement 
funds.  And  Pittman-Robertson  funds  have 
provided  money  in  States  where  none  was 
available  before. 

We  still  need  to  acquire  many  additional 
areas  and  develop  them  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. It  is  imperative,  for  example,  that  a 
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great  many  acres  of  marsh  land  pass  into 
public  ownership  of  some  kind  so  that  it  can 
be  protected  from  needless  drainage  and 
destruction,  if  we  are  to  provide  adequately 
for  future  populations  of  waterfowl.  The 
extent  to  which  this  and  other  land  programs 
succeed  depends,  of  course,  on  public  recog- 
nition of  the  need  and  support  of  a very 
essential  character.  If  we  succeed  in  making 
the  needs  known  we  have  good  reason  for 
expecting  this  support  and,  through  it,  the 
realization  of  our  hopes  for  more  wildlife 
lands. 

As  to  the  second  need  outlined  in  1936 — 
that  is,  closer  cooperation  between  Federal 
and  State  agencies — we  visualize  two  helpful 
measures.  One  was  an  extension  of  the  co- 
operative research  and  demonstration  pro- 
jects then  established  in  9 States.  The  othfr 
was  financial  aid  to  the  States  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  We  have  succeeded  in  both, 
ihough  not  to  the  same  extent. 

In  1936  we  estimated  that  there  should  be 
15 — instead  of  9 — cooperative  units  to  carry 
out  basic  research  in  major  ecological  re- 
gions. There  are  now  10  of  these  units — an 
increase  of  only  1 — but  I think  that  all  who 
are  familiar  with  their  work  will  agree  that 
they  have  met  the  assignment  given  them  in 
fairly  adequate  measure.  They  certainly  rep- 
resent a close  cooperation  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies. 

The  feasibility  and  benefits  of  close  co- 
operation of  Federal  and  State  agencies  are 
most  assuredly  apparent  in  the  Federal  Aid 
program,  which  has  been  begun  and  well 
advanced  in  the  past  five  years.  The  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act,  which  provided  Federal  fin- 
ancial aid  to  the  States  in  their  wildlife  work, 
has  been  a law  for  only  three  years,  yet  44 
out  of  the  48  States  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  program  or  have  qualified  for  par- 
ticipation. I am  frank  to  say  that,  so  far  as 
I can  see,  this  program  has  worked  much 
better  than  even  the  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter would  have  believed  possible  in  the 
beginning. 

The  Congressional  appropriation  of  a mil- 
lion dollars  for  this  program  in  its  first  year 
was  increased  to  1!£  million  in  the  second 
year  and  2%  million  in  the  current,  third 
year.  The  budget  recommendation  for  next 
year  is  3 million  dollars.  The  appropriations 
are  thus  approaching  the  income  derived 
from  the  sales  tax  on  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition,  or  in  other  words  the  limit  set 
by  the  basic  act. 

While  there  were,  of  course,  some  project 
proposals  that  were  not  of  a very  high  stand- 
ard, the  majority  have  been  exceptionally 
good,  and  there  has  been  little  difficulty  in 
(Please  Turn  Page) 
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working  out  acceptable  programs.  Many  of 
the  States  started  off  with  survey  projects 
to  give  them  a more  adequate  knowledge  of 
their  resources  and  the  needs  for  particular 
developments.  By  now  many  of  these  pro- 
grams have  passed  from  this  survey  state  to 
actual  acquistion  and  development  of  wild- 
life lands,  or  development  of  lands  already 
in  public  ownership.  Results  are  beginning 
to  be  apparent. 

This  Federal-State  program  has  met  no 
major  obstacles  and  is  rapidly  assuming  a 
character  that  promises  well  for  a future  of 
solid  accomplishment.  I think  that  no  one 
has  any  serious  criticism  of  the  progress 
made  during  the  relatively  short  time  the 
program  has  been  under  way.  In  addition 
to  the  actual  project  accomplishment,  the 
cooperation  that  this  program  has  involved 
between  the  State  conservation  commission 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  been 
of  great  significance.  It  has  resulted  in  an 
increased  understanding  by  each  agency  of 
the  other’s  problems  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  closer  and  better  cooperative  rela- 
tions. 

In  general,  but  particularly  as  a result  of 
the  Pittman-Robertson  program  and  the  co- 
operative research  and  demonstration  units, 
I think  that  the  cooperation  and  mutual  con- 
fidence of  the  various  State  agencies  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  better  today 
and  on  a more  solid  basis  than  ever  before. 

The  third  point  mentioned  in  the  program 
outlined  in  1936  concerned  the  recognition 
of  wildlife  values  by  land  management 
agencies,  both  public  and  private.  Here  again 
we  can  report  considerable  progress.  Many 
of  the  public  land  management  agencies  are 
conscious  of  wildlife  values  and  needs  and 
to  a greater  extent  than  ever  before  those 
needs  are  being  considered  in  formulating 
administrative  programs.  There  has  been  a 
great  demand  upon  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  for  advice  and  counsel  as  well  as 
for  actual  assistance  in  getting  basic  infor- 
mation for  carrying  out  these  policies.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion and  counsel,  but  there  is  a very  notice- 
able gap  between  the  demand  and  our  ability 
to  meet  it.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a 
condition  exists,  and  the  conservation  pro- 
gram is  weakened  because  we  cannot  stimu- 
late and  make  permanent  the  interest  in  wild- 
life by  furnishing  more  man  power  to  help 
carry  out  this  important  phase.  Private 
agencies  with  which  both  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  the  State  agencies  have  been 
working  are  slowly  becoming  conscious  of 
wildlife  values,  although  the  progress  in  this 
field  has  not  been  as  great  as  one  could  wish. 
The  importance  of  the  recognition  of  wild- 
life needs  by  owners  of  private  lands  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  More  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  land  in  this  country  is  in  private  owner- 
ship. Nearly  every  State  conservation  agency 
in  this  country  finds  this  a live  problem  to 
meet  in  its  program,  and  many  attempts  are 
being  made  to  find  a way  to  stimulate  and 
develop  the  wildlife  interests  of  private  land- 
owners.  Some  of  the  efforts  are  meeting  with 
fair  success,  but  I cannot  say  that  we  have 
approached  a solution  for  this  very  important 
phase  of  our  problem.  It  is  already  apparent 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  land  man- 
agement practices  that  recognize  wildlife 
values  and  make  such  provisions  for  them  as 
is  possible  and  compatible  with  other  land 
uses  before  we  can  succeed  in  getting  a wide- 
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Whitetailed  Deer.  Arkansas  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Texas. 


spread  understanding  and  application  of 
these  principles  among  the  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  individual  landowners  in  this 
country.  It  is  a problem  that  should  be  kept 
to  the  fore  because  it  is  vital  to  the  conser- 
vation program.  If  a way  cannot  be  found 
to  get  this  program  across,  wildlife  conserva- 
tion will  fail  throughout  vast  areas  of  the 
country. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  five  years  ago  that 
pollution  of  waters  must  be  stopped  or  re- 
duced to  a nondestructive  point.  Consider- 
able progress  can  be  reported  in  stopping 
pollution  by  municipalities  and  public 
agencies.  Through  the  use  of  Federal  funds, 
many  hundreds  of  sewage  disposal  plants 
have  been  built  and  the  pollution  sources 
removed.  There  is,  however,  a tremendous 
volume  of  work  in  that  field,  and  no  very  en- 
couraging statement  can  be  made  about  in- 
dustrial pollution  in  our  waters.  Very  little, 
if  any,  progress  has  been  made  here,  and  the 
attitude  of  industrial  organizations  and 
groups  is  still  one  of  bitter  opposition  to  any 
attempt  to  clean  up  the  streams  and  waters 
of  this  country.  Not  only  that,  but  a con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  industrial  plants 
are  being  built  which  will  further  pollute 
these  waters.  In  many  cases  local  interest 
has  not  been  great  enough  or  well  enough 
aroused  to  prevent  such  development.  I can- 
not state  too  strongly  that  it  is  extremely 
short  sighted  from  any  standpoint  to  en- 
courage or  permit  the  development  of  new 
sources  of  such  pollution  or  the  continuation 
cf  those  in  existence  purely  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  cheaper  for  some  industry  to  oper- 
ate by  using  a stream  as  a private  sewage 
disposal  plant  when  the  stream  can  be  a 
public  resource  of  great  value.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  any  community  in  the 
long  run  is  going  to  profit  by  the  operation 
of  such  a plant.  The  pollution  of  the  stream 
means  the  removal  of  a food  supply  and  the 
destruction  of  a recreational  area  sure  to  be 
much  more  valuable  to  the  community  than 
the  profit  derived  by  one  or  a few  individuals 
operating  such  a plant.  I think  the  failure 
to  make  progress  in  this  field  has  been  the 


greatest  of  all.  Certain  interests  continue  to 
oppose  any  adequate  legislation  looking 
toward  the  cleaning  up  of  streams  or  the 
prevention  of  future  pollution.  So  far  they 
have  been  effective  in  preventing  even  the 
consideration  of  anything  approaching  an 
adequate  program. 

Of  course,  our  1936  program  emphasized 
that  research  on  wildlife  problems  should  be 
expanded  to  meet  the  new  problems  that  are 
continually  produced  by  modern  develop- 
ments and  that  the  results  of  this  research 
should  be  freely  available  to  all  land 
administrative  and  wildlife  management 
agencies.  Here  again  I am  able  to  report  a 
considerable  amount  of  progress  — through 
the  ten  State  administrative  agencies,  many 
universities  and  colleges  independent  of  any 
other  agency,  and  State  game  commissions 
through  the  surveys  and  the  administrative 
research  programs  of  the  Pittman-Robertson. 
Altogether  we  have  accumulated  a tremend- 
ous body  of  up-to-date  information  about  the 
condition  of  our  wildlife  population  and  its 
needs.  I cannot  as  yet  say  that  it  is  adequate, 
and  probably  it  never  will  meet  your  im- 
mediate and  pressing  problem.  Changing  j 
social  and  economic  factors  are  constantly  j 
creating  new  problems,  and  as  I have  stated  ( 
before  the  solution  of  one  often  results  in 
raising  unexpected  problems  in  another  field. 

I cannot  say  that  we  have  made  as  good 
progress  in  the  field  of  aquatic  biological  re- 
search as  we  have  made  in  research  on  land 
forms  of  birds  and  mammals.  This  has  been  j 
-argely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  j 
been  possible  to  finance  research  on  fish  and  ! 
other  aquatic  forms  to  an  extent  compaiable 
with  that  dealing  with  game  birds  and  mam- j 
mals.  There  has  been  some  increase  in  the 
research  work  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, now  a part  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  as  well  as  by  a number  of  State 
agencies,  but  the  volume  of  it  and  the  avail- 
ability of  men  trained  in  this  work  are  still 
far  below  the  needs. 

Closer  coordination  between  activities  of 
Federal  land  administrative  agencies  was  an- 
other need  pointed  out  in  1936.  Here  again 
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it  is  possible  to  report  some  achievements. 
I believe  there  is  more  appreciation  of  con- 
servation needs  by  the  many  public  agencies 
in  related  fields  than  ever  before.  I know 
that  the  cooperative  relationship  and  under- 
standing of  wildlife  needs  on  the  part  of  such 
agencies  as  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Army  engineers,  and  generally  the  land 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are  bet- 
ter and  more  effective  than  ever  before. 
Although  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment, I feel  that  very  satisfactory  progress 
has  been  made,  and  I hope  it  can  be  maintain- 
ed. There  is  a very  grave  danger  in  the 
movement  for  a national  defense  armament 
that  some  of  the  progress  in  this  cooperation 
and  coordination  will  be  lost.  There  have 
been  some  disturbing  evidences  of  it  in  the 
past  few  months.  Only  by  continuous  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  alert  active  conservation 
agencies  in  watching  these  developments  and 
in  helping  to  create  a wholesome  understand- 
ing of  the  wildlife  needs  will  we  avoid  some 
injury  to  the  wildlife  program  and  loss  of 
what  we  have  already  achieved. 

The  final  emphasis  in  the  program  outlined 
five  years  ago  was  on  protective  legislation 
and  regulation  based  entirely  on  the  needs 
af  wildlife,  not  on  the  wishes  of  special 
groups  or  special  interests.  Since  1936  there 
lias  been  little  change  in  Federal  protective 
legislation,  except  the  addition,  by  special  act 
nf  Congress,  of  the  bald  eagle  to  the  list  of 
i.hose  creatures  protected  by  Federal  law. 
Federal  migratory  bird  hunting  regulations 
have  continued  to  be  drawn  to  meet  the 
leeds  of  wildlife.  It  has  been  found  possible 
luring  the  past  year  or  two  to  relax  slightly 
he  restrictions  on  the  hunting  of  ducks  and 
feese  because  of  the  success  of  the  waterfowl 
■estoration  program.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
evere  winter  of  two  years  ago  had  a very 
;erious  effect  on  some  of  the  other  forms  of 
vildlife,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
>ut  additional  restrictions  on  the  hunting  of 
he  woodcock  and  the  mourning  dove.  I hope 
|hat  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  continue  these 
mergency  restrictions  for  long.  Federal 
egulations  relating  to  migratory  game  birds 


will  continue  to  be  drawn  for  the  essential 
purpose  of  maintaining  adequate  breeding 
stocks.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that 
more  and  more  of  the  State  conservation 
agencies  are  making  their  regulations  so  as 
to  serve  the  basic  needs  of  wildlife,  although 
there  are  still  too  many  instances  where  the 
wishes  of  special  interest  groups  appear  to 
receive  too  much  consideration.  Members  of 
these  groups  are  still  somewhat  vociferous, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  general  they  are 
declining  in  power  and  influence.  More 
agencies  are  now  getting  into  position,  by 
State  legislative  enactment,  to  give  adequate 
consideration  to  this  particular  field  of  game 
administration.  I again  urge  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  State  game  authorities  to  have  the 
power  to  make  the  regulations  that  from 
season  to  season  govern  hunting. 

It  is  the  fixed  policy  of  this  country  to 
maintain  game  crops  as  a public  resource, 
used  by  hunters  in  general  for  a very  nomi- 
nal fee.  As  long  as  this  remains  public 
policy,  it  is  imperative  that  adequate  author- 
ity be  lodged  in  the  State  administrative 
groups  to  protect  the  wildlife  population 
during  emergencies  and  to  permit  increased 
harvests  in  cases  where  the  populations  go 
beyond  the  food  supply.  These  needs  arise 
sometimes  very  suddenly  as  the  result  of 
great  storms,  widespread  disease,  epidemic, 
or  other  things,  and  legislative  machinery  is 
too  cumbersome  and  slow  to  meet  the  emerg- 
ency. This  is  especially  true  in  States  where 
legislatures  meet  only  once  in  two  years. 
In  many  places  this  is  still  a fundamental 
defect  in  our  administrative  machinery  for 
handling  wildlife  problems,  although  in  the 
past  four  or  five  years  a number  of  States 
have  given  to  their  game  authorities  the 
needed  power.  Those  among  you  who  live  in 
States  where  that  power  has  not  yet  been 
granted  should  make  it  a number  one  part 
of  your  wildlife  conservation  program  to 
have  such  authority  extended  to  the  proper 
administrative  group. 

In  the  past  five  years  wildlife  conserva- 
tionists in  this  country  have  certainly  made 
great  progress  along  many  lines.  There  are 


yet  been  fully  met.  We  may  as  well  be 
still,  of  course,  many  needs  that  have  not 
frank  and  admit  that  we  have  failed  in  some 
things,  and  I am  sure  it  will  be  helpful  to 
emphasize  our  unmet  needs  and  consider  our 
failures  very  carefully. 

One  phase  of  the  wildlife  program  on 
which  we  have  made  all  too  little  progress 
has  been  the  restoration  of  fur  animals.  At 
one  time  the  United  States  was  one  of  the 
great  fur-producing  nations,  and  it  could 
easily  recover  this  status  by  taking  proper 
measures  to  increase  the  numbers  of  fur 
bearers.  At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated 
that  we  are  producing  40  to  45  million  dollars 
worth  of  furs  as  against  a former  produc- 
tion of  perhaps  two  or  three  times  that 
amount.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  fur  ani- 
mal production  in  money  returns  alone  be- 
cause of  the  fluctations  in  value  of  skins, 
but  it  is  certain  that  both  in  numbers  of 
animals  taken  and  in  the  value  of  the  skins, 
the  fur  harvest  in  this  country  is  far  below 
what  it  was  a few  years  ago.  Many  animals, 
such  as  beavers,  muskrats,  martens,  fishers 
and  minks,  all  of  them  producers  of  valuable 
fur,  could  be  restored  on  many  areas  of 
publicly  owned  and  other  wild  lands  with 
little  or  no  interference  with  the  present  use 
of  such  lands.  It  will  be  necessary,  however, 
to  develop  suitable  methods  for  the  manage- 
ment of  these  lands  before  we  can  make  a 
great  deal  of  progress.  We  know  too  little 
about  the  basic  biology  of  some  of  these  fur 
animals,  although  a research  program  now 
under  way  will,  give  us  important  informa- 
tion relating  to  some  of  these  problems.  We 
need  more  adequate  financing  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  probably  there  should  be  a com- 
plete revision  of  the  laws  and  policies  gov- 
erning the  taking  of  fur  animals.  The  fur 
laws  of  many  of  the  States  are  antiquated 
and  of  very  little  use  in  protecting  the  re- 
source. State  game  commissions  do  not  have 
the  machinery  and  finances  for  handling  this 
problem.  I am  glad  to  say  that  a number  of 
States  have  undertaken  fur-animal  restora- 
tion projects  in  connection  with  the  Federal 
Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  program  and  are 
also  carrying  on  research  in  this  field.  But, 
as  yet  there  is  no  adequate  machinery  avail- 
able in  this  country  to  govern  the  take  of 
fur  bearers.  The  pressure  of  open  competition 
encourages  individual  trappers  to  get  all  of 
the  animals  they  can  as  early  in  the  season 
as  they  can,  and  this  results  in  undue  deple- 
tion of  the  fur  animal  breeding  stock  and 
in  harvesting  too  large  a percentage  of  the 
crop  before  the  pelts  are  prime.  Much  of  the 
potential  value  of  the  crop  is  lost. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  also  several 
defects  in  the  fishery  program.  In  too  many 
cases  we  are  still  overemphasizing  the  plant- 
ing of  numbers  of  fish  in  waters  about  which 
we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  first  requirement  of  good  manage- 
ment to  determine  beforehand,  whether  fish 
can  survive  in  waters  proposed  for  plantings. 
We  are  planting  increasing  numbers  of  fish 
each  year  in  constantly  decreasing  areas  of 
inland  waters.  So  far  as  the  Federal  program 
is  concerned,  we  have  too  many  hatcheries 
inadequately  staffed  and  inadequately  oper- 
ated. This  condition  can  be  met  in  either  of 
two  ways:  By  disposing  of  some  of  the  hatch- 
eries in  order  to  staff  those  that  are  to  be 
operated,  or  by  increasing  funds  for  operat- 
ing all  these  hatcheries. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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The  Muskrat  is  the  most  important  fur-bearing  animal  common  to  the  northwestern  counties  of  Pennsylvania 


The  Muskrat  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 


THE  MUSKRAT  (Ondatra  zibethica  zibethica)  is  the  most  im- 
portant fur-bearing  animal  common  to  the  northwestern 
counties  of  Pennsylvania.  In  this  region  of  the  State,  the  great 
ice  sheets  of  the  glacial  period  created  large  areas  of  habitat  par- 
ticularly suited  to  this  mammal.  There  are  several  lakes  and  a 
considerable  acreage  of  swamp  and  marsh  as  well  as  innumerable 
streams,  many  of  which  are  flowing  through  broad,  flat  marshy 
valleys.  Thus,  there  is  in  this  section  the  best  muskrat  habitat  to 
be  found  within  the  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  area  under  consideration,  the  economic  value  of  the  musk- 
rat is  of  no  small  importance.  Many  of  the  rural  boys,  and  a fair 
percentage  of  the  urban  youths  as  well,  derive  a considerable  por- 
tion of  their  annual  incomes  from  muskrat  trapping.  In  hundreds 
of  cases  the  muskrats  caught  in  the  marshy  areas  of  a farm  are  an 
essentially  important  source  of  income  and  the  fur  yield  per  acre 
is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  yield  per  acre  of  many  farm  crops. 

Preservation  of  Habitat  Essential  to  Fur  Yield 

The  best  muskrat  habitat  is  the  marshy  area  with  its  attendant 
growths  of  cat-tail,  sedges,  and  mash  grasses.  Here  are  found  the 
greatest  concentration  of  the  animals  for  there  is  an  abundance  of 
food  and  cover.  In  such  areas  the  muskrats  build  their  familiar 
houses  (Fig.  1)  and  one  can  usually  judge  the  population  in  the  area 
by  the  number  of  these  dome-shaped  structures.  Any  considerable 
change  in  the  water  level  of  a marsh,  particularly  over  prolonged 
periods,  is  detrimental  to  the  marsh  vegetation  and  will  naturally 
affect  the  muskrat  population.  Stream-dwelling  muskrats  generally 
live  in  bank  dens  or  about  the  roots  of  trees  growing  along  the 
watercourse.  Here,  too,  food  and  cover  are  essential.  Stream 
banks  with  a rank  growth  of  native  vegetation  constitute  fair 
muskrat  habitat,  but  heavily-grazed  banks  and  those  from  which 
the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  removed  offer  little  in- 
ducement to  the  animals. 

Foods  and  Feeding  Habits  of  Muskrats 

Muskrats  will  eat  an  astonishing  variety  of  foods,  but  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  preferred  food  plants.  In  northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
as  in  other  regions  where  studies  have  been  conducted,  the  cat-tails 
(Typha  latifolia  and  Typha  angustifolia)  and  the  several  species  of 
sedges  constitute  the  favorite  foods,  though  a rather  long  list  of 
aquatic  and  marsh  plants  enters  into  the  animal’s  diet.  During  the 
course  of  the  investigations  in  the  region,  all  plants  eaten  were 
recorded.  In  Table  I are  listed  the  most  important  foods  as  revealed 
by  our  observation  during  the  season  of  1940. 


TABLE  1. 


Important  Food  Plants  of  the  Muskrat  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Parts  of  Plant  Utilized 

Common  cat-tail 

Typha  latifolia 

Rootstocks  in  winter ; young  growth 

Narrow-leaved 

Typha  angustifolia 

in  spring  and  early  summer  ; heart 
of  stalks  in  summer. 

Same  as  Typha  latifolia 

cat-tail 

Sedges 

Scirpus  sp.  and 

Tuberous  portions  at  most  seasons  ; 

Greater  bur-reed 

Garex  sp. 
Sparganium  eury- 

stems  and  leaves  when  young. 
Shoots  in  spring;  basal  portion  in 

Arrow-head 

car  yum 

Sagittaria  latifolia 

older  growth. 

Late  winter  (?)  and  early  spring 

Rice  cut-grass 

Leersia  oryzoides 

the  tubers  ; young  leaves  in  spring 
and  early  summer. 

Whole  plant  when  succulent 

Manna  grasses 

Glyceria  sp. 

Whole  plant  above  ground 

Common  blue 

grass 

Poa  pratensis 

Whole  plant  above  ground 

Water  plantain 
Water  arum 

Alisma  plantago- 
aquatica 

Peltandra  virginica 

Leaves  and  leaf-stalks 

Leaves  and  leaf-stalks  sometimes 

Water-weed 

Pondweed 

Coon-tail 

Smartweeds 

Larger  blue  flag 

Anacharis  cana- 
densis 

Potamogeton 
foliosus 
Ceratopliyllum 
demersum 
Polygonum  hydro- 
pip  eroides ; P. 
p en  nsy  Ivanicum 
Iris  versicolor 

eaten 

Whole  plant 
Whole  plant 

Usually  terminal  portions 

Portions  of  stems  and  leaves 
Leaves,  stalks,  and  seed  pods 

Bur  Marigold 

Bidens  cernua 

Leaves  and  stalks,  principally  in 

Spatterdock 

Nuphar  advert  a 

late  summer 

Leaves,  particularly  in  early  spring 

When  the  muskrats  first  commence  their  foraging  in  the  spring  1 
they  eagerly  seek  the  tender  sprouts  of  cat-tail  and  marsh  ! 
grasses  as  well  as  the  tuberous  portions  of  many  plants,  particularly 
of  the  arrow-heads  ( Sagittaria ) . During  the  spring  months  and  the  ! 
early  summer  muskrats  were  frequently  observed  to  feed  on  the  : 
rice  cut-grass  (Leersia  oryzoides)  and  to  carry  mouthfuls  of  this 
grass  into  their  houses  and  bank  dens.  In  areas  where  there  were 
no  growths  of  cat-tail,  the  animals  apparently  subsisted  mainly  or 
the  rice  cut-grass  throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer  months 
In  the  Pymatuning  Refuge  area,  during  the  summer  and  early  fall 
months  the  muskrats  fed  very  extensively  upon  the  water-weed 
( Anacharis  canadensis)  and  the  pondweed  (Potamogeton  foliosus)  j 
both  of  which  abounded  in  the  waters  of  the  refuge.  The  animals 
apparently  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  with  their  tails  emerg- 
ing as  arches  and  eat  these  plants  “by  the  yard”.  One  animal  was 
seen  to  eat  for  an  hour  with  only  a few  brief  periods  of  intermission 
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In  the  late  summer  and  fall  several  houses  which  were  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  wads  of  these  two  water  plants  mixed  with  some 
mud  and  rubbish  were  observed.  Frequent  utilization  of  algae 
(Spirogyra  and  Hydrodictyon)  was  observed  and  several  animals 
were  seen  to  eat  the  duckweeds  (Lemna  and  tSpirodela) , together 
with  the  duckmeal  (Wolffia).  The  only  positive  indication  of  musk- 
rats eating  fish  was  the  one  observed  devouring  a bullhead  which 
appeared  to  have  been  freshly  caught. 

In  the  early  spring  muskrats  were  frequently  seen  abroad 
during  the  daytime,  and  even  in  midsummer  it  was  not  unusual 
to  see  them  out  feeding,  particularly  in  the  beds  of  water  plants. 
Later  in  the  season  the  animals  were  observed  less  frequently  dur- 
ing the  day.  At  this  time  they  usually  commenced  their  activities 
about  sundown.  In  all  probability  the  daytime  activity  was  accen- 
tuated during  the  early  part  of  season  due  to  the  presence  of  young 
in  the  houses  or  bank  dens. 

Late  Fall  Composition  of  the  Muskrat  Population 

During  the  trapping  season  extending  from  December  1,  1939  to 
January  31,  1940  and  the  season  of  December,  1940  the  animals 
caught  by  trappers  and  sold  “in  the  round”  to  fur  dealers  were 
examined  as  a part  of  the  study.  The  result  of  an  examination  of 
335  animals  during  the  season  of.  1939-1940  showed  that  the  catch 
consisted  of  58.8%  males  and  41.2%  females.  During  the  month 
of  December,  1940,  the  examination  of  675  individuals  gave  a ratio 
!>of  58.7%  males  and  41.3%  females.  These  figures  indicate  that  there 
is  probably  a slightly  larger  number  of  male  than  female  animals 
jin  the  late  fall  muskrat  population. 

Also  in  December,  1940,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  animals 
taken  by  the  trappers  were  examined  to  determine  their  age. 
^Classification  was  on  the  basis  as  sub-adults  (young  of  the  past 
breeding  season)  and  bonafide  adults,  according  to  the  method 
used  by  Errington  in  his  Iowa  studies  (Errington,  1939).  This 
sample  of  the  late  fall  population  indicated  that  82%  were  sub- 
adult  animals  and  18%  adults.  Naturally  there  are  fewer  animals 
at  the  beginning  of  the  breeding  season  than  during  the  previous 
fall,  as  many  individuals  fall  victims  of  the  trap,  predators,  or  die 
from  other  causes  through  the  winter  months.  Some  may  also 
migrate  to  other  areas.  It  does,  therefore,  not  seem  at  all  improb- 
able that  four-fifths  of  the  population  in  the  late  fall  should  consist 
of  young  animals. 

Size  and  Weight  of  Muskrats 

A summary  of  the  weights  and  measurements  of  567  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  muskrats  is  given  in  Table  II.  Male  animals  averaged 
slightly  larger  than  the  females.  Data  kept  on  232  bonafide  adult 
and  sub-adult  animals  show  that  while  there  is  but  little  variation 
in  the  weights  of  adults  of  either  sex,  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference among  the  sub-adult  or  young  animals.  The  average 
weight  for  young  males  was  2.37  lbs.,  while  that  of  the  young 
females  was  only  1.77  lbs.  On  the  whole,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
nale  individuals  develop  faster  than  do  the  females.  Several  young 
nales  from  the  better  habitat  areas  were  fully  as  large  as  adults 
ind  appeared  to  have  been  approaching  sexual  maturity  during  the 
2arly  part  of  December.  The  difference  in  size,  weight,  and  quality 
Df  the  pelts  between  animals  from  good  habitat  areas  and  those 
from  poorer  habitats  was  evident.  In  general,  those  individuals 
which  came  from  the  better  marsh  areas  were  larger,  heavier,  had 
oelts  of  a better  quality,  and  were  more  advanced  sexually  than 
animals  from  inferior  types  of  habitat. 

TABLE  II. 

Weights  and  Measurements  of  Muskrats  from  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania  (Based  on  567  individuals) 


In  this  region,  the  first  litter  of  young  is  probably  produced  about 
the  middle  of  April.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  occasions  when 
a female  may  raise  three  litters  of  young  during  a season,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  more  than  three  such  groups  are  produced 
and  it  appears  that  the  average  is  nearer  two.  Some  of  the  trappers 
believe  that  muskrats  breed  and  produce  young  during  the  year 
in  which  they  were  born.  There  is  no  evidence  to  substantiate  this 
and  it  appears  very  unlikely.  The  first  young  muskrats  observed 
in  1940  were  found  in  their  nest  chamber  in  a house  on  the  ninth 
of  May.  This  litter  was  probably  between  ten  and  fourteen  days 
of  age  at  the  time.  Most  of  the  young  are  produced  between  May 
and  August,  but  occasionally  litters  are  born  later  than  this.  One 
young  male  examined  on  December  11th  weighed  only  .92  of  a 
pound  and  measured  eighteen  inches,  nearly  half  of  which  was  tail. 
A young  female  examined  on  the  same  day  weighed  1.29  pounds 
with  a total  length  of  17.3  inches.  Both  of  these  individuals  were 
in  the  characteristic  slaty-gray  pelage  of  the  kit  and  were  evidently 
born  very  late  in  the  season. 

Is  There  a Population  Cycle  in  the  Muskrat? 

During  the  season  of  1936-1937  muskrats  appear  to  have  been 
unusually  abundant  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Numerous  re- 
ports, both  trappers  and  non-trappers,  of  great  numbers  of  musk- 
rats during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1936  and  1937  have  been  received. 
Muskrats  appear  to  have  been  everywhere,  wandering  all  over  the 
countryside  and  into  the  towns.  The  village  of  Linesville  in  Craw- 
ford County  was  infested  with  muskrats;  the  animals  tried  to  get 
into  the  basements  of  homes  and  other  buildings  and  many  were 
caught  by  dogs.  Mr.  William  A.  Jackson,  a fur  dealer  of  Conneaut 
Lake,  Crawford  County,  comments  thus  on  the  number  of  the 
animals  during  that  season,  “Never  during  my  thirty  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a muskrat  trapper  and  fur  dealer  have  I seen  anything 
like  the  number  of  muskrats  which  were  observed  during  the  fall 
of  1936-1937.”  According  to  Mr.  Jackson,  this  unusual  abundance 
of  the  animals  was  not  confined  to  a small  area,  but  extended  well 
into  Ohio  and  into  southwestern  New  York.  He  further  states  that, 
“There  were  still  as  many  muskrats  left  in  our  local  marshes  the 
following  spring  as  there  usually  are  during  the  fall  preceeding  the 
trapping  season.”  Never  since  have  there  been  such  vast  numbers 
of  the  animals  and  their  appearance  in  such  numbers  during  that 
particular  season  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
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To  Sou  th  A merica  With  The  Birds 


IF  SOME  of  our  birds  did  not  take  such 
amazingly  long  migratory  flights,  it  might 
be  easier  to  protect  them  from  human 
enemies.  While  the  bluebird,  the  song  spar- 
row and  others  merely  drift  to  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  United  States,  many  fly  to  lands 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Florida 
Keys.  In  fact,  millions  of  individuals  of  421 
species  leave  Canada  and  the  United  States 
after  rearing  their  young  and  do  not  come 
north  again  until  the  approach  of  the  next 
breeding  season.  Some  stop  in  Mexico  or 
Central  America,  but  many  go  on  to  the 
jungles,  beaches,  Andean  regions  and  the 
pampas  of  South  America. 

For  some  time  there  has  existed  the  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  our  migrants  have 
scant  legal  protection  after  they  leave  our 
boundaries.  It  was  to  learn  firsthand  some- 
thing of  this  subject  that  in  autumn  of  1939, 
when  the  migratory  birds  began  to  leave,  I 
went  with  them  to  South  America,  and  spent 
ten  months  of  continuous  travel,  observation 
and  inquiry. 

In  the  nine  Latin-American  republics  visit- 
ed, the  situation  affecting  wildlife  is  about 
as  it  was  in  the  United  States  in  those  days 
many  of  us  recall,  when  ducks  hung  by  thous- 
ands along  South  Water  Street,  Chicago;  and 
quail,  snipe,  doves,  meadowlarks  and  robins 


By  *7.  Qilb&it  Peasilo-H, 

Reprint  from  Feb.  1,  1941  issue  of  Collier's 
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★ 

were  sold  in  Norfolk,  Raleigh,  Atlanta  and 
New  Orleans. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  small 
groups  in  North  America  seriously  began  the 
work  of  arousing  our  people  to  the  need  for 
bird  preservation.  In  South  America  a few 
earnest  men  today  are  organizing  for  the 
same  purpose,  but,  as  with  the  pioneer  bird 
protectors  in  our  country,  they  have  under- 
taken a big  job.  It  is  no  small  task  to  educate 
ninety-four  million  people  in  any  line  and  to 
keep  them  educated. 

Forty-one  kinds  of  shore  birds,  including 
yellowlegs,  godwits,  curlews,  plovers  and 
snipe,  migrate  southward  along  our  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  beaches,  some,  in  places,  even 
taking  considerable  flights  over  the  sea. 

The  most  eastward  of  the  West  Indian 
islands  is  Barbados,  and  here  swarms  of  them 
stop  to  rest  and  gather  food,  and  it  was  here 
that  I first  found  such  migrants.  Upon  arriv- 
ing, these  feathered  voyageurs  behold  many 


areas  of  shallow  water  in  which  painted, 
wooden  “mock  birds”  have  been  stationed, 
and  behind  wire  enclosures  catch  sight  of 
some  of  their  own  species  which,  despite 
shot-broken  wings,  are  able  to  walk  about. 

These  attractive-looking  feeding  grounds 
are  artificial  ponds  which  at  times  are  sup- 
plied with  water  from  wells  dug  for  the  pur- 
pose. Locally  they  are  called  “swamps.”  Men 
of  European  descent  sit  hidden  in  blinds,  and 
with  shotguns  rake  the  flocks  of  weary  birds 
as  they  come  to  the  decoys.  I have  the  photo- 
graph of  one  of  these  hunters  showing  a part 
of  a bag  of  268  shore  birds  that  he  killed  one 
September  day.  These  appear  to  be  mostly 
yellowlegs.  In  a letter  from  the  principal 
gunner  on  this  occasion,  he  stated:  “The 

swamp  is  the  most  elaborate  one  in  Barbados 
and  cost  the  owner  over  $100,000  in  expense, 
but  it  is  a dream!”  According  to  a local  news- 
paper article,  the  shooting  goes  on  “from  the 
middle  of  July  until  the  end  of  October,”  and 
“the  birds  shot  are  all  migrating  and  are 
going  from  North  America  to  South  America.” 

The  United  States  government,  in  a deter-' 
mined  effort  to  preserve  the  shore  birds  from 
extinction,  has  provided  a fine  of  up  to  $500 
or  six  months  in  jail,  or  both,  for  the  man 
who  shoots  even  one  of  them.  However,  there 
is  no  such  restriction  in  Barbados — the  hun- 
ters who  kill  them  violate  no  law. 
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We  speak  of  wild  birds  as  “our  birds” 
but  many  of  them  spend  more  time 
in  tropical  countries  than  here.  And 
many  of  them  never  live  to  come  home. 

★ 


I found  shore  birds  in  the  Chaco  of  Para- 
guay, on  the  Parana  River,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  in  Uruguay,  also 
in  Columbia,  Peru,  Chile  and  as  far  south  as 
Patagonia  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan;  but 
throughout  the  4,500  miles  of  the  length  of 
South  America  there  is  not  a national  law 
prohibiting  any  man  from  killing  them  in 
as  large  numbers  as  he  may  wish.  The  only 
restriction  on  such  shooting  is  a local  one  in 
the  province  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


Of  migratory  waterfowl,  there  are  seven 
species  of  geese  and  twenty-one  varieties  cf 
ducks  that  contribute  to  the  feathered  hosts 
which  annually  leave  the  United  States  in 
quest  of  food  and  security  in  lands  below 
our  borders.  Waterfowl  do  not  take  such 
long  journeys  as  do  the  yellowlegs  and 
plovers.  Many  pass  the  winter  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America  and  a few  species  enter 
those  South  American  countries  washed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Carribean  Sea.  Only  the 
blue-winged  teal  has  been  found  as  far  as 
central  Chile.  The  chief  danger  to  the  ducks 
that  leave  the  United  States  lurks  in  Mexico, 
where  game  protection  is  young  and  game 
wardens  are  few,  and  in  Central  America, 
where  the  term  “game  warden,”  or  its  equiv- 
alent, is  as  yet  unknown. 


Many  of  our  nongame  birds  are  found  in 
Central  and  South  American  countries  dur- 
ing our  northern  winter.  More  than  sixty 
North  American  warblers  teem  in  the  trop- 
ical jungles.  The  black-poll  warbler  even 
ranges  to  Chile.  Scarlet  and  summer  tanagers 
flash  in  thickets  in  the  lands  beneath  the 
equator.  Bobolinks  go  to  Bolivia,  Brazil  and 
Paraguay;  and  barn  swallows  circle  and  dip 
ever  the  plains  of  Venezuela.  I have  seen 
ospreys  catching  fish  in  the  rivers  of  Brazil 
and  Argentina;  and  duck  hawks  chasing  their 
,■  prey  about  the  lagoons  and  savannas  of 
1-  Paraguay. 


The  sight  of  North  American  birds,  at  such 
/ast  distances  from  their  haunts  in  which 
ve  are  accustomed  to  see  them,  brings 
strongly  to  mind  the  fact  that  bird  preserva- 
ion  is  an  international  problem.  No  nation 
without  the  cooperation  of  other  countries 
pan  adequately  care  for  its  feathered  in- 
labitants.  We  in  the  United  States  usually 
speak  of  the  wild  birds  we  see  as  “our  birds,” 
put  this  implied  claim  to  exclusive  owner- 
ship becomes  weak  when  we  face  the  fact 
hat  many  of  them  spend  more  of  the  year 
n tropical  countries  than  they  do  in  our 
>wn  fair  land.  Such  birds  belong  to  the 
Americas,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Canada 


: 


jind  all  the  twenty-one  republics  to  preserve 
hem  for  our  common  good. 


; 


Traffic  in  Bird  Skins 


Small  birds  from  North  America  are  not 
85  ingled  out  for  killing.  As  a matter  of  fact 
ew  native  hunters  have  any  special  knowl- 
dge  about  bird  migration.  They  are  skilled 
.eta  n the  use  of  sling-shots,  and  where  pebbles 
ere  not  available,  small  round  pellets  of  sun- 
.ried  mud  are  used  as  missiles. 

For  long  years  there  was  extensive  killing 
ftet  or  the  millinery-feather  trade  of  England, 
hit  ’ranee  and  the  United  States,  but  compara- 


Yellowlegs are  protected  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  not  in  the  West  Indies.  Here’s 
part  of  a day’s  bag  of  268  shot  in  Barbados  Island. 


tively  little  demand  now  exists  for  such  pro- 
ducts. A steady  traffic  in  bird  skins  for  some 
years  has  been  carried  on  in  South  America. 
At  Posadas,  in  northern  Argentina,  a ship- 
ment of  4,000  was  sent  to  central  Europe  a 
few  weeks  before  my  arrival.  At  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  a German  sought  me  out  and  com- 
plained that  the  war  had  destroyed  his  busi- 
ness in  bird  skins.  His  market  had  been 
museums  and  natural-history  dealers  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  He  asked  me  to 
put  him  in  touch  with  institutions  in  the 
United  States  where  he  could  sell  the  product 
of  his  skill  with  gun  and  scalpel. 

In  Misiones,  Argentina,  a woman  told  me, 
with  evident  pleasure,  that  a man  visits  the 
schools  of  the  region  and  lectures  on  birds. 
When  I inquired  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
lectures,  she  said  that  when  he  reaches  a 
school  he  shoots  a number  of  birds  and 
teaches  the  older  boys  how  to  skin  them. 
While  visiting  a prominent  gentleman,  his 


son  shot  a little  green  bird  and  brought  it  to 
me.  It  was  a new  species  for  me  and  I 
began  to  skin  it  for  later  identification.  The 
lad  watched  me  a few  minutes,  then  seized 
his  gun  and  shot  a scissor-tailed  flycatcher. 
By  signs,  I let  him  know  I did  not  want  the 
birds  killed,  but  he  shot  twice  at  a hum- 
mingbird on  a wire  before  I could  stop  him. 

Deadly  Hazard  for  Birds 

In  Brazil  and  parts  of  Argentina,  I found 
a widespread  interest  in  birds,  but  this  in- 
terest, to  a North  American,  seemed  to  be 
of  a peculiar  form.  A great  many  people  have 
native  birds  in  stick  cages  in  their  yards  or 
attached  to  the  outside  walls  of  their  homes. 
In  these  cages  you  may  see  robins,  mocking- 
birds, blackbirds,  troupials,  parrots,  para- 
keets, and,  in  fact,  any  small  bird  of  the 
region  that  can  be  kept  alive  with  food  that 
can  easily  be  procured. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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November  Foods  of  the 

Ruffed  Grouse  in 


FIGURE  2. — A favorite  grouse  food,  greenbriar  (Smilax  rotundifolia). 


THROUGH  the  cooperation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania game  protectors  and  sportsmen, 
contacted  prior  to  the  hunting  season  of  1939, 
the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit  was  able  to  obtain  61  quail 
(Colinus  virginianus  virginianus ) , 423  pheas- 
ant (Phasianus  colahicus  torquatus ) and  242 
grouse  (Bonasa  uvibellus  umbellus)  crops  for 
analsyis  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  pre- 
ferred foods  of  these  three  important  game 
birds.  The  results  of  the  quail  and  pheasant 
analyses  were  reported  by  Dr.  Logan  J.  Ben- 
nett and  Dr.  P.  F.  English  in  an  article  en- 
titled “The  Fall  Foods  of  Ringneck  Preasants 
and  Bobwhites”  (Bennett  and  English,  1939). 
The  analyses  of  the  ruffed  grouse  crops  were 
reported  by  Tracy  M.  Kuhn  in  an  article  en- 
titled “Fall  Foods  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  in 
Pennsylvania”  (Kuhn,  1940).  It  is  hoped  that 
the  reports  on  these  analyses  will  provide  in- 
formation that  will  be  useful  in  developing 
better  management  practices  for  these  game 
species. 

The  same  arrangement  enabled  the  Unit  to 
receive  and  analyze  28  bobwhite,  84  pheasant, 
and  238  grouse  crops  from  birds  killed  in 
the  fall  of  1939.  “November  Foods  of  Ring- 
neck  Pheasants  and  Bobwhites”  by  Dr.  P.  F. 
English  and  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1940  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Game 
News  presented  the  results  of  the  1939 
analyses  of  the  pheasant  and  quail  material. 
This  paper  presents  the  data  secured  from 
analyses  of  the  1939  grouse  crops. 

•Paper  No.  25  from  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(U.  S.  Department  of  The  Interior),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
and  the  American  Wildlife  Institute  cooperating. 

Authorized  for  publication  on  March  18,  1941  as 
Paper  No.  1023  in  the  journal  series  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

••Department  of  Forestry,  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 


The  method  used  in  analyzing  the  material 
was  described  by  Kuhn  in  1940.  The  work 
was  done  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Logan 
J.  Bennett,  Biologist,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice; Dr.  W.  C.  Bramble,  Associate  Professor, 
Department  of  Forestry,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  and  Dr.  P.  F.  English,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Wildlife  Management,  De- 
partment of  Zoology  and  Entomology,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Acknowledg- 
ments are  due  to  Dr.  S.  W.  Frost,  Professor 
of  Economic;  Entomology,  Department  of 
Entomology,  Department  of  Zoology  and 
Entomology,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
for  his  aid  in  identifying  insects  in  the  grouse 
crops. 

Of  the  238  crops  received  from  the  35  coun- 
ties listed  in  Table  1,  20  were  empty  and  11 
were  from  months  other  than  November. 
Data  presented  in  this  paper  are  based  upon 
the  remaining  207  crops.  Most  of  the  birds 
were  killed  during  the  first  2 weeks  of 
November;  only  one  was  taken  after  the 
season  closed  on  November  21. 

Results  of  the  1939  Analyses  and  Comparison 
With  the  1938  Analyses 

Seventy-eight  known  vegetable  foods,  in- 
sects, gravel,  and  unidentified  plant  materials 
have  been  tabulated  in  Table  2,  which  shows 
the  foods  and  parts  used,  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
total  volume  represented  by  each  food.  The 
average  crop  contained  7.8  cubic  centimeters 
of  food,  this  being  composed  of  5.1  different 
items.  All  these  figures  compare  very  closely 
with  those  of  the  1938  crops,  as  might  be 
expected. 

As  the  grouse  is  a bird  of  the  forest,  its  diet 
is  modified  from  time  to  time  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  certain  foods  as  well  as  by  the 
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TABLE  1. — Origin  of  Grouse  Crops  in  1939 


No.  crops 

County  analyzed 


Armstrong  4 

Beaver  5 

Bedford 1 

Blair  2 

Bradford 1 

Cameron  6 

Carbon  4 


Centre  26 


Clearfield  4 

Clinton  1 

Crawford  2 

Cumberland  2 

Elk 20 

Fayette  2 

Forest  6 

Franklin  1 

Huntingdon  14 

Indiana  2 

Jefferson  13 

Lackawanna  6 

Luzerne  2 

Lycoming  4 

McKean  21 

Mifflin  2 

Monroe  6 

Perry  1 

Pike  5 

Potter  1 

Somerset 16 

Sullivan  V 

Susquehanna  14 

Tioga 2 

Venango  1 

Warren  1 

Wayne  5 

Total  207 


desires  of  the  bird.  This  fact  accounts  at  leas 
in  part  for  the  wider  variation  in  the  foot 
habits  of  the  grouse  during  a given  time,  a 
compared  with  the  food  habits  of  birds  whicl 
depend  upon  relatively  stable  agricultura 
crops  and  other  food-producing  plants  asso 
dated  with  them. 

The  leading  grouse  food  in  1939  was  aspen 
which  in  1938  occupied  fourth  place  (table  3) 
Cherry,  which  was  the  leading  food  in  1938 
dropped  to  the  ninth  position  in  1939.  In  193! 
grape  and  hawthorn  fruit  ranked  second  anc 
third,  respectively,  displacing  the  1938  occu 
pants  of  those  positions — sheep  sorrel  ancs 
oak,  which  moved  down  the  list  to  fourth  anc 
fifth  places,  respectively.  Insects  were  mucl 
less  numerous  in  1939  than  in  1938  (table  4) 
but  they  occupied  the  39th  position  in  the  lis 
each  year  and  had  nearly  the  same  volume 
Gravel  did  not  constitute  an  appreciable  vol 
ume  in  either  year. 

In  1938  the  approximate  percentage  of  thi 
total  volume  attributable  to  fruit  and  seed; 
was  25;  woody  material,  40;  and  leaves,  35 
In  1939  the  approximate  precentages  werj 
40,  35,  and  25,  respectively.  Th*e  decided  in 
crease  in  the  amount  of  fruit  eaten  in  193' 
was  also  apparent  in  the  tabulation  of  the 
various  food  combinations  in  each  crop  (tabl 
5).  As  a result  of  the  larger  amounts  o 
fruit  eaten,  the  percentages  of  woody  ma 
terial  and  leaves  were  lowered.  It  seem 
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TABLE  2. — Foods  found  in  207  grouse  crops,  showing  frequency,  volume  taken,  and 

the  parts  used 


Food 


Crops 
in  which 
found 


Percent  of 
total  food 
volume 


Parts  used 


Aspen  (Populus  spp.,  chiefly  P.  grandidentata)  . . . 

Grape  ( Vitis  spp.)  

Hawthorn  ( Crataegus  spp.)  

Sheep  sorrel  ( Rumex  acetosella)  

Oak  ( Quercus  spp.)  

Bramble  (Rubus  spp.)  

Hophombeam  (Ostrya  virginiana ) 

Blueberry  and  huckleberry  ( Vaccinium  spp.  and 

Gaylussatia  spp.)  

Cherry  ( Prunus  spp.,  chiefly  P.  serotina ) 

Witch-hazel  ( Hamamelis  virginiana ) 


Laurel  ( Kahnia  spp.)  

Mountain  ash  ( Pyrus  americana)  

Teaberry  ( Gault heria  procumbens ) 

Fern  ( Pteridophyta ) 

Birch  (Betula  spp.)  

Foamflower  (Tiarella  cordifolia)  

Hazelnut  ( Corylus  spp.)  

St.  Johnswort  (Hypericum  spp.)  

Greenbrier  (Smilax  spp.)  

Viburnum  (Viburnum  spp.)  

Wood  sorrel  (Oxalis  spp.)  

Barren  strawberry  ( Waldsteinia  fragarioides)  . . . . 

Ash  (Fraxinus  spp.)  

Apple  (Pyrus  spp.)  

Sumach  ( Rhus  spp.,  chiefly  R.  typhina ) 

Skunk  cabbage  (Symplocarpus  foetidus ) 

Black  gum  (Nyssa  sylvatica)  

Cinquefoil  ( Potentilla  spp.)  

Everlasting  (Antennaria  spp.)  

Wintergreen  (Pyrola  spp.)  

Ironwood  (Carpinus  caroliniana ) 

Strawberry  ( Fi  agaria  spp. ) 

Selfheal  (Prunella  vulgaris)  

Dogrwood  ( Cornus  spp.)  

Maple  (Acer  spp.)  

Hawkweed  ( Hieracium  spp.)  

Beech  ( Fagus  grandifolia)  

Partridgeberry  ( Mitchella  repens)  

Insects  

Buttercup  (Ranunculus  spp.)  

Clover  (Trifolium  spp.)  

.Speedwell  (Veronica  spp.)  

Yarrow  (Achillea  spp.)  

Solomon’s  seal  (Polygonatum  biflorum)  

Arbutus  (Epigaea  repens)  

Milkwort  (Poly gala  spp.)  

Avens  ( Geum  spp.)  

Wild  carrot  (Daucus  carota)  

Liverleaf  (Hepatica  spp.)  

Bush  clover  (Lespedeza  spp.)  

Rose  ( Rosa  sp. ) 

Grass  (Gramineae)  ; Sedge  (Cyperaceae) 

[Gravel  

Shadbush  ( Amelanchier  spp.)  

Aster  (Aster  spp.)  

Moss  (Musci)  

1 Composite  family  (Compositae)  

Hemlock  (Tsuga  canadensis)  

Dandelion  (Taraxacum  spp.)  

Violet  (Viola  spp.)  

Chickweed  (Cerastium  spp.)  

Rhododendron  (Rhododendron  spp.)  

Chokeberry  (Pyrus  spp.)  

Gold  thead  (Coptis  trifolia)  

Holly  (Ilex  spp.)  

Smartweed  (Polygonum  spp.)  

Bittersweet  (Calastrus  scandens)  

Black  locust  (Robinia  pseudo-acacia)  

Cohosh  ( Actaea  sp.)  

Fleabane  (Erigeron  sp. ) 

Galls  

Milkweed  (Asclepias  sp.)  

Sassafras  (Sassafras  variifolium)  

Spicebush  (Benzoin  aestivale)  

Twisted  stalk  (Streptopus  roseus Q 

Sweet  fern  (Myrica  asplenifolia)  

Vetch  (Vicia  sp. ) 

White  pine  (Pinus  strobus)  

Wild  lily-of-the-valley  ( Maianthemum  canadense) 

Willow  (Salix  sp.)  

Unknown  items — leaves,  buds,  and  unidentified 

particles  

•Trace. 


29 

17.30 

Buds  and  twigs 

30 

13.99 

Fruit 

26 

9.26 

Fruit  and  buds 

61 

6.20 

Leaves 

28 

6.14 

Acorns  and  buds 

63 

3.99 

Leaves  and  buds 

17 

3.62 

Buds,  twigs  and  catkins 

26 

3.44 

35 

2.82 

Buds,  twigs,  fruit,  and 
leaves 

22 

2.64 

Twigs,  flowers,  buds,  and 
seeds 

23 

2.51 

Leaves,  buds,  and  fruit 

5 

2.27 

Fruit 

21 

1.96 

Leaves  and  fruit 

66 

1.78 

Leaves 

12 

1.78 

Buds,  twigs,  and  catkins 

30 

1.72 

Leaves 

6 

1.66 

Buds,  twigs,  and  catkins 

4 

1.53 

Fruit  and  leaves 

6 

1.35 

Fruit  and  leaves 

11 

1.29 

Fruit 

9 

1.29 

Leaves 

18 

1.23 

Leaves 

4 

1.04 

Fruit 

4 

.92 

Buds,  twigs,  and  fruit 

5 

.80 

Fruit 

3 

.67 

Fruit 

2 

.61 

Buds  and  fruit 

30 

.55 

Leaves 

22 

.55 

Leaves 

15 

.55 

Leaves 

6 

.49 

Buds  and  twigs 

26 

.43 

Leaves 

18 

.43 

Leaves 

5 

.37 

Fruit  and  buds 

22 

.31 

Buds,  twigs,  and  fruit 

20 

.31 

Leaves 

16 

.31 

Buds,  twigs,  and  fruit 

12 

.24 

Leaves  and  fruit 

13 

.12 

Entire  insect 

10 

.12 

Leaves 

5 

.12 

Leaves 

2 

.12 

Leaves 

2 

.12 

Leaves 

1 

.12 

Fruit 

11 

.06 

Leaves 

9 

.06 

Leaves 

8 

.06 

Leaves  and  fruit 

5 

.06 

Leaves 

4 

.06 

Leaves 

2 

.06 

Fruit 

1 

.06 

Fruit 

35 

* 

Leaves  and  fruit 

13 

* 

11 

* 

Buds  and  twigs 

9 

* 

Leaves 

8 

* 

Entire  plant 

6 

* 

Leaves 

6 

* 

Leaves 

5 

* 

Leaves 

5 

* 

Leaves  and  fruit 

4 

* 

Leaves 

3 

* 

Leaves,  buds,  and  twigs 

2 

* 

Fruit,  buds,  and  twigs 

2 

* 

Leaves 

2 

* 

Fruit 

2 

* 

Fruit 

1 

* 

Fruit 

1 

* 

Fruit 

1 

* 

Leaves 

1 

1 

1 

* 

* 

Leaves 

* 

Fruit 

1 

* 

Fruit 

1 

* 

Fruit 

1 

* 

Catkins 

1 

* 

Fruit 

1 

* 

Leaves 

1 

• 

Leaves 

1 

* 

Fruit 

1 

* 

Buds  and  twigs 

70 


.40 


reasonable  to  assume  that  the  increase  of 


fruit  and  seeds  in  the  diet  was  largely  due 
to  the  increased  availability  of  those  foods 
and  not  due  to  a change  in  the  food  prefer- 
ences of  the  birds.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  explanation,  however,  for  the  fact 
that  about  three  times  as  much  aspen  and 
inly  one-fourth  as  much  cherry  were  eaten 
n 1939  as  in  the  previous  year  (table  6), 
when  both  species  were — for  all  practical 
ourposes — constant  in  availability.  A crop 
aaving  high  aspen  content  is  shown  in 
igure  1. 
set 


Table  3 lists  the  major  foods  during  both 
years  and  their  respective  importance.  Of 
the  22  major  foods  consumed  in  1938  and  the 
23  major  foods  consumed  in  1939,  16  were 
common  to  both  years  and  constituted  75.6 
percent  of  the  total  volume  in  1938  and  71.5 
percent  in  1939,  or  73.4  percent  of  the  total 
volume  for  both  years.  These  figures  indicate 
that  those  16  foods  (table  6)  represent  the 
most  important  grouse  foods  as  determined 
from  the  2-year  study.  What  the  list  of  pre- 
ferred foods  would  comprise  if  the  data  for 
several  more  years  were  added,  can  only  be 


determined  by  further  collection  and  analyii* 
of  material. 

1935-36  Analyses  of  Crops  on  George 
Washington  National  Forest 

A similar  study  of  the  November  and 
December  food  habits  of  the  ruffed  grouse 
on  the  George  Washington  National  Forest, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  was  made  in  1935 
and  1936  (Nelson,  Clarke,  and  Bailey,  1938). 
The  19  major  foods,  which  made  up  83.74 
percent  of  the  185  stomachs  and  crops,  are 
given  in  table  7.  Thirteen  of  these  foods 
were  of  major  importance  to  Pennsylvania 
grouse  in  either  1938  or  1939.  Further,  nine 
of  these  foods  are  listed  as  preferred  foods 
in  table  6.  The  extremely  high  percentage 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 


FIGURE  1. — Crop  contents  of  one  grouse:  1.  blue- 
berry, 2.  hawthorn,  3.  laurel,  4.  unknown  leaf, 

arc!  5.  aspen. 
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Nobody  Home. 


BECAUSE  of  the  really  fine  opportunities  the  hunters  of  our 
Commonwealth  have  for  hunting  more  “glamorous”  (and  I use 
that  much  overworked  word  advisedly),  game,  possibly  explains 
in  part  why  the  members  of  our  Pennsylvania  squirrel  clan  were 
not  long  ago  wiped  out. 

Squirrel  hunting  may  well  be  compared  to  still  fishing,  the  con- 
templative man’s  diversion;  although  it  is  admitted  that  a watcher 
on  a deer  stand  has  plenty  of  time  for  contemplation  and  congeal- 
ing. It’s  the  kind  of  hunting  that  was  resorted  to  by  such  lazy 
bones  as  Rip  van  Winkle.  Not  that  Rip  should  in  anywise  be 
criticized.  Rather  should  he  be  commended  for  having  had  the 
wits  or  something  for  indulging  in  a pastime  that  is  both  restive, 
and  easy  on  the  blood  pressure. 

The  bedlam  of  a deer  drive;  the  wild  scrambling  of  both  hunters 
and  dogs  after  the  elusive  cottontail;  the  tense  stalk  through  bush 
and  bramble  only  to  be  broken  by  the  nerve  shattering  thunder 
of  a quail  covy.  These  and  more  comprise  the  activities  of  the 
great  majority  of  nimrods. 

Action  and  more  action  is  the  keynote.  It  seems  that  the  modem 
hunter  has  not  had  a successful  day  afield  unless  he  drags  home 
with  sore  shins,  fallen  arches  and  an  empty  gut. 

Not  so  with  squirrel  hunting.  Those  of  you  who  have  participated 
in  the  sport  know  that  the  first  and  solemn  duty  of  an  expert 
squirrel  hunter  is  to  find  himself  a comfortable  seat  in  a woodland 
reputed  to  contain  squirrels.  The  air  may  be  chilly,  but  it  matters 
not  at  all  to  the  hunter  of  the  nimble  bushytails  because  like  his 
quarry  he  will  more  than  likely  remain  indoors  where  it’s  dry  and 
warm  and  cozy. 

When  the  air  is  of  that  proper  admixture  of  equal  parts  of  balmi- 
ness and  tonic  zestfulness,  then  the  squirrel  hunter  hies  himself 
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to  the  seclusion  of  some  sylvan  retreat  to  confer  with  Nature,  but 
with  the  primary  intent  of  bowling  over  a squirrel  or  two.  If  he 
doesn’t  succeed  in  the  latter,  he  still  has  had  a successful  day.  You 
see,  the  squirrel  hunter  is  not  primarily  a killer.  He  has  plenty  of 
time  for  rumination.  And  thinking,  if  the  individual  be  normal, 
is  not  conducive  to  killing.  First  and  always  the  confirmed  squirrel 
devotee  is  a dreamer. 

So,  with  this  lucid  introduction  let’s  go  and  wait  out  a brace  of 
grays  or  blacks. 

In  that  great  sea  of  second  growth  timber  lying  between  Marien- 
ville  and  Kelletville  in  Forest  County,  I know  of  an  island  of 
virgin  hemlocks  and  pines  and  hardwoods  that  was  made  to  order 
for  one  who  likes  to  sit  in  the  moving  shadows  of  giant  trees  and 
listen  to  the  plaintive  nuthatch  or  chickadee  and  incidentally,  pot 
a squirrel  or  two. 

Last  fall  the  grouse  hunting  in  those  parts  was  poor.  After 
tramping  the  woods  most  of  the  day  we  succeeded  in  putting  up  a 
single  bird,  and  it  was  so  wild  that  to  shoot  would  have  been  folly. 
So,  as  George  Short  and  I dolefully  trudged  the  covers  on  our  way 
back  to  the  parked  car  I suddenly  thought  of  that  island  of  big 
trees  and  squirrels.  It  was  nearby  so  I suggested  to  George  that 
we  ought  to  try  to  knock  off  a few  squirrels  before  we  returned 
to  the  car. 

“That  hundred-mile  drive  will  seem  a lot  easier  if  we  had  a 
couple  of  squirrels  apiece  in  the  old  coat,”  I said. 

“It’s  quite  a comedown,”  replied  my  companion,  “but,  a couple  of 
squirrels  in  the  bag  are  a lot  better  than  no  birds  in  the  bush.” 
Honest,  those  were  his  exact  words. 

All  day  long  there  had  been  a high  wind  rushing  through  the 
forest.  Tall,  slender  tree  trunks  had  twisted  and  groaned,  so  that 
the  subsidence  of  all  that  travail  was  a welcome  respite.  Coincident 
with  our  entry  into  the  squirrel  wood  the  wind  blew  itself  out. 
That  tract  of  green-moss  carpet  and  somber  trees  was  as  quiet  as 
a morgue. 

George  found  himself  a nice,  soft  log  while  1 went  on  a couple  of 
hundred  yards  farther  into  the  wood.  A thick  swathe  of  dried 
moss  covering  the  buttressed  base  of  a big  hemlock  made  an  ad- 
mirable seat. 

One  of  the  rigid  rules  of  the  experienced  squirrel  hunter  is 
never  to  go  into  the  woods  with  a garrulous  companion.  Or,  if 
you  must,  then,  it  is  best  to  locate  yourself  far  enough  away  so 
that  he  can’t  reach  you  with  his  stage  whispers.  George,  I might 
add,  is  far  from  loquacious,  but  he  is  so  restless  that  he  may  at  any 
moment  shift  his  position  or  even  walk  about,  stretch  his  legs  or 
flail  cramped  arms. 


Maybe  He’s  Inside. 
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Snappy  on  a Hot  Trail. 


Now,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  any  unwonted  movements 
while  outwaiting  a capricious  squirrel  are  not  to  be  countenanced. 
It  may  be  at  that  very  moment  when  the  quarry  is  about  to  expose 
itself.  A squirrel  is  like  a lot  of  women,  they  are  full  of  curiosity 
Give  them  time  and  they  will  succumb.  Mind  Lot’s  wife? 

After  a lapse  of  eight  or  ten  full  minutes,  George’s  unbounded 
energy  gets  the  better  of  him.  He  may  light  a cigarette  or  break 
into  the  strains  of  some  grand  opera  bit.  He’s  as  unpredictable  as 
the  squirrels  themselves.  Hence,  I get  a sufficient  distance  away 
from  him  so  as  to  brook  no  interference. 

I had  been  at  my  post  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  when  the 
rustle  of  leaves  drew  my  attention  from  a troupe  of  chickadees 
that  I had  been  watching.  I cocked  my  gun  and  looked  expectantly 
around  a tree  trunk.  It  was  George. 

"Well?”  I interrogated. 

“Gotta  a match?”  he  grinned. 

Without  a word  I gave  him  my  matches. 

Likewise,  he  turned  and  noisily  shuffled  off  through  the  leaves. 
I knew  he  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  And  knowing  it  gave  me  a 
well  night  irresistible  desire  to  warm  the  reinforced  seat  of  his 
breeches  with  a load  of  bird  shot. 

However,  quietude  once  again  permeated  the  forest.  A lone  por- 
cupine in  a neary  hemlock  ate  his  methodical  way  around  a limb. 
An  occasional  fragment  of  bark  dropping  to  the  forest  floor  was 
the  only  audible  sound;  that  and  the  weak  lisp  of  some  unknown 
bird.  The  latter  was  such  an  infinitisimal  sound  as  to  actually  in- 
tensify the  deep  silence.  I dreamed  on. 

Suddenly,  I was  jerked  to  alertness  by  some  animal  bounding 
through  the  leaves  behind  me.  A deer,  I thought,  and  as  quickly 
dismissed  it.  By  the  time  my  curiosity  overpowered  me  the  sounds 
: ceased.  I peeked  around  a mossy  bole.  What  confronted  my 

! astounded  gaze  temporarily  froze  me  into  inaction.  Flattened 
against  a tree  not  more  than  a couple  of  score  feet  away  was  a 
valloping  big  gray. 

“This  is  easy,”  I breathed.  So  easy  it  seemed  that  I simply  aimed 
[the  sixteen  guage  in  the  general  direction  of  the  animal  and  let  go. 

I imagine  my  surprise  when  I didn’t  find  what  remained  of  the 
squirrel  splashed  against  the  tree.  Instead  I perceived  a flash  of 
?ray  streaking  away  through  the  leaves.  The  second  barrel  only 
accelerated  its  dazzling  getaway.  I watched  it  disappear  into  the 
leights  of  a great  hemlock. 

“That  fellow’s  traveling,”  came  a voice  from  behind  me.  I 
executed  an  about  face  in  double  quick  time. 

It  was  George. 

“What  do  you  want  now?”  I demanded. 

“I  hope  you  don’t  expect  me  or  the  squirrels  to  stay  put  with 
J1  this  cannonading  going  on?”  he  came  back. 

“Oh  shoot,”  I replied  in  disgust  as  I crumpled  to  the  moss.  “Let’s 
lave  a smoke.” 

With  a twinkle  in  his  eyes  my  companion  settled  down  across 

irom  me  and  took  one  of  the  pro-offered  cigarettes.  “I  suppose,” 
ie  said  casually,  “you’ve  seen  the  porcupine  up  in  that  hemlock?” 
“Yes,”  I admitted. 

I “That  fellow  will  live  to  a ripe  old  age,”  he  added. 


“Longer  than  you  if  you  don't  cut  out  this  cussed  parading  about 
when  you’re  supposed  to  be  on  the  watch  for  squinels." 

He  ignored  my  remark.  “That  porcupine  has  no  curiosity  He 
doesn’t  give  a hoot  for  the  other  fellow’s  business  so  long  as  he  has 
a full  belly.” 

“Yes,  yes,  please  go  on,”  I mocked.  “I’m  all  ears.” 

“So,  I see,”  he  rattled  on.  Then  he  stopped,  slowly  raised  his  gun 
and  took  aim.  Thinking  this  was  but  a part  of  his  acx  I evinced  a 
colossal  indifference. 

But  as  I sat  there  stunned  after  he  had  discharged  the  gun  I 
clearly  heard  the  solid  thud  of  something  hitting  the  forest  flo>  r 

Well,  you  can  stuff  me  for  an  owl  if  he  didn’t  bring  down  a fine, 
fat  black  squirrel.  It  was  uncanny. 

“Well,  my  friend,  I’ll  be  seeing  you  at  the  car,”  he  went  on  as 
he  stuffed  the  animal  into  his  coat.  “And,  oh  yes,”  he  added.  "Don't 
forget  that  curiosity  killed  the  cat.  That’s  why  this  little  fellow,” 
and  he  patted  the  bulge  in  his  coat,  “will  comprise  the  chief  in- 
gredient of  a delectable  stew.” 

“Go  to  grass,”  I hissed.  "The  quicker  you  leave  the  sooner  I'll 
be  able  to  join  you.” 

It  is  surprising  to  witness  how  quickly  the  overdeveloped  curios- 
ity of  a squirrel  will  overcome  every  other  emotion.  The  animal 
may  be  flattened  in  fear  against  a high  branch,  or  huddled  low  in 
a cavity,  yet  in  a matter  of  minutes  all  will  be  forgotten  and  it  will 
venture  forth  only  to  be  flattened  by  the  watchful  hunter. 

In  less  than  a dozen  minutes  after  George’s  departure  I heard  a 
faint  sound.  It  was  made  by  bits  of  hickory  hulls  falling  to  the 
dry  leaves.  It  wasn’t  difficult  to  discover  their  source.  The  squir- 
rel, a saucy  red  of  piney,  was  out  on  the  protruding  branch  of  a 
nearby  oak. 

I was  about  to  blow  the  impudent  nest  robber  into  that  land  of 
never-ending  nuts  when  I detected  a movement  of  a feathery  hem- 
lock bough  located  just  beyond  the  oak. 

A quick  scrutiny  of  the  trunk  disclosed  a black.  The  glossy  body 
flashed  through  the  interstices  of  branches  a couple  of  times  and 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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STATE’S  WILDLIFE  SUPPLY  RESTORED  WITH 

HELP  OF  FEDERAL  AID  PROGRAM 


WILDLIFE  in  43  States  is  being  increased 
through  the  work  of  234  Federal  Aid 
projects  that  were  underway  at  the  end  of 
1940,  officials  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
reported  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold 
L.  Ickes.  In  all,  more  than  380  projects  have 
been  approved  since  the  program’s  inception 
in  July  1938. 

That  the  Federal  wildlife-conservation  pro- 
gram is  benefiting  the  States,  was  indicated 
in  statements  received  from  various  State 
game  and  fish  commissions  reporting  on  the 
progress  of  the  projects  already  underway 
or  completed. 

“Aside  from  the  value  of  the  projects  them- 
selves,” reported  D.  N.  Graves,  director  of  the 
Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission,  “the 
Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  program 
is  bearing  fruit  in  other  ways.  In  recent 
years  I have  noted  that  there  is  better  co- 
operation between  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice and  State  game  law  enforcement  officers. 
Much  of  this  cooperation,  I believe,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Aid  program  has 
built  a spirit  of  understanding  between  the 
State  game  departments  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.” 

“Since  Federal  Aid  has  been  inaugurated,” 
he  continued,  “State  and  Federal  officials 
have  achieved  mutual  understanding  that  has 
been  of  mutual  beenfit.” 

Reporting  on  a quail  restoration  project  in 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Graves  declared  that  at  one 
time  “there  were  plenty  of  quail  over  most 
of  Arkansas.”  But  the  drain  on  the  birds  was 
too  great,  and  the  stock  became  greatly  de- 
pleted. Under  a project  approved  last  Novem- 
ber 6,  this  upland  game  bird  will  be  restored 
to  a large  part  of  its  former  habitat. 

J.  A.  Partridge,  executive  assistant  to  the 
Louisiana  Commissioner  of  Conservation,  de- 
clared that  his  State  expects  to  restore  valu- 
able muskrat  marshes  with  Federal  Aid  pro- 
jects submitted  for  approval  since  the  State 
recently  became  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

In  Colorado,  an  investigation  on  deer,  con- 
ducted with  Federal  Aid  funds,  resulted  in 
a change  of  policy  on  the  nonhunting  of  does. 
Research  revealed  that  previous  years  of 
shooting  bucks  and  not  does  resulted  in  too 
many  does,  and  too  many  deer  concentrating 
in  “yards”  in  winter. 

Beavers  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Colorado, 
have  benefited  from  Federal  Aid  projects 
also,  reports  show.  In  these  States,  the 
beavers  have  been  restored  to  suitable  areas 
where  the  fur  animals  will  be  conservation 
agents.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  pointed  out, 
the  woodland  engineers,  as  the  beavers  are 
popularly  called,  are  removed  from  areas 
where  they  were  harmful — on  farms,  in 
irrigation  ditches,  near  dams,  and  other  areas. 

Maine  recently  completed  a survey  of  many 
of  its  lakes.  The  study,  a Federal  Aid  pro- 


ject, showed  that  with  aquatic  plantings 
many  of  these  lakes  can  be  made  suitable  as 
nesting  areas  for  waterfowl.  A second  Fed- 
eral Aid  project  comprising  an  aquatic  food- 
planting program  growing  out  of  this  survey 
is  now  underway. 

Under  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Act,  which  is  often  called  the  Pittman - 


Robertson  Act  and  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress in  1937,  each  participating  State  pays 
25  percent  of  the  costs  of  a project  and  the 
Federal  government  75  percent.  For  this  pur- 
pose Congress  each  year  can  appropriate  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  the  total  income  derived 
from  the  10  percent  excise  tax  on  sporting 
arms  and  ammunition. 


No.  of 

State  Active  Principal  Species  Benefited 

Projects 


Alabama 4 Quails,  wild  turkeys,  deer,  fur  animals 

Arizona  8 Quails,  pheasants,  wild  turkeys,  deer,  bison 

Arkansas  5 Quails,  wild  turkeys,  and  deer 

California  6 Sage  grouse,  quails,  fur  animals,  desert  bighorns  and  deer 

Colorado  11  Deer,  elk.  sage  grouse,  fur  animals,  bighorns 

Connecticut  2 Grouse,  pheasants,  rabbits 

Delaware 2 Quails,  rabbits,  fur  animals 

Florida  Ineligible 

Georgia  ....  Ineligible 

Idaho  . . 23  Deer,  antelopes,  beavers,  pheasants,  Hungarian  partridges,  sage  grouse,  big- 

horns, waterfowl 

Illinois  8 Waterfowl,  fur  animals,  quails,  pheasants,  squirrels,  rabbits 

Indiana  5 Quails,  pheasants,  deer,  rabbits,  waterfowl 

Iowa  . . 5 Waterfowl,  pheasants 

Kansas  7 Quails,  pheasants,  prairie  chickens,  bison 

Kentucky  4 Deer,  wild  turkeys 

Louisiana Just  became  eligible — fur  animals  and  waterfowl  proposed 

Maine  ....  3 Waterfowl  and  big  game  animals 

Maryland  2 Wild  turkeys,  deer,  quails 

Massachusetts  . . . . 4 Grouse,  deer,  pheasants,  waterfowl 

Michigan  ...  16  Pheasants,  waterfowl,  fur  animals,  grouse,  prairie  chickens,  rabbits,  squirrels 

Minnesota  5 Quails,  pheasants,  deer,  waterfowl,  grouse 

Mississippi  . . 5 Quails,  wild  turkeys,  fur  animals,  deer 

Missouri  4 Wild  turkeys,  deer,  quails,  waterfowl 

Montana  . . Ineligible 

Nebraska  . 4 Pheasants,  quails 

Nevada  . . ...  Ineligible 

New  Hampshire 5 Ruffed  grouse,  deer,  waterfowl 

New  Jersey 4 Pheasants,  deer,  rabbits 

New  Mexico  7 Antelopes,  bighorn  sheep,  prairie  chickens,  sage  grouse,  waterfowl 

New  York  ...  . . 11  Pheasants,  fur  animals,  waterfowl,  deer,  rabbits 

North  Carolina.  6 Quails,  wild  turkeys,  doves,  fur  animals,  waterfowl,  deer 

North  Dakota 6 Pheasants,  sharptail  grouse,  Hungarian  partridges,  waterfowl,  fur  animals 

Ohio ....  5 Ruffed  grouse,  pheasants,  rabbits,  squirrels 

Oklahoma  . . ...  4 Quails,  prairie  chickens,  deer,  wild  turkeys 

Oregon  5 Sage  grouse,  pheasants,  beavers,  deer,  antelopes 

Pennsylvania 6 Deer,  grouse,  pheasants,  rabbits,  fur  animals,  wild  turkeys 

Rhode  Island  1 Pheasants,  grouse,  deer,  rabbits 

South  Carolina 2 Quails,  rabbits,  wild  turkeys 

South  Dakota 5 Waterfowl,  beavers,  pheasants 

Tennessee  2 Wild  turkeys,  deer 

Texas  6 Quails,  antelopes,  deer,  javelina,  wild  turkeys,  fur  animals 

Utah  ....  6 Waterfowl,  deer,  fur  animals 

Vermont  . . . . 1 Ruffed  grouse,  fur  animals,  waterfowl 

Virginia  8 Deer,  wild  turkeys,  quails 

Washington 5 Deer,  antelopes 

West  Virginia  6 Deer,  wild  turkeys,  ruffed  grouse 

Wisconsin  6 Fur  animals,  waterfowl,  prairie  chickens,  grouse,  pheasants 

Wyoming ......  2 Bighorns,  sage  grouse,  deer,  and  elk 


Photo  by  S.  V.  Sedlack,  Windburne,  Pa. 
A nice  fox  catch. 
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A VICTORY  FOR  THE 


Red-eyed  Vireo  on  nest. 


Photo  Dr.  A.  A.  Allen 


A GREAT  victory  has  been  won  for  the 
wild  birds  of  the  world  through  the 
signing,  on  February  6,  1941,  of  a joint  decla- 
ration of  policy  and  program  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society  and  Feather  Industries  of 
America,  Inc.,  believed  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  conservation. 

The  outstanding  provision  of  the  declara- 
tion is  that  the  members  of  the  feather  in- 
dustry join  with  the  Society  in  advocating 
federal  and  state  legislation  to  bring  about 
permanent  cessation  of  all  traffic  in  the 
United  States  in  wild  bird  plumage  of  any 
kind  from  any  source. 

There  is  every  likelihood  that  within  a 
few  weeks’  time  a bill  will  have  been  intro- 

II 

duced  and  legislation  enacted  in  New  York 
State,  the  forerunner  of  similar  federal  and 
uniform  state  laws,  which  will  write  the 
final  epitaph,  within  six  years,  to  United 
States  traffic  in  wild  bird  plumage. 

Members  of  the  National  Audubon  Society 
and  all  friends  of  wildlife  everywhere  will 
welcome  termination  of  a period  of  inade- 
quate protection  of  wild  birds  resulting  from 
the  existence  of  loop-holes  in  plumage  laws, 
federal  and  state,  and  confusion  induced  by 
differing  interpretations  of  those  laws.  More- 
over, many  kinds  of  wild  birds  are  not  pro- 
tected by  existing  state  legislation.  Some 
states  have  no  plumage  laws  whatever. 
Nevertheless,  the  campaign  that  was  won  a 
generation  ago  marked  a great  advance  and 
all  credit  is  due  to  tnose  who  participated 
in  it.  The  legislative  gains  at  that  time  were 
doubtless  the  best  that  could  then  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  formal  document  was  drawn  with 
great  care  following  extensive  negotiations, 
and  consultation  with  officers  of  the  New 
York  Departments  of  Conservation  and  Law. 
Those  members  of  the  feather  industry  sign- 
ing the  declaration  state  that  they  believe 
that  they  constitute  at  least  90%  of  all  the 
manufacturers,  dealers  and  jobbers  in  wild 
bird  plumage  in  the  United  States,  and  that 


they  own,  control,  or  possess  at  least  90%  of 
all  current  inventories  of  wild  bird  plumage 
in  this  country.  All  persons  trafficking  in 
wild  bird  plumage,  whether  or  not  they  have 
signed  the  declaration  of  policy,  will  be 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  contemplated 
legislation. 

Members  of  the  National  Audubon  Society 
and  others,  who  have  steadfastly  fought  for 
more  legal  protection  of  wild  birds,  will  be 
interested  in  an  enumeration  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  declaration  of 
policy.  Among  these  provisions  are: 

1.  Members  of  the  industry  agree  to  de- 
liver at  once  their  entire  current  inventories 
of  plumage  of  Bald  Eagle,  Golden  Eagle, 
Egret,  Bird  of  Paradise  and  Heron,  to  be 
held  pending  passage  of  new  New  York  State 
plumage  law.  At  that  time  these  feathers 
are  to  be  either  destroyed  or  distributed  to 
educational  institutions  for  exhibit  purposes. 

2.  Within  one  month  of  the  signing  of  the 
declaration  on  February  6,  1941,  and  regard- 
less of  the  passage  of  any  new  legislation, 
the  members  of  the  industry  agree  to  file 
with  the  New  York  Conservation  Department 
complete  certified  inventories  of  all  wild  bird 
plumage  owned,  controlled  or  possessed  by 
them  on  February  6,  1941.  Such  inventories 
are  to  be  audited  and  additionally  certified 
by  certified  public  accountants.  Auditors  of 
the  Society  shall  have  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  selection  of  methods  of  obtain- 
ing a uniform,  complete,  and  understandable 
set  of  inventories. 

3.  Upon  the  passage  of  new  plumage  law 
in  New  York,  annual  inventories  are  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  manner  and  filed  with 
the  State  Conservation  Department,  which 
shall  have  the  right  at  all  times  to  check  up 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  those  inventories. 

4.  Together  with  these  inventories  mem- 
bers of  the  industry  will  file  sworn  state- 
ments, together  with  waivers  of  their  consti- 
tutional rights  in  the  wild  bird  plumage. 
The  fact  that  such  constitutional  rights  exist, 


and  have  been  consistently  upheld  by  courts 
in  similar  situations,  has  been  at  the  bottom 
of  resumption,  in  recent  years,  of  traffic  in 
wild  bird  plumage;  thus  the  declaration’s  pro- 
vision for  the  waving  of  constitutional  rights 
in  wild  bird  plumage  inventories  is  essential 
to  effecting  a permanent  cessation  of  wild 
bird  plumage  traffic. 

5.  In  seeking  new  protective  legislation, 
the  Society  and  the  industry  will  jointly 
recommend  that  the  industry  be  permitted 
to  dispose  of  certain  of  its  current  inven- 
tories of  wild  bird  plumage  during  a period 
of  six  years  after  date  of  passage  of  new 
plumage  law  in  New  York  State.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  any  remaining  such  in- 
ventories would  be  delivered  to  the  State 
Conservation  Department  for  destruction  or 
distribution  to  educational  institutions  for 
exhibit  purposes.  After  that  date  all  wild 
bird  plumage,  except  that  in  actual  use  for 
personal  adornment,  would  be  contraband  in 
the  United  States. 

6.  Members  of  the  industry  have  approved 
of  the  provision  in  the  declaration  that  on 
and  after  the  date  of  signing  thereof,  Febru- 
ary 6,  1941,  no  additions  shall  be  made  to 
their  aggregate  current  inventory  of  wild 
bird  plumage.  Members  of  the  industry  will 
be  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  among  them- 
selves plumage  listed  in  the  filed  inventories, 
but  no  member  of  the  industry  will  be  per- 
mitted to  add  to  his  stock  of  wild  bird  plu- 
mage from  any  other  course  for  any  purpose 
whatever. 

7.  The  Society  and  the  industry  will  urge 
that  all  new  protective  legislation  shall  in- 
clude specific  definitions  of  “wild  birds”  as 
including  every  kind  of  bird  except  “domes- 
tic fowl”;  of  “domestic  fowl”  as  including 
only  domestic  chickens,  domestic  turkeys, 
domestic  guinea  fowl,  domestic  geese,  domes- 
tic ducks,  domestic  English  ringnecked  pheas- 
ants and  domestic  peafowl. 

By  reason  of  the  concentration  of  the  mil- 
linery industry  in  New  York  City,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  New  York  is  the  key  state  in  the 
effort  to  end  all  traffic  in  wild  bird  plumage. 

Although  a considerable  advance  will  have 
been  made  when  new  state  law  has  been 
passed  in  New  York,  the  feather  industry 
and  the  Society  are  committed  to  a joint. 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 


Young"  Red-winged  Blaekbird. 


THOSE  WHO  SERVED 


1 — Members  of  Keystone  Bears  Hunting  Camp  of  Her- 
shey.  Pa.,  feeding  game.  2 & 4 — Ignatz  Mosic  and  Leonard 
Januski.  members  of  the  Hawk  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of 
Larksville,  Pa.,  replenishing  one  of  the  feeding  stations. 
3 — Members  of  the  Bagdad  District  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion. Leechburg,  Pa.,  about  to  start  off  on  one  of  the 
periodic  game  feeding  expeditions.  5 — Box  type  of  feeding 
shelter  for  squirrels.  It  was  designed  to  keep  the  deer 
from  eating  the  grain  and  proved  very  successful.  6 & 8 — 
Deputy  Game  Protector  Wm.  S.  Briner,  Lackawanna 
County  and  hay  rack  feeder.  7 — Large  feeding  shelter 
stacked  with  apples  on  State  Game  Lands  in  Lackawanna 
County.  9 — These  Boy  Scouts  of  Mapleton  Depot.  Hunt- 
ingdon County,  assisted  Game  Protector  David  Titus  in 
his  winter  feeding  program.  10 — Mike  Michalik  of  Coal- 
dale,  Schuylkill  County,  carried  on  a very  extensive  feed- 
ing program  near  his  home.  He  had  about  20  housewives 
save  all  the  leftovers  from  their  tables  and  each  week 
with  the  assistance  of  several  other  sportsmen  he  would 
take  this  food  together  with  some  corn  and  service  18 
feeding  shelters  which  he  built  on  Broad  Mountain  in 
Rush  Township  in  Schuylkill  County.  11 — Wire  box  feeder 
designed  especially  for  squirrels.  12 — Game  Protector 
George  B.  Smith,  Huntingdon  County,  servicing  a feeding 
shelter  in  his  district. 
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KILLING  HEN  PHEASANTS 

Q. 


AGE  TO  CARRY  PISTOL 

Q 


A.  Eighteen  years. 


MV  POP  PUNTS  K G AME  FOOD 
tm  COVER  PLOT  EVER V VEAR 
SO  THERE  WILL  BE  GAME 
WHEN  MV 
GENERATION 
GROWS  UP.' 


Pa  Gaue  ComiesioN. 


By  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH  A 


There  was  an  article  printed  in  our  local 
newspaper  last  fall  stating  that  the  killing 
of  hen  pheasants  was  permitted  in  a cer- 
tain private  area.  Is  this  true? 

M.C. 


Shooting  of  hen  pheasants  is  permitted 
on  licensed  “regulated  shooting  grounds” 
during  the  period  from  the  first  day  of 
the  general  State-wide  small  game  season 
to  December  31'  that  year.  These  shoot- 
ing grounds  are  operated  under  an  annual 
fee  of  not  less  than  $25.00  and  the  owners 
of  the  grounds  are  required  to  furnish 
pheasants  for  shooting  at  their  own  ex- 
pense; no  birds  are  supplied  by  the  State. 
The  operator  of  regulated  shooting 
grounds  has  the  option  of  either  making 
available  an  open  public  hunting  area 
adjacent  to  his  private  grounds  equal  to 
at  least  one-half  the  area  of  such  grounds, 
or  turning  over  to  the  Commission  prior 
to  the  shooting  season,  for  release  on 
areas  open  to  public  hunting,  25%  of  the 
number  of  birds  propagated  or  purchased 
for  release  on  the  private  area.  Through 
these  requirements,  the  public  hunter  al- 
ways benefits  by  the  operation  of  regu- 
lated shooting  grounds.  The  birds  propa- 
gated or  released  on  these  grounds  under 
special  license  may  be  taken  without  re- 
gard to  sex,  age  or  bag  limits,  but  each 
one  must  be  tagged  with  a tag  obtained 
from  the  Commission.  The  number  that 
may  be  killed  is  definitely  limited  by  the 
license  issued,  and  never  exceeds  25%  of 
the  operating  base  established  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  season. 


TRAINING  DOGS  ON  OPOSSUMS  AND 
SKUNKS 

Q.  May  we  train  our  dogs  on  opossums  and 
skunks  before  next  September?  We  have 
young  dogs  and  understand  opossums  and 
skunks  are  unprotected. 

S.M.J. — Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Dogs  may  not  be  used  to  hunt  opossums 
and  skunks  during  the  period  from  April 
1 to  August  20,  as  Section  719  of  the  Game 
Law  specifically  provides  that  it  is  un- 
lawful for  any  dog  owner,  or  for  a per- 
son having  a dog  under  his  control,  to 
permit  such  dog  to  pursue  any  wild  birds 
or  wild  animals  during  that  closed  period. 
While  it  is  true  that  opossums  and  skunks 
have  no  protection  at  that  time,  the  use 
of  dogs  to  hunt  these  animals  is  not  per- 
mitted between  April  1 and  August  20. 


RABBITS  DAMAGING  FRUIT  TREES 

Q.  I have  been  reading  your  magazine  for 
quite  some  time  and  would  like  to  know 
if  it  is  legal  to  capture  rabbits,  which 
are  destroying  young  fruit  trees,  in  box 
traps?  If  so,  what  would  you  suggest  be 
done  with  the  rabbits? 

T.S.R. — Chinchilla,  Pa. 


A. 


How  old  does  one  have  to  be  to  carry 
a revolver  while  hunting  and  trapping, 
and  what  is  the  age  to  get  a permit  to 
carry  a pistol  at  all  times? 

D.D. — New  Milford,  Pa. 


TURKEY  VULTURES 

Q.  Why  are  turkey  vultures  protected  in 
Pennsylvania? 


A. 


SETTLING  GAME  CASES  IN  THE  FIELD 


Q. 


A. 


Rabbits  committing  material  damage  to 
fruit  trees  may  be  captured  at  any  time 
of  the  year  through  the  use  of  box  traps 
by  persons  actually  residing  upon  and 
cultivating,  as  a means  of  gaining  a live- 
lihood, the  lands  containing  the  fruit 
orchard.  Any  rabbits  so  trapped  must 
be  turned  over  to  the  nearest  Game  Pro- 
tector for  liberation  in  some  other  area 
open  to  public  hunting  where  these  ani- 
mals will  not  do  damage.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  if  the  nearest  Game  Protector 
is  notified  he  will  call  for  the  rabbits  and 
liberate  them. 


SHOOTING  CROWS  FROM  AUTO 


Q. 


Is  it  legal  to  shoot  crows  from  an  auto- 
mobile? 

No.  Although  the  crow  is  open  to  shoot- 
ing the  year  round  and  is  classed  as  a 
predator,  it  may  not  be  shot  from  an 
automobile,  or  other  vehicle  of  any  kind 
propelled  by  mechanical  power,  as  the 
present  Game  Law  makes  it  unlawful  to 
attempt  to  kill  any  wild  bird  or  wild 
animal  from  a vehicle. 


( WE'LL  FURNISH  THE 
} SEED  AND  YOU  FURNISH  „ 
THE  LAND.' 


The  turkey  vulture  (or  “Turkey  Buzzard” 
as  it  is  sometimes  called)  is  protected  be- 
cause it  is  highly  beneficial  in  destroying 
carrion,  on  which  it  feeds  almost  ex- 
clusively. Were  it  not  for  the  good  work 
this  bird  does  in  destroying  and  consum- 
ing dead  birds  and  animals,  the  health 
of  those  residing  in  rural  communities 
might  be  endangered.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  turkey  vulture  ever  killing  any 
birds  or  animals  to  obtain  food;  their 
function  in  Nature  seems  to  be  to  con- 
sume carcasses  after  death. 


COOPERATE  - SPORTSMEN  ft  FARMERS. 
PA.  GAME  COMMISSION. 


EXERCISING  DOGS 

Q.  Is  it  permissible  to  take  a hunting  dog 
outdoors  for  exercise  during  the  closed 
training  season? 

A.  The  law  in  this  connection  says:  “It  is 

unlawful  for  the  owner  of  any  dog  or  a 
dog  under  his  control,  to  permit  such  dog 
to  chase,  pursue,  or  follow  upon  the  track 
of  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal,  either 
day  or  night,  between  the  first  day  of 
April  and  the  nineteenth  day  of  August 
next  following.”  While  there  might  be 
no  objection  to  exercising  a hunting  dog 
outdoors  during  the  closed  training  sea- 
son, under  certain  conditions,  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  dog  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  it  does  not  pursue  any  wild 
birds  or  animals.  In  fact,  the  dog  should 
not  be  taken  upon  any  land  where  there 
is  a possibility  of  it  disturbing  wildlife, 
and  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  trouble  it  is 
recommended  that  the  dog  be  kept  on 
leash. 


Is  it  true  that  more  Game  prosecutions 
are  settled  before  a Justice  of  the  Peace 
or  other  Magistrate  than  are  settled  in 
the  field  through  Game  Protectors? 

No.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1940, 
70%  of  all  Game  prosecutions  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  settled  direct  with  the 
Game  Protector  without  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  offenders  before  a Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  incurring  additional  costs 
upon  the  offender. 


^Utest  a*ub  Moca 

A free  Game  News  subscription  for  one  year,  together  with  a copy  of  “Pennsyl- 
vania Bird  Life and  “Pennsylvania  Wildlife,”  will  be  given  for  each  interesting, 
unusual  or  historical  fact  pertaining  to  Pennsylvania  or  American  wildlife  accepted 
for  this  column.  Only  boys  and  girls  under  18  are  eligible,  and  each  historical  contri- 
bution must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  proof.  Address  all  items  to  “Wildlife 
Then  and  Now,”  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

“A  pair  of  robins  built  their  nest  on  the  rods  underneath  a baggage  car,  belonging 
to  the  “Blue  Goose”  train,  which  makes  a daily  run  of  seventeen  miles  and  return  from 
Buckhannon  to  Tygarts  Junction,  West  Virginia.  They  hatched  four  young  which  later 
left  the  nest  while  the  train  was  running.  The  train  crew  was  very  careful  with  the 
baggage  car  as  if  they  were  carrying  a load  of  dynamite.” — Proof:  “Nature  Magazine”, 
May  1937.  Submitted  by  Charles  Guseman  (17  years)  of  Mt.  Morris,  Pa. 


“It  is  not  true,  as  many  people  think  it  is,  that  a rattlesnake  is  as  old  as  the  number 
of  rattles  he  has  on  his  tail.  A rattlesnake  grows  a new  rattle  every  time  he  sheds  his 
skin.  He  may  shed  his  skin  as  many  as  two  or  three  times  a year.  Each  time  a new 
rattle  appears.” — Proof:  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  Volume  X,  Page  6001 — Submitted 
by  Denis  Mizdail  (14  years)  R.  No.  2,  Box  130-B,  Hunlocks  Creek,  Pa. 


The  otter  is  rather  clumsy  in  its  movements  on  land  and  is  much  more  at  home  in 
the  water  where  it  dives  and  swims  with  remarkable  ease  and  swiftness.  It  feeds  largely 
upon  fish.  The  otter  was  formerly  common  and  generally  distributed  along  streams  and 
lake  shores,  but  has  been  trapped  for  the  fur  until  it  is  now  rare.” — Proof:  Page  360, 

“Handbook  for  Boys.” — Submitted  by  Wayne  Pryor  (age  12),  321  Sampson  Street,  New 
Castle,  Pa. 


Elk  were  restocked  in  Pennsylvania  in  1913,  1915,  1924  and  1926.  The  season  was 
first  opened  in  the  fall  of  1923.  In  that  year  23  legal  bull  elk  were  bagged.  Up  to  1931, 
when  the  season  was  again  closed  the  total  legal  kill  of  elk  by  hunters  was  98.  Proof: 
“Field  and  Stream”,  August  issue,  1940,  page  88,  1001  Outdoor  Question  by  Iroquois  Dahl. 
Submitted  by  Lyle  Hoyt  (age  16  years),  15  Wall  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Our  American  “Elk”  is  no  Elk  at  all.  Early  settlers  named  it  after  the  European  Elk, 
which  resembles  our  moose.  Its  100  percent  American  name  is  the  Indian  one — Wapiti.- — 
Proof:  March  issue  of  “Outdoor  Life”,  written  by  Gus  Mager. — Submitted  by  John  S. 

Genmill  (age  17  years).  Main  Street,  Yoe,  Penna. 


Michigan  has  more  big  game  animals  than  any  other  state  in  the  country,  according 
to  figures  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  census  revealed  839,800 
animals  of  four  species — 835,000  deer,  350  elk,  250  moose  and  4,200  black  bears. 

Dubious  distinction  of  having  the  smallest  number  of  big  game  animals  goes  to 
Delaware.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  recent  game  census 
revealed  that  there  are  only  30  deer  in  Delaware;  placing  that  state  in  48th  place  on  the 
big  game  list.  Proof:  March  issue  of  “Hunting  and  Fishing”.  Submitted  by  Ralph 

Roberts,  (13  years)  12  South  14th  Street,  Sharpsville,  Pa. 
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Photo  courtesy  Harrisburg  Patriot 

This  largo  beaver  which  was  trapped  in  Rattling  Run  near  Piketown  was  one  of  the  first  victims 
of  the  1941  beaver  season.  The  lucky  young  trappers  reading  from  left  to  right:  Cling  Kepler, 
Fred  Mummert,  Marlin  Shadel,  and  John  Harper,  all  of  Harrisburg,  R.  D.  No.  2.  The  animal 
weighed  38  pounds  and  measured  42  inches.  With  the  exception  of  Kepler,  all  the  young  men  are 

students  of  Tower  Paxton  High  School. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 


Before  the  NYA  started  cutting  brush  on 
tne  Dog  Training  Preserve,  there  were  no 
signs  of  snowshoe  rabbits.  Now  they  are 
coming  into  the  cuttings  and  working  through 
the  shelters  that  have  been  made. — Game 
Protector  Edward  Shaw,  Clarion  and  Forest 
Counties. 


“Snowshoe  hares  are  coming  into  a newly 
thinned  tract  of  timber  in  a big  way.  Where 
only  a few  tracks  could  be  f iund  earlier  this 
winter  they  are  very  plentiful,  now.  Most  of 
them  must  have  come  from  Queen  Ann’s  flat, 
a distance  of  some  three  miles.’’ — Game  Pro- 
tector L.  B.  Rosenkrans,  Elk  County. 


Of  late  years  the  Commission  has  received 
many  requests  from  persons  desirous  of 
ridding  their  communities  of  starlings.  In 
the  fall,  the  birds  congregate  in  large  flocks 
If  they  choose  a roosting  place  at  evening 
which  meets  their  fancy,  they’ll  stay  there 
until  some  method  is  devised  for  rout- 
ing them.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  recently  published  a new 
leaflet  (No.  172)  which  contains  many  sug- 
gestions for  combating  objectionable  roosts 
for  birds,  with  special  reference  to  those  of 
starlings.  As  far  as  the  editor  knows  the 
publication  is  a free  one,  and  he  suggests 
that  those  interested  write  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  for  a copy. 


E.  A.  Wright,  48-year-old  hunter  from  Mid- 
way, Tenn.,  was  sentenced  to  two  years  in 
the  Missouri  State  penitentiary  by  Judge 
Louis  H.  Schult,  of  Carruthersville,  Mo., 
where  Wright  was  tried  for  shooting  at  game 
law  officers  and  violating  migratory  water- 
fowl  hunting  regulations,  according  to  a 
recent  report  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 


“Please  consider  this  as  my  game-kill  re- 
port. I killed  one  bunny.  I had  to  run  the 
darn  thing  to  death  to  get  him.  During  my 
chase  I lost  my  cards  for  my  license.” — 
Harry  B.  Neilson,  Allegheny  County. 


During  the  past  winter  Paul  K.  Shotz- 
berger,  Lancaster  County  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation, has  taken  out  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  5 
to  build  shelters  and  feed  game.  Now  they 
are  going  to  distribute  colored  posters  to 
protect  wildlife.  Mr.  Shotzberger  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Junior  Rifle  Club  and  is  in- 
structing the  boys  in  the  proper  use  and 
safety  of  firearms. 


“There  has  been  a very  definite  increase 
in  hares  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  30,  the 
area  around  certain  of  the  release  cuttings 
in  these  lands  is  badly  tracked  up  by  these 
animals.” — Land  Management  Protector,  Paul 
Narby,  Cameron  County. 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  TO  SAFE- 
GUARD NATION’S  WILDLIFE 

To  safeguard  the  Nation’s  wildlife  re- 
sources, President  Roosevelt  has  requested 
that  a liaison  officer  from  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  keep  informed  of  the  activities 
of  defense  agencies  which  would  seem  dam- 
aging to  fish  or  wildlife. 

In  a letter  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments and  the  Office  of  Production  Manager, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold  L.  Ickes 
designated  Albert  M.  Day,  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Mr.  Day  is  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion. 

The  President  indicated  that  the  liasion 
officer  should  keep  informed  of  plans  of 
operation  of  naval  and  military  services,  to- 
gether with  the  operation  of  plants,  factories 
and  other  establishments  which  would  seem 
damaging  to  fish  or  wildlife.  Where  such 
conditions  are  found,  the  liasion  officer  will 
report  to  Secretary  Ickes  who  will  take  up 
the  matter  with  the  agency  concerned. 


Orchards  are  often  damaged  by  meadow 
and  pine  mice,  but  with  correct  preventive 
measures  the  damage  can  be  avoided.  All 
orchardists  should  examine  their  farms  be- 
for  the  onset  of  winter.  If  traces  of  mice  are 
seen,  control  measures  should  be  instituted 
immediately,  since  most  damage  by  rodents 
occurs  during  winter.  Meadow  and  pine  mice 
are  the  only  kinds  of  mice  known  to  girdle 
trees.  Each  leaves  distinct  signs  showing 
their  presence.  Both  species  are  trail  builders. 
Meadow  mice  are  extensive  surface  trail 
builders  and  can  be  seen  by  the  runways 
they  have  under  grass  cover.  If  trails  are 
found  under  the  grass  precautionary  meas- 
ures should  be  taken. 

Pine  mice  are  more  active  as  tunnel  dig- 
gers and  characteristically  damage  the  trees 
by  eating  the  roots.  Unlike  that  of  meadow 
mice,  the  presence  of  pine  mice  is  not  so 
easily  discovered  although  these  mice  do  con- 
struct a limited  number  of  trails  under  vege- 
tative cover. 

Many  farms  attempt  to  prevent  damage  to 
their  trees  by  making  a 3-foot  clearing 
around  the  trunk  of  each  tree  but  few 
orchardists  realize  that  when  snow  covers 
the  ground  the  mice  will  burrow  under  the 
snow  and  thus  cross  the  apparently  protec- 
tive “clearing.” 

To  prevent  damage  to  fruit  trees,  orchard- 
ists are  advised  to  inspect  their  trees  care- 
fully each  fall.  If  the  presence  of  rodents  is 
suspected  the  farmers  should  consult  their 
Agriculture  Extension  agents  or  the  U.  S. 
Field  and  Wildlife  Service  rodent-control 
workers. 


Chauncey  Logue,  retired  veteran  bear  trap- 
per of  the  Game  Commission,  killed  his  71st 
deer  during  the  past  season. 
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Delegates  from  sportsmen’s  clubs  assisting  Game  Protector  in  transferring  ringneck  pheasants 
from  game  farm  truck,  then  help  also  to  release  the  birds. 


“It  was  interesting  to  note  that  wildcats 
are  becoming  more  numerous.  I saw  the 
tracks  of  three  different  cats.  One  of  them 
walked  around  a beaver  dam  on  a tour  of 
inspection.  A beaver  house  was  close  to  the 
shore  and  the  cat  had  evidently  rested  on 
top  of  the  house  for  some  time,  probably 
to  absorb  the  warmth  coming  from  the 
beavers  out  of  the  top  of  the  house.” — Game 
Protector  Samuel  K.  Weigel,  Luzerne  County. 


“I  saw  an  article  by  my  old  friend,  Prof. 
Archbald  Rutledge  of  Mercersburg  Academy. 
I met  him  quite  often  when  I worked  for 
the  Game  Commission  and  listened  to  his 
speeches  at  various  meetings.  He  always  had 
something  good  to  tell  you  in  his  pleasing 
manner.  Those  were  good  old  times.  He  still 
speaks  well  of  the  Game  Protectors. 

“I  did  not  get  a deer  this  season.  I follow- 
ed a nice  buck  over  top  of  Shade  Mountain 
wets  of  Shade  Gap.  I fell,  dropped  my  gun 
Which  fell,  but  first  the  muzzle  pointed 
right  in  my  direction.  It  finally  slid  into  a 
log,  and  several  pieces  were  knocked  off  the 
butt.  I slid  down,  got  it,  and  went  home. 
I can’t  take  it  like  I used  to,  but  I still  enjoy 
the  hunt. 

“I  fed  game  for  David  Titus,  Game  Protec- 
tor last  winter.  Got  a bad  fall  on  the  ice 
last  week;  injured  my  back  and  shoulder. 
All  I do  is  sit  by  the  stove,  read  the  papers 
and  look  out  the  window.  Outside  of  a face 
injury,  I have  had  pretty  good  health,  and 
am  in  my  50th  year,  since  October  5,  1871. 
Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Gordon  and  any 
other  of  the  boys  you  see.  Our  work  has 
been  showing  up  O.  K.  I expect  to  do  some 
fox  hunting  when  the  snow  gets  off”- — S.  H. 
Price  former  Game  Protector,  Shade  Gap. 


“A  bear  recently  found  hibernating  in  an 
old  stub  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  61  had 
too  many  callers  and  she  deserted  her  two 
cubs.  Game  Protector  Kelsey  and  I brought 
the  cubs  to  Mr.  Kelsey’s  home  where  they 
are  getting  along  fine.” — Game  Protector 
Cecil  D.  Hancock,  McKean  County. 


Robert  McDowell,  Division  of  Propagation  and  Re- 
search now  stationed  at  Marsh  Run  Army  Depot, 
New  Cumberland.  Pa. 


A test  case  upholding  a recent  order  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  and 
a stern  reprimand  from  the  presiding  judge 
warning  all  game-law  offenders  that  he 
would  jail  future  violators  if  necessary,  high- 
lighted the  recent  conviction  of  38  game-law 
violators  appearing  in  Federal  courts  at  Lake 
Charles,  Louisiana.  The  38  offenders,  who 
had  been  apprehended  by  Federal  game 
agents  in  cooperation  with  State  officers, 
pleaded  guilty.  Thirty-seven  received  a fine 
of  $15  each,  while  one  was  sentenced  to  serve 
15  days  in  jail,  officials  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  reported.  Fifteen  alleged  viola- 
tors, who  were  to  have  appeared  for  arraign- 
ment at  the  same  time,  failed  to  do  so  and 
were  placed  under  $250  bonds  each  for  ap- 
pearance at  the  next  term  of  the  Federal 
court  at  Lake  Charles. 

THOSE  IN  SERVICE 


Capt.  Phillip  Mulching,  Lebanon  County  Game 
Protector,  with  a long  military  service  record  is 
serving  with  the  213th  Coast  Artillery,  Pa.  Nat. 
Guard  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


“Another  benefit  the  Commission  and 
sportsmen  receive  from  WPA  work  on  state 
game  lands  is  the  educational  value  to  the 
WPA  workers.  They  learn  something  about 
the  forest  and  its  inhabitants,  they  have  be- 
come interested  in  what  they  are  doing,  they 
have  a greater  respect  for  the  Commission 
and  its  officers  because  they  understand  why 
certain  things  are  done. 

“Projects  on  these  lands  have  been  run- 
ning long  enough  so  that  some  of  the  work- 
ers have  seen  the  good  that  comes  from  what 
they  have  been  doing,  therefore  the  men, 
have  become  better  workers  and  better  men 
than  they  were  when  they  began  work.” — 
Game  Protector  Elmer  Pilling,  Centre  County 


“A  gun  is  no  safer  than  the  man  who  car- 
ries it.” 


Henry  Schell,  Division  of  Public  Informaiton,  now 
in  Signal  Corps  training  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 
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GEORGE  H.  WIRT  HONORED 


On  April  1,  1941  George  H.  Wirt,  above, 
Chief,  Division  of  Protection,  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  rounded  out  forty  years 
of  outstanding  public  service.  To  those  who 
know  him,  and  they  are  legion,  little  need  be 
said.  A conscientious,  energetic  and  enthu- 
siastic worker  he  has  preached  the  gospel 
of  forest  fire  protection  not  only  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  but  from  one 
end  of  the  Country  to  the  other. 

Born  in  McVeytown,  Mifflin  County, 
November  28,  1880,  he  attended  the  public 
schools  there  as  a youngster  then  went  to 
Juniata  College  in  1895  to  persue  a Normal 
English  College  Preparatory  Course  which  he 
completed  in  1898.  Then  he  decided  to  con- 
tinue at  Juniata  and  take  their  four  year 
college  classical,  but  by  December  1899  he 
had  completed  enough  credits  to  admit  him 
to  any  college  in  the  Country  and  was  plan- 
ning to  take  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  at 


Photo  by  Harold  F.  Harter 

Bear  traps  found  set  along:  an  old  orchard  in 
Barrett  Tvcp.,  Monroe  County  last  fall.  These 
kegs  were  baited  with  honey  and  fish  oil  and  set 
where  there  were  plenty  of  fresh  hear  signs.  The 
spikes  are  about  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  sharp- 
ened to  needle  points.  Unfortunately  the  culprit 
who  set  the  cruel  devices  was  not  caught. 


Princeton.  Fate  stepped  into  the  picture  in 
the  form  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  however,  who 
presumed  upon  him  to  enroll  in  the  Biltmore 
Forest  School  in  Germany,  which  he  did, 
completing  that  course  in  1901,  with  a De- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Forestry. 

On  April  1,  1901  he  reported  to  Harrisburg 
and  became  the  first  Forester  of  the  new 
Department  of  Forestry  created  by  Legisla- 
ture and  approved  by  the  Governor  April 
25,  1901.  His  first  assignment  was  the  pre- 
paration of  a Bulletin  on  how  to  propagate 
commercial  trees.  At  that  time  he  also  began 
lecture  work  and  the  preparation  of  many 
articles  on  all  phases  of  forest  work. 

In  May  1902  he  was  sent  to  Mt.  Alto  to 
take  charge  of  a large  tract  of  land  in  the 
South  Mountains  and  to  begin  actual  forest 
management  on  these  new  holdings. 

In  1903  the  Legislature  approved  the  estab- 
lishment of  a State  Forestry  Academy  at  Mt. 
Alto  and  Mr.  Wirt  was  subsequently  appoint- 
ed director  of  that  Institution.  He  continued 
in  charge  until  1910. 

With  the  assistance  of  I.  C.  Williams,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Forestry  he  formulated  the 
1915  Forest  Protection  Code  which  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Robert  S.  Conklin  be- 
came a Law  in  1915.  On  that  date  Mr.  Wirt 
also  began  his  services  as  Chief  Forest  Fire 
Warden.  In  the  25  years  of  service  in  that 
capacity  alone,  he  has  built  up  an  organiza- 
tion of  fire  wardens  which  at  one  time  num- 
bered 4300  men. 

Mr.  Wirt  is  married,  and  has  four  children, 
three  married.  He  belongs  to  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  and  has  been  a member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
since  1900.  He  is  also  an  Elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  a member  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  in 
1938  received  an  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  Juniata  College. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“Only  a few  beavers  were  taken  in  the 
county  up  to  the  7th  of  March.  This  is  the 
first  time  many  persons  ever  trapped  beavers 
in  Erie  County.  The  largest  checked  so  far 
was  taken  at  Lowville  and  weighed  52 
pounds.” — Game  Protector  John  G.  Kennedy, 
Erie  County. 


After  arriving  at  camp  during  the  last 
season  I decided  to  take  a walk,  and  ere  long 
I spied  five  deer  moving  slowly  about  100 
feet  above  me.  As  they  approached  me 
they  swerved  suddenly  to  the  right,  came 
down  to  the  road  and  looked  me  over.  One 
large  doe  led  the  procession,  followed  by 
two  others.  Next  was  an  unusually  large 
buck  followed  by  a smaller  buck,  with  a 
small  “Y”  on  the  right  side  and  a long  spike 
on  the  left.  Ignoring  me  they  started  down 
a little  hill  until  they  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  ice  that  covered  the  stream.  The  doe, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  leader,  began  to  tap 
the  ice  with  her  foot,  harder  and  harder 
until  apparently  satisfied  it  was  safe;  then 
she  ventured  out  about  10  feet.  That  was  a 
mistake  for  suddenly,  like  the  crack  of  a 
rifle,  the  ice  broke  and  she  plunged  in  up 
to  her  shoulders. 

The  little  buck  was  so  startled  he  gave  a 
long,  high  leap  and  landed  flat  on  his  back. 
The  ice  broke  and,  squealing  like  a stuck 
pig,  he  went  through  with  only  his  legs 
sticking  out.  And  did  he  bawl!  However, 
the  old  doe  gradually  worked  her  way  to  the 
little  fellow  and  immediately  began  licking 
and  slobbering  over  him.  By  that  time  his 
horns  were  completely  gone,  one  of  his  ears 
was  nearly  torn  off,  and  the  blood  was  run- 
ning down  his  neck.  The  others  gradually 
worked  their  individual  ways  across  the 
stream,  and  waited  for  a few  moments  while 
the  first  aid  administration  was  going  on. 
After  satisfying  themselves  that  all  was  well, 
all  five  started  up  the  mountain  again,  and 
were  soon  lost  to  view. — Lee  H.  Depp,  Sec’y 
N.S.S.A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THOSE  IN  SERVICE 


Dave  Titus,  Game  Protector  Land  Management, 
Huntingdon  County,  now  serving:  with  34th  Training 
Battalion.  Camp  Croft,  South  Carolina. 
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OVER  SEVEN  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLION  LICENSES  PURCHASED 
BY  SPORTSMEN  IN  1939  NETS  $13,000,000 


Sportsmen  paid  almost  $13,000,000  for  more 
than  7,600,000  hunting  licenses  or  combina- 
tion hunting-fishing  or  hunting-trapping 
licenses  in  1939,  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available,  according  to  a compila- 
tion by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  com- 
pialtion  included  hunting  licenses  alone  in  21 
States  and,  in  the  others,  the  fishing  and 
trapping  licenses  that  were  combined  with 
those  for  hunting. 

As  was  true  in  1938,  the  Big  Five  for  1939 
was  headed  by  Michigan,  with  711,733  licenses 
issued.  Pennsylvania  was  second  with  661,- 
330;  New  York,  third  with  591,946;  Ohio, 
fourth  with  521,963;  and  Indiana,  fifth  with 
358,386. 

Federal  migratory  bird  stamps,  commonly 
known  as  duck  stamps,  also  were  issued  to 
100,000  more  sportsmen  in  the  1939  season, 
a total  of  1,111,561  stamps  being  sold  to  hun- 
ters of  migratory  waterfowl. 

The  total  paid  for  State  licenses  and  Fed- 
eral duck  stamps  was  more  than  $14,100,000. 

The  Federal  stamps,  at  $1  each,  are  re- 
quired of  all  waterfowl  hunters  over  16  years 


old,  in  addition  to  State  licenses.  While  issued 
for  the  fall  hunting  season,  they  remained  on 
sale  until  June  30,  1940. 

On  the  basis  of  license  returns,  officials  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  believe  that 
the  number  of  hunters  has  continued  to  in- 
crease. From  1935  to  1938  the  increase  was 
at  the  rate  of  half  a million  a year.  The  1937 
tabulation  showed  6,860,000  licenses  and  the 
1938  tabulation  7,524,000.  In  1939,  the  total 
increased  by  122,000. 

The  figure  in  parenthesis  after  the  name  of  each 
State  indicates  the  ranking  of  the  State  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  number  of  State  licenses  sold. 

The  figures  marked  “a"  include  combination  hunt- 
ing-fishing or  hunting-trapping  licenses. 

The  figures  marked  “b”  include  licenses  for  which 
no  charge  is  made  in  Ariozna.  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Massachusetts.  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming;  and 
the  following  special  licenses  required  in  addition  to 
regular  licenses:  Oklahoma — 256  to  residents  of  Texas 
to  hunt  waterfowl  on  Red  River;  Oregon — 19.487  big 
game;  Tennessee — 64  special  wild  boar  and  250  special 
squirrel  licenses;  Virginia — 6,298  big  game  stamps 
and  13,569  special  licenses  to  hunt  and  fish  on 
national  forests;  Washington — 5,284  special  elk  li- 
censes; West  Virginia — 715  Ohio  River  licenses, 
Wyoming — 2,763  big  game. 

The  figures  marked  “c”  include  $1,369.40  realized 
through  exchange  of  small  game  for  big  game  licenses 
in  Maine;  and  $11,023.60  realized  from  2,142  “Sports- 
men Licenses”  in  Wisconsin,  which  are  in  the  nature 
of  a voluntary  contribution  to  hunt,  fish,  and  trap. 


HUNTING-LICENSE  AND  FEDERAL  DUCK-STAMP  RETURNS,  1939 


State  and 
Ranking 

Resident 

Licenses 

Non-Resident 
or  all  si 
licenses 

Total 

Money 
Re  turn 8 

Federal 
Duck  Stamps 

Alabama  (27) 

113,253 

573 

113,826 

$169,468.00 

5,833 

Alaska  (47) 

10,475 

183 

10, 658 

25,137.00 

2,761 

Arizona  (43) 

33,816  a b 

254  a 

34,070 

96,131,50 

3,555 

Arkansas  (38) 

52,846 

1,686 

54,532 

99,752.40 

14,401 

California  (8) 

268,366 

1,729 

270,095 

528,023.00 

74,644 

Colorado  (14) 

158,238  a 

1,203 

159,441 

372,054.90 

22,663 

Connecticut  (42) 

34,749  a b 

354  a 

35,103 

112,948.15 

4,904 

Delaware  (46) 

15,092  a 

141  a 

15,233 

20,010.50 

3,164 

Florida  (37) 

56,247 

825 

57,072 

136,420.00 

13,009 

Georgia  (33) 

77,383 

1,037 

78,920 

138,732.75 

2,569 

Idaho  (25) 

103,919  a b 

823  a 

104,742 

207,584.50 

19,064 

Illinois  (6) 

323,218 

1.016 

324,234 

418,754.50 

66,434 

Indiana  (5) 

357,895  a 

491  a 

358,386 

545,013.64 

18,686 

Iowa  (12) 

182,906  a 

114 

183,100 

225,099.00 

39, 14-3 

Kansas  (31) 

84, 560 

143 

84,705 

85,561.00 

18,536 

Kentucky  (28) 

95,699 

268 

95f 967 

91,048.05 

4,564 

Louisiana  (27) 

95,462 

917 

96,379 

101,377.00 

33,870 

Maine  (26) 

92,850  a 

5,189 

98,039 

174,805.90  c 

8,349 

Maryland  (34) 

75,793 

1,255 

77,049 

137,302.55 

8,993 

Massachusetts  (30) 

85,406  a b 

428  a 

85,834 

174,469.00 

15,048 

Michigan  (1) 

707,413 

4,320 

711,733 

978,604.25 

86,064 

Minnesota  (9) 

246,524 

333 

246,857 

229,364.10 

120,034 

Mississippi  (21) 

116,856 

632 

117,488 

164,456.00 

7,591 

Missouri  (11) 

193,740  a 

1,140  a 

194,880 

296,498.30 

26,961 

Montana  (17) 

131,998  a 

422 

132,420 

236,071.00 

24,836 

Nebraska  (18) 

129,134  a 

781 

129,915 

149,741.00 

26,588 

Nevada  (48) 

9,881 

576 

10,457 

30,517.50 

6,608 

New  Hampshire  (35) 

51,752  a 

2,294  a 

54,046 

156,036.18 

2,727 

New  Jersey  (19) 

128,074  a 

1,164  a 

125,238 

297,978.00 

16,925 

New  Mexico  (44) 

26,860  a 

1,397  a 

28,257 

122,652.00 

4,137 

New  York  (3) 

587,769  a 

4,177  a 

591,946 

1,072,714.76 

32,304 

North  Carolina  (15) 

151,448  a 

2,117 

153,565 

271,623.00 

8,564 

North  Dakota  (41) 

41,023 

86 

41,109 

68,903.00 

15,148 

Ohio  (4) 

521,636  a 

327  a 

521,963 

526,026.75 

20,680 

Oklahoma  (24) 

110,629  b 

469  b 

111,058 

115,591.00 

19,740 

Oregon  (23) 

111,018  a b 

689  b 

111,706  b 

358,288.50 

26,774 

Pennsylvania  (2) 

652,323 

9,007 

661,330 

1,372,533.05 

16,008 

Rhode  Island  (49) 

8,880  b 

117 

8,997 

18,270.00 

2,641 

South  Carolina  (29) 

91,471 

3,273 

94,744 

169,246.00 

3,634 

South  Dakota  (35) 

72,893 

2,882 

75,775 

130,089.00 

21,849 

Tennessee  (32) 

84,041  a b 

609 

94,650 

155,392.60 

8,615 

Texas  (20) 

123,355 

570 

123,925 

240,748,76 

63,460 

Utah  (36) 

71,173  a 

3,540  a 

74,713 

227,983.50 

14,520 

Vermont  (40) 

4g , 423  a 

1,661  b 

45,084 

79,912.90 

2,851 

Virginia  (13) 

161,660  a b 

2,435  a b 

164,095 

289,719.00 

6,767 

Washington  (10) 

215,302  a b 

110  a b 

215,712 

533,250.00 

50,796 

West  Virginia  (16) 

150,879  a 

1,115  a b 

151,994 

319,146.00 

1,037 

Wisconsin  (7) 

293,632 

468 

294,100 

395,536.60  c 

84,075 

Wyoming  (45) 

728  a b 

27.013 

131.577.00 

Be  896 

Total 

7,580,125 

66,068 

7,646,193 

$12,998,163.09 

1,111,561 

At  times  certain  areas  are  over  populated  with  game  making  it  necessary  to  live-trap  and  release  it  in  less 
populated  areas.  Photos  to  right,  top  to  bottom,  show  Game  Protector  Filkosky,  Sullivan  County,  setting 
box  traps  for  squirrels;  second  removing  squirrel  safely  through  use  of  net.  The  last  two  photos  of  Game 
Proteetor  and  local  Boy  Scout  with  squirrels  “in  the  bag.” 
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Photo  by  C.  Robert  Glover 


Officers  elected  recently  to  serve  the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of  Eehigh  County  are,  left 
to  right:  Charles  H.  Nehf,  Allentown,  secretary;  Harry  J.  Faff,  Allentown,  second  vice  president; 

Franklin  C.  Jones,  Allentown,  president;  Earl  C.  Cope,  Emmaus,  first  vice  president;  Robert  D. 
Dreisbacli,  delegate  to  the  State  Federation.  John  H.  Craig  of  Slatington,  the  treasurer  is  not  on 

the  picture. 


CARLISLE  SPORTSMEN  HOLD  ANNUAL 
PROGRAM 

Continuing  its  busy  program,  the  Carlisle 
Fish  and  Game  association  on  March  5 at- 
tracted a crowd  of  more  than  300  persons  for 
the  annual  Guest  Night  rally  in  the  old  gym- 
nasium of  Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle.  In 
addition  to  playing  host  to  scores  of  land- 
owners,  farmers  and  tenants,  the  Carlisle 
sportsmen  had  as  guests  delegations  from  the 
three  other  organized  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions of  Cumberland  County. 

Although  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  leader  of 
the  cooperative  wildlife  research  unit  operat- 
ing from  State  College  was  listed  as  the 
main  speaker  for  the  evening,  the  program 
was  attended  by  heads  of  both  the  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commissions  as  well  as  active 
men  in  both  groups. 

Ross  Leffler,  president  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, Seth  Gordon,  its  executive  director, 
Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  GAME 
NEWS,  William  J.  Davis,  of  Huntingdon,  field 
division  supervisor  and  Cumberland  County’s 
Game  Protector  Joseph  Foreman  all  had  a 
place  on  the  program.  Fish  Commissioner 
Charles  A.  French  ignored  a physician’s 
warning  in  order  to  participate  in  the  meet- 
ing and  speak  briefly,  despite  an  attack  of 
influenza.  Commissioner  French  was  accom- 
panied by  Alex  Swigert,  editor  of  THE 
ANGLER,  and  Allen  Barrett,  head  of  the  Fish 
Commission’s  publicity  department. 

Dr.  Bennett,  speaking  on  “The  Future  of 
Wildlife”  devoted  much  of  his  informative 
address  to  the  thirty-odd  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Lower  Frankford  4-H  Club  who  were 


guests  at  the  meeting  with  their  parents  and 
local  leaders.  These  boys  and  girls  have  con- 
ducted an  active  feeding  project  last  winter 
and  this  winter,  making  weekly  trips  to  the 
mountains  north  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
to  provide  feed  for  birds  and  small  game  in 
shelters  they  placed  there.  Accompanying  the 
boys  and  girls  to  the  meeting  were  County 
Farm  Agent  W.  Irvin  Galt  and  the  club’s 
local  leaders  who  initiated  the  feeding  pro- 
ject, Harry  Swigert,  Fred  Thumma,  Andrew 
Mountz  and  Jesse  Myers. 

George  Beltzhoover,  president  of  the  Car- 
lisle association,  presided  for  a brief  business 
meeting  at  which  the  guests  were  treated  to 
a resume  of  the  many  phases  of  activity  of 
the  association  in  a series  of  reports  by  com- 
mittee chairmen.  Beltzhoover  also  announced 
the  association’s  annual  Field  Day  has  been 
tentatively  scheduled  for  July  19  at  the  club’s 
site  near  the  Carlisle  Country  Club. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Fink,  member  of  the  Dickinson 
College  faculty  and  an  ardent  angler,  pre- 
sided as  chairman  of  the  program  committee 
which  arranged  the  all-star  program. 

Building  further  “Good  Will”  with  land- 
owners,  farmers  and  tenants  on  farms  of 
Cumberland  County,  the  Carlisle  sportsmen 
distributed  a summary  of  the  past  year’s 
activity  of  the  association  to  each  guest,  list- 
ing the  following: 

Active  membership  increased  from  325  to 
404;  assisted  in  stocking  streams  with  trout 
and  bass;  planted  350  willow  trees  along 
streams;  raised  and  released  50  Bob-white 
quail  and  98  ringneck  pheasants;  distributed 
several  tons  of  game  feed;  assisted  in  stock- 
ing of  rabbits,  quail  and  pheasants;  assisted 


in  establishing  a farm -game  program  now 
including  more  than  a thousand  acres  of  farm 
land  in  the  fertile  Cumberland  Valley;  co- 
operated with  Boy  Scout  troops  and  4-H 
Clubs  in  carrying  forward  wildlife  conserva- 
tion projects;  assisted  in  circulating  antler- 
less deer  petitions  for  1940  in  Cumberland 
County;  assisted  in  guiding  activities  of  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
with  which  the  association  is  affiliated. 

A committee  of  the  Carlisle  Fish  and  Game 
association  is  now  making  a detailed  study 
of  available  graded  textbooks  on  conserva- 
tion education  and  it  appears  that  the  find- 
ings will  be  turned  over  to  the  local  school 
board  for  definite  action  so  as  to  get  the 
subjects  placed  on  the  grade  school  cur- 
ricula for  the  1941-42  term.  This  looks  like 
it  might  turn  out  to  be  a swell  feature. 

Several  reels  of  movies  on  conservation, 
game,  fish  and  outdoor  activities  provided  by 
the  Game  and  Fish  Commissions  completed 
the  evening’s  program. — A.  H.  Imhof,  Carlisle. 


According  to  a report  of  the  Huntingdon 
County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association 
that  enthusiastic  group  of  sportsmen  is 
obviously  going  places.  Last  year  it  spent 
$274.50  in  producing  and  distributing  food 
producing  trees,  vines,  and  shrubs  for  wild- 
life. Since  1937  the  association  has  spent 
$1,011.02  in  its  forestry  program  which  in- 
cluded the  distribution,  and  it  had  released 
185  mature  ringneck  pheasants  from  the 
club’s  game  bird  rearing  unit.  Aside  from 
an  investment  of  $138.76  in  the  unit,  it  cost 
the  association  $159.89  to  produce  these  birds 
for  the  benefit  of  local  hunters. 

A record  stocking  program  in  county 
streams  was  reported  by  the  fish  committee 
showing  the  distribution  of  26,900  legal  trout, 
5,250  fingerling  trout,  9,836  bass,  5,200  catfish, 
2,650  sunflsh,  1,465  yellow  perch  and  7,000 
suckers. 

The  association  voted  a $10  contribution 
to  the  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  British 
Homes  which  is  headed  in  Pennsylvania  by 
Ross  L.  Leffler,  president  of  the  State  Game 
Commission. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Chester 
Fish  and  Game  Association  held  March  5,  it 
was  announced  that  that  organization  had 
released  75  cock  and  33  hen  pheasants  on 
farms  in  that  county  this  Spring.  These  were 
just  a part  of  the  300  pheasants  which  the 
club  raised  and  released  during  1940.  It  was 
also  reported  that  several  thousand  trout, 
perch,  bass,  suckers,  catfish,  and  bream  were 
stocked  in  Chester  County  streams  during 
the  past  year.  The  West  Chester  boys  also 
continued  their  fight  for  the  abatement  of 
pollution,  promoted  better  relationship  be- 
tween sportsmen  and  landowners,  and  pub- 
lished a club  bulletin  (The  News)  which  is 
regularly  sent  to  all  members. 
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NETTING  MR  COTTONTAIL 
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riiiladelphia  Record,  Sunday,  February  indicates 
( hat  at  leust  there  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm.  The 
men  shown  here  are  members  of  the  Delaware  County 
I i*  h and  stream  Association  working  under  the  super- 
vision of  Game  Protector  Blair  J.  Davis. 

A Ini'li  net  provided  b>  the  Game  Commission  is 
set  up  in  a “V”  shaiM*  and  a wire  corral  was  built 
at  the  end  of  the  "V”  into  which  the  rabbits  run 
after  the  ‘'beaters'*  who  start  far  afield  slowly  con- 
verging upon  it.  trapping  the  animals  before  them. — 
Pictures  by  Arthur  Jarvis.  Philadelphia  Record  Staff 
Photographer. 


Photos  courtesy  Philadelphia  Record 


Three  of  the  rabbits  caught  in  the  first  drive  (four 
ives  were  made)  are  transferred  from  the  corral 
crate  by  (left  to  right)  Charles  Lentz,  Dick  New- 
an,  secretary  of  the  Delaware  County  Field  and 
ream  Association;  Bill  Everman  and  Bob  Milligan, 
illigan  caught  two  rabbits  during  the  day  on  the 
1 n when  they  turned  back  and  tried  to  break  through 
e line  of  drivers.  Newman  took  the  one  he  is  hold- 
s' in  the  same  manner.  Rabbits,  when  they  found 
ey  were  not  going  to  be  injured,  took  the  whole 
ing  with  an  air  of  resignation  to  the  strange  ways 
of  men. 
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Photo  by  C.  Robert  Glover 

William  Swope,  Allentown,  Chairman  ot'  Rabbit 
Trapping:  Committee  of  the  Pioneer  Game  Protec- 
tive Association  with  wild  albino  cottontail  found 
in  one  of  the  traps. 

The  Blair  County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association  held  a very  successful  shoot  at 
their  club  grounds  on  Washington’s  birthday, 
in  which  all  who  participated  enjoyed  it  to 
the  highest  degree,  particularly  in  the  100- 
yard  high  power  rifle  event  where  some  very 
high  scores  were  made  despite  the  strong 
wind  and  the  snow  which  blew  during  the 
afternoon.  A string  of  25  targets  were  pro- 
vided so  that  25  men  could  shoot  at  one 
time. 

The  association  also  held  its  annual  ban- 
quet and  25th  anniversary  celebration  at 
Jaffa  Mosque  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
25,  at  which  a very  enjoyable  program  of  en- 
tertainment was  provided.  Many  guests  from 
Blair  and  adjoining  counties  were  present, 
including  Hon.  Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  of 
the  Game  Commission,  who  was  speaker  of 
the  evening  and  who  delivered  a very  in- 
teresting discourse  in  his  usual  top-notch 
manner  wherein  he  commanded  Blair  County 
on  their  conservation  activities.  Randolph 
Thompson,  Senior  Lecturer  of  the  Commis- 
sion, was  also  present  and  showed  moving 
pictures  of  the  Wildlife  of  Pennsylvania. 

Others  whose  presence  was  much  appre- 
ciated were  former  members  of  the  Game 
Commission,  Hon.  William  G.  Fluke  of  Sax- 
ton, and  his  successor  in  office,  Hon.  G.  I. 
Philips  of  Alexandria,  and  the  following  field 
men:  William  J.  Davis  of  Huntingdon,  Field 
Division  Supervisor;  C.  C.  Brenneke,  Game 
Protector,  Blair  County;  Lincoln  Lender,  Fish 
Warden;  Game  Protectors  John  Dittmar  and 
Roland  Turley,  Bedford  County;  and  W.  J. 
Brion,  Game  Portector,  Clinton  County. 


FAYETTE  CITY  BEAGLE  CLUB 
SPRING  TRIALS 

Three  days  of  beautiful  spring  weather 
marked  another  successful  spring  trial  of  the 
Fayette  City  Beagle  Club,  Fayette  County. 
A total  of  fifty-three  merry  beagles  faced  the 
judges  during  the  three  day  running  over 
the  club’s  well-stocked  course.  The  club, 
organized  twelve  years  ago  by  interested 
fanciers,  boasts  of  one  of  the  most  complete 
training  and  trial  grounds  in  the  country.  A 
spacious  club  house  and  kennels  have  re- 
cently been  completed  and  a very  active  pro- 
gram is  planned  for  the  future.  Eighty  acres 
are  owned  outright  by  the  members  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  are  rented,  making 
an  ideal  area  for  their  sport. 

Present  officers  of  the  organization  are 
Charles  Kuhns,  Fayette  City,  President,  and 
M.  E.  Griffith,  Monessen,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Judges  Tofil  Karcesky,  Thomas  Stewart  and 
James  Bailey  announced  the  following  win- 
ners 

On  Friday,  March  21  in  the  13-inch  Derby 
“Elza  Bells”  owned  by  Fred  Stockton,  Fay- 
ette City,  Pa.,  won  first  place,  “Kuhn’s  Betty,” 
owned  by  Chas.  Kuhns,  Fayette  City,  Pa., 
placed  second,  “Kuhn’s  Bobby”,  also  owned 
by  Mr.  Kuhns  placed  third,  and  fourth  place 
was  taken  by  “Pick  Up  Skippy”,  owned  by 
Robert  Breckenridge,  Fayette  City,  Pa.,  and 
“T  H’s  Peggy  Ann”,  owned  by  Tofil  Karcesky, 
Fayette  City,  Pa.,  reserve  winner. 

In  the  15-inch  Derby,  held  also  on  Friday, 
“Victor’s  Idaho  Sam”,  owned  by  John  Victor, 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  won  first  place,  “Grooms 
Babe”,  owned  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Jones,  Browns- 
ville, Pa.,  placed  second,  “Kuhn’s  Dixie”, 
owned  by  Chas.  Kuhns,  Fayette  City,  Pa., 
placed  third,  and  fourth  place  was  taken  by 
“Victor’s  Doctor”,  owned  by  John  Victor, 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  and  “Alberta’s  Nappy”, 
owned  by  Thomas  Conway,  Fayette  City,  Pa., 
was  the  reserve  winner. 

On  Saturday,  March  22  in  the  13-inch  All- 
age, “Richhill  Sandy”,  owned  by  Robert 
Brown,  Perryopolis,  Pa.,  won  first  place,  “Bo 
Bee’s  Joe”,  owned  by  Robert  Breckenridge, 
Fayette  City,  Pa.,  placed  second,  “Speed’s 
Peggy  Ann”,  owned  by  Calvin  Heasley, 
Waynesburg  Pa.,  placed  third,  and  “Sambil- 
lies  Speed  Belle”,  owned  by  Martin  Griffith, 
Monessen,  Pa.,  placed  fourth,  and  “Midland 
Rocky  Shief”,  owned  by  Mike  Hornick,  Mid- 
land, Pa.,  was  the  reserve  winner. 

On  Sunday,  March  23  in  the  15-inch  All- 
age, “Kitchen’s  Ted”,  owned  by  Albert  Cor- 
field,  Millvale,  Pa.,  won  first  place,  “Jesse 
James”,  owned  by  D.  Folatta,  Carnegie,  Pa., 
placed  second,  “Ohio  Billy”,  owned  by  Mike 
Conrda,  Millvale,  Pa.,  placed  third,  and  fourth 
place  was  taken  by  “Pine  Hollow  Jackie  II”, 
owned  by  A.  P.  Mitchell,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa., 
and  “Danny’s  Ruff”,  owned  by  Dannie  Goss, 
Hiller,  Pa.,  was  the  reserve  winner. 

Approximately  two  hundred  persons  com- 
pleted the  gallery  on  Sunday  and  witnessed 
a highly  contested  15-inch  all-age  stake.  The 
club’s  ladies  auxiliary  provided  a much  ap- 
preciated luncheon  during  the  three  day 
event. 


A DOG’S  PRAYER 

O Lord  of  humans,  make  my  master  as 
faithful  to  his  fellow  men  as  I am  to  him. 
May  he  be  open-faced  and  undeceptive  as  I 
am,  may  he  be  true  to  trust  reposed  in  him 
as  I am  to  his;  give  him  a face  cheerful  like 
unto  my  wagging  tail;  give  him  a spirit  of 
gratitude  like  unto  my  licking  tongue.  Fill 
him  with  patience  like  unto  mine  that  awaits 
his  foot-steps  uncomplainingly  for  hours;  fill 
him  with  my  watchfulness,  my  courage  and 
my  readiness  to  sacrifice  comfort  or  life. 
Keep  him  always  young  in  heart  and  crowded 
with  the  spirit  of  play  even  as  I — make  him 
as  good  a man  as  I am  a dog — make  him 
worthy  of  me — his  dog. — “Outdoor  Guide.” 


The  Western  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen’s 
Club  of  Pittsburgh  is  using  a very  good  ad- 
vertising flyer  which  includes  the  name  of 
all  its  members,  business  or  profession,  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  At  the  same  time 
it  appeals  to  its  own  group  as  well  to  hunters 
to  patronize  these  members. 


The  membership  report  of  the  Federated 
Sportsmen’s  Club  in  Lehigh  County  for  1940 
shows  a total  of  3,521.  The  association  is  ex- 
tremely active  and  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  since  1935,  when  its  membership  was 
only  1,824. 


The  Montgomery  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  liberated  1496  pheasants 
and  planted  1500  trees  this  spring. 


Photo  by  Earl  Eckert,  Bethlehem 


Large  beaver  trapped  by  Fred  Wiedrick,  Fern  Ridge, 
Monroe  County.  It  weighed  68  pounds. 
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O.  A.  Skivingrton,  and  son.  North  Girard,  Pa.,  with  limit  of  squirrels,  and  one  rincneek  bagged  last 
season.  Mr.  Skivingrton  is  a member  of  the  Krie  County  Sportsmen’s  League. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

When  City  Controller  George  Zim- 
merman of  Allentown  passed  away  at 
his  home  Friday  night,  March  7,  not 
only  did  that  city  lose  a beloved  and 
efficient  administrator  but  the  sports- 
men lost  a valuable  friend.  His  passing 
will  also  be  a great  loss  to  conservation 
for  he  was  ever  active  in  the  interest 
of  wildlife. 

For  17  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Chronicle  and  News  until  his  retire- 
ment in  April  1919.  The  confidence 
which  the  people  of  Allentown  had  in 
him  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  serving  his  fifth  term  as  city 
controller.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  Lehigh  Fish  and  Game  Association 
for  the  same  number  of  years,  and  was 
a staunch  advocate  of  fish  and  game 
conservation.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  been  planning  to  attend  a 
sportsmen’s  meeting. 

Newspaper  men  who  had  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Zimmerman  the  title  of  life- 
president  of  the  Allentown  Writers 
Club  mourned  with  sportsmen  and 
hundreds  of  others  when  they  heard  of 
his  death. 

George  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association,  and  for  15  years 
served  as  its  active  secretary.  Five 
years  ago  when  he  refused  the  re- 
nomination the  association  members 
elected  him  honorary  secretary  for  life. 

He  was  an  ardent  fisherman  and  his 
regular  fishing  haunts  were  along  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
in  Central  Pennsylvania  where  he 
made  an  annual  trip  in  quest  of  the 
smallmouth  bass. 


Joseph  G.  Darlington,  Registrar  and  Re- 
corder entertained  the  fox  hunters  of  Perry 
County  by  holding  a bench  show  on  Wash- 
ington’s birthday.  Thirty-two  hounds  com- 
peted. The  winners  were  as  follows:  best 
female  hound  tied  for  first  place  was  Ann 
Rogers,  owned  by  Karl  Kennedy  of  Landis- 
burg,  and  Miss  Kepp,  owned  by  John  E.  Hall 
of  New  Bloomfield;  best  male  hound,  Big 
Boy,  owned  by  Basil  Gantt  of  Newport;  best 
hound  in  show,  Ann  Rogers.  Certificates  and 
prizes  were  awarded.  The  event  was  con- 
cluded with  a turkey  dinner. 

In  speeches  following  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Darlington  referred  to  George  Washington 
as  the  country’s  pioneer  fox  hunter.  C.  R. 
Horting,  Sr.,  President  of  the  Perry  County 
Fox  Hunters,  complimented  Mr.  Darlington’s 
efforts  in  creating  better  relations  and  better 
fellowship  among  fox  hunters,  and  County 
Agent  L.  F.  Rathrock  presented  a humorous 
discussion  on  how  to  be  champion  hunters. 
The  day  culminated  in  a fox  hunt  wherein 
approximately  40  hounds  were  cast,  the  hills 
reverberating  echoes  of  the  heavenly  music. 
Approximately  300  spectators  were  on  hand 
to  see  the  hunt. 


A.  B.  “Doc”  Eadie,  district  manager  of  the 
West  Penn  Power  Company,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Armstrong  County  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Club  at  a meeting  of  the  sports- 
men in  the  West  Kittanning  fire  hall  Friday 
evening. 

He  succeeds  District  Attorney  W.  A.  Ashe, 
who  has  served  as  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion during  the  past  five  years. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  meeting  were: 
Guyer  Kuhns,  vice  president;  Leslie  R.  House, 
secretary:  Douglass  White,  treasurer  (re- 
elected). W.  A.  Ashe,  Chambers  Heilman, 
Noble  Heilman,  Ellis  Shaw  and  Nick  Heil- 
man, directors. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Picard  was  appointed  club 
delegate  to  the  Armstrong  County  Sports- 
men’s League,  and  the  new  president  an- 
nounced that  he  would  appoint  the  club  com- 
mittees within  a few  days. 

Judge  Graff  Speaks 

Arrangements  were  made  for  club  mem- 
bers to  feed  game  in  the  district  during  the 
present  heavy  snow,  and  106  membership 
cards  for  1941  were  issued. 

The  program  for  the  meeting  included  re- 
marks by  Armstrong  County  Judge  J.  Frank 
Graff  and  Game  Protector  Ray  H.  McKissick. 
Moving  pictures  of  game  refuge  work  in 
Armstrong  county  were  shown  by  Pvt.  Don 
B.  Miller,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police. 

Advantages  Remarked 

The  retiring  president  W.  A.  Ashe  spoke 
on  the  benefits  of  the  Armstrong  County 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Club,  pointing  out  that 
each  member  of  the  club  had  an  interest 
in  the  Pony  Farm  consisting  of  150  acres 
ideally  located  in  North  Buffalo  township. 

The  rustic  club  house,  the  skeet  field,  the 
traps,  the  rifle  range  and  the  pistol  range  at 
the  Pony  farm  are  available  for  members  and 
their  families,  he  said. 

The  indoor  meetings  of  the  organization, 
held  during  the  winter  months  in  the  West 


Kittanning  firemen’s  hall,  afford  each  mem- 
ber an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  club,  and  to  shape  its  policies,  Ashe 
added. 

Kittanning  Rifle  Club  sharpshooters  posted 
a 940  score  Friday  night  in  defeating  Oak- 
mont  American  Legion  gunners  over  the  local 
indoor  course  in  the  old  W,  S.  George  Pot- 
tery building. 

The  victory,  949  to  935,  kept  intact  the  Kit- 
tanning team’s  perfect  season  record.  Twice- 
undefeated  champions,  the  local  target  ex- 
perts are  well  along  in  their  quest  for  a third 
consecutive  League  title. 


The  Unami  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation of  Emmaus  assisted  in  liberating  350 
rabbits,  116  pheasants,  and  20  bobwhite  quail. 
The  club  also  conducted  an  extensive  winter 
feeding  program,  and  constructed  11  feeding 
shelters  out  of  discarded  Christmas  trees. 
Secretary  Donald  Bauner  writes:  “During  the 
recent  heavy  snowfall  we  fed  rabbits  and 
several  large  flocks  of  hen  pheasants  suc- 
cessfully at  these  shelters.” 


A news  letter  of  the  Shippensburg  Fish 
and  Game  Association  is  gettting  bigger  and 
better.  Volume  II,  No.  1,  reached  the  editor's 
desk  reecntly,  and  its  six  single  spaced, 
mimeographed  pages  are  chock  full  of  infor- 
mation interesting  to  local  nimrods.  Among 
other  things,  the  news  letter  reports  that  the 
Game  Committee  will  have  released  approxi- 
mately 260  pheasants  this  spring.  Last  year 
the  association  had  256  members;  raised  300 
pheasants;  established  a shooting  range;  and 
built  a field  house. 


Mr.  Leroy  F.  Manning,  a professor  of  the 
Norwood  Borough  School  District.  Norwood, 
Pa.,  together  with  William  F.  Everman,  of 
the  Fish  Commission,  have  been  doing  some 
fine  work  among  the  school  children  of  that 
community  by  delivering  lectures  on  wildlife. 
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TABLE  3. — Major  foods  of  ruffed  grouse* 

1938  (230  crops)  1939  (207  crops) 


TABLE  4. — Animal  content  of  crops 

(Based  on  examination  of  208  crops) 


Food 


Percent  of 

Percent  of 

total  food 

total  food 

volume 

Food 

volume 

Animal 

Percent  of 
Times  total  food 
occurring  volume 


Cherry  (Primus  spp. ) 11.61 

Sheep  sorrel  (Rumex  acetosella) 11.45 

■Oak  ( Quercus  spp.)  9.06 

Aspen  (Populus  spp.)  6.43 

Apple  ( Pyrus  spp.)  4.84 

Greenbrier  (Smilax  spp.)  4.84 

Foamflower  ( Tiarella  cordifolia ) 4.69 

Grape  (Vitis  spp.)  4.11 

Shadbush  (Amelanchier  spp.)  3.96 

Barren  strawberry  ( Waldsteinia  frag- 

arioides ) 3.83 

Birch  ( Betula  spp.)  3.38 

Hophornbeam  (Ostrya  virginiana)  ....  3.23 

Blueberry  and  huckleberry  (Vaccinium 

spp.  and  Gaylussacia  spp.)  2.71 

Laurel  (Kalmia  spp.)  2.39 

Bramble  ( Rubus  spp.)  2.29 

Hazelnut  (Corylus  spp.)  2.03 

Flowering  dogwood  (Cornus  florida ) . . 2.03 

Teaberry  (G alutheria  procumbens ) ...  1.77 

Fern  (Pteridophyta)  1.74 

Sumach  (Rhus  spp.)  1.67 

Strawberry  ( Fragaria  spp.)  1.38 

Selfheal  (Prunella  vulgaris)  1.09 

Total 90.53 


•Foods  representing  more  than  1 percent  of  the 


Aspen  (Populus  spp.)  17.30 

Grape  ( Vitis  spp.)  13.99 

Hawthorn  ( Crataegus  spp.)  9.26 

Sheep  sorrel  (Rumex  acetosella ) 6.20 

Oak  (Quercus  spp.)  6.14 

Bramble  (Rub vs  spp.)  3.99 

Hophornbeam  (Ostrya  virginiana)  ....  3.62 

Blueberry  and  huckleberry  ( Vaccinium 

spp.  and  Gaylussacia  spp.)  3.44 

Cherry  (Primus  spp.)  2.82 

Witch-hazel  (Hamamelis  virginiana ) . . 2.64 

Laurel  (Kalinia  spp.)  2.51 

Mountain  ash  (Pyrus  americana ) ....  2.27 

Teaberry  (Gaultheria  procumbensQ  ...  1.96 

Birch  (Betu1  c;  spp.)  1.78 

Fern  (Pteridophyta)  1.78 

Foamflower  (Tiarella  cordifolia)  1.72 

Hazelnut  (Corylus  spp.)  1.66 

St.  Johnswort  (Hypericum  spp.) 1.53 

Greenbrier  (Smilax  spp.)  1.35 

Wood  sorrel  (Oxalis  spp.)  1.29 

Viburnum  (Viburnum  spp.)  1.29 

Bairen  strawberry  (Waldsteinia  frag- 

arioides)  1.23 

Ash  (Frcixinus  spp.)  1.04 

Total 90.81 


tal  volume. 


TABLE  5. — Food  combinations 


Food  Combinations 


1938  (230  crops)  1939  (207  crops) 

Percent  of  Percent  of 

crops  represented  crops  represented 


All  leaves  

All  fruit  or  seeds  

All  buds,  twig's,  or  other  woody  material  

At  least  some  leaves,  with  other  foods  

At  least  some  woody  material,  with  other  foods  . 
At  least  some  fruit  or  seeds,  with  other  foods  . . 
At  least  some  animal  material,  with  other  foods 

At  least  some  gravel  with  food  

Leaves  and  woody  material  

Leaves  and  fruit  or  seeds 

Woody  material  and  fruit  or  seeds  


17.4 

10.63 

5.2 

7.25 

3.5 

2.41 

90.4 

75.36 

65.2 

58.94 

35.2 

50.72 

13.9 

6.76 

4.3 

6.28 

? 4 . 8 

28.02 

9.1 

20.29 

1.3 

4.83 

TABLE  6. — Preferred  foods  of  ruffed  grouse* 


Percent  of  Total  Food  Volume 

Food  1938  1939  1938-1939 

230  crops  207  crops  437  crops 


Spiders  (Arachnida)  5 trace 

Moths  ( Lepidoptera ) 2 trace 

Grasshopper  ( Locustidae ) ....  1 0.12 

Cricket  (Gryllidae)  1 trace 

Fly  (DipteraQ  1 trace 

Firefly  (Lampyridae)  1 trace 

Solitary  wasp  (Ichneumonidae)  1 trace 

Ant  (Hymenoptera)  1 trace 

Scale  insect  ( Goccidae ) 1 trace 

Insect  unknown  1 trace 


of  greenbrier  (figure  2)  might  indicate  that 
this  would  be  of  much  greater  importance 
in  Pennsylvania  if  it  were  not  badly  handi- 
capped, and  in  some  sections  practically  ex- 
terminated, by  heavy  deer  browsing.  The 
absence  of  aspen  is  at  least  partly  explained 
by  its  limited  occurrer.ce  in  that  region.  On 
the  whole,  the  findings  of  these  two  investi- 
gations illustrate  the  fact  that  a food  habits 
study  of  a species  in  two  locations  (even 
though  separated  by  less  than  200  miles)  may 
give  relatively  dissimilar  results  because  of 
different  conditions,  range  of  plant  species, 
and  other  environmental  factors. 
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Aspen  (Populus  spp.)  

Sheep  sorrel  (Rumex  acetosella)  

Grace  (Vitis  spp.)  

Oak  ( Quercus  spp.)  

Cherry  ( Prunus  spp. ) 

Hophornbeam  ( Ostrya  virginiana)  

Foamflower  ( Tiarella  cordifolia)  

Greenbrier  (Smilax  spp.)  

Bramble  (Rubus  spp.)  

Blueberry  and  huckleberry  (Vaccinium  spp.  and  Gaylussacia 

spp.)  

Birch  (Betula  spp.)  

Barren  strawberry  (Waldsteinia  fragarioides)  

Laurel  (Kalmia  spp.)  

Teaberry  (Gaultheria  procumbens)  

Hazelnut  (Corylus  spp.)  

Fern  (Pteridophyta)  

Total  

•Major  foods  occurring  both  years. 


National  Forest 

(Taken  directly  from  Nelson.  Glarke,  Bailey,  1938) 


6.43 

17.30 

11.41 

11.45 

6.20 

9.04 

4.11 

13.99 

8.36 

9.06 

6.14 

7.69 

11.61 

2.82 

7.58 

3.23 

3.62 

3.41 

4.69 

1.72 

3.32 

4.84 

1.35 

3.24 

2.29 

3.99 

3.07 

2.71 

3.44 

3.04 

3.38 

1.78 

2.65 

3.83 

1.23 

2.65 

2.39 

2.51 

2.45 

1.77 

1.96 

1.86 

2.03 

1.66 

1.86 

1.74 

1.78 

1.75 

75.56 

71.49 

73.38 

on  the 

George  Washington 

Food 


rps 

ihich 

>und 


Percent  of 
total  food 
volume 


Parts  used 


Greenbrier  (Smilax  spp.)  

Oak  ( Quercus  spp. ) 

Grape  (Vitis  spp.)  

Mountain  laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia)  

Wintergreen  ( Gaultheria  procumbens ) 

Sheep  sorrel  (Rumex  acetosella)  

Blueberry  and  huckleberry  (Vaccinium  spp.  and 

Gaylussacia  spp. ) 

Rose  (Rosa  spp.)  

Fern  (principally  Polystichum  acrostichoides) . . . 

Aster  (Aster  spp.)  

Viburnum  (Viburnum  spp.,  chiefly  V.  prunifoiium 

and  V.  acerifolium ) 

Pussytoes  (Antennaria  sp.)  

Partridgeberry  (Mitchella  repens ) 

Sumac  (Rhus  spp.)  

Menziesia  ( Menziesia  pilosa ) 

Hazelnut  (Corylus  spp.)  

Trailing  arbutus  (Epiwaea  repens)  . . 

Serviceberry  (Amelanchier  canadensis)  

Hawthorn  (Crataegus  sp. ) 


i 10 

16.29 

Leaves  and  fruit 

56 

10.62 

Acorns  and  buds 

29 

9.00 

Fruit 

89 

7.85 

Leaves,  buds,  and 
capsules 

flower 

71 

6.11 

Leaves  and  fruit 

54 

4.85 

Leaves 

84 

4.17 

Buds  and  twigs 

74 

3.85 

Fruit 

46 

3.54 

Leaves 

80 

3.33 

Leaves 

16 

2.67 

Fruit 

54 

2.32 

Leaves 

36 

1.89 

Fruit  and  leaves 

19 

1.39 

Fruit 

42 

1.31 

Buds 

17 

1.22 

Buds  and  catkins 

24 

1.19 

Flowers,  buds,  and 

leaves 

24 

1.08 

Buds 

20 

1.06 

Fruit 
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A raccoon  in  one  of  his  familiar  retreats. 
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then  disappeared.  I spotted  it  again  on  the  ground  crossing  a wide 
glade  in  long,  graceful  leaps.  The  No.  8’s  stopped  him  just  as  he 
wisked  up  on  to  the  trunk  of  another  tree. 


grand  combination.  Most  important,  it  encourages  one  to  practice 
that  quiet,  unhurried  mien,  a mode  of  living  that  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a lost  art  in  this  modern  existence. 


Pocketing  the  fat  specimen  I retraced  my  steps  to  the  stand  and 
again  sat  down.  The  red  had  taken  flight.  The  woodland  was 
soundless.  Dusk  was  beginning  to  encroach  even  into  the  dim 
forest  aisles.  A lone  downy  woodpecker  alighted  on  a nearby  stub 
and  startled  me  with  its  loud  call.  It  was  time  to  leave  if  I hoped 
i to  reach  the  car  by  dark,  so  I called  it  a day;  a thoroughly  satis- 
fying day. 

I also  sometimes  hunt  squirrels  with  a dog.  Never  in  the  remote 
mountains  though,  because  my  pert,  little  terrier  cares  not  if  he 
should  run  afoul  of  porcupine  or  bear.  So  I have  spared  him  that 
embarrasment. 

However,  in  favorable  woodlots  close  to  town  we  have  had  lots 
of  fun  in  our  rambles  through  autumnal  woods. 

Frankly,  I have  no  idea  how  a trained,  honest-to-gooaness  squir- 
rel dog  works.  I do  know  though,  that  Snappy  often  brings  home 
the  bacon.  His  method  is  simple  but  effective.  First,  he  roves 
the  woodland  until  he  finds  a hot  track.  If  he  trees  the  squirrel 
and  sees  it  in  the  tree  he  will  give  tongue.  If  he  only  scents  it 
he  will  dance  about  the  tree  on  his  hind  legs,  and  whine.  Fre- 
quently, I find  the  dog  and  his  quarry  playing  peek-a-boo.  Usually 
the  squirrel  enjoys  the  game  more  than  the  dog.  Whenever  I 
hear  a frantic  and  insistent  yapping  I know  that  Snappy  is  being 
baited  so  I hurry  to  his  rescue. 

As  I have  already  indicated,  my  little  dog  is  not  the  least  bit 
selective  in  the  choice  of  prey.  His  treed  quarry  ranges  all  the 
way  from  chipmunks  to  wild  house  cats.  A couple  of  times  he  even 
followed  skunks  into  hollow  trees.  That  worked  a hardship  on 
the  household  because  Snappy  unfailingly  sleeps  in  a bedroom. 

It  was  a toss-up  between  the  smell  or  a night-long  whimpering 
wail. 

Traditionally,  hunting  squirrels  with  a dog  is  the  height  of  some- 
thing or  other.  True,  I have  spent  many  happy  hours  in  the  com- 
pany of  my  toy  terrier  in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Bushy  tail,  and  it’s  a joy 

!to  perceive  the  fun  and  excitement  that  the  dog  derives  from  it. 

Yet,  it  is  difficult  to  surpass  the  sport  of  out-waiting  them.  A good 
eye,  a lot  of  patience  and  a straight  shooting  twenty-two  make  a 

To  South  America  With  The  Birds 
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Surprised  (Note  hickory  nuts  in  squirrel’s  mouth). 


Birds  in  cages,  or  held  in  the  hand,  were 
offered  to  me  for  small  cost  along  country 
roads,  at  houses  where  we  stopped,  and  at 
river  landings  where  steamboats  docked. 
Across  the  street  from  my  hotel  in  Buenos 
Aires,  there  was  a bird  store  where,  besides 
canaries,  strawberry  finches  and  Java  spar- 
rows shipped  from  Europe  and  Japan,  there 
were  many  native  birds,  of  which  I counted 
24  species  one  day  and  27  on  another.  The 
f last  time  I passed,  I noted  four  young  South 
American  robins  in  one  of  the  dozen  cages 
hanging  in  front  of  the  store.  Some  of  these 
airds  are  caught  in  homemade  traps.  I ex- 
amined such  traps  hanging  to  trees  in  private 
yards  and  gardens.  Each  contained  a decoy 
aird  and  slices  of  guavas  used  for  bait. 

By  far  the  most  popular  way  to  take  birds 
s by  means  of  gum.  In  a home  where  I 
fisited,  an  English  lady  told  me  that  men 
and  boys  from  the  near-by  city  came  every 
Sunday  to  smear  gum  on  twigs  and  wire 
'ences  in  the  neighborhood.  Birds,  alighting 
an  these  perches,  could  not  escape,  and  the 
aird  catchers  usually  returned  to  town  with 
a considerable  supply.  And  the  gummed 
vires  continued  to  be  deadly  hazards  for 
firds  long  after  the  raiders  had  departed. 

At  Buenos  Aires  I heard  glowing  references 
o “The  Day  of  the  Birds,”  which  is  cele- 


brated in  the  great  Palermo  Park  of  the  city. 
Each  year,  a day  is  set  aside  for  liberating 
large  numbers  of  birds  in  Palermo  Park,  and 
the  public  is  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies.  One  day  in  1937,  1,500  birds  were 
liberated.  In  1938,  2,500  were  set  free;  and 
on  September  8,  1939,  4,000  were  given  free- 
dom. 

I asked  the  director  of  the  “Paseos  Pub- 
licos,”  whom  I visited,  where  he  got  his  birds. 
He  told  me  that  he  secured  them  by  sending 
six  of  his  employees  to  the  delta  of  the 
Parana  River,  above  the  city,  where  birds  are 
very  plentiful.  These  men  use  the  bird- 
catcher’s  gum,  and  place  it  on  limbs  and 
twigs.  The  captured  birds  are  placed  in  re- 
ceptacles and  brought  to  the  city.  Here  they 
are  kept  until  the  great  day  arrives.  My  in- 
formant said  his  men  usually  catch  from  two 
to  three  hundred  a day,  and  that  the  work  is 
carried  on  through  the  month  of  August, 
which  is  just  before  the  mating  season.  He 
gave  me  photographs  which  show  great  num- 
bers of  birds  in  cages,  and  the  eager,  up- 
turned faces  of  thousands  of  interested  spec- 
tators. Some  birds  are  liberated  from  the 
top  of  a large,  wire  enclosure,  but  small 
cages  containing  others  are  passed  here  and 
there  to  people  in  the  assemblage  who  there- 
by are  given  the  pleasure  of  personally  free- 


ing some  of  the  captives.  News  reporters  are 
always  present  and  the  daily  papers  give 
prominence  to  the  occasion. 

South  America  has  three  species  of  rheas, 
known  as  ostriches.  Some  ranchers  find  them 
a nuisance,  because  of  the  grass  they  eat. 
These  birds  are  occasionally  killed  for  rifle 
practice,  but  mostly  they  are  shot  for  the 
plumes  growing  on  their  wings.  The  birds 
are  becoming  very  scarce  over  large  regions 
of  their  former  range. 

In  city  markets  of  South  America  I found 
for  sale  the  bodies  of  doves,  tinamus  and 
chingolos,  which  are  native  sparrows  about 
the  size  of  our  northern  whitethroat.  In 
December,  1939,  Argentinean  papers  stated 
that  the  ministry  of  agriculture  had  adver- 
tised that  the  republic  would  consider  bids 
for  the  killing  of  250.000  penguins  for  their 
skins,  at  a royalty  to  the  government  of  15 
centavos  (3  or  4 cents)  for  each  penguin 
killed.  Many  South  Americans  are  willing 
to  decimate  their  wild  life  for  money,  which 
has  been  the  case  in  our  own  country  for 
three  hundred  years. 

An  International  Job 

Recently,  scientific  men  and  other  promi- 
nent citizens  in  South  America  have  been 
forming  national  groups  to  stimulate  a bet- 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  most 
serious  problem  concerns  the  loss  of  produc- 
tive waters.  The  area  of  inland  waters  in 
this  country  for  the  production  of  fish  life, 
as  I pointed  out  a moment  ago,  has  been  con- 
stantly shrinking  over  a great  many  years. 
Four  causes  have  contributed  to  this:  Drain- 
age of  lakes  for  other  purposes;  stream 
straightening  operations,  which  have  de- 
stroyed much  productive  water  and  spawning 
beds  in  many  parts  of  the  country;  pollution 
by  municipalities,  by  public  agencies,  and  by 
private  industry;  and  accelerated  soil  erosion. 
The  combination  of  all  four  of  these  factors 
has  meant  a constant  shrinkage  in  the  amount 
of  water  available  for  the  production  of  fish 
for  food  and  recreational  purposes,  in  the 
face  of  a constantly  increasing  public  demand 
for  these  resources.  Until  we  tackle  this  basic 
problem  of  restoring  our  waters  to  produc- 
tive capacity,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
their  destruction,  we  are  not  going  to  make 
a great  deal  of  progress  in  restoring  the  fish- 
eries of  this  country. 

A program  designed  to  control  soil  erosion 
on  the  headwaters  of  many  of  the  rivers 
which  are  now  nonproductive  is  a first  essen- 
tial to  any  hope  of  restoring  the  productivity 
of  those  waters.  We  should  give  all  possible 
support  and  assistance  to  those  agencies  en- 
gaged in  soil  conservation  activities.  Soil 
conservation  is  a basic  need  in  many  of  our 
areas  and  must  be  met  before  our  biological 
restoration  programs  will  have  any  chance 
to  succeed.  Those  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  the  wildlife  resources  of  this  country 
should  also  back  every  program  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  new  sources  of  pollution, 
and  we  should  urge  the  correction  of  present 
abuses.  We  should  also  question  every  drain- 
age enterprise  and  every  stream  straighten- 
ing enterprise  until  it  can  be  shown  that  re- 
sulting public  benefit  will  justify  the  loss 
occasioned  through  the  incidental  destruction 
of  natural  resources. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  take  an  aggressive 
attitude  in  dealing  with  these  problems.  That, 
I pledge  you  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  I might  point  out  in 
this  connection  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  no  regulatory  or  police  authority 
over  fishes— nor,  as  a matter  of  fact  over  fur 
animals  or  any  other  form  of  wildlife  in  the 
continental  United  States  except  waterfowl 
and  other  migratory  birds.  Usually  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  take  any  direct  action,  but 
we  can  and  will  encourage  and  sustain  those 
agencies  that  can  take  action.  With  adequate 
money  and  men  we  can  do  research  work  to 
find  the  facts  on  which  to  base  intelligent 
water  restoration  programs. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  basic  research 
information  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
can  and  will  do  its  part  in  attempts  to  get 
the  facts  before  the  public  regarding  the  de- 
struction of  these  very  vital  public  resources 
and  the  necessary  steps  for  their  restoration. 
Certain  Federal  legislation  in  this  connection 
is  desirable.  The  so-called  Buck  Bill,  or  some 
similar  legislation,  should  be  enacted  to  put 
under  way  the  same  sort  of  constructive 
program  in  the  field  of  aquatic  biology  as 
we  have  started  in  the  bird  and  mammal 
world.  There  should  also  be  legislation  and 
appropriations  to  give  the  wildlife  agencies 
the  advantages  of  such  extension  educational 


services  as  are  now  available  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture  and  forestry.  It  still  takes  al- 
together too  long  for  information  to  get  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  use  it,  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  conclusively  that  actual 
demonstration  through  personal  contact  be- 
tween extension  agencies  and  the  people  on 
the  land  is  the  one  way  in  which  the  results 
of  agricultural  research  have  been  translated 
into  effective  action  on  the  farms  of  the 
country.  We  cannot  expect  anything  different 
in  the  field  of  wildlife  conservation.  Until  we 
have  some  sort  of  medium  for  making  our  in- 
formation available  to  those  who  are  in  posi- 
tion to  use  it,  progress  in  carrying  out  our 
programs  will  be  slow. 

I should  like  to  emphasize  one  wildlife 
danger  that  may  result  from  the  great  Amer- 
ican tendency  to  turn  attention  from  one 
thing  to  another,  according  to  what  the  head- 
lines are.  As  a result  of  constant  radio  and 
newspaper  publicity,  national  defense  is  now 
prominently  before  the  public.  In  a world 
where  national  conduct  is  certainly  not  based 
on  very  high  ideals,  national  defense  should, 
of  course,  be  welcomed  by  every  American 
citizen.  However,  there  are  forces  and  in- 
terests always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
program  which  promises  to  divert  attention 
from  their  own  selfish  activities.  Already 
there  has  been  evidence  of  a tendency  to  ad- 
vocate as  defense  measures  drainage  and  dam 
construction  projects  that  have  never  had 
enough  intrinsic  merit  to  receive  public  sup- 
port. Unless  conservationists  are  alert  to 
these  things  and  expose  them,  we  can  expect 
further  damage  to  the  wildlife  resources  of 
this  country  with  no  adequate  compensation 
to  the  public  in  return.  We  can  expect,  if 
public  fever  mounts  in  this  field,  to  see  in- 
creasing demands  for  all  sorts  of  things 
which  in  the  long  run  would  be  harmful  to 
this  nation.  In  the  last  World  War,  for  ex- 
ample, we  stepped  up  the  fisheries  take  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  and,  as  a 
result  of  this  very  short-sighted  policy,  some 
of  our  important  fisheries  are  still  in  a de- 
pleted condition.  We  can  again  expect  all 


sorts  of  selfish  schemes  to  promote  personal 
gain  at  the  expense  of  national  resources. 
Conservationists  must  be  increasingly  alert  “ 
and  intelligent.  I believe  that  our  conserva- 
tion program  is  so  vital  to  the  future  welfare 
of  this  country  that  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  a let-down  in  its  progress.  If  this  country 
is  to  continue  to  be  a good  place  to  live  in,  * 
or  one  worth  fighting  for,  we  must  use  the 
resources  of  soil  and  water  and  the  products 
of  soil  and  water  intelligently,  not  only  in 
good  times  but  in  bad  times,  in  national 
emergencies  as  well  as  in  normal  times.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  be  assured  of  an  adequate 
annual  return  capable  of  sustaining  and  feed- 
ing our  population. 

To  sum  up:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  i 
good  reason  to  be  hopeful.  We  have  made  i 
substantial  progress  in  the  past  five  years  in  I 
many  phases  of  the  conservation  field,  more  1 
so  I believe,  than  in  any  other  five  year  period 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  We  have  it  in 
our  power  to  solve  all  of  the  problems,  but 
it  would  be  exceedingly  foolish  for  us  to  be- 
come over-optimistic  or  to  lean  back  with  a 
self-satisfied  feeling  that  all  is  well  and  that 
we  can  now  relax  and  enjoy  a well-earned 
rest.  We  have  still  a tremendous  job  in  re- 
storing wildlife  environment,  in  protecting 
basic  breeding  stocks,  in  cleaning  up  our 
streams  and  other  waters,  in  restoring  those  [ 
that  were  needlessly  destroyed,  in  the  re- 
forestration  of  our  lands,  in  restoring  our  fur 
animals  and  bringing  back  an  annual  income 
from  lands  which  are  not  now  producing  ' i 
nearly  what  they  might  produce  in  returns  : i 
of  human  value,  and  in  providing  recreation 
for  the  American  public.  We  still  have  many 
obstacles  to  overcome  and  many  battles  to  | 
fight  before  we  attain  our  goal. 

May  I remind  you,  in  closing,  that  in  con- 
servation we  may  win  many  battles,  but  if 
we  lose  the  lost  one  we  lose  the  war.  An 
unwise  project  for  the  destruction  of  natural 
resources  may  be  defeated  fifty  times,  but 
if  it  wins  the  fifty-first  time  we  might  as  well  : 
have  lost  the  issue  on  the  first  occasion.  We 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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To  South  America  With  The  Birds 


Continued,  from  Page  29 


ter  sentiment  for  wildlife  protection.  These, 
with  similar  groups  in  Canada,  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  today  compose  the  Pan- 
American  Committee  for  Bird  Preservation. 

This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  International 
Committee  for  Bird  Preservation  which,  in 
April,  1922,  the  writer  was  able  to  found  in 
London,  with  the  aid  of  Lord  Edward  Grey 
of  Fallodon,  Dr.  Peter  G.  van  Tienhoven  of 
I Holland,  Jean  Delacour  of  France  and  others. 
Since  that  date,  national  groups  of  this  move- 
ment have  been  organized  in  twenty-eight 
i countries  of  Europe,  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  South  Africa,  Japan  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  work  of  these  national  organizations 
have  amply  justified  their  existance.  One 
striking  example  is  the  Italian  group.  When 
that  committee  was  formed  in  1925,  strings  of 
small  birds  were  sold  in  the  markets  of  many 
cities,  and  in  Rome  I saw  caged  birds  whose 
eyes  had  been  burned  out  with  red-hot 
needles.  Blinded,  they  didn’t  know  when 
night  arrived,  and  would  call  in  the  dark- 
ness, thus  attracting  passing  migrants  to 
“limed”  sticks  to  which  their  feet  would  ad- 
here until  liberated  and  killed  by  the  bird- 
catchers. 

On  more  recent  trips  to  Italy  I found  it 
impossible  to  buy  dead  skylarks  and  other 
small  species,  as  I formerly  had  done  and 
bird-blinding  had  become  much  less  com- 
mon. A great  deal  of  this  improvement  is 
due  to  that  committee’s  work,  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  Alessandro  Ghigi  of 
Bologna  University,  and  Prince  Francesco 
Chigi  of  Castel  Fusano. 

Many  years  ago  I began  lecturing  and 
writing  in  behalf  of  the  birds  in  North  Caro- 
lina. At  that  time  almost  any  bird  in  the 

1 state  could  legally  be  killed  or  caged  at  any 
time.  There  was  not  a state  game  warden 
between  the  Potomac  River  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  my  efforts  were  regarded  by 
many  as  the  vaporings  of  a fanatic.  But  I 
lived  to  see  my  bill  for  bird  protection  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a game-warden  sys- 
tem become  a law  on  March  6,  1903. 

Years  later,  when  working  at  the  New 
York  legislature,  endeavoring  to  secure  a 
law  to  put  an  end  to  the  legal  traffic  in 
“aigrettes”  and  the  feathers  of  other  native 
birds,  I was  told  this  could  not  be  done. 
The  idea  was  scathingly  ridiculed  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  March  26,  1910;  and  the 
Outlook  put  in  an  oar  for  the  feather  mil- 
liners. But  the  Audubon  bill  was  passed  by 
the  legislature  and  signed  by  Governor 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  on  May  6,  1910. 

There  is  an  innate  lover  for  birds  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women  in  all  lands.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  stimulate  that  feeling  and 
provide  practical  suggestions  of  procedure 
in  order  to  draw  them  into  organized  ef- 
fort. 

No  republic  in  South  America  has  a hand- 
book on  birds  in  the  Spanish  language.  No 
lecturers  on  bird  life  go  from  city  to  city; 
and  there  are  no  classes  in  bird  study  in  the 
schools.  There  is  but  one  magazine  on  birds 
south  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  largely 
a technical  publication  and  reaches  only  a 
few  hundred  people.  We  could  be  very  help- 


ful to  our  friends  in  Central  and  South 
America  by  making  available  to  them,  in 
their  own  language,  some  of  the  rich  stores 
of  knowledge  our  army  of  bird  students  have 
accumulated  on  the  feeding  habits  of  birds 
and  on  their  economic,  educational  and  in- 
spirational values. 

The  National  Committees  for  Bird  Preser- 
vation in  South  America  could  use  such  ma- 
terial to  great  advantage  in  educating  poli- 
tical leaders  to  the  need  for  bird  laws,  the 
preserving  of  an  adequate  breeding  stock  of 
game  birds  and  game  mammals  and  in  teach- 
ing the  general  public  the  names  and  value 
of  the  birds  of  their  neighborhoods.  They 
could  show  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  pro- 


A field  force  of  trained  wildlife  managers 
vill  conduct  an  extensive  survey  of  the  wild- 
life resources  of  Minnesota  so  that  plans  may 
be  formulated  for  better  wildlife  manage- 
ment on  State  and  privately  owned  lands. 
Project  personnel  will  consist  of  four  division 
workers  and  their  assistants.  Investigations 
will  be  made  of  the  big  game  mammals,  in- 
cluding deer,  moose,  bear,  caribou  and  elk, 
the  fur  animals,  native  game  birds,  and 
migratory  waterfowl. 


viding  food  and  drinking  places,  and  by  the 
erection  of  nesting  boxes  for  certain  species 
that  are  natural  guardians  of  the  gardens, 
parks  and  groves. 

The  efforts  of  the  Pan-American  Commit- 
tee for  Bird  Preservation  are  made  possible 
by  individual  contributions,  and  so  far  as  its 
means  will  permit  the  committee  will  extend 
every  aid  to  our  South  American  colaborers 
in  their  pioneer  undertakings  in  behalf  of 
the  birds. 

Adequate  protection  for  the  birds  that  an- 
nually migrate  from  North  America  will 
come  only  when  a better  understanding  of 
the  subject  is  developed  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  Americas. 


“Richard  “Dead-eye  Dick”  Shaughnessy,  18- 
year-old  National  Skeet  Champion  from  Ded- 
ham, Mass.,  was  named  captain  of  the  1940 
All-American  Skeet  Team.  Shaughnessy, 
eleventh  All-American  captain  to  be  named 
by  the  national  body,  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  the  official  All-American  Skeet 
Committee  on  the  strength  of  his  1940  record 
that  showed  a string  of  21  skeet  champion- 
ships and  an  all  gauge  average  of  .990  on  1450 
targets. 
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A Future  Program  for 

Wildlife  Conservation 

(Continued  from  Page  30) 
who  understand  the  value  and  the  vital 
necessity  of  maintaining  natural  resources  of 
soil  and  water  and  their  products  face  a con- 
tinuous job  of  making  other  Americans  un- 
derstand the  vital  character  of  this  program. 
We  face  a constant  and  never  ending  battle 
to  hold  off  those  who  would  sacrifice  any- 
thing in  the  future  for  immediate  personal 
gain.  And  make  no  mistake,  there  will  always 
be  people,  many  of  them,  ready  to  do  this  if 
they  can  see  profit  in  it  for  themselves.  The 
forces  of  conservation  will  always  have  such 
groups  to  fight.  There  are  now,  and  always 
will  be,  many  who  would  take  the  last  fish, 
kill  the  last  bird  or  the  last  deer,  or  cut  down 
the  last  tree,  if  in  so  doing  they  could  see  an 
immediate  personal  gain.  It  is  our  duty  as 
American  citizens  concerned  with  the  na- 
tional welfare  and  the  future  of  this  country 
to  see  that  these  groups  do  not  prevail. 


A VICTORY  FOR  THE  BIRDS 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
program  which  will  seek  identical  compre- 
hensive legislation  in  the  other  47  states,  as 
well  as  whatever  federal  legislation  may  be 
necessary. 

Friends  of  wildlife  conservation  every- 
where, without  whose  staunch  support  this 
victory  for  wild  birds  could  not  have  been 
won,  will  be  kept  fully  informed  as  the  joint 
program  of  the  Society  and  the  feather  in- 
dustry proceeds. 


RARE  ALBINO  FOUND 

A small  buffalo  herd  had  been  introduced 
by  the  Biological  Survey  several  years  ago 
into  the  Big  Delta  River  and  Jarvis  and 
Granite  Creek  region  near  McCarty,  Alaska. 
During  the  last  2 years  a careful  check  has 
been  kept  on  this  herd,  and  the  last  inven- 
tory showe  1 the  herd  has  increased  to  about 
200  animals.  Among  them  is  an  albino  buffalo, 
one  of  the  three  albinos  of  the  species  known 
to  be  alive  in  North  America. 


AROUND  THE  CORNER 

Around  the  corner  I have  a friend, 

In  this  great  city  that  has  no  end; 

Yet  days  go  by  and  weeks  rush  on, 

And  before  I know  it  a year  is  gone, 

I never  see  my  old  friend’s  face, 

For  life  is  a swift  and  terrible  race. 

He  knows  I like  him  just  as  well 
As  in  the  days  when  I rang  his  bell 
And  he  rang  mine.  We  were  younger  then, 
But  now  we  are  tired  busy  men; 

Tired  of  playing  a foolish  game, 

Tired  of  trying  to  make  a name. 
“Tomorrow”  I say  “I  will  call  on  Jim; 

Just  to  show  that  I’m  thinking  of  him,” 
But  tomorrow  comes.  And  tomorrow  goes, 
And  the  distance  between  us  grows  and  grows. 
Around  the  corner — yet  miles  away  . . . 
"Here’s  a telegram  sir,” 

“JIM  DIED  TODAY” 

And  that’s  what  we  get  and  deserve  in  the  end: 
Around  the  corner  a vanished  friend. 

Author  Unknown. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Geese  Fly  High — -By  Florence  Page 
Jaques.  Illustrated  by  Frances  Lee  Jaques: 
Here  is  a tale  of  adventure  that  will  warm 
the  cockels  of  the  heart  of  every  red  blooded 
sportsman  and  sportswoman  who  read  it.  Fol- 
lowing ducks  and  geese  down  the  Mississippi 
flyway  to  Louisiana  where  millions  of  water- 
fowl  winter,  the  author  and  his  wife  poled 
their  pirogue  into  the  heart  of  the  coastal 
marshes.  Their  sojourn  took  an  unusual 
route — from  the  northern  marshes  of  Min- 
nesota, through  Illinois,  southwest  to  the 
White  River  bottoms  in  Arkansas,  and  far- 
ther south  to  the  Rainey  Wildlife  Sanctuary 
among  the  Louisiana  marshes.  They  hunted 
ducks  in  the  rice  lakes  of  the  north,  buttoned 
into  a kayak,  and  spent  New  Year’s  Eve 
precariously  skimming  through  an  Arkansas 
sypress  swamp.  Published  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis;  price  $3.00. 


The  Hunting  Rifle — By  Colonel  Townsend 
Whelen:  This  is  a book  that  every  lover  of 
firearms  should  possess.  It’s  author  is  well 
known  to  practically  every  outdoorsman  in 
the  country,  and  his  remarkably  clear  and 
practical  treatment  of  the  subject  makes  the 
volumn  even  more  valuable,  especially  for 
those  who  dislike  too  technical  a presenta- 
tion. The  work  is  complete  and  authoritative 
in  all  respects.  It  covers  ballistics,  design, 
selection,  use,  and  marksmanship.  It  tells 
how  to  select  the  best  rifle  and  cartridge  for 
any  particular  game  or  type  of  hunting,  and 
then  how  to  use  it  with  killing  effect.  The 
author,  a retired  Ordnance  Officer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army  who  has  hunted  all  over 
America  with  a rifle  since  a small  boy,  offers 
a practical  guide  and  manual  for  acquiring 
the  highest  degree  of  skill  with  the  rifle,  and 
the  reader  who  follows  his  practical  and 
clear  instructions  is  destined  to  become  a 
nail  driving  and  deadly  game  shot.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  89  cuts,  diagrams,  and 
photographs  by  the  author,  and  can  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Stackpole  Sons,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  for  $4.75. 


Wild  Animals — By  Frances  E.  Clarke:  Here 
is  something  with  a variety  of  interest  you 
can  not  afford  to  overlook.  Miss  Clarke  has 
gathered  together  twenty-five  stories  and 
articles  on  wild  animals  of  many  kinds  by 
the  best  authorities  in  the  country.  Authors 
like  William  Beebe,  William  Henry  Carr, 
Courtney  Ryley  Cooper,  Kenneth  Gilbert,  Hal 
G.  Evarts,  Bill  Nye,  W.  B.  Schmoe,  Edison 
Marshall,  Archibald  Rutledge,  Herbert 
Ravenel  Sass,  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  James 
Oliver  Curwood  and  others.  Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  price 
$2.50. 


Rich  Land  - Poor  Land — By  Stuart  Chase: 
Here  is  intelligently  and  forcefully  presented 
a bird’s-eye  view  of  America  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man,  a picture  of  a 
vast  continent,  luxurious  with  forests,  prairie 
grass,  and  limpid  brooks  and  rivers;  a land 
rich  in  bird,  fish,  and  animal  life;  a country 
of  enormous  mineral  wealth.  The  scene  shifts 
then  to  1936,  to  a land  laid  waste  and  re- 
sources of  every  kind  assaulted  by  the  pro- 
fligate spirit  of  the  pioneer.  On  all  sides 
one  sees  the  tragedy  of  the  continental  for- 
ests, water  erosion,  the  destruction  by  water 
pollution  and  floods,  and  the  toll  of  mineral 
and  power  exploitation.  Profusely  illustrated 
with  photographs,  and  with  maps,  diagrams, 
and  end-papers  in  color  and  black  and  white, 
drawn  by  Henry  Billings.  Published  by  Whit- 
tlesey House,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York;  price  $2.50. 


Birds  of  Oregon  — By  Ira  N.  Gabrielson, 
Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Wildlife  Service  and  Stan- 
ley G.  Jewett,  Regional  Biologist:  Birds  of 
Oregon  is  another  splendid  contribution  of 
ornithological  records  of  the  country.  The 
authors  are  well  known  by  every  conserva- 
tionist and  bird  lover  and  their  semi- 
technical  presentation,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
many  accompanying  photographs,  pay  high 
tribute  to  both  authors.  Published  by  Oregon 
State  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon;  price  un- 
known. 
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‘“PHERE'LL  be  no  blackout  in  Federal  plans  for  wildlife  conservation  according  to 
-L  President  Roosevelt.  In  a recent  move  to  safeguard  this  great  natural  resource  the 
President  asked  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  to  appoint  a liaison  officer 
from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  keep  informed  of  the  activities  of  defense  agencies 
which  would  seem  damaging  to  fish  or  wildlife. 

Later,  in  a letter  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Office  of  Production 
Manager,  Secretary  Ickes  designated  Albert  M.  Day,  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Mr.  Day  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration. 

The  President  indicated  that  the  liaison  officer  should  keep  informed  of  plans  or 
operation  of  naval  and  military  services,  together  with  the  operation  of  plants,  fac- 
tories, and  other  establishments  which  would  seem  damaging  to  fish  or  wildlife. 
Where  such  conditions  are  found,  the  liaison  officer  will  report  to  Secretary  Ickes  who 
will  take  up  the  matter  with  the  agency  concerned. 

If  the  sportsmen,  landowners,  Boy  Scouts,  4-H  Clubs,  bird  clubs  and  other  organ- 
izations interested  in  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  continue  cooperating 
with  the  various  conservation  departments  of  our  own  State  government  in  the  future 
as  well  as  they  have  in  the  past,  there'll  be  no  likelihood  of  a blackout  for  wildlife 
conservation  in  Pennsylvania  either. 

Now  more  than  ever  before  must  there  be  solidarity  and  unity  of  purpose.  In  times 
of  peace  there  are  no  disturbing  elements  or  destructive  forces  that  threaten  the  security 
of  our  natural  resources — at  least  not  in  the  proportion  or  sense  that  such  forces  exert 
themselves  at  a time  when  conditions  are  unsettled,  and  when  every  energy  is  being 
expended  in  the  interest  of  national  defense.  It's  the  duty,  therefore,  of  every  sports- 
man and  sportswoman,  every  farmer,  every  youth, — for  that  matter  every  citizen — 
whether  he  hunts,  fishes,  or  not — to  be  on  guard  against  any  element  which  might 
have  for  its  purpose  the  ultimate  destruction  of  our  forests,  our  soil,  our  fish,  or  our 
wildlife.  Whether  we  realize  it  or  not  these  resources  are  the  basis  of  all  living, 
and  if  we  permit  them  to  be  destroyed,  if  we  use  them  unwisely,  if  we  sacrifice  them 
on  the  alter  of  commercilism,  we  shall  be  sawing  off  the  limb  on  which  we  are  sitting. 

All  of  our  resources  can  be  regarded  as  powerful  reservoirs  in  times  of  stress,  if 
they  are  properly  managed  and  properly  exploited.  Otherwise  they  would  contribute 
less  than  nothing  in  a national  emergency. 

In  a recent  announcement  Dr.  Ira  N. . Gabrielson,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  said  that  "control  of  harmful  and  destructive  birds  and  mammals  is  also 
essential  in  the  efficient  production  of  supplies  for  war  purposes,  and  that  losses  to 
stored  grains,  foodstuffs,  and  cloth  fabrics  credited  to  rodents  and  mice  in  the  United 
States  during  World  War  No.  1 amounted  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 

"It  is  fitting  that  wildlife  be  subordinated  to  the  defense  needs  of  the  Nation,  but 
if  our  biologists  can  recommend  courses  of  action  in  the  use  of  areas  on  which  fish 
and  wildlife  are  important  it  would  be  possible  to  conduct  defense  activities  so  as 
to  incur  a minimum  of  damage  to  these  valuable  natural  resources. 

"During  the  last  World  War,  personnel  of  the  conservation  agency  played  im- 
portant roles  in  controlling  disease-bearing  and  material-destroying  rodents  at  Service 
camps  and  elsewhere." 
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^nnsylvania’s  Hunting  Grounds 
* and  Ref  uge  System 


fey  Beth  QosiAost 


]HE  maintenance  of  inviolate  refuges  as 
retreats  for  wildlife  breeding  stocks,  in 
Die  instances  to  assure  breeding  grounds,  is 
<'  universally  recognized  as  an  important 
n lement  in  the  restoration  and  mainten- 
re  of  wildlife  abundance.  The  effectiveness 
fuch  areas  is  wholly  dependent  upon  their 
iper  selection,  development,  and  adminis- 
r.ion. 

he  size  and  location  of  every  refuge  unit 
Ijst  be  varied  to  meet  the  primary  purpose 
D which  it  is  established.  There  is  no  ex- 
u?  whatever  for  setting  up  refuges  of  such 
nrmous  size  that  the  birds  or  mammals 
nr  are  designed  to  protect  and  increase  to 
eefit  the  surrounding  territory  may  norm- 
L spend  their  entire  lives  within  the  pro- 
e'ed  refuge  area.  When  the  refuge  idea 
r got  underway  about  thirty  years  ago, 
n Federal  Government  made  the  same  mis- 
ses as  did  many  of  the  states,  and  estab- 
s^d  inviolate  areas  much  larger  than  neces- 
a:  to  attain  the  desired  objectives.  This  has 
ei  corrected  in  recent  years. 

ader  certain  conditions  the  acreage  utiliz- 
dor  inviolate  refuges  must  of  necessity  be 
er  large,  while  in  others  a comparatively 
nr  11  area  will  serve  the  purpose.  In  the  far 
lit  only  large  refuges  will  be  effective 
ner  certain  conditions,  while  in  the  Middle 
(f  t and  the  East  comparatively  small 
e.ges  usually  serve  the  purpose  equally 
it . 

'ie  frequent  fault  found  by  the  writer  in 
lying  various  refuge  systems  is  that  many 
f hem  are  refuges  on  paper  only.  Often 
nr  boundaries  are  inadequately  marked, 
a oachment  upon  them  is  not  restricted, 
r development  work  to  improve  the  habitat 
>i  wildlife  within  the  refuge  is  wholly  in- 
d>[uate  or  absent. 

hnnsylvania’s  wildlife  refuge  system  is 
umost  extensive  and  widely  scattered  of 
a;  state  in  the  Union.  Launched  thirty- 
v,  years  ago,  principally  in  the  large  forest 
’is  to  protect  deer  and  bears,  the  Pennsyl- 
aia  Game  Commission  wisely  saw  to  it  that 
w;ize  of  its  refuge  units  was  kept  compara- 
v y small.  In  that  early  period  our  refuges 
named  from  2,000  to  3,000  acres  each;  and 
I f them  were  surrounded  by  public  hunt- 
i£  grounds,  mostly  state  forests.  As  the 
e isylvania  program  developed,  the  size  of 
ic  efuge  units  was  reduced  and  much  more 
i«  ly  scattered. 

)ien  the  Pennsylvania  refuge  system  was 
uched,  the  State  was  shot-out;  its  game 
ally  had  become  so  depleted  that  few 
e<le  wasted  their  time  hunting;  its  valu- 
ol  fur-bearers  had  become  practically  ex- 
n . As  the  game  supply  increased  the 
uiber  of  hunters  likewise  increased.  Today 
et  sylvania  has  attained  a world-wide  repu- 
it.n  as  a sportsmen’s  paradise;  a land  where 

• ghllKhte  of  address  to  Izaak  Walton  Convention 
iu  day.  P.  M..  March  27.  1941  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


One  of  the  beautiful  scenes  to  be  enjoyed  along:  the  Driftwood  Braneli  of  the  Sinnemahonins: 
Creek  between  Driftwood  and  Sterling  Run,  Cameron  County. 


the  trapper  may  again,  with  profit  and  satis- 
faction, follow  his  trapline;  and  valuable  song 
and  insectivorous  birds  are  protected  just  as 
zealously  as  are  the  species  sought  by  the 
sportsmen. 

With  the  increase  in  hunters,  the  need  for 
assured  public  hunting  grounds  became 
obvious.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  began  acquiring  lands  for 
the  dual  purpose  of  establishing  refuges  and 
maintaining  public  hunting  grounds.  A por- 
tion of  each  $2.00  license  fee  (75c)  is  set 
aside  for  the  acquisition,  maintenance  and 
development  of  lands  for  these  purposes.  To- 
day the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
owns  over  650,000  acres,  scattered  throughout 


59  of  the  67  counties,  and  has  under  contract 
for  purchase  more  than  50,000  acres  addi- 
tional. The  Commission  has  under  lease  for 
various  projects  almost  350,000  acres,  or  its 
total  land  management  responsibility  aggre- 
gation 1,000,000  acres. 

In  recent  years  the  Commission,  finding  it 
impossible  to  purchase  lands  in  the  thickly 
populated  farming  sections  of  the  Common- 
wealth, developed  a Cooperative  Farm-Game 
Program  with  groups  of  interested  land- 
owners.  Of  the  acreage  above  mentioned, 
more  than  150,000  acres  of  privately-owned 
farm  land  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Com- 
mission for  wildlife  administrative  purposes. 

(Contiued  on  Page  32) 
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“Together  they  walked  along  the  road.” 


it  T UKE”  BARK  whistled  softly.  Ahead  of 

J him  a frazzle-tailed  setter  stiffened  and 
crouched.  Juke  stopped  whistling.  He  walk- 
ed toward  the  dog  slowly,  stepping  carefully 
and  hardly  -breathing.  Maybe  this  time,  he 
thought,  I’ll  see  ’em.  Juke  couldn’t  remember 
back  to  when  he  first  saw  Jug  point.  But 
everytime  had  been  a repetition  of  the  first. 
He’d  get  up  close  to  the  dog’s  head,  the 
setter  would  move  its  tail  slowly  and  Juke 
strained  every  muscle  in  his  body  in  his 
effort  to  stand  rigid  without  making  a sound. 

Again  he  was  by  the  dog’s  head.  The  set- 
ter’s eyes  stared  up  at  him.  A drop  of  saliva 
dripped  from  the  dog’s  tongue  and  settled 
warmly  on  Juke’s  bare  foot.  Juke  stared 
steadily  at  a spot  where  the  quail  should  be. 
By  the  clump  of  orchard  grass,  his  mind 
seemed  to  drill  at  him.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing there.  There  was  grass,  humps  of  it.  But 
he  couldnt’  see  the  covey.  There  was  golden- 
rod,  too.  Tall  rusty  looking  stems  topped 
with  rusted  blossoms. 

He  lifted  a foot  and  moved  ahead  of  Jug. 
The  setter  panted  eagerly.  Slowly  Juke 
placed  his  foot  down  in  the  grass.  A dew- 
berry thorn  snicked  the  flesh  over  the  ankle 
bone  and  Juke  winced  but  made  no  audible 
sound.  There — his  foot  was  planted  solidly 
and  he  hadn’t  made  a sound.  Again  he  strain- 
ed his  body  forward  and  studied  the  matted 
grasses  and  weeds. 

Nothing — nothing  that  he  could  see.  But 
they  were  there.  Jug  always  nailed  them; 
he  never  false  pointed.  Nope,  Jug  was  still 
rigid  and  there  must  be  a covey.  If  only  he 
could  see  the  quail.  See  their  forms  in  the 
tangle  of  the  cover.  Again  he  lifted  a foot 
to  move  up  a step.  Sometimes  Jug  nails  ’em 
’way  back,  he  argued. 

♦Contributor  to:  The  Spur,  Sports  Afield,  Outdoors- 
man,  American  Field,  Hounds  and  Hunting,  Maryland 
Conservationist,  etc. 


Slowly  he  let  his  foot  settle. 

It  never  reached  the  spot.  They  flared  out 
of  the  tangle  of  weeds  and  orchard  grass  in 
all  directions.  The  grass  was  alive  with  them 
and  as  always  Juke  stepped  back,  his  mouth 
open  and  his  eyes  staring.  The  roaring  drum 
of  the  churning  pinions  was  in  his  ears  and 
he  watched  the  birds  drop  out  of  sight  in  a 
pine  thicket. 

When  they  were  gone  the  tenseness  left  his 
body  and  in  its  place  was  disappointment — 
all  the  disappointment  that  a boy  of  twelve 
can  know  when  denied  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing something  he  had  longed  for  for  months. 
But  he  wasn’t  wanting  anything,  he  wanted 
only  to  see — wanted  onliy  to  watch  a covey 
of  quail  huddled  close  to  the  earth.  Wanted 
more  than  anything  else  to  see  a covey  of 
young  birds  before  they  burst  from  cover. 

Jug’s  hot  tongue  dabbed  at  the  calf  of  his 
leg  and  he  looked  down  at  the  dog.  The 
dog’s  tail  waved  slowly  as  though  uncertain 
of  the  boy’s  friendship.  When  Juke  stopped 
down  and  gathered  the  setter  close  to  him 
the  tail  wagged  furiously. 

“They  jus’  won’t,  Jug,”  the  boy  whispered. 
“Can’t  never  see  ’em,  always  they  get  up 
first.” 

He  stood  up.  The  dewberry  vines  were 
thick  around  his  feet  and  he  stepped  care- 
fully as  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  jumble 
of  an  old  rail  fence  along  a dusty  road. 

For  awhile  he  sat  on  the  top  rail  of  the 
fence,  the  setter  lying  down  beneath  Juke’s 
dangling  feet.  It  was  September  and  a slow 
wind,  coming  and  going  in  spasmodic  periods 
of  time,  occasionally  stirred  the  pale  dust  of 
the  road.  Across  from  him,  on  the  swaying 
tip  of  a sassafras  tree,  Juke  saw  a song  spar- 
row eyeing  him.  He  could  see  the  glint  of 
the  sunlight  in  its  beady  eyes  and  every 
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second  or  so  it  flirted  its  tail,  and  its  specklei 
breast  and  throat  swelled  when  it  trilled 
purling  note. 

Juke  felt  funny  inside.  It  wasn’t  the  son 
sparrow.  There  were  always  birds  and  ther 
were  always  winds  and  dust  and  stuff,  bi 
this  feeling  was  different.  It  was  as  thoug 
there  wasn’t  anybody  else  that  ever  sa' 
these  things,  and  Juke  knew  that  wasn’t  s 
There  were  people,  there  were  people  a 
around — down  along  the  swamp  there  w; 
“Burk”.  Nobody  knew  where  Burk  carr 
from.  Burk  was  swell  though.  He  made  Jut 
a crow  call  once  out  of  a piece  of  reed, 
worked,  too.  Juke  hid  in  the  pines,  his  fei 
buried  in  the  matting  of  sweet-smellir 
needles  and  when  he  cupped  his  hand  arour 
the  call  and  blew  the  way  Burk  showed  hi: 
it  was  never  long  before  crows  cawed  ar 
then  flew  down  among  the  pines.  Sometinv 
Burk  took  Juke  with  him  to  the  cove  whe: 
the  ducks  came  in  for  shelter  during  rouj 
weather.  Yes,  Burk  was  okay,  Juke  decide 
and  Burk  had  seen  all  this — trees  and  weei 
and  birds. 

He  started  to  whistle  but  stopped  when  1 
remembered  Old  Zeke.  It  seemed  a long  tin 
ago.  Oh,  it  was  a long  time  ago.  Even  befo 
he  got  Jug.  That  was  the  time  . . . and  Jul 
swallowed.  It  was  hard  even  for  him 
think  about  it.  Maybe  that  was  why  he  f( 
funny — like  now,  he  thought. 

Jug  looked  up  at  him  and  whined. 

Juke  slid  down  off  the  fence  and  sat  dov 
beside  the  dog.  He  put  his  arm  around  tl 
dog’s  neck  and  the  setter  snuggled  clo: 
against  the  boy’s  thin  body.  Juke  talked 
the  dog.  “It  ain’t  so,  is  it  Jug?” 

The  dog  looked  up  at  his  face  and  ti| 
brown  eyes  were  solemn  and  sad  like  ; 
setters’  eyes.  “No,  tain’t  so,”  Juge  contin 
ed.  “Nope,  can’t  be.”  He  shook  his  he 
vigorously  in  denial.  “It  ain’t  ...  it  ain’ 

He  fought  against  the  tears  in  his  eyes  a: 
the  choked  up  feeling  in  his  throat.  I 
fingers  picked  at  a sand  burr  twisted  in  t 
setter's  long  hair. 

The  dog  yipped  when  he  pulled  at  the  bi 
and  it  came  loose  with  a tuft  of  hair. 

Juke  wrestled  with  him.  “Tain’t  so  . . 
he  kept  saying  as  he  tumbled  over  and  o^ 
with  the  dog.  The  dog  was  on  top  nc 
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growling  imd  mouthing  at  the  boy.  Then 
Juke  held  the  mg’s  head  between  his  hands, 
held  it  so  could  look  up  and  into  the  dog’s 
eyes.  He  tried  to  read  something  in  the  dog’s 
eyes,  but  they  were  only  brown  and  solemn 
like  they  always  were.  He  shoved  the  dog 
away  and  sat  up. 

“Pap  didn’t  do  it,”  Juke  almost  shouted. 

The  dog  crept  close  to  him  again. 

The  song  sparrow  had  flown  away,  the 
clouds  were  white  and  billowy  in  the  sky. 
The  sun  was  half  below  the  crest  of  pines 
topping  the  horizon  to  the  west.  Juke  stood 
up  and  stretched. 

“Pap’ll  be  home,  now,”  he  addressed  the 
dog. 

The  setter  barked  and  jumped  against  him, 
the  claws  of  its  forepaws  rasping  against  the 
coarse  weave  of  the  boy’s  dungarees. 

Together  they  walked  along  the  road,  the 
boy  shuffling  his  bare  feet  in  the  dusr  and 
the  dog  making  frequent  side  excursions  into 
the  fields. 

Tomorrow.  Juke  planned,  I’ll  get  Jug  on 
that  big  covey  down  by  the  willows — and 
that  covey  in  Poke’s  orchard,  too.  That’s  a 
big  one,  that  covey.  He  thought  about  the 
covey  of  quail  in  Poke’s  orchard  a long  while. 
Maybe  even,  he  thought,  I’ll  get  a look  at 
’em — oughta  be  easy,  the  grass  and  stuff  is 
short. 

The  road  dipped  over  a low  hill  and  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  ’way  back  in  a 
field  that  spread  away  until  it  faded  into  a 
shoreline  that  met  the  Chesapeake,  Juke’s 
house  stood  forlorn  and  weather-worn.  Juke 
could  see  the  refl  etion  of  the  sunset  on  the 
tin  sign  his  Pap  had  tacked  over  the  hole  in 
the  roof.  Everytime  „uke  looked  down  from 
the  hill  he  saw  the  bright  tin  and  wondered 
when  it  would  start  to  rust  like  the  other 
ipieces  of  tin  they  patched  holes  with. 

Jug  turned  off  the  road  onto  a path  twist- 
ing across  the  field  and  Juke  followed.  He 
could  smell  the  Chesapeake — it  was  always 
the  same,  Juke  thought.  The  air  seemed 
soaked  with  the  smell.  Pap  said  the  salt 
smell  in  the  air  killed  the  “likker”  smell  in 
the  woods  where  the  still  was.  When  he 
thought  of  the  still  Juke  was  reminded  of 
:|what  Poke  said,  and  what  the  rest  said,  about 
Pap.  But  it  wasn’t  true,  Juke  insisted  to  him- 
self. 

Jug  followed  Juke  to  the  door  of  the  shack 
but  Juke  chased  him.  “Git,  Jug,”  he  hissed 
and  the  dog  slunk  away. 

Juke  always  chased  the  setter,  Later, 
imaybe,  he  thought.  I’ll  whistle  for  him.  First 
I’ll  see  if  Pap  is  all  right.  He  opened  the 
door  and  went  into  the  shack. 

“Pap?”  Juke  said,  as  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

There  was  no  answer  and  Juke  stood  by 
the  door  blinking  his  eyes  rapidly.  It  was 
dark  in  the  shack  and  outside  the  sun  had 
dropped  quickly  behind  the  hills  to  the  west; 
already  the  purple  haze  of  twilight  was  filter- 
ing down  over  the  countryside. 

‘Pap?”  Juke  repeated,  then  walked  over 
to  the  table  and  felt  around  for  the  matches. 
The  lamp  was  on  a shelf  beside  the  stove. 
The  light  struggled  to  shine  through  the 
smoke-smudged  lamp  chimney. 

Juke  turned  around.  His  father  was 
sprawled  out  in  his  wall  bunk,  bits  of  crush- 
ed straw  pushed  over  the  edge  of  the  bunk. 
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Juke  walked  over  to  him  and  looked  down 
at  him,  then,  with  a show  of  the  patipnce  of 
a child  for  an  errant  parent,  he  lifted  the 
arm  that  dangled  over  the  side  of  the  bunk 
and  laid  it  across  his  father’s  chest.  “Snog” 
Bark  grunted  in  his  sleep. 

Juke  made  a fire  in  the  stove.  He  lifted 
the  lid  from  a scorched  pot  on  the  back  of 
the  stove,  his  eyes  gazed  hungrily  at  the  fat- 
back  and  kale  covered  with  cold  grease.  The 
fire  was  roaring  :n  the  stove  and  Juke  rcach- 
ec.  up  and  half  closed  the  damper,  then  he 
pulled  the  pot  to  the  front  of  the  stove. 

Snog  rolled  over  on  his  side,  his  mouth 
open,  his  bearded  face  drunk-stupid.  He  was 
aware  of  movement  in  the  shack  but  his 
logged  brain  refused  to  function  and  he  went 
back  to  sleep.  Juke  hadn’t  noticed  his  fath- 
er’s movement.  He  walked  over  to  the  win- 
dow. It  opened  stiffly  on  rusted  hinges.  The 
air  was  heavy  with  bay  smell.  He  whistled 
softly  and  a moment  later  Jug  slipped  out 
from  under  the  shack  and  whined  up  at  Juke. 
Juke  reached  out  and  fondled  the  setter’s 
head.  Behind  him  he  heard  the  juice  in  the 
pot  bubbling  and  he  looked  back  over  his 
shoulder.  Steam  penciled  out  from  around 
the  lid  and  misted  over  the  stove.  “Fatback, 
Jug,”  Juke  whispered  and  the  dog’s  tail 
lashed  its  sides.  Juke  gave  him  a final  pat 
on  the  head  and  closed  the  window. 

He  cut  a chunk  off  the  fatback  and  smoth- 
ered it  with  kale.  There  was  no  bread  in  the 
box  beside  the  window.  Juke  wolfed  down 
the  fatback,  little  globubles  of  warm  grease 
lingering  on  his  chin.  He  smacked  his  lips 
hungrily  over  the  kale.  When  his  plate  was 
clean  he  cut  off  another  piece  of  the  fatback 
and  took  it  out  to  Jug.  The  dog  gulped  the 
meat-tinged  fat  down  and  licked  his  chops. 

Juke  shook  his  dead,  “Ain’t  no  more  for 
you,  Jug.” 

The  setter  pressed  warmly  against  Juke’s 
leg.  From  the  distance  the  sound  of  a fox’s 
quick  bark  came  to  Juke’s  ears.  An  owl 
hooted  softly,  the  sound  drifting  from  Poke’s 
orchard  to  the  south. 

“We’ll  find  the  covey  in  Poke's  orchard 
tomorrow,  Jug,”  Juke  whispered  in  the  dog’s 
ear. 

Snog  woke  with  a grunt.  The  sun  was 
streaming  through  the  window  and  its  bright- 
ness in  his  eyes  showed  the  blood-streaks. 
Juke  was  already  up.  He  turned  at  the  sound 
of  his  father’s  grunt. 
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"Coffee’s  hot.  Pap,”  he  said. 

Snog  sat  up  and  groped  around  in  the  bunk, 
found  his  plug  and  tore  off  a wad  of  the 
black  tobacco.  For  a moment  his  jaws  moved 
stiffly,  the  tobacco  slow  to  soften  in  his 
mouth.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk  and 
wrestled  his  bare  feet  imc  nis  laceless  shoes. 
He  shook  his  head  slowly,  and  groaned. 
“Need  a little  snog  ’fore  coffee,”  he  complain- 
ed and  reached  for  the  jug  under  the  bunk 

The  gurgle  of  the  liquor  was  a harsh  sound 
in  Juke’s  ears. 

After  he  put  the  jug  back  Snog  stood  up. 
He  eyed  his  son.  Juke  shifted  restlessly  from 
one  foot  to  the  other,  “Coffee,  Pap?’  he  re- 
peated. 

“Yeah,”  Snog  replied  hoarse  v 

They  drank  the  coffee  black.  Juke  cut  two 
thick  slices  from  the  fatback.  Snog  ate  quick- 
ly— as  though  trying  to  avoid  the  taste. 

Jug  scratched  at  the  door  and  Juke  looked 
up  quickly  at  his  father — his  eyes  question- 
ing. 

Snog  heard,  too.  He  looked  at  Juke.  Juke 
tried  to  read  something  in  the  bleary  eyes 
but  all  he  could  see  was  the  blood  streaks. 

Snog  laughed.  “Fool  kid,”  he  said,  “let  ’im 
in.’’ 

Juke’s  eyes  gleamed. 

The  setter  leaped  wildly  about  the  boy  but 
dropped  suddenly  to  the  floor,  his  eyes  mov- 
ing from  Snog  to  the  door  and  back  again. 
He  pressed  close  against  the  floor  his  tail 
between  his  legs. 

Juke  leaned  down  and  patted  him  on  the 
head.  The  deg  whined  softly. 

“What’s  ’matter  with  ’im?”  Snog  asked. 

“He  ...  he  remembers,  I reckon.” 

“ ’Members  what?” 

Juke  looked  up  at  his  father.  “You  kicked 
him  once.” 

Snog  frowned.  He  called  the  setter:  “Come 
’ere,  jug  licker.” 

“He  don’t  lick  jugs  anvmore,”  Juke  said. 

Snog  studied  the  crouching  dog;  remember- 
ed the  pup  licking  up  whiskey  drops  drib- 
bling from  fresh-empty  jugs.  He  rested  his 
head  in  his  hands,  his  elbows  pressing  hard 
against  the  table  top.  Juke  was  whispering 
to  the  dog. 

Snog  stood  up,  hitched  at  his  pants  and 
tore  off  another  piece  from  the  plug.  Juke 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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WOODLAND  ORPHANS 


When  their  parents  are  killed  eith 
by  some  predatory  bird,  animal,  or  i 
automobile,  they  are  left  to  the  tend 
mercy  of  the  game  protector’s  wif 


Young  Raccoon. 

Baby  Skunk. 

Young  Woodchuck. 

Baby  Cottontails. 

A pan  full  of  young  Opossum 
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View  of  Loyalsock  State  Game  Farm,  Lycoming  County. 


THE  SPORTSMEN'S  DOLLAR  AT  WORK 


ft  S this  manuscript  was  being  prepared,  I 
**  happened  to  think  of  April  17,  1913, 
wenty-seven  years  ago,  when  Governor 
John  K.  Tener  signed  the  Resident  Hunter’s 
-.icense  Act.  That  was  a real  victory  for  all 
3ennsylvania  sportsmen,  and  the  one  who 
vas  chiefly  instrumental  in  gaining  it  still 
ives — that  grand  old  man  of  conservation, 
|rohn  M.  Phillips.  Just  two  months  ago  over 
>00  sportsmen  and  prominent  citizens  of  this 
md  other  States,  and  Canada,  assembled  at 
Pittsburgh  to  honor  this  outstanding  conser- 
vationist. A dramatic  touch  was  added  to 
he  occasion,  and  memories  of  yesteryears 
>assed  in  review  as  Ex-Governor  Tener,  who 
vas  present  at  the  ceremony,  extolled  the 
iccomplishments  of  his  life  long  friend. 

This  is  the  second  much  merited  honor 
■ecently  bestowed  upon  notable  Pennsylvania 
conservationists  by  the  sportsmen  themselves, 
he  first  one  being  the  unveiling  and  dedica- 
jion  of  a bronze  memorial  plaque  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol  Building,  at 
larrisburg,  July  10,  1940,  as  a tribute  to  the 
nemory  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbfus.  Dr.  Kalbfus, 
yell  known  to  all  sportsmen,  long  played  a 
very  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Commission  and  aided  in  the  pioneer  work 
|>f  Mr.  Phillips  and  others  in  forwarding  the 
>assage  of  the  Resident  Hunter’s  License  Act. 
HI  of  these  events  serve  to  prove  the  solidar- 
ity and  loyalty  of  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  in 
>erpetuating  their  sport. 

For  these  many  years  they  have  voluntarily 
ontributed  many  millions  of  dollars  to  per- 
>etuate  the  wildlife  program.  The  fact  of 
he  matter  is  they  would  not  want  it  other- 
vise.  The  have  always  taken  the  liberal 
view:  “Why  call  upon  our  friends  and  neigh- 
>ors  who  are  not  interested  in  hunting  and 
ishing  to  help  pay  for  our  sport  through 
Jeneral  taxation?” 
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Income  and  Expenditures 

For  the  total  amount  contributed  and  for 
what  purposes  expended  from  December  1, 
1919  to  May  31,  1940  (20%  years),  please  refer 
to  Table  No.  1,  directly  below  the  chart 
“How  The  Sportsman’s  Dollar  Was  Invested.” 
From  the  figures  in  this  table  it  will  be 
observed  that  for  the  20  % -year  period  the 
Commission  expended  a total  of  $20,523,955.89, 
of  which  $11,758,186.95  (58%)  of  its  total  out- 
lay went  into  the  production  and  stocking 
of  game,  public  hunting  grounds  and  refuges, 
and  bounties;  $6,429,955.54  (31%)  for  the  pro- 
tection of  game,  mostly  law  enforcement;  and 
$2,335,813.40  (11%)  for  all  other  purposes. 

As  will  be  noted,  land  management  expen- 
ditures have  increased,  and  will  continue  to 
increase,  while  the  amount  spent  to  buy  more 
land  must  of  necessity  decrease.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  State  Game  Lands  must  be  properly 
managed  in  order  to  assure  a maximum  game 
crop.  The  Commission  is  now  faced  with  a 
far-flung  responsibility  in  connection  with 
managing  over  1,000,000  acres  of  game  lands 
for  the  sportsmen.  Fixed  charges  alone  on 
State  Game  Lands  aggregated  $29,929.74  for 
the  year  under  review. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  May  31, 
1930,  the  revenue  from  all  sources  credited  to 
the  “Game  Fund”  amounted  to  $1,530,085.34, 
(See  Table  No.  4 for  detail),  establishing  an 
all-time  high  in  the  history  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  previous  record  was  $1,486,826.37, 
credited  to  the  “Game  Fund”  during  the  year 


which  ended  May  31,  1939.  This  increase  was 
reflected  principally  in  contributions  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act 
which  provides  Federal  Aid  in  wildlife  re- 
storation. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  which  ended 
May  31,  1940  totalled  $1,500,122.03.  (See  Table 
No.  4 for  detail).  It  has  long  been  the  policy 
of  the  Commission  to  keep  its  expenditures 
well  within  the  average  annual  income. 

Value  of  Game  Taken 

In  the  April  1940  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  News  there  was  published  an  article 
“Investing  The  Sportsmen’s  Dollar,”  which 
proved  without  a shadow  of  doubt  that  every 
$2.00  invested  in  a hunter’s  license  pays  big 
dividends.  The  years  referred  to  in  the 
article  were  not  exceptions  by  any  means. 
The  year  for  which  we  are  now  giving  an 
accounting  is  just  as  unique,  if  we  measure 
the  results  in  the  same  way,  for  we  find  that 
during  the  1939  hunting  season  the  hunters 
bagged  a total  of  17,794,984  lbs.  of  game.  By 
placing  a value  of  forty  cents  (40c)  per  pound 
on  this  game,  we  arrive  at  the  amazing  sum 
of  $7,117,933.60.  The  balance  sheet  is  not  yet 
complete,  as  we  can  properly  add  thereto  ap- 
proximately $775,000,  representing  the  value 
of  raw  furs  taken  annually,  or  a grand  total 
of  $7,892  993.60  as  the  value  of  game  and  raw 
furs.  All  will  agree  that  the  expenditure  of 
$1,500  122.03  in  relation  to  value  of  game  and 
raw  furs  taken  justifies  the  conservation  pro- 
gram in  Pennnsylvania. 

The  Sport  Transcends  Meat  Values 

Happily  we  have  long  since  passed  the  day 
when  our  great  hunting  fraternity  measures 
the  success  of  the  day’s  hunt  only  by  so 
many  pounds  of  game  taken.  The  facts  given 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  merely  to 
portray  the  monetary  value  to  the  person  or 
persons  who  may  not  hunt,  and  may  be  in- 
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clinpd  to  be  a bit  critical  concerning  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  a sizeable  sum  of  money 
by  the  Pennsylvania  sportsmen. 

If  the  call  of  the  great  outdoors  does  not 
mean  much  more  than  meat  in  the  family 
larder,  do  you  for  one  minute  think  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  citizens 
would  annually  reserve  part  of  their  vaca- 
tions so  they  may  follow  the  chase?  It  is  not 
unusual  for  persons  to  make  inquiry  as  early 
as  May  and  June  for  information  on  the 
open  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  on  the  preferred  list  in  arranging 
for  their  vacations.  This  is  just  one  of  the 
many  illustrations  that  could  be  given,  if 
space  permitted,  to  prove  the  ever-increasing 
interest  in  days  afield  during  the  hunting 
season. 

The  hunters  in  pursuit  of  their  favorite 
recreation  make  a direct  contribution  to  the 
business  and  agricultural  prosperity  of  our 
great  State.  It  is  estimated  that  they  spend 
annually  more  than  $30,000,000  for  guns,  am- 
munition, hunting  clothing,  gasoline,  board- 
ing, etc.  Again  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the 
“sportsman’s  dollar  is  at  work,”  and  is  doing 
a splendid  job — not  only  for  the  hunting 
fraternity  but  for  our  citizens  in  general. 

Status  of  Game  Fund 

The  person  who  makes  it  a point  to  study 
published  reports  of  the  balance  in  the  Game 
Fund  without  seeking  additional  information, 
especially  the  published  analysis  of  the 
“Game  Fund”  balance,  may  get  a distorted 
picture.  He  may  even  criticise  the  Commis- 
sion for  not  expending  all  the  revenues  plac- 
ed at  its  disposal  for  conservation  work. 

Following  a long  established  policy,  the 
Commission  continues  to  operate  well  within 
its  income,  never  reducing  its  operating  re- 
serve to  a point  where  the  work  would  be 
jeopardized. 

As  is  well  known  to  all  sportsmen,  the 
Commission  is  self-sustaining.  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  much  care  must  be  exercised 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  over-expending 
anticipated  income.  As  a safeguard  against 
this  the  Commission  bases  its  expenditures 
on  an  income  predicated  on  a conservative 
license  sale,  plus  the  average  income  from 
Game  Law  penalties,  special  game  permits, 
etc.  Very  likely  the  question  now  uppermost 
in  the  reader’s  mind  is:  “What  becomes  of 
the  surplus  money  when  the  license  sales 
exceed  the  estimate?”  The  answer  is  that  the 
Commission  has  established  a hard  and  fast 
rule  that  such  surplus  money  accruing  to  the 
credit  of  the  “Game  Fund”  shall  not  be 
expended  during  the  year  in  which  collected, 
but  it  shall  be  held  in  reserve  until  the  fol- 
lowing year  for  budgetary  purposes.  By  ad- 
ding this  unexpended  balance  to  a conserva- 
tive income  based  on  a licenes  sale  well 
within  reason,  the  expenditure  budget  for  the 
following  year  in  reality  is  established  on  a 
license  sale  comparable  to  the  previous  year. 

Best  of  all  in  this  procedure  is  the  security 
and  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  at  least  part 
of  the  money  budgeted  is  in  the  bank  at  the 
beginning  of  the  budget  year. 

The  May  31  balance,  which  to  some  might 
appear  excessive,  is  actually  reduced  to 
$345,000  when  the  additional  money  and  the 
amount  required  to  cover  commitments  is 
deducted.  The  operating  balance  of  $345,000 
is  required  to  cover  the  operating  expenses 


HOW  THE  SPORTSMAN'S 

DOLLAR  WAS  INVESTED 


THESE  FUNCTIONAL  EXP 
ENDITURES  COVER 
THE  PERIOD  JUNE 
1,  1939  TO  MAY 
31  » 1940. 


THE  EXPENDITURES  INDICATED 
FOR  EACH  MAJOR  ACT- 
IVITY INCLUDE  ALL- 
ADMIN I STRATIVE 
EXPENSES  IN 
CONNECTION 
THERE- 
WITH 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION- 1.43  4 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 0.404 

BEAR  DAMAGE  AND  DEER  PROOF  FENCES-  - 0.25  4 


RESEARCH ------  2.1*4 

GAME  KILL  TABULATION- 1.044 

FEED  FOR  WILD  GAME 0 .63  4 


TABLE  No.  1 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 
December  1,  1919  to  May  31,  1940 
(2054  years) 

Income  ....  $20,982,072.07 

Total  Expenditures  20,523,955.89 

MAJOR  FUNCTIONS: 

Protection  Expenditures  6,429,955.54 

68  571.62*  ( 31%) 

Land  Purchase  Expenditures  2,949,750.23  ( 15%) 

Land  Management  Expenditures  3,115,429.78  ( 15%) 

Game  Farm  Expenditures  1,392,755.88  ( 7%) 

Game  Purchase  Expenditures  1,841,664.05  ( 9%) 

Bounty  Expenditures  2,390,015.39  ( 12%) 

68,571 .62* 

Totals  for  Six  Major  Functions  $18,119,570  87  ( 89%) 

All  Other  Expenditures  2,335,813.40  i 11%) 

Grand  Total  for  All  Purposes  $20,523,955.89  (100%) 

•Land  bought  and  subsequently  sold  to  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
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TABLE  No.  2 

SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENSES 

The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1940 
have  been  subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 

Part  of 
Dollar 

GAME  PROTECTION  (Salaries  and  Expenses  incident  to  Law 
Enforcement,  Game  Feeding,  Game  Distribution,  Estabish- 
ing  Division  Offices,  Assisting  in  enforcement  of  Fish  and 
Forest  Laws,  and  other  field  activities,  but  excluding  costs 


for  Training  School  and  Feed  for  Game)  $ 376,164.93  25.08c 

GAME  PURCHASES  AND  PROPAGATION  (Including  ex- 
penditures for  equipment  and  operating  four  State  Game 

Farms,  and  wild  game  transfer)  310.183.63  20.68c 


MANAGEMENT  OF  GAME  LANDS  (Salaries  and  Expenses  of 
Refuge  Keepers  and  other  employes  incident  to  mainten- 
ance and  development  work  on  937,476  acres  of  purchased 
and  leased  Game  Lands  and  1,264  Game  Refuges,  and  fixed 


charges  in  lieu  of  taxes)  295,762.23  19.71c 

ACQUISITION  OF  GAME  LANDS  (Including  title  and  survey 

work.  Mostly  capital  investment)  210,030.97  14.00c 

PAYMENT  OF  BOUNTIES  69,504.83  4.63c 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  (Including  Game  News,  Motion  Pic- 
tures, Exhibits,  General  Bulletins,  etc.)  55,450.52  3.70c 

ACCOUNTING  AND  BUDGET  (Including  Legal  Advertising, 

Mailing  and  Storeroom,  issuance  of  Special  Permits,  Gen- 
eral Printing,  etc.)  54,521.34  3.63c 

HUNTING  LICENSES  AND  TAGS  37,442.29  2.50c 

RESEARCH  (General  research  and  experimental  activities) . . 32,850.90  2.19c 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION  (Executive  Office 

salaries  and  expenses,  and  expenses  of  Commissioners)  . . 21,489.30  1.43c 

GAME  KILL  TABULATION  (Including  expenses  incident 

thereto)  15,602.81  1.04c 

FEED  FOR  WILD  GAME  10,282.80  0.68c 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  (Training  of  Officers)  7,136.57  0.48c 

BEAR  DAMAGE  AND  DEER-PROOF  FENCES  3,698.91  0.25c 

Totals $1,500,122.03  $ 1.00 


TABLE  No.  3 

ANALYSIS  OF  GAME  FUND  BALANCE  AT  PERIODS  INDICATED  BELOW 

May  31.  1939  May  31,  1940 

Balance  in  Treasury  Department  to  Credit 

of  “Game  Fund”  

Add:  Advancement  Account  for  payment  of 

$1,088,829.41 

$1,092,339.66 

Bounties  

68.50 

40,000.00 

Less:  Expenses  Chargeable  to  this  Period 

but  Paid  by  Treasurey  Department 

$1,088,897.91 

$1,132,339.66 

after  May  31  . . . . 

54,525.92 

68.Co4.36 

Funds  Available  ....  ......... 

Less:  Amount  Reserved  from  Previous  and 
Current  Budget  Allocations  to  Cover 
Commitments  for  Land  Purchases  and 
Other  Items  Chargeable  to  Current 

$1,034,371.99 

$1,064,335.30 

Fiscal  Tear  

Less:  Amount  Allocated  and  Committed 

for  Budgetary  Purposes  for  Ensuing 

278,411.29 

381,769.19 

Flacal  Tear  

410.651.14  <38. 912. 43 

437,118.91  718,888.10 

Net  Operating  Balance  Available  ... 

} 345.409. 61* 

$ 345,447.20* 

•Approximate  amount  required  for  Operating  Expenses  each  year 
from  sale  of  licenses  becomes  available  in  the  Fall. 

after  May  31,  until  revenue 

of  the  Commission  until  revenue  becomes 
available  in  the  Fall. 

Please  refer  to  Table  No.  3 for  "Analysis 
of  Game  Fund”  as  of  May  31,  1939  and  May 
31,  1940. 

It  is  in  order  to  again  reiterate  the  state- 
ment previously  published,  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  initiated  new  programs  in  keeping 
with  changing  conservation  needs  and  avail- 
able funds,  but  not  as  extensively  and  as 
rapidly  as  many  sportsmen  have  desired.  It 
would,  however,  be  inconsistent  with  good 
business  management  and  proven  experience 
to  depart  from  this  practice  in  the  future. 

Use  of  Tables 

In  this  article,  as  in  those  previously  pub- 
lished, we  have  made  the  information  avail- 
able in  several  varying  forms.  This  should 
meet  the  needs  of  the  sportsmen  desiring 
only  condensed  information  and  by  the  same 
token  satisfy  the  sportsmen  who  desire  de- 
tailed information. 

Capital  Investments 

The  annual  published  expenditures  from 
time  to  time  include  capital  investments,  such 
as  lands,  buildings,  equipment,  etc.  The  actual 
consideration  and  the  estimated  value  of 
these  capital  items  as  of  May  31,  1940  appear 
below: 


Capital 

Expenditures 


State  Game  Lands  ....  $2. 

Buildings  on  Game  Lands 

State  Game  Farms  (including  lands. 

buildings,  equipment,  etc.)  

Training  School  (including  buildings 

and  equipment)  . . 

Current  Equipment  (including  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  tractors,  graders, 
etc.)  


949,750.23  (a) 
203,262.00  (b) 

323.655.96  (b) 

14.694.08  (b) 

55,246.85  (b) 


Total  $3,546,609.12 

(a)  Consideration  paid  for  lands  (including  title  and 
survey  costs). 

(b)  Estimated  value  as  of  May  31.  1940. 

Just  as  manufacturers  and  farmers  must 
make  provision  in  their  budgets  for  maintain- 
ing the  buildings,  lands,  etc.,  to  safeguard 
their  capital  investments  and  secure  the  maxi- 
mum production  or  yield,  so  must  the  Game 
Commission  budget  a certain  amount  each 
year  for  the  same  purpose. 


Licenses  Issued 

As  a matter  of  general  interest,  we  are 
giving  below  the  number  of  licenses  issued, 
by  years,  from  1913  (the  enactment  of  the 
Resident  Hunter’s  License  Law)  to  1940.  as 
follows: 


Year 

Resident 

Non-Resider 

1913  . 

306,028  ...... 

. . -0- 

1914 

298,972  

462 

1915 

262,355  .. 

532 

1916 

290.422 

662 

1917  . 

315,474 

58S 

1918 

311.290 

47S 

1919 

401,130 

1,128 

1920 

. . . 432,240 

1,725 

1921  . 

s ,2.371  

1.761 

1922 

473.735 

2.126 

1923 

. . . 497,216  

2.328 

1924 

501.572 

2.55S 

1925  . 

521,855 

3,190 

1926 

. . . 520.574 

3.468 

1927 

501,622 

4.879 

1928 

437,727 

1.190 

1929  . 

505.103  . . 

4.c23 

1930 

530.392 

6.005 

1931 

572,779 

8,964 

1932 

537.451 

5.251 

1933  . 

524.337 

4.966 

1934 

. . 66S.666 

6.024 

1935 

606  469 

8.460 

1936  . 

534,573 

7,124 

1937 

598261 

9.357 

1938 

6 o 4 , 5 4 2 

7,5  84 

1930 

653.852 

9.047 

1940* 

665,960  . . 

12,728 

♦Preliminary  report — subject  to  chang 
of  1,168  replacement  licenses  issui  1 
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TABLE  No.  4 

STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES  — PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1939  TO  MAY  31.  1910 


REVENUE 


Balance  In  “Uate  Treasury  to  credit  of  "Game  Fund"  June  1.  1939 $1,088,829.41 

Add:  Advancement  for  the  payment  of  bounties 68.50 


$1,088,897.91 

Less:  Unwairanted  requisitions  chargeable  to  year  ended  May  31,  1939  54,525.92 


Funds  available  June  1,  1939  . . . . ...  $1,034,371.99 

Receipts  during  period: 


Net  Revenue  from  Hunters'  Licenses 

Game  Law  Fines  

.Special  Game  Permits  

Interest  on  Deposit  

Forest  Products  from  Game  Lands  . 

.Skins  Sold  

"Unserviceable  Property  

Rentals  ....  

Publications  

Contributions  from  Federal  Government 
Miscellaneous  Revenue  


$1,375,553.89 

72,137.42 

14,319.00 

9,084.97 

7.228.43 
1,656.62 
1,319.73 

840.90 

9,640.88 

33.908.07 

4.395.43 


Receipts  credited  to  Game  Fund  during  year  ...  $1,530,085.34 

Total  credits  during  year,  plus  balance  at  June  1,  1939  ....  $2,564,457.33 


EXPENDITURES 


Executive  Office  and 
Division  of  Account- 
ing and  Budget 

Propagation 
Purchase  & 
Distribution 
of  Game 

Game 

Research 

Law 

Enforce- 

ment 

Refuges  and  Lands 

Public 

Information 

Total 

General 

Bounties 

Acquisition 

Management 

Salaries  

$ 43.463.47 

$ 4,680.00 

$ 25,077.44 

$ 8.968.82 

$195,091.39 

$ 14,744.89 

$ 77.397.69 

$ 12,390.00 

$ 381.813.70 

Traveling  Expenses  of  Salaried  Em- 

ployes  

2.142.59 

63.30 

8,615.62 

3.277.80 

96.756.10 

680.90 

21,773.95 

4.624.12 

137,934.38 

Deputy  Game  Protectors: 

Wages  $20,441.30 

32,134.91 

32.134.91 

Wages: 

Labor,  Cutting  Fire.  Refuge  and 

48.972.03 

48.972.03 

T^abor  at  Game  Farms,  etc.  ... 

1.315.30 

1,462.02 

51,877.75 

5.467.97 

13,269.65 

777.40 

2,054.12 

76.224.21 

2,119.73 

39,777.44 

41,897.17 

98.360.  50 

98,360.50 

351.14 

351.14 

39,430.01 

1.389.30 

10,210.69 

72.11 

14.40 

51,116.51 

Express  and  Cartage  

56.40 

23.68 

4.734.94 

385.46 

1,083.43 

1.17 

1,026.91 

888.78 

8.200.77 

Purchase  of  State  Game  Lands  (title 

183,457.78 

183,457.78 

115.70 

29,814.04 

29,929.74 

24,678.58 

4.414.52 

7.179.65 

36.272.75 

Repairs  to  Buildings.  Grounds  and 

Equipment  by  Contract  . 

75.20 

14.28 

213.29 

65.63 

31.96 

37.50 

753.11 

65.49 

1,256. 46 

5.272.08 

1.864.49 

7,136.57 

Equipment 

3.280.37 

1,790.11 

8 536.02 

207.36 

5,742.48 

453.69 

1,603.23 

2,666.81 

24,280.07 

Miscellaneous  Supplies 

1.270.05 

60.93 

36.345.34 

1.283.13 

4.310.49 

146.58 

31,259.20 

5,680.17 

80.355.89 

Motor  Equipment,  Passenger  Cars, 

Trucks,  Tractors,  etc . 

1.877.98 

770.00 

2.048.00 

7.430.10 

398.13 

12,524.21 

Motor  Supplies  ....  

462.44 

1.706.15 

103.23 

2,405.63 

156.94 

7,944.40 

321.14 

13.099.93 

3.663.51 

464.1  8 

195.98 

380.49 

18.50 

4.722.66 

Insurance 

515.13 

50.78 

1,498.16 

82  96 

1,440.31 

122.86 

3.456.83 

128.59 

7,295.62 

Postage,  Telephone  and  Telegraph. 

11.140.25 

1,603.03 

1,473.41 

16  2.56 

11.902.41 

125.61 

3,179.97 

2,174.29 

31,761.53 

Rentals — Monthly  Auto  Storage,  etc. 

187.00 

623.43 

12  50 

3,960.96 

2,700.00 

9,050.66 

1,100.15 

17.634.70 

59.197.00 

6,000.00 

65,197.00 

33.00 

889.25 

922.25 

G-ame-Kill  Tabulation  and  Expenses 

15.602.81 

15,602.81 

Fees: 

52.00 

46.50 

44.00 

112.99 

4.50 

798.90 

1,058.89 

3,698.91 

3,698.91 

Other  Maintenance  Services  and  Ex- 

penses  

155.58 

1.20 

4 1.98 

7.26 

168.54 

7.63 

168.36 

20.76 

572.31 

5,405.  89 

35.55 

5,441.44 

Printing,  Binding  and  Paper  . . 

5.485.72 

400.55 

273.63 

302.72 

1.244.55 

1.734.29 

2,646.67 

21,814.77 

33,902.90 

Printing  Hunters’  Licenses.  Tags 

and  Misc.  Forms  (through  Dept. 

of  Revenue)  

37,442.29 

37.442.29 

Administering  State  Employes’  Re- 

tirement  SystemC  through  Dept. 

of  State)  

1.022  25 

105.95 

641.55 

211.50 

4,618.35 

716.00 

1,943.00 

291.40 

9.550.00 

TOTALS  

$132,754.65 

$ 69,504.83 

$310,183.63 

$32,850.90* 

$391,647.70 

$210,030.97 

$297,698.83 

$ 65,450.52 

$1,500,122.03 

Funds  Available  May  31.  1940  (Please  refer  to  Table  No.  3 and  notes  below,  for  explanation  concerning  an  analysis  of  this  balance). 


$1,064,335.30 


’This  item  includes  $6,000.00  for  Cooperative  Research  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  a limited  amount  of  Federal  Aid  money  to  launch 
additional  Research  Projects. 


“FROM  THIS  AMOUNT  MUST  BE  DEDUCTED  $718,888.10  FOR  THE  PURPOSES  INDICATED  BELOW: 

Amount  reserved  from  previous  and  current  budget  allocations  to  cover  commitments,  mostly  for  land  purchases..  . ..  .......$  281,769.19 

Amount  allocated  and  committed  for  budgetatry  purcoses  for  the  year  beginning  June  1,  1941  (reason  for  this  procedure  given 

under  "Status  of  Game  Fund"  in  this  article)  437,118.91  * 


Total  deductions  . ..................  ..  $ 718.888.10 


This  leaves  a net  operating  balance,  whic 
sale  of  licenses  becomes  available  in 

i amount 
the  fall, 

is  required  for  Operating  Expenses  each  year  af 

ter  May 

$ 345,447.20 

PREVENT  FOREST 

PLAHT  FOOD  BEARING 

PUT  UP  BIRD  HOUSES 

AND 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

AND  BIRD  BATHS. 

BRUSH  FIRES 

FOR  WILDLIFE 

CONTROL  CATS 

THE  BEAR  FACTS 

The  two  little  cubs  were  deserted  by  their  mother  who 
ad  too  many  interested  visitors  while  she  was  in  hibernation, 
/hen  she  left  t;:em  Came  Protector  Cecil  D.  Hancock  took 
icm  home  and  c«  ed  for  them.  Later  he  sent  them  to  the 
larrisburg  Zoo  so  they  could  be  photographed  from  time 
3 time  as  they  grew  and  developed.  They  were  found 
i Tanner’s  Hollow  on  State  Came  Lands  No.  61,  McKean 
iounty. 


■ 


FELLOW  outdoorsmen,  did  you  ever  stop 
to  consider  that  most  of  the  native 
species  of  birds  might  be  considered  as 
G-men  combating  insect  gangsters.  The  pro- 
tection, help  and  encouragement  that  we  ex- 
tend to  our  bird  neighbors  would  win  us 
most  useful  allies  in  our  war  on  the  injurious 
insects  that  play  havoc  with  our  orchards, 
shade  trees  and  forests.  We  have  compiled 
a few  examples  and  observations  to  em- 
phasize our  points  and  hrpe  that  you  will  co- 
operate by  passing  along  ‘he  information  to 
those  persons  who  might  not  realize  the  value 
of  bird  life  to  our  human  economies. 

It  is  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
that  we  credit  the  most  extensive  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  food  of  birds  and  reports 
along  this  line  may  be  seen  including  special 
papers  on  the  insect  food  of  birds.  However 


our  local  sportsmen,  including  hunters,  fish- 
ermen and  hikers,  have  seen  and  recorded 
observations  of  value  that  help  to  verify  our 
contentions  that  in  certain  areas  destructive 
insects  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  number 
by  native  birds  in  their  feeding  activities. 

We  have  many  records  of  birds  reaping  a 
harvest  during  a locust  year.  It  is  a spectacu- 
lar event  when  that  celebrated  insect,  the 
Periodical  cicada,  commonly  known  as  the 
seventeen-year  locust  is  spread  over  the 
wooded  hills  and  valleys  of  our  State.  At  that 
time  birds  as  well  as  other  wild  creatures 
forego  their  normal  conquests  in  the  face  of 
this  unwonted  abundance.  Crows  and  black- 
birds gorge  themselves  and  their  nestlings 
with  cicadas  and  even  the  hawks  deign  to 
glean  them  from  the  tree  branches.  Many 
other  birds  take  advantage  of  this  surfeit  of 


Tree  showing  tnig  and  limb  injured  by  Seventeen-Year  I/oeust. 


By  A.  B.  CHAMPLAIN* 

Photos  courtesy  Pa.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 


Tent  Caterpillar’s  Nest. 

fiesh  meat  easy  to  get  with  but  little  work. 
It  is  quite  possible  at  a feast  like  this  many 
of  our  feathered  friends  will  loose  their 
slender  figures  and  gain  calories  to  the  envy 
of  the  less  fortunate  cries 

Plant  lice  whose  jince  stuffed  bodies  cluster 
in  hordes  upon  the  ternrnals  of  our  favorite 
rose  bush;  or  whose  sucking  proboscis  con- 
taminates and  reduces  the  tender  shoots  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  plants,  are  tempting  tid- 
bits for  many  of  the  smaller  birds.  During 
the  migration  period  we  undoubtedly  owe  to 
passing  bird  life  a vote  of  than’:s  for  an 
actual  saving  in  good  hard  cash  mr  a great 
reduction  in  the  aphid  population. 

Woodpeckers,  those  gnomes  of  the  wood- 
land who  spend  their  winters  about  our 
camps  and  cottages  are  companions  worth 
having.  We  place  some  hunks  of  suet  to  keep 
them  on  our  visiting  list  but  it  is  in  the 
forest  where  they  return  our  kindness.  Wood 
boring  insects  of  all  kinds  such  as  bark- 
beetles,  round  and  flat  headed  borers,  wire 
worms  and  other  grubs  are  relentlessly  drill- 
ed from  infested  trees.  It  is  just  such  antics 
as  these  that  the  Downy  and  Hairy  wood- 
peckers commit  in  order  to  earn  a living. 

Complaints  are  often  voiced  against  crows 
and  starlings.  Just  to  put  in  a good  word  or 
two,  we  mention  that  crows  are  oflen  observ- 
ed following  the  plough  where  white  grubs 
(scarabaeid  larvae)  and  cut  worms  are 
abundant  and  the  job  they  do  in  cleaning 
up  these  exposed  pests  is  just  about  100% 
effective.  Now  take  starlings  whose  prolific 
and  gregarious  qualities  have  made  them  al- 
most abhorrent  to  mankind,  do  you  know 
that  they  are  occasionally  of  great  value  to 

•State  Entomologist. 
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the  suburban  dweller?  In  the  vicinity  of 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  doubtless  else- 
where our  starlings  have  developed  a great 
liking  for  Japanese  Beetle  grubs.  Lawns  and 
areas  teeming  with  these  destructive  grubs 
coming  up  for  pupation  and  transformation 
attract  starlings  in  flocks.  In  the  spring  the 
ground  is  covered  with  the  little  round  holes 
drilled  into  the  sod  by  the  sharp  billed  col- 
lectors. Each  little  hole  represents  the  re- 
moval of  a Japanese  Beetle  grub  and  flocks 
of  starlings  who  work  at  this  pastime  deserve 
some  honorable  mention. 

Lepidopterous  caterpillars  and  often  the 
moth  adults  are  a treat  for  birds  of  all  kinds. 
To  the  popular  mind  a bird  is  something 
that  sings,  flies  or  looks  pretty  but  it  also 
must  eat,  and  eat  a lot.  The  red-eyed  vireo, 
that  prattling  songster  of  our  summer  woods 
does  a great  part  in  reducing  the  hordes  of 
cankerworms  that  prey  upon  the  leaves  of 
our  forest  trees.  They  also  eat  countless 
other  caterpillars  during  their  daily  rounds. 
Robins,  sparrows  and  other  common  species 
of  birds,  eat  enough  moths  and  their  cater- 


Rose  bush  terminal  infested  with  plant  lice. 


Larvae  of  Japanese  Beetle 


Japanese  Beetle 


pillars  to  earn  all  the  protection  we  can  give 
them. 

At  our  camp  in  the  mountains  we  have 
observed  the  Phoebes  taking  their  meals  on 
the  wing,  grabbing  from  the  air  the  cut- 
worm moth  or  some  other  flying  tid-bit.  Also 
to  feed  their  hungry  youngsters  that  inhabit 
the  nest  under  the  shack  eaves,  a great 
amount  of  insect  material  was  needed.  Again 
we  observed  one  day  in  early  May  a pair  of 
cuckoos.  They  were  busy  at  work  earning 
their  daily  subsistence.  It  was  a tent  cater- 
pillar year  and  their  ugly  nests  were  plas- 
tered over  the  surrounding  trees  of  cherry, 
apple  and  others.  Each  cuckoo  was  assid- 
uously tearing  apart  a nest  and  removing 
from  the  webs,  each  and  every  larva  or 
caterpillar  that  it  contained.  There  was  help 
freely  given  and  the  local  infestation  was 
cleaned  up. 

Dusk  comes  and  with  twilight  the  call  of 
the  whip-poor-will  resounds  with  startling 


clearness  around  camp.  Our  insect  pests  of 
shrub  and  tree,  of  leaf  and  stem  had  better 
keep  clear  of  the  airways  for  soon  our  bird 
will  skim  them  from  the  air  in  its  own  inimit- 
able fashion. 

We  know  it  would  be  impossible  to  men- 
tion in  a short  article,  the  individual  species 
of  birds  concerned  in  the  eradication  of  insect 
pests.  Sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  oft- 
times  known  to  clean  up  a local  infestation 
of  insect  pests.  We  do  know  that  they  help 
to  maintain  a balance  over  insect  life  along 
with  parasites  and  other  natural  enemies. 
This  is  a great  asset  to  man  who  along  with 
artificial  control  is  thus  greatly  aided  in  the 
eradication  of  his  insect  enemies. 

There  is  much  to  learn  about  our  bird 
neighbors  and  the  good  that  they  do.  Each 
one  of  us  might  add  to  the  general  knowledge 
by  making  observations  or  records  and  help- 
ing to  protect  our  bird  friends. 
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SOMETIME  ago  the  editor  received  a letter 
from  Miss  Anna  Dill,  Secretary  of  the 
Junior  Conservation  Club  of  Lancaster 
County  Sportsmen’s  Organizations,  request- 
ing some  literature.  Having  always  been 
interested  in  youth  groups  he  determined  to 
check  up  on  this  one  to  find  out  just  what 
its  objectives  were  and  to  learn  something 
about  its  accomplishments.  So  he  asked  the 
Secretary  to  let  him  have  a report  concern- 
ing their  activities  at  some  future  date.  On 
April  15  Miss  Dill  fulfilled  that  obligation  as 
Secretary  by  furnishing  a very  complete  re- 
port of  the  club’s  program.  The  members 
not  only  study,  page  by  page,  all  of  the 
publications  issued  by  State  and  Federal 
Conservation  Departments  — they  put  into 
actual  practice  many  of  the  lessons  they  glean 
from  these  valuable  publications.  The  mem- 
bers are  taking  them  into  the  schools  and 
from  what  we  gather  after  a recent  lengthy 
discussion  with  Mr.  Walter  Dill,  the  young 
lady’s  father,  who  by  the  way  is  rsponsible 
for  organizing  the  club  and  has  spent  much 
of  his  time,  money,  and  effort  in  promoting 
it,  the  program  is  being  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived everywhere.  Other  members  of  the 
original  committee  who  organized  the  unit 
included  Paul  Shotzberger,  Kenneth  Wilt  and 
Roy  Jackson. 

The  club  held  its  first  meeting  Monday 
night,  April  14  at  which  time  the  plan  to  start 
work  in  the  different  schools  in  Lancaster 
County  was  approved.  About  50  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  8 and  16  attended 
the  meeting  and  elected  their  own  officers 
as  follows:  President,  Leo  A.  Ruof,  Jr.;  Vice- 
President,  Glenn  Runk;  Secretary,  Anna  Dill; 
Treasurer,  Yvonne  Royer;  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees as  follows:  Membership,  Richard 


Photo  Missouri  Conservation  Dept 

Object  lessons  are  enacted  by  Missouri’s  Junior  Clubs. 


Schnebeli;  Entertainment,  Dorothy  Hepler; 
Field,  Paul  Shotzberger,  Jr. 

Following  the  election  the  newly  installed 
officers  conducted  the  meeting  with  the  aid 
of  the  parent  body. 

R.  S.  Sullenberger,  past  president  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Sportsmen  and  at  present 
a member  of  its  legislative  committee,  ad- 
dressed the  group,  explaining  the  importance 
of  proper  organization  by  youth  groups  so 
that  the  members  of  present  active  sports- 
men’s groups  would  have  coming  generations 
trained  and  ready  to  step  into  their  shoes  to 
carry  on  this  important  work  if  the  sport  of 
hunting  and  fishing  is  to  continue. 


John  Haverstick,  County  Game  Protector, 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  importance 
of  safety  with  regard  to  firearms,  observance 
of  the  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  game, 
control  of  predators  and  promised  the  group 
that  other  members  of  the  Game  Commission 
would  attend  future  meetings  and  would 
show  motion  pictures  dealing  with  Conserva- 
tion activities. 

The  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
also  explained  the  value  of  the  movement 
and  promised  the  new  officers  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  by  the  parent  organi- 
zation to  assist  in  making  the  junior  group 
meetings  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

A true  or  false  quiz  was  held  by  Mr.  Dill 
and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed,  all  members 
participating.  The  winner  was  James  Grassel. 

The  purpose  of  the  Junior  Conservation 
Club  as  explained  by  members  of  the  Lancas- 
ter County  Sportsmen’s  Association  was  to 
organize  the  youth  at  an  early  age  so  that 
the  value  of  conservation  and  organization 
could  be  taught,  and  they  could  be  intelli- 
gently schooled  in  the  safety  methods  as 
preached  by  the  sportsmen  of  today.  The 
parent  group  feels  that  there  is  more  to 
hunting  and  fishing  than  just  taking  out 
a license  and  if  the  youth  who  are  the 
sportsmen  of  the  future,  are  properly  train- 
ed they  will  be  better  able  to  cope  with  | 
the  problems  confronting  the  sportsmen  than  I 
were  the  present  day  group  who  learned  the 
hard  way  that  conservation  and  organization 
are  necessary  if  the  sport  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing is  to  be  the  heritage  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  club  has  its  own  insignia  which  con- 
sists of  black  letters  on  a red  background 
and  the  group  is  thinking  of  adopting  some 
sort  of  an  appropriate  pledge.  The  editor  feels 
that  this  would  be  especially  appropriate  and 
would  recommend  the  same  procedure  for 
other  Junior  clubs.  Incidentally,  the  number 
of  Junior  Conservation  Clubs  that  have 
sprung  up  during  the  past  several  years  has 
been  almost  unbelievable  and  the  possibility 
of  organizing  on  a State-wide  basis  has  un- 
limited possibilities.  Under  such  an  organi- 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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THE  COMMISSION  FURTHER 

ITS  MACHINERY 


IMPROVES 


WHAT  every  sportsman  is  interested  in 
today  is  the  most  efficient  and'  busi- 
nesslike administration  possible  of  his  affairs 
by  the  Game  Commission.  And  why  shouldn’t 
he  be? 

The  Commission  has  always  worked  dili- 
gently to  the  end  that  every  new  administra- 
tive step,  every  new  governing  policy,  shall 
be  made  for  one  purpose  only:  namely,  to  do 
a still  better  job.  A number  of  changes  in 
Departmental  policies  and  procedures  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  — all  of  them  de- 
signed to  insure  more  service  for  every  dollar 
spent.  The  first  major  change  was  the  re- 
organiaztion  of  the  Commission’s  operating 
machinery.  Others  of  equal  importance,  but 
not  quite  so  broad  in  scope,  followed.  And 
now,  after  several  years  of  study  and  actual 
trial  in  one  division  for  a year,  another  im- 
portant step  has  been  taken,  one  that  assures 
more  protection  and  better  field  administra- 
tion in  every  county  of  the  Commonwealth. 

This  vital  and  most  important  new  policy 
of  the  Commission,  which  involves  the  re- 
districting of  the  entire  State  for  field  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  will,  as  it  becomes 
fully  operative,  serve  you  far  better  than 
ever  before.  In  the  matter  of  reporting  viola- 
tions alone  it  will  save  you  much  time  and 
trouble.  In  the  past  you  invariably  reported, 
or  tried  to  report,  game  law  violations  to 
the  Game  Protector  in  charge  of  a given  dis- 
trict, usually  an  entire  county.  Failing  to 
reach  him  immediately,  the  report  was  fre- 
quently deferred  for  hours,  sometimes  days. 
Under  the  new  setup,  violations  can  be  re- 
ported to  any  nearby  Game  Protector,  with 
the  assurance  that  they  will  be  taken  care  of 
promptly.  They  will  either  be  attended  to 
by  that  officer  immediately  or  he  will  convey 
the  information  to  the  proper  officer  for  at- 
tention. This  will  be  done  promptly  without 
your  having  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  repeated- 
ly trying  to  contact  one  particular  officer. 

When  the  Commission  originally  approach- 
ed this  redistricting  plan,  emphasis  on  the 
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A new  districting  plan,  better  to 
serve  the  sportsmen,  becomes 
effective  June  1st,  1941 
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following  factors  was  given:  First,  better 

equalization  of  working  districts  in  all  divis- 
ions. Second,  redistricting  without  regard  to 
present  personnel,  with  the  best  possible 
working  units  as  the  sole  objective.  Third, 
the  absorption  into  the  plan  of  all  regularly- 
employed  field  administrative  officers. 

The  study  was  conducted  with  these  objec- 
tives primarily  in  mind,  and  the  final  plan, 
which  becomes  effective  on  June  1,  represents 
the  unified  opinions  of  the  Commission  and 
its  entire  field  personnel.  Each  field  officer 
was  consulted  and  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  preliminary  plan,  and  to  make  sug- 
gestions so  that  our  objectives  could  be  at- 
tained in  the  best  possible  manner. 

I  am  most  optimistic  that  the  plan  will 
accomplish  its  objectives.  As  I mentioned 
before,  its  purpose  is  to  more  equitaby  divide 
the  operating  responsibilities  of  our  field  of- 
ficers; to  assign  them  specific  compact  work- 
ing areas;  and  to  define  their  responsibilities 
more  clearly,  thus  assuring  greater  efficiency 
in  each  officer’s  operations.  This,  of  course,  of 
necessity  involved  a general  disregard  for 
county  lines  and  the  utilization  of  highways, 
streams,  mountain  crests,  and  other  natural 
geographical  boundaries  instead.  After  all, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  officers 
have  always  been  “District  Game  Protectors”, 
not  county  officers. 

In  the  past  the  working  districts  varied  so 
greatly  in  size  that  it  was  unfair  to  expect 
uniform  results.  Many  officers  were  required 
to  cover  two  or  three  times  as  much  territory 


as  others.  Many  of  our  men  were  burdened 
with  responsibilities  which  others  of  equal 
rank  and  compensation  did  not  share.  I am 
positive  that  the  new  plan  will  guarantee 
economy  and  better  efficiency  in  field  man- 
agement, will  permit  more  frequent  patrols 
and  better  enforcement,  and  that  your  inter- 
ests will  be  served  far  better  than  they  have 
ever  been  before. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  throughout  the  en- 
tire preliminary  studies  of  the  plan,  during 
the  period  of  its  formation,  and  up  until  its 
completion,  the  field  and  office  staffs,  as  well 
as  the  sportsmen,  gave  their  whole-hearted 
support  to  it.  From  the  beginning  there  was 
little  or  no  criticism  of  the  plan.  A few 
sportsmen’s  groups  thought  that  it  might 
affect  seriously  the  probelms  of  game  dis- 
tribution, but  I can  assure  you  that  each 
section  of  the  State  will  be  stocked  in  the 
same  way  under  this  plan  as  was  previously 
done,  with  the  added  advantage  that  the  job 
will  be  more  equitably  apportioned  among 
our  officers,  therefore  assuring  its  being  done 
more  intelligently  and  efficiently. 

An  apprehensive  attitude  was  taken  towards 
the  plan  by  a few  groups  which  felt  that  it 
might  disrupt  county  federations  and  sports- 
men’s leagues.  Frankly,  I do  not  see  how  it 
can  possibly  cause  any  complications  along 
that  line;  to  the  contrary,  I have  the  feeling 
that  once  it  has  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  be  judged  honestly  and  fairly 
every  sportsmen’s  organization  in  the  Com- 
monwealth will  be  happy  they  played  a part 
in  developing  and  endorsing  it. 

So  that  you  will  be  familiar  with  the  new 
districts,  there  follows  an  analysis  by  divis- 
ions. On  the  next  two  pages  is  reproduced 
a map  of  the  Commonwealth  outlining  the 
districts,  and  on  the  last  page  you  will  find 
an  analysis  by  divisions  continued. 

We  hope  all  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania 
will  give  it  a thorough  trial  before  condemn- 
ing it,  and  that  they  will  give  the  officers 
assigned  to  the  new  districts  their  best  pos- 
sible cooperation  and  support. 


ANALYSIS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  DIVISIONS 


DIVISION  “A” 


DIVISION  “B” 


District 

Headquarters 

Area  - 
Present 

Sq.  Miles 
Redistrict 

1 

Harrisburg  

522 

440 

2 

Hamburg 

385 

3 

Allentown 

344 

375 

4 

Easton 

372 

390 

5 

Lebanon  

360 

430 

6 

Reading  

865 

420 

7 

Suderton  

484 

350 

8 

Doylestown 

608 

470 

9 

Lewisberry  

345 

10 

Lancaster 

941 

587 

11 

Phoenixville  

308 

12 

Philadelphia  

128 

353 

13 

York  

903 

550 

14 

Quarryvilie 

397 

15 

Goatesville  

777 

386 

18 

Media  

185 

321 

Totals  

6489 

6489 

District  Headquarters 

1 Montrose  

2 New  Milford  . . 

3 Honesdale  

4 Tunkhannock  . 

5 Chinchilla  

6 Hawley 

7 Milford 

8 Kingston  

9 Wilkes-Barre  . . 

10  Stroudsburg  . . . 

11  Freeland  

12  Weatherly 

13  Coaldale  

14  Orwigsburg  . . . 


Area  - Sq.  Miles 
Present  Redistrict 


455 

824 

435 

739 

406 

397 

384 

451 

406 

393 

544 

435 

892 

333 

338 

523 

460 

390 

406 

437 

375 

777 

406 

Totals 


5653  5653 
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DIVISION  “C” 

Area  - Sq.  Miles 

District  Headquarters  Present  Redistrict 

1 Wellsboro  1142  595 

2 Mansfield  540 

3 Troy  H45  571 

4 Towanda  578 

5 Jersey  Shore  511 

6 Williamsport  1220  584 

7 Muncy  Valley  458  551 

8 Mifflinburg 305  311 

9 Northumberland  584  314 

10  Bloomsburg  479  352 

11  Beavertown  311  337 

12  Shamokin  400 


Totals  5644  5644 

DIVISION  “D” 

Area  - Sq.  Miles 

District  Headquarters  Present  Redistrict 

1 Altoona  535  535 

2 Huntingdon  913  463 

3 Lewistown  392  398 

4 Mifflintown  398  392 

5 Newport  564  464 

6 Orbisonia  450 

7 Shippensburg  415 

8 Carlisle  528  435 

9 Loysburg 1026  468 

10  Roaring  Spring 550 

11  McConnellsburg  403  403 

12  Chambersburg  751  542 

13  Gettysburg  528  528 


Totals  6043  6043 


DIVISION  “E” 


District 

Headquarters 

Area  - 
Present 

Sq.  Miles 
Redistrict 

1 

Mt.  Jewett  

987 

502 

2 

Port  Allegany  

485 

3 

Coudersport  

1071 

535 

4 

Galeton  

548 

5 

Johnsonburg  

806 

380 

6 

St.  Marys  

392 

384 

7 

Emporium  

398 

8 

Renovo  

510 

9 

Brookville  

666 

443 

10 

DuBois  

463 

11 

Clearfield  

1142 

569 

12 

Bellefonte  

1146 

466 

13 

Lock  Haven  

878 

496 

14 

Punxsutawney  

375 

15 

State  College  

534 

Totals  

7088 

DIVISION  “F” 


District 

Headquarters 

Area  - 
Present 

Sq.  Miles 
Redistrict 

1 

Conneautville  

384 

2 

Erie  

781 

491 

3 

Corry  

391 

4 

Warren  

902 

503 

5 

Meadville  

1038 

508 

6 

Titusville  

412 

7 

Tionesta  

424 

365 

8 

Marienville 

383 

9 

Mercer  

700 

538 

10 

Franklin  

661 

477 

11 

Clarion 

601 

464 

12 

New  Castle 

360 

477 

13 

Eau  Claire  

386 

14 

Butler 

790 

494 

Totals  

6257 

6273 

DIVISION  “G” 

District 

Headquarters 

Area  - 
Present 

Sq.  Miles 
Redistrict 

1 

Beaver  

429 

432 

2 

Homestead  

725 

423 

3 

Kittanning  

653 

518 

4 

Indiana  

829 

519 

5 

Barnesboro  

502 

6 

Burgettstown  

428 

7 

Vandergrift  

479 

8 

Latrobe  

1039 

506 

9 

Johnstown  

717 

514 

10 

Washington  

862 

540 

11 

Charleroi 

412 

12 

Mt.  Pleasant  

453 

13 

Waynesburg 

574 

545 

14 

Uniontown  

796 

510 

15 

Somerset  

1034 

461 

16 

Stoystown  

400 

Totals  

7658 

7642 

RECAPITULATION 


Counties  Districts  Area  Population 


Division  1940 

■ 


“A”  12  16  6,489  4,005,977 

“B”  9 14  5,653  1,148,419 

“C”  9 12  5,644  420,410 

“D”  10  13  6,043  498,127 

“E”  8 15  7,088  346,868 

“F”  9 14  6,273  685,101 

“G”  10  16  7,643  2,813,517 


Totals  67  100  44,832  9,918,419 
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WOODCHUCK  SEASON  FOR  1941 

Q.  What  is  the  woodchuck  (groundhog)  sea- 
son this  year? 

A.  The  1941  season  on  woodchucks  or 
groundhogs  is  July  1 to  September  30, 
Sundays  excepted.  The  hunting  hours 
for  these  animals  are  6:00  A.  M.  to  7:30 
P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time. 

* * * 

DOG  CHASING  DEER 

Q.  Am  inquiring  to  learn  what  protection  a 
hunting  dog  or  fox  hound  has.  I have  a 
fox  hound  that  isn’t  a deer-chasing  dog 
but  will  chase  deer  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  and  then  return.  A friend  of 
mine  had  a dog  who  chased  deer  like  this 
and  a man  shot  him.  Does  a man  have 
the  right  to  shoot  a dog  which  doesn’t 
make  a practice  of  running  deer? 

E.P.F. — Canton,  Pa. 

A.  Under  the  Game  Law,  any  person  may 
kill  a dog  when  found  in  such  close  pur- 
suit as  to  endanger  the  life  of  a deer,  or 
is  found  in  the  act  of  killing  a deer.  If 
your  fox  hound  chases  deer  and  you  use 
the  dog  for  fox  hunting,  you  are  assum- 
ing the  risk  of  having  the  dog  shot  and 
subjecting  yourself  to  a penalty  of  $25.00. 
However,  the  Commission’s  officers  al- 
ways use  judgment  in  all  such  cases. 

* * * 

TRAINING  BIRD  DOGS  IN  CLOSED 
SEASON 

Q.  Kindly  inform  the  writer  if  it  is  possible 
to  train  bird  dogs  out  of  training  season 
with  liberated  birds  on  land  that  you 
own  or  control. 

K.L. — Bradford,  Pa. 

A.  It  is  unlawful  to  train  bird  dogs  on  either 
liberated  or  native  game  birds  during  the 
closed  training  season  from  April  1 to 
August  20. 


V0U  Cf\NT  HfWJE  GOOD 
HUNTING, SON.  UNLESS  YOU 
HELP  WILDLIFE 
’ THROUGH  THE  TOUGH 
WINTER  MONTHS.' 
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By  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH 

LIVE  FOXES  AS  PETS 

Q.  May  I keep  a red  or  gray  fox  for  a pet, 
without  a permit,  and  how  long? 

F.G.B. — Spangler,  Pa. 

A.  There  is  no  objection  to  keping  a red  or 
gray  fox  alive  in  captivity  as  a pet  with- 
out a permit  of  any  kind,  if  the  fox  has 
been  legally  obtained.  Under  those  con- 
ditions, you  may  keep  the  fox  alive  in- 
definitely but  you  must  not  release  it  at 
any  time,  as  there  is  a penalty  of  $25.00 
for  releasing  any  fox  in  this  Common- 
wealth that  has  been  brought  in  from 
another  state  or  reared  in  captivity.  It 
is  also  unlawful  to  attempt  to  collect 
bounty  on  any  fox  that  has  been  held  in 
confinement. 

* * * 

TURTLES  EATING  YOUNG  RABBITS 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  the  following  in 
“Sportsmen’s  Queries”?  Do  turtles  eat 
young  rabbits?  While  on  a trout  fishing 
trip  on  April  16,  I saw  a large  turtle 
beside  a rabbit  nest;  he  seemed  to  be 
eating  something;  the  rabbit  nest  was  de- 
stroyed, the  fur  and  grasses  being  pulled 
out  of  it,  and  there  were  no  young  rab- 
bits in  the  nest. 

M.L.B. — Walnutport,  Pa. 

A.  There  is  a possibility  that  it  was  a snap- 
ping turtle,  as  this  is  a flesh-eating  turtle 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  may  eat 
young  rabbits  if  it  can  get  to  them.  The 
snapper  is  not  too  discriminating  in  its 
food  habits  and  is  liable  to  eat  any  ani- 
mal substances  that  come  within  its  reach. 
For  example,  they  have  been  known  to 
kill  and  devour  full  grown  ducks.  Our 
common  land  turtle  is  entirely  vegetarian 
and  would  not  harm  young  rabbits. 

* * * 

PROPER  LICENSE  FOR  SUMMER 
HUNTING 

Q.  A friend  of  mine  who  has  never  hunted 
before  would  like  to  go  woodchuck  hunt- 
ing on  July  1.  Will  he  have  to  obtain  a 
1940  license? 

Wm.  J.,  Jr. — Sugar  Notch,  Pa. 

A.  Yes,  your  friend  will  be  obliged  to 
obtain  a hunter’s  license  for  the  current 
year  before  attempting  to  hunt  wood- 
chucks or  any  other  wild  animals.  The 
1940  licenses  are  still  on  sale  at  the  of- 
fices of  the  various  County  Treasurers 
at  a cost  of  $2.00.  They  can  also  be 
obtained  by  mail  or  in  person  from  the 
Department  of  Revenue,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Even  though  they  expire  August  31,  1941, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  your  friend  to 
possess  a hunter’s  license  for  this  short 
period  if  he  desires  to  do  any  hunting. 
The  new  licenses  will  not  be  available 
until  a few  days  prior  to  September  1, 
but  they  cannot  legally  be  used  until  the 
beginning  of  the  new  license  year  on 
that  date. 


IDENTITY  OF  GRAY  BIRD 

Q.  I saw  a bird  resembling  an  English 
pheasant  hen  in  the  Pocono  Mountains 
near  Albrightsville.  It  was  light  gray  in 
color,  had  a shorter  tail  than  the  English 
pheasant  hen.  Was  this  a Hungarian  par- 
tridge? Were  any  of  these  birds  stocked 
in  Carbon  County? 

M.L.B. — Walnutport,  Pa. 

A.  Although  Hungarian  partridges  have 
been  stocked  in  Carbon  County,  the  bird 
you  saw  was  probably  a ruffed  grouse, 
which  is  often  referred  to  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  as  “pheasant”. 


* 


SUNDAY  HUNTING  OF  CROWS 


Q. 


Are  we  allowed  to  hunt  crows  on  Sun- 
days? 

S.G.— Carbondale,  Pa. 


A.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Game  Laws  to 
prohibit  hunting  crows  on  Sunday  when 
the  hunter  is  in  possession  of  a proper 
license  and  displays  the  tag  on  his  back. 
However,  any  Sunday  shooting  or  hunt- 
ing in  this  State  may  be  a violation  of 
the  Blue  Law  and  subject  the  hunter  to 
prosecution  under  the  Penal  Code  of  1939. 


* * * 

PURPLE  AND  BRONZE  GRACKLES 

Q.  Is  the  purple  grackle  or  the  bronze 
grackle  an  unprotected  bird? 

O.H.K. Easton,  Pa. 

A.  Both  the  purple  and  the  bronze  grackles 
are  protected  in  Pennsylvania,  and  are 
classed  as  game  birds.  They  are  what  are 
commonly  known  as  “blackbirds”,  and 
the  season  on  them  last  year  was  Novem- 
ber 1 to  30.  The  penalty  for  killing  a 
grackle  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  is 
$10.00. 
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Drawing  by  Earl  Poole 

Competent  research  has  pronounced  the  skunk  90%  beneficial  to  farmers. 


SIMPLIFICATION  of  the  Game,  Fish 
and  Forestry  Laws  is  an  essential  neces- 
sity as  your  guarantee  to  enjoy  a maximum 
amount  of  sport,  with  an  annual  average 
amount  of  wildlife,  plus  a minimized  num- 
ber of  violations,  both  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary. 

To  consistently  regulate  and  propagate  our 
wildlife  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the 
tremendous  demands  of  Pennsylvania’s 
sportsmen  is  not  a simple  problem. 

Various  groups  and  organizations,  being  in 
a favorable  position,  exerting  pressure  at  an 
opportune  time  on  the  authorities  respons- 
ible for  the  conservation  and  management 
of  our  wildlife,  have  often  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing laws  which  are  questionable  and  defin- 
itely inconsistent  to  the  interests  of  the  un- 
organized majority.  There  are  those  who 
in  the  past  have  consistently  proposed  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  converted  into 
laws.  Some  of  these  laws  indicate  hostility 
to  other  individuals  and  organizations.  The 
persistence  of  this  procedure  to  promote  sel- 
fish interests  and  discredit  any  conservation- 
minded  individual  or  organization  naturally 
promotes  consideration  of  the  alternative. 

Nature  does  not  revise  the  diet  or  occas- 
ionally change  the  habits  of  any  bird  or 
mammal  to  conserve,  because  of  its  sporting 
qualities,  any  one  individual  species  of  game 
for  the  hunter.  Neither  does  she  speed  the 
natural  propagation  of  a discriminate  mem- 
ber of  the  trout  family;  nor  stimulate  the 
expansion  of  a certain  fur -bearing  animal 
because  of  its  valuable  fur.  Nature’s  program 
does  not  have  the  elastic  properties  of  the 
sportsmen’s  program.  Her  plan  does  not  relax 
the  pressure  or  change  natural  environment 
to  reproduce  in  mass  production  any  species 
of  wildlife  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
hunters.  Neither  does  she  relax  natural  re- 
production to  accommodate  any  bird  or  mam- 


mal that  may  have  reproduced  in  super- 
natural numbers.  Nature  does  not  cooperate 
with  man  to  promote  the  interests  of  any 
particular  type  of  sportsman.  Natural  pro- 
pagation is  not  partial  to  desirable  or  un- 
desirable species.  This  basic  law  applies  to 
birds  and  animals  as  wen  as  human  beings. 

Natural  laws  are  cruel  and  grim,  but  never- 
theless effective.  Birds  of  prey  exact  an  an- 
nual toll  of  their  less  fortunate  kin.  Preda- 
tory animals  dine  upon  the  flesh  of  the  non- 
agressive  animals.  In  retrospect  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  many  of  the  birds  and 
animals  killed  by  predators  constitute  a 
menace  to  the  general  welfare  of  our  wild- 
life. The  vast  majority  that  succumb  to  pre- 
dators are  diseased,  physically  deformed  and 
otherwise  undesirable.  In  death  they  promote 
conservation  by  isolating  the  disease  and  by 
providing  the  necessary  food  for  predatory 
animals  who  in  turn  will  kill  another  un- 
desirable game  bird  or  animal.  ■ It  is  the 
survival  of  the  fittest!  This  is  nature’s  method 
of  culling  each  species,  resulting  in  the  re- 
production of  a sturdy,  healthy,  well  develop- 
ed new  generation.  The  legend  that,  “The 
worst  breed  most”,  cannot  be  associated  with 
nature’s  reproducing  methods. 

Conservation  can  become  a vice  through 
excess!  When  any  species  reproduces  in 
supernatural  numbers,  due  to  serious  reduc- 
tion of  natural  enemies,  continuous  protec- 
tion, stimulation  of  the  supply  of  natural 
food  by  artificial  means,  persistently  con- 
serving the  female  sex,  extreme  disaster  will 
be  the  ultimate  result.  Eventually  the  food 
supply  will  prove  to  be  inadequate.  Malnu- 
trition will  promote  disease.  In-breeding  will 
produce  weak,  immature  young  and  event- 
ually will  dwarf  an  entire  species.  Disease, 
fatal  disease,  will  follow;  consequently  an 
entire  species  may  be  exterminated,  irre- 
spective of  the  original  vast  population. 


ORGANIZED 

PRESSURE 

★ 

If  and  when  each  individual  citizen,  in- 
cluding the  sportsmen,  realizes  that  our  wild- 
life is  far  more  valuable  relative  to  the 
authentic  value  rather  than  a mere  sporting 
value,  organized  pressure  for  the  promotion 
of  special  privileges  will  eventually  disap- 
pear. 

If  we  will  use  our  acquired  knowledge  in 
practice  and  not  only  in  theory,  many  of  the 
complex  problems  confronting  us  at  the  pres- 
ent time  may  seem  simple  and  unimportant. 
Are  we,  in  our  discussions,  reaping  a knowl- 
edge that  will  be  used  as  constructive  energy; 
or  are  we  merely  indulging  in  pleasant  con- 
versation? 

During  the  past  decade,  sportsmen’s  asso- 
ciations have  been  organized  throughout  the 
State.  However,  the  total  number  of  sports- 
men represented  by  all  these  organizations 
are  in  the  minority,  but  they  may  well  rep- 
resent the  voice  of  the  inarticulate  majority. 
Unquestionably  the  views  of  the  majority 
must  also  be  considered  whenever  organized 
groups  demand  special  attention  relative  to 
their  interests. 

We  need  more  information  and  concrete 
facts  before  we  can  promote  a successful 
program  in  all  points.  There  are  literally 
scores  of  problems  that  must  be  solved  and 
they  must  be  considered  impartially  before 
anyone  can  answer  yes  or  no  to  any  one  of 
the  many  problems. 

Before  one  single  thought  may  be  ex- 
pressed one  paramount  fact  must  be  con- 
sidered and  definitely  accepted  as  the  basic 
principle  directly  responsible  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  a wildlife  program.  Each  hun- 
ter, trapper  and  angler  must  be  willing  to 
concede  that  all  wildlife  is  interdependent 
for  a mutual  benefit.  If  we  refuse  to  accept 
these  facts  in  our  discussions  we  are  merely 
indulging  in  pleasant  conversation  and  actu- 
ally ignoring  the  paramount  issue — conserva- 
tion. If  and  when  we  discuss  a wildlife  pro- 
gram do  we  include  all  wildlife  or  a small 
part  of  it?  Our  scope  should  not  be  limited 
to  small  and  large  game.  It  should  include 
the  fur-bearing  animals,  song  and  game  birds, 
and  predatory  animals.  Just  as  the  various 
birds  and  animals  are  dependent  upon  each 
other  so  are  the  hunters,  anglers  and  trappers 
interdependent  for  the  realization  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  sport  through  close  co- 
operation at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Due  to  organized  pressure  the  official  status 
of  our  game,  predatory  and  fur -bearing  ani- 
mals has  been  classified  and  reclassified 
until  it  is  theoretically  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  Basically  any  animal  possess- 
ing a fur  whose  value  exceeds  that  of  its 
carcass  is  a fur-bearing  animal.  However, 
the  natural  status  and  the  official  status  of 
Pennsylvania’s  animals  vary  greatly. 
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Superficially  it  would  appear  to  be  a sim- 
ple problem  to  classify  and  identify  the 
various  animals.  It  is  and  it  is  not!  What 
are  the  chief  characteristics  of  a predatory 
animal?  Are  there  noticeable  qualities  that 
would  tend  to  distinguish  a game  animal 
from  a fur-bearing  animal?  Is  a fur-bearing 
animal  one  possessing  a covering  of  fur  or 
an  animal  that  does  not  offer  any  specific 
sport  for  the  hunters  and  consequently  con- 
ceded legal  prey  for  the  trapper  who,  it  ap- 
pears, should  appreciate  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  trapping  the  animals  unfit  for  a 
hunter  to  pumue? 

Is  the  ’Coon  a Game  Animal? 

Is  the  ’coon  a game  animal?  In  some  coun- 
ties, classified  by  the  Gar  »»  Commission,  the 
’coon  is  officially  listed  as  a game  animal 
only  and  is  so  protected  by  the  Game  Laws. 
Trapping  a ’coon  in  those  counties,  except  by 
landowners,  is  illegal.  However,  they  may 
be  taken  (legally)  by  the  aid  of  dogs  at  night 
time  with  the  use  of  artificial  lights.  If  the 
’coon  is  so  profusely  populated  throughout 
certain  counties  to  warrant  extensive  night 
hunting  only  it  seems  incredible  that  they 
cculd  possibly  be  too  dreadfully  scarce  to 
warrant  trapping.  There  must  be  a reason. 
Organized  pressure?  Maybe  yes.  Maybe  no. 

In  the  northern  and  central  counties  a ’coon 
may  be  taken  in  traps  as  well  as  hunted  with 
dogs.  In  these  counties  a ’coon  is  recognized 
as  both  a game  and  fur-bearing  animal;  co- 
incidently  there  is  little  or  no  organized  pres- 
sure being  exerted  by  the  ’coon  hunters  in 
this  area.  It  is  illegal  to  sell  any  part  of  a 
game  animal,  except  the  hides  of  ’coons  and 
beaver.  While  the  ’coon  is  accepted  as  a 
game  animal,  the  sale  of  a ’coon  pelt  is  legal, 
provided  the  animal  was  taken  lawfully. 
The  Game  Commission  does  not  revert  to 
partiality,  although  it  appears  that  terrific 
organized  pressure  can  evidently  be  used 
very  persuasively. 

Skunk  Beneficial 

All  the  naturalists  and  conservationists 
since  Audubon  have  conclusively  agreed  that 
the  skunk  is  one  of  our  outstanding  destroy- 
ers of  insectivorous  pests.  The  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  employing  the  most  com- 
petent research  experts  throughout  the  entire 
world  has  analyzed  the  contents  taken  from 
the  stomachs  of  innumerable  skunks.  These 
skunks  were  caught  throughout  the  various 
States  during  the  four  seasons  of  the  year — 
Spring  Summer,  Fall,  Winter.  The  final  re- 
sults of  this  procedure  have  been  published 
in  a bulletin  known  “Skunks  and  Their  Agri- 
cultural Value”.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
Pennsylvania’s  organized  sportsmen  to  note 
that  this  survey  has  vindicated  the  skunk  of 
predatory  tendencies. 

One  of  the  most  competent  organizations 
in  the  world,  relative  to  animal  research,  has 
pronounced  the  skunk  ninety  percent  (90%) 
beneficial,  especially  to  the  farmer.  That  is 
the  verdict  as  entered  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Incidentally  all  this  hap- 
pened in  1923.  However,  organized  pressure, 
applied  as  only  organized  sportsmen  can 
apply  it,  seems  to  have  removed  all  protec- 
tion from  skunks  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  classed  as  vermin. 


Skunks  undoubtedly  can  be  a nuisance  when 
they  establish  a residence  in  cities  or  bor- 
oughs. The  laws  which  in  the  past  protected 
skunks  legalized  their  death  in  urban  com- 
munities. 

How  do  we  distinguish  a predatory  animal? 
The  diet  of  an  animal  would  probably  sug- 
gest its  status,  although  the  analysis  of  the 
food  taken  from  the  stomachs  of  suspected 
predatory  animals  must  be  conducted 
throughout  the  changing  seasons  of  the  year 
to  appreciate  a fair  average.  You  cannot  con- 
demn any  animal  because  you  have  witnessed 
one  or  two  acts  that  would  tend  to  justify 
your  convictions.  The  final  results  do  not 
justify  the  means  in  any  instance. 

Does  there  exist  one  animal  that  does  not 
have  any  misgivings?  The  harmless  cotton- 
tail has  been  severely  reprimanded  because 
it  was  forced  to  eat  the  bark  of  trees  when 
all  its  preferred  food  was  covered  by  deep 
snow.  The  ringneck  pheasant  has  been  sub- 
jected to  many  verbal  accusations  such  as, 
killing  young  rabbits  (a  foolish  pipe  dream), 
eating  tomatoes,  pulling  seedlings,  corn,  etc. 
True  or  false,  the  pheasant  is  a beneficial 
bird.  The  ’coon  has  quite  frequently  been  the 
third  party  bitterly  scorned  by  the  trout 
angler  because  of  its  promnient  appetite  and 
its  apparent  weakness  for  fish. 

We  cannot  escape  one  fact;  all  wildlife  must 
eat.  If  they  eat  one  fish,  one  egg,  one  corn 
seedling  or  one  tomato  and  we  witness  this 
destructive  procedure  we  immediately  pro- 
pose to  exterminate  the  first  and  last  animal 
that  infringes  upon  fish,  or  song  bird  eggs. 
These  fish  were  created  for  us  and  not  for 
the  birds  and  animals.  But  when  the  same 
animals  eat  countless  thousands  of  mice,  rats, 
beetles,  bugs,  etc.,  we  accept  it  as  a matter 
of  fact.  We  fail  to  note  the  desirable  habits 
and  persistently  recall  the  misdemeanors 
committed  by  them.  It  is  a grave  error  to 
pronounce  any  animal  as  undesirable  prior 


to  a fair  and  thorough  analysis  of  its  volun- 
tary habits  observed  under  normal  condi- 
tions, and  during  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Foxes  are  generally  believed  to  be  preda- 
tory animals,  yet  the  food  consumed  by  one 
fox  during  the  course  of  one  year  would 
surprise  many  sportsmen.  It  would  consist 
of  mice,  grubs,  grasshoppers,  beetles,  fish, 
flies,  cherries,  blackberries,  eggs  and  natur- 
ally meat  (not  always  fresh).  Foxes  spend 
the  greatest  part  of  their  life  supplying  their 
stomachs  and  they  experience  many  hungry 
nights. 

There  is  strength  in  unity  and  in  organiz- 
ing. But,  like  fire,  this  acquired  strength  can 
be  our  best  ally  or  our  most  destructive 
enemy.  We  must  use  our  compiled  knowl- 
edge for  construction,  not  for  destruction. 

During  the  past  quarter  century  much  has 
been  learned  relative  to  the  authentic,  esthe- 
tic and  economic  value  of  wildlife.  However, 
the  search  continues  for  the  person  or  per- 
sons that  know  all  the  answers.  We  have 
only  penetrated  the  thin  veneer  concerning 
the  management  of  all  wildlife  in  order  to 
preserve  a rich  flora  and  fauna.  Experts  in 
their  individual  outdoor  professions  hesitate 
to  submit  a specific  solution  to  many  single 
given  problems.  They  seek  to  promote  a pro- 
gram that  will  be  a direct  benefit  to  the 
present  vast  majority  and  they  consistently 
strive  to  conserve  the  progress  and  accom- 
plishments that  have  materialized  in  terms 
of  wildlife.  They  strive  to  present  to  the 
coming  generation  a state  not  “shot  out”  as 
they  inherited  it;  but  a state  restocked  with 
the  greatest  variety  of  wildlife  that  can  pos- 
sibly exist  in  harmony  with  our  domestic 
interests. 

During  our  daily  contact  with  the  unsolved 
problems  may  we  consistently  apply  our  im- 
partial knowledge  least  we  prejudice  the 
problems  before  we  are  intimately  familiar 
with  all  the  details. 


IS  THE  ’COON  A GAME  ANIMAL,? 

Male  raccoon  killed  by  Brook  Ritter  in  Rockland  Twp.,  Berks  County.  Weight.  2SVi  n>s. 
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ing  that  period  the  game  moved  around  very- 
little,  preferring  the  protection  of  the  denser 
scrub  to  exposure  in  more  open  spaces. 
Grouse  sought  protection  in  the  deep  snow 
and  rabbits  likewise  sought  retreats  and  were 
quite  inactive  throughout  the  storm. 


There’s  a thrill  to  he  enjoyed  as  a flock  of  honkers  glide  over  your  head  on  set  wings. 


IN  the  course  of  photographing  wildlife, 
the  photographer  frequently  experiences 
observations  which  are  not  always  photo- 
graphable.  The  following  are  tales  of  obser- 
vation which  for  the  most  part  were  im- 
possible to  record  on  film,  but  which  we  be- 
lieve will  be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  no  better  way  to 
appreciate  the  potential  value  of  our  Propa- 
gation Areas  than  to  get  out  and  see  for  your- 
self just  what  is  being  done.  The  most  re- 
markable area  that  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  photograph  was  one  located  in  Montour 
County.  This  tract  of  434  acres  has  produced, 
in  the  course  of  the  recent  trapping  season, 
360  ringneck  hens  and  cocks.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Bruce  Yeager,  District  Game  Protector, 
who  has  charge  of  these  oprations,  reports 
there  has  been  no  noticeable  decrease  in  the 
flocks  on  these  grounds.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  this  area  has  one  of  the  great- 
est ringneck  populations  per  acre  in  the  state, 
ranking  with  a widely  known  estate  near 
Allentown. 


type  would  hesitate  a moment  about  falling 
in  line  with  the  propagation  area  program 
and  help  develop  a number  of  like  areas  in 
their  vicinity,  which  surely  is  an  investment 
that  pays  high  dividens. 

Observations  made  at  the  scene  of  Game 
Commission  cutting  activities  are  always  of 
interest.  Invariably  all  manner  of  signs  in- 
dicate the  wildlife  is  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  browse  provided  through  this  work. 

On  a recent  trip  to  Game  Lands  No.  34 
near  Medix  Run,  I made  daily  jaunts  around 
the  mountains  on  snowshoes,  accompanied  by 
Land  Management  Protector  E.  W.  Turley. 
For  eight  days  and  nights  a snow-laden  gale 
swept  the  mountains.  The  velocity  of  the 
wind  carried  the  snow  from  the  clearings 
and  deposited  it  in  the  shelter  of  the  woods 
to  a depth  of  about  three  feet.  The  going 
was  tough  for  man  and  beast  alike  and  dur- 


One  animal  alone  seemed  to  remain  active 
and  that  was  a weasel  whose  fresn  tracks 
could  be  found  daily  as  he  sought  new  victims 
who  were  quite  at  his  mercy  in  their  snow- 
bound retreats.  In  those  eight  days  we  found 
evidence  of  this  single  weasel  killing  three 
rabbits.  How  many  more  he  killed  in  that  time 
we  do  not  know;  it  would  be  hard  to  guess, 
but  with  the  typical  cunning  of  his  kind  he 
evaded  every  effort  that  we  made  to  end 
his  blood-thirsty  career. 

On  one  occasion  we  tracked  him  to  a brush 
pile.  The  tell-tale  marks  in  the  snow  clearly 
showed  that  he  had  taken  his  latest  victim, 
a cottontail,  down  deep  inside  the  tangled 
maze  of  snow-covered  brush.  Feeling  reason- 
ably certain  that  we  at  last  had  this  killer 
cornered,  we  armed  ourselves  with  an  axe, 
a pick,  and  a shotgun  and  proceeded  to  tear 
the  brush  pile  apart.  After  quite  a tortuous 
session  in  the  sub-zero  weather  we  saw  a 
brief  brown  flash  as  the  weasel  forsook  his 
meal  and  dived  headlong  into  the  deep  snow. 
Burrowing  like  a mole  in  soft  earth,  the 
cunning  animal  bored  its  way  to  safety  some- 
where in  the  deep  white  blanket. 

Having  received  word  that  elk  were  being 
observed  rather  frequently  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hick’s  Run,  Cameron  County,  I made  a trip 


The  colony  trap  proved  to  be  of  great 
value  in  this  section.  As  many  as  59  birds 
were  taken  from  this  trap  in  one  day.  All 
these  birds  were  released  within  the  county 
where  the  grounds  were  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing. 

Food  and  cover  of  a highly  desirable  nature 
abound  in  this  area,  and  the  ringneck  popu- 
lation increased  considerably  during  the 
many  years  in  which  no  hunting  had  been 
allowed  prior  to  the  time  these  grounds  were 
made  into  a Propagation  Area.  Untold  pos- 
sibilities lie  in  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  similar  areas  throughout  the  state. 

After  photographing  the  actual  trapping 
activities,  we  made  a round  of  inspection  that 
proved  astounding,  to  say  the  least.  A snow- 
covered  com  field  in  which  com  had  been 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  stalk  was  so 
tracked  up  by  pheasants  as  to  be  almost  un- 
believable. A great  network  of  trails  led 
from  one  ear  of  corn  to  another.  A little 
later,  five  of  our  men  walked  through  a 
little  brush  covered  flat  of  about  five  acres 
and  flushed  over  500  birds. 

Surely  no  sportsman’s  organization  that  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  witness  a scene  of  this 


A single  haul  of  ringnesks  in  a colony  trap. 
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into  that  country  with  the  hope  of  photo- 
graphing some  of  the  last  wild  elk  in  the 
state.  I was  accompanied  on  this  trip  by 
Land  Management  Protector  George  Sprankle 
and  Jimmy  Harrison.  Our  early  efforts  to 
locate  these  majestic  animals  proved  fruit- 
less and  I was  beginning  to  feel  rather  pes- 
simistic about  getting  any  pictures  at  all. 
As  we  made  our  way  along  the  mountain 
side,  we  would  frequently  startle  grouse  feed- 
ing on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  mountain.  We 
flushed  as  many  as  ten  birds  from  one  spot. 
Here  and  there  we  would  surprise  a deer 
or  two  and  in  one  case  we  startled  one  so 
badly  by  our  noiseless  approach  that  it  leaped 
fully  six  feet  in  the  air,  twisted  around  and 
raced  at  break-neck  speed  down  a nearly 
vertical  slope.  Unfortunately  we  came  on  this 
deer  in  the  dull  heavy  shadows  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  subsequent  motion  pictures  were 
a little  dark,  although  the  frantic  efforts  of 
the  deer  to  escape  are  clearly  evident. 


lowed  it  for  quite  a distance.  After  going  per- 
haps 200  yards  in  to  the  woods  our  four  elk 
were  joined  by  a fifth.  Whether  or  not  this 
fifth  elk  had  been  a bull  is  a matter  of  con- 
jecture. However,  all  five  traveled  closely 
together  for  perhaps  a quarter  of  a mile, 
then  they  showed  the  first  indication  of  split- 
ting up.  On  two  occasions  we  had  fleeting 
glimpses  of  one  that  cut  back  in  order  to 
get  down  wind  from  us. 

With  the  woods  growing  denser  as  we  pro- 
ceeded, our  chances  of  getting  the  creatures 
into  a good  position  to  be  photographed  van- 
ished and  late  in  the  afternoon  we  abandoned 
the  chase  and  headed  back  to  the  car.  To 


Removing  the  birds  from  the  colony  trap  go  they  may  be  released  on  nearby  hunting  ground. 


Just  a small  portion  of  the  maze  of  pheasant  trails  and  tracks  in  a field  of  standing  com  in 
the  area.  Not  a human  track  is  visible. 


each  of  us  the  sight  of  these  huge  monarchs 
of  the  forest  had  provided  a lasting  thrill 
and  set  us  to  discussing  the  possibilities  that 
the  future  may  hold  for  these  animals  in  our 
Pennsylvania  mountains.  No  doubt  their  days 
are  numbered,  but  this  little  band  may  en- 
dure for  quite  a few  years  to  come,  provided 
certain  of  our  Pennsylvania  hunters  look 
twice  before  they  shoot.  During  the  past  deer 
season  several  elk  were  known  to  have  been 
killed  in  this  vicinity,  either  accidentally  or 
otherwise.  In  each  case  the  carcasses  were 
left  lying  and  had  decomposed  considerably 
before  they  were  reported.  One  chap  told  us 
that  during  the  1938  antlerless  deer  season  he 
found  one  place  in  the  woods  where  he  could 
stand  and  view  the  carcasses  of  11  elk  which 
had  fallen  to  the  guns  of  some  malicious  or 
ignorant  hunters. 

The  great  elk  herds  of  early  Pennsylvania 
may  be  gone  forever,  but  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  real  sportsmen  we  may  be  able  to 
retain  for  years  to  come  the  last  little  band 
of  our  largest  of  big  game  animals. 

We  moved  on  toward  Keating  Summit  to 
photograph  some  other  cutting  activities. 
Here  the  work  was  being  done  by  a number 
of  WPA  crews  under  the  supervision  of  Land 
Management  Protector  Paul  Narby.  It  was 
obvious  at  a glance  that  cutting  work  was 
badly  needed  in  this  area  and  here  I experi- 
enced again  an  observation  which  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a novelty.  After  having  photo- 
graphed a few  deer  around  the  cuttings  I 
left  the  little  party  who  accompanied  me  and 
set  out  across  the  valley  to  climb  the  opposite 
mountain  side.  I had  hopes  of  getting  some 
additional  photographs  of  deer  in  a cutting 
high  up  near  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
snow  was  deep  and  the  going  was  rather 
tough  and  even  as  I neared  the  clearing  I 
noticed  that  the  light  was  fading  as  heavy 
clouds  were  drawing  across  the  sun.  At  the 
edge  of  the  cutting  I spied  two  deer  whose 
attention  was  focused  on  the  valley  floor  far 
below  where  the  remainder  of  the  party 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Well  back  in  the  mountains  we  paused  for 
a rest  and  had  barely  started  again  when 
we  spotted  four  elk  lying  at  the  foot  of  a 
sunny  slope.  Dense  brush  obstructed  our 
view  and  it  seemed  that  even  though  we 
had  found  our  subjects  we  were  going  to 
have  to  do  without  a picture.  In  the  minute 
or  so  the  animals  lay  watching  us,  we  devised 
a plan  which  we  hoped  would  drive  them 
diagonally  across  the  open  hillside.  Obviously 
they  had  other  ideas  of  the  matter  and  before 
we  could  put  our  plan  into  action  they  got 
to  their  feet  and  trotted  unexcitedly  into  the 
woods  while  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with 
a few  brief  long  distance  shots.  Just  as  they 
entered  the  woods  they  stopped  for  a mo- 
ment, rump  to  rump,  and  took  one  long  look 
back  over  their  shoulders  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  were  being  pursued.  Apparently 
satisfied  that  there  was  to  be  no  chase,  they 
trotted  slowly  into  the  woods  and  disap- 
peared. 

After  waiting  about  fifteen  minutes,  which 
we  hoped  would  be  time  enough  for  them  to 
quiet  down,  we  took  up  their  trail  and  fol- 
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COVEY  CRAZY 


Zeke 


sat  down  In  the  crass  beside  Juke.  He  started  to  unwrap  the  package  and  Jnke  and  the 
setter  stopped  their  playine  and  watched  him. 


wondered  if  he  ate  it;  he  didn’t  remember  his 
father  spitting  out  the  first  wad  before  drink- 
ing his  coffee. 

“Soon  be  gittin’  time  for  bird  shootin’,” 
Snog  said. 

Juke’s  mouth  was  agape:  “Pap,”  he  said, 
amazement  on  his  face. 

Snog  was  on  his  knees  by  the  bunk.  When 
he  got  up  he  had  three  empty  jugs,  the  setter 
eyed  them,  its  mouth  open. 

"Pap  . . . Pap,  you  goin’  to  shoot  birds?” 
Juke  asked  increduously. 

Snog  grunted  and  went  out.  Juke’s  face 
fell;  maybe  he  was  jus’  teasin’  us,  he  thought. 

Jug  trotted  behind  Juke  as  they  followed 
the  path  along  the  creek  leading  through  the 
woods  toward  “Poke”  Brant’s  orchard.  Near 
the  south  edge  of  the  wood  a shack  leaned 
askew;  the  door  and  windows  were  gone  and 
the  chimney  was  ravished  with  rust.  Juke 
picked  up  a stone  and  threw  it  at  the  jagged 
stub  chimney.  The  stone  tore  a hole  through 
the  rusted  tin  and  flakes  of  rust  showered 
down  on  the  roof.  Behind  the  shack  there 
was  a jumble  of  wreckage.  Juke  talked  to 
himself:  “ ’At’s  all  that’s  left.  Old  Zeke’s 

gone.”  His  thoughts  of  Old  Zeke  fled  sud- 
denly as  he  remembered  what  they  said  about 
his  Pap.  “And  some’s  layin’  for  Pap,”  he  said 
to  the  dog.  “But  Fap  didn’t  tell  on  Old  Zeke. 
His  still  was  busted  up  and  he’s  in  jail,  but 
’twasn’t  Pap  that  did  the  tellin’,”  he  argued 
with  himself. 

He  forgot  about  it  when  he  came  out  of  the 
wood  and  saw  Poke’s  orchard  beyond  the 
wide  sprawl  of  copse  dotted  field.  “Covey 
over  there,  Jug,”  he  said  and  the  dog  sprinted 
out  ahead,  his  tail  and  head  high.  Juke 
watched  him  leap  lightly  through  the  tall 
weeds.  He  thought  about  his  Pap,  wondered 
if  he  would  maybe  shoot  birds  over  Jug.  But 
no — Pap  was  always  sayin’  Jug  wasn’t  a bird 
dog;  always  sayin’  that  Jug  was  part  collie, 


Tears  glistened  in  Juke’s  eyes.  It  wasn’t  so  . . . 
No!  No,  it  wasn’t  so.  Jug  was  a pure  settter. 
He  tried  not  to  think  about  the  brown  saddle 
that  made  Jug  an  ugly  dog  to  look  at.  It’s 
jus’  . . . it’s  jus,’  but  he  gave  up  trying  to 
find  an  excuse  for  the  blotch  of  odd  color  on 
the  dog’s  back.  If  only  Pap  will  come  an’  see, 
he  longed. 

In  the  orchard  the  leaves  were  already  yel- 
lowed. Hornets  locked  cold  as  they  crawled 
over  fallen  and  half  rotted  apples.  Juke  walk- 
ed slowly  his  mind  on  the  setter  working  out 
the  tangles  of  blackberry  vines  and  here  and 
there  patches  of  honeysuckle  twisted  over 
wind-downed  apple  trees.  His  bare  feet 
seemed  to  find  on  their  own  accord  spaces 
clear  of  hornet  and  yellow  jacket  spotted 
apples.  The  further  he  advanced  across  the 
orchard  the  faster  his  heart  beat.  Maybe  . . . 
maybe,  he  hoped.  Maybe  today  Jug’ll  nail 
’em  so  tight  I can  see  ’fore  they  get  up.  The 
thought  of  his  seeing  a covey  of  quail  on  the 
ground  before  they  flushed  stirred  him  with 
excitement.  All  summer  he  had  waited 
patiently  for  the  young  quail  to  hatch  and 
now  in  late  September  he  wanted  to  see  a 
covey  of  them  on  the  ground. 

A funny  tingle  spread  warmly  over  his 
flesh.  Jug  was  on  point.  At  the  very  edge  of 
the  orchard  he  stood  with  his  tail  high  and 
rigid,  the  tongue  slopping  out  his  mouth,  his 
sides  heaving  with  his  breathing.  Juke  hurried 
to  him,  stumbled  once  but  got  up  and  after 
what  seemed  to  him  an  incredibly  long  time 
was  close  to  the  dog. 

He  looked  carefully  ahead  of  the  dog.  The 
weeds  and  grass  were  thick — beyond  was  a 
clump  of  honeysuckle.  Juke’s  eyes  clouded. 
The  quail  would  be  in  the  honeysuckle — he 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  see  them  in  that  thick 
stuff.  “Dern  . . . dern  . . . dem  ’em,”  he 
shouted  and  ran  ahead  and  jumped  into  the 
honysuckle.  The  covey  flushed  with  a blur 
of  sound — quick  drumming  wings  carrying 
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them  down  into  a draw  and  out  of  sight  in  a 
tangle  of  trees.  Juke  shook  his  fist  at  the 
spot.  “I’l  . . . I’ll  see  you  yit,”  he  sputtered 
and  turned  and  walked  back  through  the 
orchard. 

Jug  followed  him,  his  tail  limp  and  motion- 
less. Juke  walked  in  silence.  When  they 
came  out  of  the  wood  he  sat  down  and  stared 
at  the  shack.  The  patch  of  tin  was  a bright 
glint.  Jug  whimpered  and  snuggled  close, 
Juke’s  arm  went  around  him.  “Ain’t  your 
fault.  Jug.  Jus’  . . . jus’  . . . Oh,  jus’  dern 
hidin’  birds.  Won’t  show  ’gainst  the  weeds 
and  stuff.”  The  dog’s  tail  moved  hesitantly. 
The  scratching  of  Juke’s  fingers  was  reassur- 
ing and  Jug  pawed  at  him,  but  Juke  was 
thinking  of  his  Pap. 

His  Pap  was  a funny  man,  he  decided.  His 
Pap  took  a lotta  snogs  ’for  breakfast  and  took 
’em  most  of  all  in  afternoons  when  he  was 
gettin’  ready  to  leave  the  still.  Pap  drinks 
too  much,  he  concluded.  Funny  about  my 
Pap,  his  thoughts  ran  on.  Pap  brung  me  up 
since  . . . since  ’way  back.  He  tried  to  re- 
member his  mother.  Recollection  was  vague. 
In  the  back  of  Juke’s  mind  he  could  remem- 
ber only  a face,  and  somehow  the  memory 
of  the  face  wasn’t  something  he  wanted  to 
remember  except  when  his  Pap  was  snoring 
drunk  and  lay  a hulk  of  uselessness  in  his 
straw  filled  bunk.  Then  sometimes  Juke  was 
lonely  and  in  his  loneliness  he  remembered 
— just  a little  bit  of  memory  it  was — a wom- 
an’s face;  and  the  face  was  young  but  also 
sort  of  old;  and  it  confused  Juke.  But  Juke 
knew  that  the  face  he  tried  to  remember, 
sometimes,  was  the  face  of  his  mother. 

Juke  got  up  and  ran  down  the  path  toward 
the  shack.  Jug  yelped  and  ran  ahead. 

Juke  ran  around  to  the  front  of  the  shack 
and  stopped  short.  His  mouth  opened,  his 
eyes  were  puzzled.  Jug  growled.  A man  was 
sitting  on  the  log  that  served  as  a step  in 
front  of  the  door  of  the  shack. 

“Yep,  it’s  me,  boy,”  the  man  said. 

Juke  swallowed.  Jug  was  still  growling. 
Juke  nudged  him  with  his  foot  and  the  setter 
stopped  growling.  A flood  of  thought  clouded 
Juke’s  mind.  One  thought  persisted  over  all 
the  others:  his  Pap  would  be  cornin’  from  the 
still  soon. 

“Where’s  you  Pap?”  the  man  asked  and  his 
voice  was  low  and  seemed  tired.  He  was  pale, 
too. 

“Pap’s  . . . Pap’s  away,”  Juke  said,  his  eyes 
studying  the  man’s  clothes.  He’s  got  store- 
bought  clothes,  he  thought  with  amazement. 
Old  Zeke  come  back  and  he’s  got  store- 
bought  clothes.  He  wanted  to  walk  close  to 
the  man  and  feel  the  coat — the  pants.  And 
the  vest,  too. 

Old  Zeke  watched  the  boy  intently.  He’d 
grown  some  since  the  feder’l  men  had  caught 
him  at  the  still.  He  glanced  at  the  dog. 
Mongrel,  he  decided. 

Juke  sensed  his  thoughts.  His  words  poured 
out  in  a stream:  “Nope,  Zeke  . . . Nope,  he’s 
setter.  He’s  pure  setter,  Zeke.”  He  knelt  and 
hugged  the  dog  close.  “He  points  and  every- 
thing . . . he’s  pure,  Zeke.  Pure  setter,  Jug  is. 
He  finds  ’em  all  the  time.  Jus’  found  a big 
covey  in  Poke’s  orchard.”  Juke  forgot  his 
father  and  the  cluttered  wreckage  of  Old 
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Zeke’s  still.  He  remembered  that  Zeke  was  a 
bird  shooter.  “Zeke  . . . Zeke,”  he  sputtered. 
‘Maybe  . . . maybe  would  you  shoot  birds 
over  Jug?" 

The  man’s  tight  lips  loosened  a bit.  Juke’s 
eyes  were  hopeful  . . . and  longing. 

“Maybe  . . . maybe.”  Zeke  said. 

Juke  warmed  to  him.  He  came  close  and 
sat  down  beside  the  man.  “Zeke.  Zeke,  kin 
you  see  a covey  settin’?  See  ’em  ’fore  they 
flush?” 

"Sometimes.” 

“I  try  ...  I try  to  see  ’em,  Zeke,  but  they 
jus’  won’  lay.  They  flush  ...  all  the  time 
they  flush  ’fore  I see  ’em  ” 

Juke’s  eyes  caught  the  glint  of  sunlight  on 
something  stuck  in  Zeke’s  belt.  His  eyes 
widened.  “Zeke,”  he  whispered,  “Zeke,  you 
got  a pistol!” 

The  man  pulled  his  coat  over  the  gun. 
“Zeke  you  an’t  . . . Zeke  you  ain’t  gonna 
. .”  he  left  the  words  unsaid  and  started  to 
get  up,  but  Zeke  reached  out  and  held  him 
jy  the  arm.  “You  stay  here,”  he  said  and  his 
yoice  was  grim. 

Juke  shivered,  Jug  panted. 

They  sat  in  silence,  the  boy  thinking  about 
lis  Pap  coming  from  out  of  the  swamp  woods. 
He’d  come  from  behind  the  shack  and  walk 
right  into  Zeke.  And  Old  Zeke  had  a gun  . . . 
i pistol,  and  it  looked  new. 

Jug  heard  him  first.  His  ears  pricked  up 
and  his  panting  stopped  for  a moment.  Then 
Juke  heard  him  and  so  did  Zeke.  The  man’s 
ayes  narrowed.  His  hand  was  under  his  coat. 
Juke  thought  he  couldn’t  breathe,  he  was  all 
tight  inside. 

“Zeke,”  he  whispered.  “Zeke.  Oh  please, 
Zeke.  It  ain’t  so.  It  ain’t  so,  Zeke.  It  wam’t 
Pap.” 

The  man  grunted. 

Snog  came  around  the  shack.  He  was  weav- 
ing unsteadily  and  whistling.  His  whistling 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a note  and  he  blink- 
ad  his  eyes  rapidly. 

Zeke  stood  up.  He  was  a tall  man,  older 
than  Snog,  his  shoulders  slightly  stooped. 
‘Zeke,”  Snog  mumbled. 

"Yeah  . . . me.” 

Juke  watched  them.  His  father  wasn’t 
afraid.  No,  his  Pap  wasn’t  scared  of  Old 
Zeke.  His  Pap  didn’t  do  it  nohow. 

“Zeke,”  Snog  said.  “You’re  gettin’  kinda 
ahead  of  yourself,  ain’t  you?” 

"I  been  in  prison,  Snog.  Been  in  prison 
for  somebody  talkin’  too  much  ’bout  my  still.” 
"Pap  didn’t  do  it,”  Juke  blurted. 

Zeke  laughed.  “Your  brat  thinks  yo"  didn’, 
Snog.” 

Snog  leaned  against  the  shack.  He  was 
breathing  hard.  “Guess  the  kid’s  right  ’bout 
that,  Zeke." 

Zeke  was  silent  for  a moment. 

Juke  watched  them  both. 

“Then  you  wouldn’  mind  sorta  settin’  me 
in  with  your  still,  eh  Snog?” 

Juke  wondered  why  his  Pap  frowned. 
Wasn’  Zeke  a friend,  didn’  Zeke  gotta  have  a 
mash  barrel  and  stuff? 

Finally  Snog  nodded. 

“Kinda  thought  you  would,”  Zeke  said. 
Juke  watched  the  two  men  shake  hands. 
He  breathed  easier  now;  the  tight  feeling 
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had  left  his  chest. 

Old  Zeke  moved  in  with  them  and  Juke 
gave  up  his  bunk  and  slept  on  the  floor — slept 
in  a corner  on  a blanket  spread  over  straw. 
Every  night  Snog  and  Zeke  sat  by  the  table 
and  drank  from  a jug.  Juke  always  watched 
them.  Now  that  Zeke  was  living  in  the  shack 
Juke  had  Jug  with  him  and  the  setter  slept 
close  to  him.  Whenever  Snog  cursed  at  the 
dog  Zeke  winked  at  Juke  and  Juke  knew 
that  the  old  man  was  his  friend.  Now  and 
then  Snog  would  slump  at  the  table  and  Zeke 
and  Juke  put  him  in  his  bunk.  At  such  times 
Zeke  talked  and  Juke  would  listen  with 
boyish  awe  for  Zeke  talked  of  things  Juke 
didn’t  know  about. 

When  November  came  Juke  helped  Zeke 
cut  wood  while  Snog  worked  around  the  still. 
Snog  was  stocking  up  for  winter;  there  was 
row  after  row  of  jugs  crammed  in  one  corner 
of  the  shack  and  covered  with  straw.  And 
things  were  better,  too.  Zeke  sold  a lot  of 
corn  liquor. 

Juke  was  playing  with  Jug  one  day.  Zeke 
had  gone  across  the  fields  toward  Craddon- 
ville.  As  he  wrestled  with  the  setter  Juke 
was  conscious  of  the  brisk  nip  in  the  air.  Now 
and  then  he  stopped  rolling  in  the  grass  with 
the  dog  and  looked  toward  the  trees  nearly 
barren  of  leaves.  “Bird  shootin’  time,  Jug,” 
he  said.  He  had  given  up  hope  of  seeing  a 
covey  laying  close  before  they  flushed,  now 
he  was  thinking  only  of  convincing  his  Pap 
and  Zeke  that  Jug  was  a real  setter — a pure 
setter  that  pointed  and  everything. 

He  was  thinking  of  this  when  Zeke  came 
back.  Zeke  was  carrying  a long  slim  pack- 
age. Juke  wondered  what  it  was. 

Zeke  sat  down  in  the  grass  beside  Juke. 
He  started  to  unwrap  the  package  and  Juke 
and  the  setter  stopped  their  playing  and 
watched  him. 

“Be  guessin’  what  it  is,  eh?”  Zeke  said. 

Juke  nodded,  then,  with  excitement  in  his 
voice;  “Be  it  a gun?” 

Zeke  laughed,  his  lips  weren’t  so  grim  any- 
more. He  tore  the  last  piece  ot  paper  away. 
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Juke’s  eyes  widened:  “Gosh!”  he  exclaimed 
He  stared  as  Zeke  turned  the  shotgun  over 
and  over.  "Gosh!”  he  repeated  worshipfully. 

“It’s  a twenty,”  Zeke  said.  “Jus’  right  for 
birds.” 

Juke  wanted  to  reach  out  and  touch  the 
gun — wanted  to  run  his  fingers  along  the 
smooth  blued  barrel.  Never  had  he  seen  a 
shotgun  as  new  as  this  one.  Burk’s  shotgun 
was  bigger  but  old,  and  rusty,  too.  “Zeke  . . . 
Zeke,  will  you  let  me,”  he  paused,  “will  you 
let  me  ...  let  me  touch  it?” 

Zeke  smiled  again  “More  boy  . . . more’n 
that.  You  kin  shoot  it.” 

“Honest,  Zeke!” 

“You  kin  shoot  it,  but  first  . . 

Juke  went  limp.  What  did  he  want,  what 
would  Zeke  demand  to  let  him  shoot  it,  he 
wondered. 

“But  first  I gotta  see  this  dog  uh  your’n 
point.” 

“Oh,  but  he  does  ...  he  does  point,  Zeke 
Yes,  he  does.  . . . Gee,  Zeke  you  should  sec 
him.”  Juke’s  words  came  in  a rush. 

Zeke  stood  up.  “Come  on  then,”  he  said, 
and  slipped  two  shells  in  the  gun. 

They  walked  across  the  fields  together 

“There’s  a big  one  ...  a real  big  cover  i.i 
Poke’s  orchard,  Zeke.” 

They  walked  to  the  orchard.  Jug  worked 
ahead  of  them — slow,  methodical,  his  r.  >se 
trying  the  wind.  By  the  clump  of  honey- 
suckle at  the  far  end  Jug  pointed. 

Juke  jumped  up  and  down.  “See,  Zeke; 
See;  It’s  Jug  and  he’s  got  ’em.  He’s  nailed 
’em,  Zeke.” 

Zeke  grunted. 

They  walked  toward  the  dog,  walked 
slowly  and  Juke  thought  that  maybe  he 
would  see  the  covey  before  they  flushed. 

“Flush  ’em,”  Zeke  commanded. 

Juke  walked  ahead  of  the  dog  slowly.  The 
covey  flared  out  of  the  honeysuckle  and  Zeke 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 


When  they  came  to  the  fields  in  back  of  the  shack  Juke  saw  Snog;  coming;  down  the  path 

toward  them. 
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FROM  BEHIND  THE  CAMERA 


Elk  Rook.  Cameron  County,  where  the  last  native  elk  was  said  to  have  been  killed. 
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v;:.s  making  its  way  out  of  the  mountain.  A 
f w moments  later  the  deer  passed  close  to 
v.  here  I was  standing  and  they  seemed  to  be 
completely  unaware  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  being  photographed. 

Stalking  cautiously  into  the  cut-over  area 
I saw  a yearling  browsing  on  the  cut  brush. 
It  was  a simple  matter  to  make  a few  shots 
although  the  light  was  growing  weaker  every 
moment.  Than  I began  a series  of  advances 
on  the  deer,  taking  pictures  at  the  end  of 
each  advance.  Finally  getting  within  twenty 
yards  I ran  out  of  film  and  had  to  crawl  back 
through  the  snow  to  where  I had  left  all  my 
extra  paraphernalia.  With  the  camera  re- 
loaded I crawled  again  toward  my  subject, 
which  was  still  unaware  of  my  presence.  By 
this  time  snow  had  started  to  fly  thick  and 
fast  and  with  the  sun  obscured  the  cold  once 
more  became  intense.  With  numbed  fingers 
I made  one  or  two  short  shots  before  standing 
upright  and  exposing  myself  to  my  “quarry”. 
Two  long  ears  flipped  forward  and  two  bright 
eyes  stared  intently  in  my  direction  for  fully 
a minute  after  the  youngster  discovered  me. 
Up  to  this  moment  I had  not  realized  the  con- 
dition of  the  animal,  but  upon  gaining  a bet- 
ter view,  it  was  all  to  obvious  that  it  was 


in  very  poor  condition.  A moment  later,  after 
it  began  to  trot  away,  the  degree  of  its  weak- 
ness was  plainly  evident. 

Every  few  yards  the  poor  creature  stumbled 
clumsily  and  finally  it  pitchd  forward  to 
sprawl  headlong  in  the  snow.  Gathering  its 
waning  strength  it  got  to  its  feet,  ran  a few 
more  steps  and  attempted  to  hurdle  a sapling 
butt  which  projected  from  a brush  pile  barely 
two  feet  above  the  ground.  Lacking  the 
strength  to  clear  the  jump,  it  straddled  the 
sapling,  too  weak  to  free  itself.  Laying  aside 
my  camera  I skidded  and  slipped  down  the 
mountain  side  to  where  the  game  little  fellow 
hung  utterly  helpless.  With  only  a brief 
struggle  I managed  to  hoist  it  to  my  shoulders 
and  carry  it  back  up  the  mountain  where  I 
had  left  the  camera  and  other  photographic 
equipment.  Through  a series  of  contortions 
I managed  to  get  my  camera  and  equipment 
in  my  pocket  or  on  my  coat  belt  and  started 
out  along  the  top  of  the  mountain  in  the 
general  direction  of  our  cars.  The  rest  of 
the  party  had  long  since  made  their  way  out 
of  the  valley  and  I knew  that  if  I wished  to 
gain  other  help  in  making  certain  photo- 
graphs of  my  captive  it  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  it  as  best  as  I could. 


Two  miles  later,  with  only  one  brief  resting 
spell,  I came  in  sight  of  the  cars  and  hailed 
a couple  of  the  boys  to  give  me  a hand.  The 
deer  by  this  time  had  seemed  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  ride.  It  had  given  up  all  ef- 
forts to  struggle  free  and  seemed  to  content 
itself  with  occasionally  shoving  its  wet  nose 
into  my  face.  It  weezed  as  it  breathed,  indi- 
cating its  weakened  condition.  Glad  for  the 
opportunity  to  relieve  myself  of  my  live  bur- 
den, I passed  the  exhausted  creature  into  the  j 
care  of  the  boys  who  had  come  to  my  aid 
and  we  made  our  way  to  a spot  we  selected 
to  make  the  desired  pictures. 

When  the  deer  was  laid  on  the  ground  it 
struggled  weakly  to  get  to  its  feet,  but  lacked 
the  strength.  Obviously  it  had  reached  the 
end  of  its  rope  and  we  had  barely  finished 
our  pictures  when  it  laid  its  head  in  the 
snow  and  died.  To  be  sure  the  whole  affair 
was  unpleasant;  no  one  enjoys  seeing  an 
animal  suffer.  Its  skinny  carcass  presented  a ; 
pitiful  sight  and  each  of  us  knew  that  this 
deer’s  case  was  far  from  being  an  exception. 
We  performed  a post-mortem  which  bore  out  j 
our  suspicions  that  the  deer  had  pneumonia 
and  was  a victim  of  the  advanced  stages  of 
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malnutrition.  Surely  the  only  humane  ans- 
wer to  the  deer-malnutrition  problem  is  to 
hold  our  herd  in  proportion  to  the  available 
food  supply  as  best  as  we  can  estimate  these 
two  factors  on  a state-wide  basis.  Cuttings 
such  as  are  being  carried  on  State  Game 
Lands  today  are  undoubtedly  the  answer  to 
increasing  our  deer  food  supply.  We  need 
to  increase  our  cutting  program  in  order  to 
off-set  the  starvation  condition  which  has 
swept  the  floor  of  the  forest  of  young  succu- 
lam  growth  which  has  been  so  noticeably 
lacking  since  the  days  of  large  scale  lum- 
bering operations.  Equally  obvious  further 
periodic  antlerless  deer  seasons  are,  therefore, 
the  answer  to  holding  the  herd  in  check  until 
a better  ratio  can  be  brought  about  between 
the  herd  and  its  natural  food  supply. 


Game  Protector  Bruce  Teaser  holding:  a splendid 
wild  trapped  cock  bird. 


Paul  Narby,  Game  Protector  Land  Management,  carrying  the  weakened  yearling. 


The  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s  League, 
ever  active  in  promoting  the  interest  of  wild- 
life conservation  and  stimulating  the  morale 
of  its  hunting  and  fishing  fraternity,  recently 
held  it’s  “First  Annnal  Sportsmen’s  Show” 
which  ran  ten  days  at  the  Duquesne  Gardens, 
Pittsburgh.  David  Irwin,  noted  Arctic  Ex- 
plorer, with  his  Aquacade  Show,  a group  of 
Hopi  Indians,  an  Eskimo  Family  and  famous 
Guides  from  the  North,  thrilled  the  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  who  thronged 
the  auditorium  daily. 

Beginning  with  the  John  M.  Phillips  testi- 
monial banquet  which  the  League  sponsored 
jointly  with  the  Game  Commission  in  Feb- 
ruary, it  not  only  took  the  sponsoring  of  the 
sportsmen’s  show  hereinbefore  mentioned  but 
fathered  “The  Take  a Boy  Fishing  Day”  idea 
which  finally  culminated  in  a country-wide 
demonstration  on  May  4.  Following  that  the 
League  endorsed  a willow  tree  planting  cara- 


van, on  May  18,  at  the  Pymatuning  Dam, 
where  thousands  of  these  trees  were  planted 
by  the  men,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
various  State  Departments  in  hopes  that  some 
day  they  will  provide  food  and  cover  for  our 
waterfowl. 

As  an  added  tribute  to  that  grand  old 
Conservationist  Mr.  John  M.  Phillips,  a bronze 
plaque  was  dedicated  to  him  at  the  Pymatun- 
ing Museum,  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  help- 
ing to  make  this  Dam  a reality.  This  occasion 
was  attended  by  the  officials  of  the  League 
as  well  as  the  officials  of  the  different  State 
Departments. 

Taking  it  by  and  large,  the  \llegheny 
Countians,  under  the  er.tffusiastic  lirection 
of  their  president  Mr.  Robert  J.  Miller,  Wil- 
liam Guckert,  and  others,  are  demonstrations 
of  what  an  organization  closely  knitted  can 
accomplish.  Furthermore,  their  demonstra- 


tions have  been  so  unselfish  and  so  broad  in 
scope  that  they  have  received  unstinted  sup- 
port of  the  sports  world  over  western  Penn- 
sylvania, including  such  conservation  sports 
writers  as  John  Mock  of  “The  Pittsburgh 
Press”,  and  Harris  Breth  of  “The  Pittsburgh 
Sun”,  and  others. 


There  are  some  335  kinds  of  mice  and  rats 
in  the  United  States  today,  according  to  of- 
ficials of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  There 
are  3 species  of  rats,  1 species  of  house  mouse 
(not  a native  of  this  country),  and  331  species 
and  sub-species  of  field  and  other  mice.  The 
house  mouse  is  believed  originally  to  have 
been  imported  from  Spain  and  its  name  a 
derivation  of  the  ancient  Sanskirt  word 
“mush,”  meaning  “to  steal.”  Its  scientific 
name,  “Mus  musculus”,  signifies  “little  steal- 
er.” 
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Photo  by  Lancaster  “New  Era" 

W.  C.  Shaffer,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Law  Enforcement,  State  Game  Commission,  examining 
the  shotgun  with  which  Arthur  Saucier,  sixteen.  East  Earl,  R.D.  1 (extreme  left)  accidentally 
shot  and  killed  his  brother,  Paul,  eight,  in  hunting  accident  last  November  1.  Shaffer,  who 
presided  at  the  hearing  for  hunters,  recommended  that  Sander’s  hunting  license  be  revoked  for 
five  years.  Seated  beside  Sauder,  left  to  right,  are  his  father,  Erbic  who  was  on  the  hunting 
trip,  and  Walter  Becker,  Mt.  Joy  R.D.  2,  wounded  in  another  hunting  accident.  Alderman 
Wentzel,  in  whose  office  the  hearings  were  held,  is  standing  in  the  background. 


FEDERAL  AID 


The  March  1941  issue  of  the  Game  News 
contained  an  announcement  of  an  approval 
by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  a new 
land  acquisition  project  under  the  Federal 
Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Program.  The 
approved  project  provides  for  the  purchase 
of  21  tracts  of  land  totalling  16,050  acres. 

On  April  second  the  Commission  received 
$20,709.28  from  the  Federal  Government  as 
its  75%  share  of  the  cost  of  10  of  the  21 
tracts.  The  ten  tracts  are  here  listed: 
Reimbursements  for  the  other  11  tracts  will 
be  made  at  a later  date.  In  most  instances 


title  has  not  yet  been  vested  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  10  tracts  totalled  3,535.2  acres,  for 
which  grantors  were  paid  $23,330.25.  They 
included  several  marginal  farms,  so  the 
average  price  per  acre  is  a little  above  the 
Game  Commission’s  average  price  paid  for 
State  Game  Lands.  Title  examinations,  ab- 
stracting, and  conveying  deeds  to  the  Com- 
monwealth cost  $2,419.50.  Surveying  the 
boundary  lines  and  maps  involved  expendi- 
tures amounting  to  $1,785.90.  The  total  cost 
amounted  to  $27,612.37,  of  which  the  Game 
Commission’s  share  was  $6,903.09. 


IT  DOESN’T  PAY 

Most  non-resident  hunters  observe  our 
laws,  but  several  Ohio  deer  hunters  paid  ' 
dearly  for  attempting  to  beat  the  law  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  last  hunting  season. 
One  of  the  defendants  obtained  non-resident 
hunting  licenses  from  two  other  individuals  ' 
for  the  purpose  ol  having  such  tags  attached 
to  two  female  deer  illegally  killed  so  that  he 
and  a companion  could  take  them  out  of  the 
state  unsuspected.  After  he  secured  the  tags 
he  further  conspired  by  delivering  them  to 
another  individual.  This  man,  in  turn,  de- 
livered the  tags  to  two  other  individuals,  who 
each  tagged  a deer.  One  carcass  later  turned 
up  in  the  Toledo  Food  Lockers,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
the  other  in  the  Koerber  Furring  Company, 
same  city.  The  violators  thought  they  got 
away  with  something  until  a subsequent  in- 
vestigation on  the  part  of  Fred  E.  Brint,  Game 
Management  Agent  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  located  in  Sylvania,  Ohio,  dis- 
covered  the  carcasses  while  on  a cold  storage 
company  investigation.  The  case  disclosed 
that  two  or  more  persons  were  evidently  in- 
volved. 

The  different  parties  involved  rfter  the  in- 
vestigation and  upon  receipt  of  a letter  from 
M.  E.  Sherman,  Field  Division  Supervisor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  setting 
up  the  amount  that  could  be  paid  without 
trial  or  cost  for  such  a violation,  were  then  [ 
contacted  and  all  agreed  to  return  to  Penn- 
sylvania. But  they  listened  to  the  advice  of 
their  attorney,  changed  their  minds  and  in- 
structed Mr.  Brint’s  office  that  if  anything 
was  done  regarding  the  so-called  violation 
that  it  would  have  to  be  done  in  Ohio.  The 
case  was  subsequently  presented  to  the  Fed- 
eral Grand  Jury  and  an  indictment  with  two 
counts  returned  against  the  defendants,  four 
in  all,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  They  were  subse- 
quently arraigned  before  Federal  Judge 
Frank  L.  Kloeb,  and  through  their  attorney 
entered  a plea  of  not  guilty. 

The  trial  was  then  set  but  the  attorney 
waived  the  right  of  a jury  trial  and  it  was 
finished  several  days  later.  As  a result  they 
paid  dearly  for  their  offense  as  evidenced  by 
the  Judge’s  sentence.  One  defendant  was 
fined  $150.00  and  costs  of  $55.45  and  given  a 
suspended  sentence  for  six  months;  another 
was  fined  $150.00  and  costs  of  $60.45  and  a 
suspended  sentence  for  six  months;  the  third 
was  fined  $150.00  and  costs  of  $50.45  with  six 
months  suspension;  and  the  fourth  $25.00  and 
costs  of  $44.20 — a total  of  fines  and  costs  of 
$685.55.  It  was  a costly  deer  hunting  party 
for  four  out-of-staters,  which  goes  to  show 
that  the  tentacles  of  the  law  are  long  and 
there’s  many  a slip  twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 


New  Cooperative  Regulations 
For  National  Forests 

As  a result  of  a special  meeting  which  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners,  had  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  February  17,  and  a further 
conference  with  the  Forest  Service,  the  new 
Regulations  W-2  and  W-3,  as  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  take  the 
place  of  Regulations  G-20A  and  G-22A  re- 
spectively, are  hereinafter  set  forth: 

Regulation  W-2  which  takes  the  place  of 
old  G-20A  now  reads  as  follows: 

Regulation  YV2.  Cooperative  Wildlife  Management. 

The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  through  the 
Regional  Foresters  and  Forest  Supervisors,  shall 
determine  the  extent  to  which  National  Forests  or 
portions  thereof  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  pro- 
duction in  combination  with  other  uses  and  ser- 
vices of  the  National  Forests,  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  Fish  and  Game  Department  or  other  con- 
stituted authority  of  the  State  concerned,  he  will 
fomulate  plans  for  securing  and  maintaining  de- 
sirable populations  of  wildlife  species,  and  he  may 
enter  into  such  general  or  specific  cooperative 
agreements  with  appropriate  State  officials  as  are 
necessary  and  desirable  for  such  purposes.  Of- 
ficials of  the  Forest  Service  will  cooperate  with 
State  game  officials  in  the  planned  and  orderly 
removal  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
State  laws  of  the  crop  of  game,  fish,  fur-bearers, 
and  other  wildlife  on  National  Forest  Lands. 

The  instructions  to  the  field  under  the  regulations, 
following  the  general  plan  of  such  instruction,  will 
read  as  follows: 

Objects  of  the  Regulation. 

Regulation  "W-2  is  designed  to  provide  a means 
of  cooperative  management  of  wildlife  and  »r 
protecting  the  forest  resources  from  damage  'from 
over-populations  of  game.  The  States  have  assur- 
ed the  Forest  Service  of  full  cooperation,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  cooperative  approach  will  be 
fruitful.  In  case  it  is  found  after  full  investiga- 
tion that  the  forest  resources  cannot  be  adequately 
protected  from  damage  by  over- populations  of 
game,  such  cases  should  be  reported  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  who  will  submit  recommen- 
dations with  supporting  factual  material  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  National  Forest 
property. 

How  Applied. 

The  State-Forest  Service  agreements  now  in 
effect  or  that  may  be  developed  in  the  different 
National  Forest  Regions  will  specify  in  such  detail 
as  is  appropriate  the  basis  for  such  wildlife  con- 
trols and  management  as  may  be  required  for  the 
area  involved.  “Cooperative  managed  areas”,  dis- 
cussed under  that  topic  in  another  section  of  the 
wildlife  manual,  should  be  employed  as  rapidly  as 
the  State  laws  and  regulatory  provisions  permit 
of  progressive  refinements  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment. Regional  Foresters  are  authorized  to  enter 
into  such  agreements. 


Regulation  W-3  (Formerly  G-22)  will  read 
as  follows: 


These  pictures  were  taken  on  March  22,  1941,  a few  minutes  after  the  TClk  in  the  Harrisburg 
Zoo  at  Wildwood  Park  shod  its  horns.  The  black  spooks  on  the  base  of  the  horns  are  the  fresh 
blood  stains  which  were  caused  by  the  severance  of  the  horns  from  the  pedicle,  to  which  it 
naturally  grows  and  adheres,  and  the  subsequent  tearing  of  flesh  and  tissue.  The  pedicle.  or 
base,  upon  which  the  horns  rest  is  also  clearly  emphasized  in  the  lower  photo.  At  this  writing, 
three  weeks  later,  new  horn  growth  has  begun  and  the  bony  substance,  about  throe  inches  high, 
is  covered  with  velvet.  Incidentally  while  one  of  them  was  deformed  and  unusually  short,  the 
other  was  well  over  ZVz  feet  long  and  weighed  between  seven  and  eight  pounds. 


Regulation  W-3.  Federal  Refuge  Regulation. 

Until  a cooperative  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  between  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
appropriate  State  officials  for  the  regulation  of 
game  as  provided  in  W-2  and  the  necessary  im- 
plementing laws  or  regulations  have  been  pro- 
mulgated and  taken  effect  in  order  to  carry  out 
such  cooperative  agreement  the  following  regula- 
tion shall  be  effective: 

(A)  Any  person  desiring  to  hunt  or  take  game 
or  non-game  animals,  game  or  non-game  birds, 
and  fish,  upon  any  National  Forest  lands  or 
waters  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of  a mili- 
tary reservation  or  a national  game  or  bird 
refuge,  preserve,  sanctuary,  or  reservation  estab- 
lished by  or  under  authority  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, shall  procure  in  advance  a permit  from  the 
Forest  Supervisor.  The  permit  shall  be  issued  for 
a specified  season,  shall  fix  the  bag  or  creel  limits, 
and  shall  prescribe  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Regional  Forester  may  consider  necessary  for  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  for  which  such  lands  have 
been  set  aside  or  reserved. 

(B)  Officials  of  the  Forest  Service  will  co- 
operate with  persons,  firms,  corporations,  or  State 
and  county  officials  in  the  protection,  administra- 
tion, and  utilization  of  game  and  non-game  ani- 


mals, game  and  non-game  birds,  and  fish,  upon 
National  Forest  lands  of  the  character  referred 
to  in  Paragraph  (A)  hereof.  The  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  may  authorize  the  acceptance  of 
contributions  from  cooperators  for  the  payment 
of  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  regulation. 

(C)  When  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
forest  or  the  conservation  of  animal  life  on 
refuges  under  Paragraphs  (A)  and  (B),  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  may  sell,  barter,  exchange, 
or  donate  game  and  non-game  animals.  When  the 
interests  of  game  conservation  will  be  promoted 
thereby,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  may  ac- 
cept donations  of  game  and  non-game  animals, 
game  and  non-game  birds,  and  fish,  or  the  eggs 
of  birds  and  fish. 


It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Forest  Service 
to  bring  the  Federal  game  refuges  within  the 
National  Forests  into  the  general  plan  of  co- 
operative wildlife  management  outlined  for 
other  lands  under  Regulation  W-2  and  ap- 
propriate instructions  to  the  field  will  be  de- 
veloped to  that  end. 

I assure  you  that  we  are  looking  forward 
to  continued  and  enlarged  accomplishments 
with  the  States  under  the  regulations  as 
amended. — (Signed)  Earle  H.  Clapp,  Acting 
Chief,  Forest  Service. 
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Myerstown  Sportsmen 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Myerstown 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  in  October  of  1938  the 
following  projects  of  direct  benefit  to  sports- 
men have  been  accomplished: 

1 —  Development  of  Future  Sportsmen. 

a.  Sponsoring  of  a benefit  shoot  for  the 
Junior  American  Legion  Baseball  Team. 

b.  Sponsoring  Bird  Box  Building  Contests 
for  boys  and  girls  of  school  age. 

c.  Purchase  of  feed  for  the  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Club  of  Myerstown  High  School 
and  the  Myerstown  Boy  Scout  Troop. 

d.  Purchase  of  subscriptions  to  the  “Penn- 
sylvania Angler”  and  the  “Pennsylvania 
Game  News”  for  the  Myerstown  Com- 
munity Library. 

2 —  Development  of  Farmer-Sportsman  Co- 
operation. 

a.  Sponsoring  of  Farmer-Sportsman  co- 
operative programs. 

b.  Cooperation  with  farmers  in  providing 
safety  zone  posters. 

c.  Distribution  of  pamphlets  and  literature 
to  farmers  and  Vocational  Agriculture 
Students. 

3 —  Of  Direct  Benefit  to  Fishermen. 

a.  Purchase  of  trout  for  planting  in  local 
waters. 

b.  Active  distribution  of  fish  furnished  by 
the  State  and  Federal  Government. 

4 —  Of  Direct  Benefit  to  Hunters. 

a.  Purchase  and  distribution  of  60  cotton- 
tail rabbits. 

b.  Distribution  of  rabbits,  quail  and  pheas- 
ants furnished  by  the  Pa.  Game  Com- 
mission. 

c.  Building  a Holding  Pen  and  rearing  100 
six-weeks-old  pheasants  furnished  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

5 —  Conservation  of  Wildlife. 

a.  Purchase  and  distribution  of  feed  for 
game  during  winter  months. 


List  Accomplishments 

b.  Observation  of  National  Wildlife  Week. 

6 — Club  Projects. 

a.  Lease  of  Walborn’s  Grove  for  the  benefit 
of  club  members. 

b.  Purchase  of  a new  Blue  Rock  Trap. 

c.  Erection  of  a Rifle  Range  and  purchase 
of  Spotting  Scope. 

d.  Participation  in  Field  Day  sponsored  by 
the  Lebanon  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

e.  Display  booth  at  Myerstown  Community 
Fair. 

The  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  cooperate 
with  the  Farmer,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission in  order  to  conserve  and  improve 
wildlife  in  the  vicinity  of  Myerstown. 

You  can  have  an  active  part  in  all  of  these 
activities  by  joining  the  Myerstown  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  today  for  dues  of  only  $1.00  per 
year.  Meetings,  second  Tuesday  of  each 
month,  at  the  American  Legion  Home. 


A TRIBUTE 

In  his  March  28  column  “Ace”  Andrews, 
sports  writer  of  one  of  Erie’s  weekly  tabloids, 
paid  a very  nice  tribute  to  a Deputy  Game 
Protector  by  the  name  of  “Red”  Geisler. 

In  commenting,  Mr.  Andrews  said  this  per- 
son deserved  a lot  of  praise  not  only  from  the 
organized  sportsmen  of  the  city  and  county, 
or  the  lovers  of  the  great  outdoors,  but  from 
the  many  parents  of  youngsters  of  Junior 
High  School  age  who  will  be  the  hunters 
and  fishermen  of  tomorrow: 

“Always  a lover  of  the  outdoors,  you  are 
likely  to  run  into  him  while  you  are  tending 
your  trap  line,  or  while  you  are  shooting  trap 


or  skeet  with  one  of  the  local  clubs.  And 
then  again  you  might  possibly  meet  up  with 
him  if  you  are  a crack  pistol  shot,  because 
they  tell  me  that  he  throws  a wicked  six-gun 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  you  don’t 
take  part  in  any  of  the  foregoing  sports,  you 
might  hunt  birds,  or  when  the  storms  are 
blasting  across  the  bay  waters  and  you  are 
out  “there”  with  your  trusty  old  twelve 
gauge,  you  might  meet  up  with  somebody 
who  is  shooting  ducks  with  a measly  .410 
gauge,  and  making  excellent  progress  with 
it  too. 

“Then  again,  he  might  be  found  around  one 
of  our  Junior  High  Schools  talkin’  and  edu- 
catin’ some  of  the  sportsmen  of  tomorrow 
with  a few  fundamentals  of  conservation.  But 
just  in  case  that  you  still  haven’t  met  him 
in  this  round  of  activity,  take  a little  time 
some  evening  and  attend  one  of  the  Erie 
County  Sportsmen’s  League  meetings  at 
Pulakos-on-the-Lake.  You  will  be  certain  to 
meet  up  with  him  there,  because  he  has  be- 
come a fixture  at  these  meetings  insofar  as 
the  evening’s  entertainment  is  concerned.  He 
does  a bang-up  job  before  the  “mike”  as  a 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  and  his  natural  wit 
and  good  humor  have  endeared  him  to  his 
fellow  sportsmen  a thousand  fold. 

“All  in  all,  he  is  a true  sportsman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  one  of  the  many  mem- 
bers of  the  League  who  is  constantly  giving 
that  extra  “push”  to  help  make  our  country 
a better  place  in  which  to  hunt  and  fish,  yes 
and  even  live!  Of  course,  you  guessed  it,  his 
name  is  “Red” — “Red”  Geisler.” 


The  South  Pittsburgh  Bird  Dog  Club  held 
its  annual  bird  dog  trials  on  April  5 and  6 
on  the  Miller-Louttit  farm  in  Nottingham 
Township,  Washington  County.  The  event 
proved  most  successful  and  was  enjoyed  by 
all. 


OI)  i-*ts  .iikI  Directors  left,  and  Banquet  Committee  right,  of  the  Quarryville  Sportsmen’s  Association. 
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SAYRE  SPORTSMEN  ACTIVE 

Despite  a heavy  epidemic  of  flu  and  other 
diseases  that  bring  discomfort  to  the  average 
human,  780  sportsmen  of  1100  membership 
turned  out  for  the  annual  banquet  and  get- 
to-gether  of  the  Sayre  Sportsmen's  Club  at 
the  Sayre  High  School  an  January  22. 

Following  the  banquet,  Albert  Wheatley 
was  elected  president  to  succeed  Verne  A. 
Hicks;  John  Hancock  succeeded  Mr.  Wheatley 
as  vice-president;  Andrew  Zellar  was  elected 
treasurer,  and  Ray  Snyder,  secretary.  Two 
directors  were  named  for  the  term  of  three 
years — Harry  Zellar  of  Sayre,  and  Albert 
Bassage  of  Athens.  Directors  to  the  Bradford 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association  were  J.  H. 
Murrelle,  Andrew  Zellar,  and  Albert  Wheat- 
ley.  The  secretary  reported  that  the  club 
raised  over  80%  of  the  pheasants  it  received 
and  held  200  for  spring  release. 

John  Ryan,  Secretary  to  the  County  Asso- 
ciation presented  the  leaders  of  last  year’s 
membership  campaign  with  a gift  on  behalf 
of  the  club.  * 

Ray  Myers  of  Sayre  won  the  annual  trophy 
for  catching  the  largest  small-mouth  bass 
caught  in  local  waters.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Superintendent  L.  E.  DeLaney,  who 
reported  that  Mr.  Myers’  fish  weighed  3 
pounds  14  ounces  and  was  21  inches  long. 

Toastmaster,  Dr.  Harry  S.  Fish  introduced 
Hon.  Samuel  Castner,  Vice-president  of  the 
Game  Commission,  who  talked  on  the  activi- 
ties of  that  department. 

John  C.  Youngman  of  Williamsport,  past 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  was  the  guest  speaker  of 
the  evening.  Mr.  Youngman  explained  the 
working  of  the  Federation  and  discussed  the 
polution  of  streams.  He  also  urged  support 
of  the  Barkley  Bill  and  Mundt  amendment 
in  Congress,  which  together  form  the  basis 
of  a better  pure  streams  law. 

Motion  pictures  were  presented  by  William 
C.  Barnett  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  noted  sports- 
man and  traveler,  on  various  trips  to  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  These  covered  both 
fishing  and  hunting  trips  made  the  past  year. 

Other  guests  introduced  included  Myron 
Shoemaker  of  Laceyville,  local  fish  warden, 
who  very  recently  became  affiliated  with  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation;  John  B.  Ross  of 
Williamsport,  field  division  game  supervisor; 
Louis  Barnes  of  Towanda,  president  of  Brad- 
ford County  Sportsmen’s  Association;  A1 
Budd  of  Troy,  former  head  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Division  of  Protection;  and  Roy  G. 
C.  Jones  of  Wyalusing,  prominent  in  the 
Bradford  County  sportsmen. 

The  banquet  was  served  by  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  of  the  High  School 
assisted  by  the  senior  girls.  By  the  way,  do 
sportsmen  eat  better  after  a fishing  trip  or  a 
good  hunt?  Well,  I shall  have  to  leave  this 
up  to  you?  225  pounds  of  roast  beef  (bones 
removed);  6 bushels  of  potatoes;  5 bushels  of 
apples;  80  pounds  of  beans;  24  pounds  of  pork; 
30  pounds  of  butter;  96  quarts  of  fruit  juice; 
1600  rolls;  900  cups  cakes;  30  gallons  of  ice 
cream.  Coffee!  Did  you  say  coffee!  The 
women  just  ushered  me  out  of  the  kitchen. 

Verne  A.  Hicks,  retiring  president  after 
four  years  of  leadership  of  the  organization, 
has  seen  it  grow  from  300  to  its  now  high 
of  1100.  This  is  a challenge  to  the  other  clubs 
of  the  State. — Ray  Snyder,  Secretary. 


The  1941  Bird  House  Building:  contest  for  students  in  Myerstown  schools,  sponsored  by  the  Myers- 
town  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  all  participants. 


Part  of  the  780  members  present  at  the  Sayre  Sportsmen’s  Club  banquet  held  Jan.  2*2  in  the 

Sayre  High  School. 

Concordia  Sportsmen’s  Association  recently  set  a precedent  by  being  the  first  organized  sports- 
men’s group  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  to  visit  the  Pymatuning  Game  Refuge  and  Museum 

in  a body. 
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Pennsylvania’s  Hunting  Grounds  and 
Refuge  System 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

This  program  was  developed  primarily  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  the  State’s  refuge  and 
public  hunting  grounds  system  near  centers 
of  population  and  especially  to  increase  farm- 
game  species. 

On  the  million  acres  now  under  the  Com- 
mission’s control,  more  than  1,300  separate 
wildlife  refuge  units  of  all  kinds  are  main- 
tained, aggregating  about  175,000  acres.  These 
refuges  vary  in  size  from  about  2 500  acres 
down  to  8 to  15  acres  each  on  the  farm-game 
projects.  We  have  long  worked  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  at  least  two-thirds  of  every  com- 
bined project  must  be  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing. The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is 
now  expending  on  its  lands  and  refuge  pro- 
gram almost  $600,000  annually,  part  of  which 
is  federal-aid  money.  Last  fall  675,000  hun- 
ters were  licensed,  and  the  annual  bag  of 
game  now  runs  from  6,500  tons  to  12  000  tons. 

The  secret  of  Pennsylvania’s  success  in  its 
refuge  and  public  hunting  grounds  program 
is  that  the  areas  have  been  carefully  selected, 
they  are  widely  scattered  and  efficiently  man- 
aged, and  above  all  else  they  are  developed 
to  the  maximum  so  that  every  unit  will  pro- 
vide an  ideal  wildlife  habitat.  Most  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s refuges  are  primarily  retreat  and 
feeding  areas,  not  vast  breeding  grounds.  Any 
state  can  develop  a like  system  of  refuges 
and  hunting  grounds  and  assure  more  wild- 
life for  the  enjoyment  of  its  people. 


Junior  Conservation  Clubs 

(Continued  from  Page  14") 
zation  different  conservation  programs  could 
be  worked  out  by  the  various  State  Conserva- 
tion Departments  and  all  sorts  of  club  com- 
petition could  be  entered  into.  For  instance 
poster  contests,  essay  contests,  bird  house 
building  contests,  food  and  cover  planting, 
forest  tree  planting,  building  winter  feeding 
shelters,  etc. 


COVEY  CRAZY 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 
shot  twice.  Juke  saw  a cock  bird’s  white- 
blazed  head  droop  in  flight  and  the  bird 
plummeted  downward.  Another  bird  left  a 
cloud  of  feathers  in  its  wake  before  it  slid 
to  the  ground.  “After  ’im,  after  ’im  Jug!”  Juke 
shouted,  and  ran  toward  the  crippled  bird. 
The  setter  raced  ahead  and  buried  his  head 
in  a tangle  of  vines,  pushing  out  a moment 
later  with  the  bird  gripped  tenderly  in  his 
mouth. 

Juke  took  the  quail  from  him.  It  was  still 
alive  and  Juke  shut  his  eyes  when  Zeke  rap- 
ped its  head  against  the  gun  barrel. 

They  walked  back  toward  the  house  slowly. 

Once  Juke  asked  “He  is  ain’t  he,  Zeke?” 

“Is  what?” 

“He  is  pure  setter,  ain’t  he,  Zeke?” 

Zeke  nodded:  “He’s  a bird  shootin’  man’s 
dog,  boy.” 

When  they  came  to  the  fields  in  back  of 
the  shack  Juke  saw  Snog  coming  down  the 
path  toward  them.  Before  he  reached  them 
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Jug  pointed.  Juke’s  heart  seemed  to  stop 
beating.  His  breathing  was  fast,  his  eyes 
bulged.  “Zeke,”  he  whispered.  “Pap  . . . Pap’s 
cornin’  and  Jug’s  pointin’!” 

Zeke  handed  the  gun  to  Juke.  Juke  held  it 
to  his  shoulder.  “Flush  ’em  Zeke,”  he  said. 

Zeke  shook  his  head:  “Your  dog,  boy.” 

Juke  walked  ahead  of  the  dog  slowly.  He 
was  aware  of  his  Pap  standing  near  Zeke. 
The  tip  of  Jug’s  tail  waved  slightly.  Juke’s 
lip  trembled.  No,  Jug  ...  no  ...  no  ...  not 
now,  Jug,  he  silently  pleaded  his  eyes  glued 
to  the  setter’s  tail  flicking  to  and  fro.  “Go  on, 
Jug  ...  go  on  . . . nail  ’em,  Jug,”  he  whis- 
pered. Pap’s  watching,  he  thought.  You’re 
pure  setter,  Jug  . . . Zeke  says  you’re  pure. 
It  ain’t  for  fun,  Jug.  It’s  shootin’  time,  Jug. 
Shootin’  time.  Nail  ’em,  Jug.  Please  Jug. 

The  setter  advanced  foot  by  foot.  Juke 
heard  his  Pap  laugh.  Tears  were  in  his  eyes. 
Then  Jug  froze.  Juke  knew  he  had  them, 
knew  that  the  birds  were  there.  Jug  was 
tight,  every  muscle  taut.  Juke  could  see  the 
muscles  quiver  along  the  dog’s  flanks.  Jug’s 
mouth  was  open,  the  flews  moved  in  and  out 
slowly. 

Juke  raised  the  gun,  his  finger  close  to  the 
triggers.  Then  he  stopped.  He  swallowed 
hard,  his  eyes  stared  downward.  “Pap  . . . 
Pap!  he  called.  “Zeke!  Come  quick  . . . it’s 
them,  I see  ’em!” 

The  covey  roared  out  of  the  grass.  Juke 
watched  them  dip  out  of  sight,  the  gun  loose 
in  his  hands.  Jug  pressed  close  against  his 
legs. 

Zeke  was  standing  beside  him:  “Why 

didntcha  shoot?” 

Juke  look  up  at  him.  “I  couldn’t,  Zeke. 
Honest  I couldn’t.  I saw  ’em,  Zeke.  They 
was  all  huddled  up  close  like  in  the  grass. 
Brown  and  white  and  close  together,  Zeke.” 

Snog  laughed:  “Covey  crazy  kid,”  he  said. 

Juke  looked  back  at  his  father,  but  Snog 
didn’t  see  him.  He  had  stooped  and  was 
slapping  Jug’s  sides  roughly.  The  setter’s  tail 
wagged  furiously  and  his  tongue  slopped  over 
Snog’s  arm. 

Juke’s  eyes  danced  with  delight. 
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RING  THAT  BELL  — BAKERMAN 

“On  March  22  the  Richeyville  Sportsmen, 
Richeyville,  Washington  County,  liberated 
that  portion  of  the  pheasants  they  held  over 
for  Spring  release.  Among  the  flock  was  a 
beautiful  ringneck  rooster,  the  pride  of  the 
members.  He  was  liberated  in  a covert,  prob- 
ably not  less  than  a mile  from  this  mining 
town.  Now  each  morning  there  comes  into 
this  village  a baker,  and  to  attract  his  cus- 
tomers’ attention  he  makes  known  his  pres- 
ence by  ringing  an  old  fashioned  school  bell. 
On  Monday  morning,  two  days  after  his  re- 
lease, ringneck  rooster,  known  to  all,  was 
seen  around  the  pen. 

“Then  came  the  baker,  ringing  his  bell  to 
attract  the  families  living  in  the  homes 
nearest  the  rearing  pen.  The  rooster  returned 
the  baker’s  salute  with  a lusty  crowing,  flew 
down  to  the  bank  adjoining  the  road,  and 
joined  the  baker,  truck  and  bell.  He  followed 
the  truck  every  place  it  went  through  the 
town.  The  harder  the  baker  rang  the  bell  the 
more  excited  he  became.  The  faster  the  baker 
drove  the  truck,  the  faster  the  ringneck  ran 
after  him.  This  incident  became  a daily  prac- 
tice and  was  enjoyed  by  all.  It  continued  for 
ten  consecutive  days,  and  drew  the  attention 
of  all  the  townsfolk.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  rooster  became  impatient  and  joined 
the  baker  when  he  first  started  through  the 
village.  Each  day  he  became  more  accustom- 
ed to  his  route. 

“Finally  the  members  of  the  club  decided 
that  the  dogs  in  the  neighborhood  might  spell 
doom  for  their  entertainer  and  decided  they 
would  attempt  to  entice  him  into  the  pen 
again.  This  plan  failed  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  Then  came  the  baker.  With  bell  in 
hand — ringing  loud — he  walked  to  the  bird 
and  picked  it  up  with  little  or  no  effort.  Mr. 
ringneck  has  again  been  liberated  in  more 
distant  coverts,  and  the  baker  is  taking  orders 
for  bells  from  the  hunters  in  Richeyville.” — 
Robert  D.  Parlaman,  Game  Protector,  Char- 
leroi, Pa. 


“While  liberating  ringnecks  recently,  on 
two  occasions  the  released  birds  were  attack- 
ed by  Cooper’s  hawks  as  the  ran  from  the 
crate.” — Game  Protector  H.  H.  Rickert,  Berks 
County. 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  A.  HUNTER,  ESQUIRE  - Episode  Nc.  4 


ifipTlir 


^HREE  \M. 
AND  WE  FIND 
OUR  FRIENDS 
A.  HUNTER 
AND  ED  FIN 
WENDING 
THEIR  WAV 
HOME  FROM 
THE  , 
SPORTSMENS 
BANQUET. 


I'LL  BAY!  5TOP  AROUND  IN  THE 
- MORNING  AND  ILL  SHOW  — 
I HIM  TO  YOU’.  M 


YOU  SHOULD  BEE  THE  NEW  T I 
HUNTING  DOG  1 GOT  TODAY, 

ED.  I WOULDN’T  SELL  ^ 
HIM  FOR  /A  MILLION  DOLLARS! 


OKAY! 
GOODNIGHT 
PAL'  _ 


IS  HE 
THAT 
GOOD? 


SHUCKS,  I FORGOT  NTY  KEY* 
I BETTER  UNDRESS  AND 
SNEAK  IN  THE  W1NDOW- 
AND  NOT  WAKEN 
TRUDY-  1 
PROMISED 
TO  BE  HOME 


DOES  THIS  BELONG  TO  YOU  MAAM 
I FOUND  IT  TRYING  TO  ' _ ' 


COMING  HOME  I AND  HE’S  ^ 
AT  THIS  HOUR,  7 PRACTICALLY  * 
ISN’T  IT  y NAKED  TOO - 
TERRIBLE?  f ITS  SCAVdALOUB 
_ ~ V-MOVE  OVER.  ^ 

WJfi&mwk.  60  1 can 

WMF  1 1 SEE  BETTER' Jip 
ftfl  I'LL  6ETV  . . ^ 

B wife-beaterT^^^I 

TOO' 


IT  TRYING  TO 
, CRAWL  IN  A 
i WINDOW 


I WHY, 
ARCHIE' 


MR.  FARMER! 


Help  Save  Your  Friends, 


❖ 


THE  QUAIL,  AND  OTHER 
SMALL  BIRDS  AND 
ANIMALS 


By  Using  a Flushing  Bar 


(A  POST  CARD  TO  THE  GAME  COMMISSION  WILL  SUPPLY  THE  DETAILS) 
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THAT  our  natural  resources  will  be  forever  safe-guarded  is  being  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  ever-growing  number  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  those  resources. 

For  example,  it  was  not  a mere  passing  interest  which  prompted  306  men  from  all 
walks  of  life  to  apply  for  entry  into  the  Game  Commission's  Training  School  on  June 
7 nor  was  that  interest  prompted  only  from  the  standpoint  of  acquiring  a position  which 
would  "tide  them  over"  until  something  better  came  along.  To  the  contrary  it  was 
prompted  by  enthusiasm  . 'orn  out  of  an  abiding  love  for  the  outdoors,  and  all  of  the 
things  of  the  outdoors.  These  men  were  not  looking  for  jobs;  they  wanted  sincerely 
to  dedicate  their  lives  to  a cause. 

Evidence  of  their  enthusiasm  was  apparent  on  every  hand;  through  their  conver- 
sation, through  their  eagerness,  through  the  fact  that  all  of  them  were  already  em- 
ployed, some  holding  very  good  positions  in  other  vocations. 

From  all  walks  of  life  them  came  — school  teachers,  farmers,  laborers,  machin- 
ists, electricians,  students,  miners,  mill  workers  — each  determined  to  make  an  heroic 
attempt  to  fulfill  a life-long  ambition.  Some  of  them  were  married,  some  of  them 
single;  some  of  them  were  members  of  sportsmen's  organizations  and  had  a pretty 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Commission's  program;  some  were  deputy  game  protectors 
who  served  the  Commission  well  for  many  years,  but  who  were  compelled  neverthe- 
less to  take  their  chances  on  entering  the  School  along  with  others  of  less  experience 
in  the  conservation  field;  some  came  knowing  full  well  that  their  Selective  Service 
rating  would  no  doubt  call  them  to  defense  of  Country  even  should  they  be  success- 
ful in  gaining  entrance  to  the  School. 

Out  of  the  306  who  applied,  239  came  to  Harrisburg  and  took  the  written  ex- 
amination. Cut  of  that  large  group,  50  attained  a rating  which  made  them  eligible 
to  take  the  second  or  oral  examination;  of  these  fifty,  8 failed,  14  were  rejected  by 
examining  physicians,  and  1 withdrew.  The  remaining  27  — one  of  the  finest  groups 
of  men  ever  to  enter  the  service  of  any  organization  — enrolled  at  the  School  on 
June  7. 

Whether  they  are  successful  in  reaching  their  goal  depends  upon  their  initiative, 
their  ability,  and  on  how  they  deport  themselves.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  School  and  his  staff  they  will  be  given  every  opportunity  to  get  the 
most  out  of  this  vocational  training.  Their  life  will  not  be  an  easy  one  for  the  next 
twelve  months  — they  will  have  to  study  hard  and  work  hard;  furthermore,  they  will 
have  to  sacrifice,  personally  and  at  home  — another  point  in  favor  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  enterprise.  When  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  they  will  receive  only 
very  little  monetary  compensation  during  their  schooling,  to  say  nothing  of  the  domes- 
tic adjustments  they  will  have  to  make,  especially  those  with  wives  and  children; 
when  you  realize  that  a few  sacrificed  even  their  places  of  business,  their  sincerity 
of  purpose  is  even  more  evident.  The  best  of  luck  to  the  lucky  27.  They  made  the 
grade  "on  their  own"  and  they  deserve  it. 
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“And  the  silence  of  the  great  mountain  ranges  was  often 
shattered  by  the  shrill,  defiant  cry  of  the  American  Eagle  . . . 
the  bald  eagle  . . . mighty  individual,  fierce  and  free  . . . symbol 
of  a great  nation  of  free  and  independent  people. 

THE  SPORTSMAN'S  PRAYER 

By  JIMMIE  GUTHRIE 

Thank  you  Cod,  for  my  being  born  an  American. 

For  putting  into  my  body  and  life  the  ideals  of  sportsmanship. 

For  placing  me  on  this  Earth  in  a spot  where  fields  and  forests  are  still  green,  and 
which  echo  the  sounds  of  wildlife  and  the  songs  and  whistling  of  birds  — not 
the  roar  of  cannon. 

Where  free  men  enjoy  hunting  camps  — not  the  agony  and  torture  of  Concentration 
Camps. 

Where  a drive  “over  the  top”  is  in  pursuit  of  the  wary  deer,  not  in  search  of  a fellow 
human. 

Where  a sudden  wh-r-r-  is  the  sound  of  a grouse,  — not  a Stuka,  or  dive  bomber. 

Where  I sit  contented  and  sentinel-like  for  hours,  scanning  the  Heavens  with  a 
practiced  eye  for  ducks  — not  enemy  raiders. 

Where  a “noisy  honk”  is  migrating  Geese  — not  an  air-raid  alarm. 

Where  a “depth  charge”  isn’t  for  the  destruction  of  humans  — but  a little  lead  sinker 
on  the  end  of  my  fishing  line. 

Where  the  steady  blast  of  catridges  signify  a nearby  trap  or  skeet  field  — not  a gory 
battlefield. 

Where  we  teach  our  “fourteen-year-olds”  the  use  of  guns  for  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion — not  for  the  destruction  of  our  neighbors. 

i’m  glad  I’m  an  American  Sportsman  — thank  you  Cod. 
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E.  LEE  Le  COMPTE  HONORED 

Served  Q uarter  of  a Century  as  Maryland’s  Chief  Game  Warden 


PROOF  of  the  contention  of  conservation 
leaders  that  if  you  want  a conservation 
program  to  succeed  you  must  insure  the 
continued  service  of  qualified  administrators, 
as  well  as  technical  and  field  employees,  was 
demonstrated  only  too  clearly  when  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  Federal  and  State  officials, 
sportsmen  and  conservationists  from  that  and 
nearby  states  including  Pennsylvania,  gath- 
ered at  dinner  at  6:30  P.  M„  Saturday,  May 
21,  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  to  honor 
E.  Lee  LeCompte,  State  Game  Warden  of 
Maryland  for  twenty-five  consecutive  years, 
the  head  of  a department  that  stands  as  a 
monument  to  his  sincerity  of  purpose,  to  his 
unflagging  energy  and  devotion  to  the  cause. 
Since  1920  his  position  was  covered  by  Civil 
Service.  As  a tribute  to  his  unbroken  record 
he  was  awarded  the  silver  wreath  of  oaken 
leaves,  the  highest  honor  conferred  by  the 
International  American  Academy  of  Science. 
The  award  was  made  by  Dr.  Albin  H.  Warth, 
provost  of  the  Academy. 

The  testimonial  was  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Maryland  State  Game  and  Fish 
Protection  Association,  venerable  conserva- 
tion organization,  which  worked  so  closely  in 
harmony  with  the  honored  guest,  and  which 
presented  him  with  a beautiful  mirror  with 
a duck  at  each  end  and  a very  substantial 
purse.  The  Deputy  Game  Wardens  also  pre- 
sented their  Chief  with  a silver  plaque,  and 
he  was  the  recipient  of  a gold  watch  pre- 
sented by  Henry  P.  Bridges,  Secretary  of  the 
Woodmont  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  J.  Hammond 
Brown,  president,  opened  the  ceremonies  and 
Talbott  Denmead,  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  and  first  chief  deputy  game  war- 
den serving  with  Warden  LeCompte,  presided 
as  toastmaster.  Former  U.  S.  Senator  Fred 
C.  Walcott  of  Connecticut,  long  a personal 
friend  of  Warden  LeCompte,  made  the  prin- 
cipal address,  in  which  he  lauded  Mr. 
LeCompte’s  accomplishments  in  a brief  sketch 
of  his  work. 

Virtually  more  than  500  residents  of  Mary- 
land and  nearby  States  were  on  hand  to  bear 
tribute  to  the  man  who  put  Maryland  in  the 
front  rank  of  states  in  conservation,  game 
breeding,  and  fish  culture.  Among  them  were 
such  notables  as  Governor  O’Conner,  former 
Governor  Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough,  Seth 
Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  representing  that 
State  as  well  as  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Commis- 
sions, and  other  Civil,  State  and  Federal 
officials. 

National  recognition  of  Maryland’s  game 
wardens’s  work  has  been  made  time  and 
again.  Mr.  LeCompte  was  elected  president 
of  the  International  Association  of  Game, 


Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners  in  1925, 
and  five  years  later  he  was  chosen  president 
of  the  American  Fisheries  Society.  This  or- 
ganization is  composed  of  ichthyologists, 
scientists  and  fish  culturists.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  American  Game  Conference  in 
1934,  and  was  long  a member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  of  the  United  State  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  He  has  been  vice-chairman 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Wildlife  Legis- 
lation since  1925. 

Fraternally,  and  in  civic  work,  Mr.  Le- 
Compte is  equally  well  known.  In  his  sixty- 
fifth  year,  Mr.  LeCompte  is  a big  man,  phy- 
sically, standing  over  six  feet;  he  is  hale, 
hearty  and  very  active,  often  putting  in  a 
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score  or  more  of  hours  a day  at  the  work 
he  chose  twenty-five  years  ago  as  a vocation. 
No  milk-and-water  conservationist,  he  has 
decided  views,  and  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands, he  can  and  does  speak  his  mind;  yet 
he  is  receptive  to  the  opinions  of  others. 

He  believes  in  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
game,  fish,  and  conservation  laws,  many  of 
which  he  caused  to  be  drafted.  He  has  nu 
toleration  for  the  fish  or  game  law  violators. 
He  holds  staunchly  to  the  theory  of  State’s 
rights  in  the  matter  of  administering  its  own 
fish  and  game;  and  he  is  a firm  believer  in 
the  vested  rights  of  the  sportsmen,  whose 
dollars,  in  the  form  of  licenses  fees,  are 
responsible  for  the  State’s  game  and  fish 
supply.  He  always  strives  to  increase  the 
pleasure  of  the  sportsmen  in  liberalizing  the 


taking  of  fish  and  game  as  far  as  possible 
without  detriment  to  the  supply. 

Always  an  ardent  Nimrod  himself,  Warden 
LeCompte  liked  nothing  better  in  days  gone 
by,  than  sport  in  the  field — hunting  behind 
a good  pair  of  dogs,  or  a day  in  the  duckblind 
when  the  wildfowl  were  flying.  Fate  has, 
indeed,  played  a nasty  trick  upon  Maryland’s 
Game  Warden.  That  fickle  Dame  cast  him 
in  the  role  of  providing  wild  game  for  the 
hunters  to  pursue,  the  fish  for  the  anglers  to 
catch,  and  then  made  him  so  busy  at  the 
job  that  he  himself  has  in  recent  years  en- 
joyed little  of  the  sport. 

Practically  from  its  inception,  the  Mary- 
land State  Game  Department  and  the  Fresh 
Water  Fisheries  Department,  which  have 
been  linked  together  since  1939,  have  been 
self-sustaining  receiving  no  appropriation 
whatsoever  from  the  State.  Their  support  is 
derived  solely  from  hunters’  and  anglers’ 
license  fees.  These  two  departments  are  now 
known  collectively  as  the  Maryland  State 
Game  and  Inland  Fish  Commission,  which 
is  administered  by  a non-salaried  commission 
of  five,  with  Warden  LeCompte  as  executive 
officer. 

With  his  appointment  on  June  1,  1916,  as 
State  Game  Warden,  LeCompte  started  from 
exactly  scratch.  His  was  a one-man  depart- 
ment, and  he  was  that  department.  His 
budget  for  the  next  two  years  was  $511. 
Under  his  guidance  the  one-man  department, 
with  virtually  no  assets,  in  which  he  has 
been  driver  and  truck  horse,  has  grown  into 
one  of  the  strongest  units  of  the  Maryland 
State  Government. 

Throughout  his  long  career  Warden 
LeCompte  has  stressed  the  value  of  educa- 
tion along  conservation  lines,  and  in  1927 
established  an  educational  program  in  the 
schools  in  the  counties  with  two  lecturers 
daily,  speaking  on  the  necessity  of  conserva- 
tion of  wildlife.  More  than  100,000  pupils 
annually  were  benefitted  by  these  lectures. 
A booklet,  in  color,  entitled  "Some  Birds  of 
Maryland”  was  published  by  the  Department 
and  is  still  being  used  as  textbood  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  State. 

Looking  ahead  after  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury of  preparation  Warden  LeCompte  can 
see  only  an  increasingly  fine  picture  for  the 
hunters  and  the  fishermen  unless  untoward 
events  should  occur. 

Typical  of  the  philosophy  and  sense  of 
humor  of  “The  Boss,”  which  has  carried  him 
over  many  rough  spots,  was  a recent  observa- 
tion— “We  started  from  scratch  and  we  have 
been  scratching  for  something  worth  while 
ever  since;  the  first  twenty-five  years  were 
the  hardest.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA  has  for  forty  years  call- 
ed its  Game  Law  enforcement  officers 
“Game  Protectors.”  The  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  this  State  regarded  its  field  of- 
ficers as  “Game  Wardens.”  The  duties  of  a 
Game  Protector  are  so  broad  and  varied  that 
the  word  “warden”  is  not  sufficiently  inclu- 
sive to  cover  his  numerous  functions.  It  is 
pleasant  to  observe  that  we  no  longer  regard 
our  custodians  of  wildlife  as  mere  police 
officers,  for  in  a more  proper  sense  they  must 
be  regarded  as  performing  a service  far  more 
vital  than  that  of  the  average  policeman. 

While  it  is  true  that  one  of  the  primary 
functions  of  a Game  Protector  is  to  patrol  his 
district  for  violations  of  the  Game  Law,  there 
are  so  many  other  important  duties  entering 
into  his  annual  routine  that  law  enforcement 
is  only  one  of  many  equally  important  duties. 
Although  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  he 
should  apprehend  some  violators  of  the  Game 
Law  in  his  district  in  the  course  of  a year,  his 
efficiency  is  not  measured  by  the  number  of 
arrests  he  makes,  cr  the  amount  of  fines  he 
collects.  Indeed,  it  would  undoubtedly  in- 
dicate a pleasing  trend  toward  a much  more 
desirable  state  of  affairs  if  the  number  of 
prosecutions  should  show  a substantial  de- 
cline in  the  future.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only 
human  to  assume  that  we  now  have,  and  shall 
continue  to  have,  a careless  element  that  will 
disregard  not  only  the  Game  Law  but  all 
other  similar  laws;  for  that  reason,  it  is 
reasonable  to  anticipate  that,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  beneficial  wildlife,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate force  of  law  enforcement  officers  to 
curb  this  small  minority  of  our  people. 

The  good  sportsmen  who  observes  the  law, 
and  this  class  includes  well  over  90%  of  all 
who  engage  in  the  sport  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, need  harbor  no  fear  whatsoever  of  the 
Game  Protector.  On  the  contrary,  he  should 


and  dees  welcome  him  as  an  energetic  friend 
constantly  working  for  his  best  interests. 
Little  does  the  average  hunter  realize,  for 
instance,  how  many  long  dreary  nights  the 
Game  Protector  spends  quietly  in  the  deep 
forests  in  an  effort  to  apprehend  reported 
violators  and  thus  preserve  the  game  for  the 
legitimate  sportsman.  By  undergoing  such 
hardships  he  is  working  for  the  feUow  who 
is  sportsman  enough  to  wait  until  the  season 
opens.  Although  the  percentage  of  those 
who  have  no  respect  for  law  is  comparatively 
small,  this  small  group  could,  if  not  stopped, 
do  serious  damage  to  the  supply  of  game 
birds  and  animals  prior  to  the  open  season, 
were  it  not  for  the  diligence  of  the  Game 
Protector. 

In  addition  to  law  enforcement,  what  you 
may  ask,  are  some  of  the  other  duties  of  a 
modern  Game  Protector?  He  is  also  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  investigating,  and 
alleviating  where  possible,  numerous  com- 
plaints of  damage  by  game  birds  and  animals 
to  personal  property.  There  are  periods 
throughout  the  year  when  this  duty  demands 
a considerable  portion  of  his  time,  but  valu- 
ing as  he  does  the  goodwill  of  the  farmer 
or  landowner,  he  responds  promptly  to  all 
complaints  and  cooperates  in  alleviating 
them.  The  farmer  or  orchardist  has  certain 
rights  to  protect  his  property,  and  these  are 
explained  to  him  in  detail.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  often  becomes  necessary  to  trap  small 
game,  such  as  rabbits,  pheasants  and  rac- 
coons alive,  and  remove  it  to  more  desirable 
areas  where  no  damage  will  be  done  and 
where  the  public  may  enjoy  hunting  it. 

Feeding  game  is  also  one  of  the  major 
activities  of  the  Game  Protector.  Pennsyl- 
vania winters  have  been  sufficiently  severe 
in  recent  years  to  demand  extensive  artificial 
feeding  of  wild  game,  particularly  the  smaller 
species,  to  bring  them  safely  through  to  the 


Spring  breeding  season.  It  often  becomes 
necessary  for  him  to  wade  deep  snows,  car- 
rying heavy  burdens  of  ear  corn  or  scratch 
grain  over  his  shoulder,  so  that  gray  squir- 
rels he  had  seen  on  a mountainside,  a flock 
of  turkeys  he  has  observed  in  a ravine,  or  a 
fine  covey  of  quail  he  has  been  watching  all 
through  the  Fall,  will  survive  until  Spring 
time.  Thousands  of  tons  of  game  food  are 
carried  out  in  this  manner  every  winter  by 
the  Game  Protector  with  the  splendid  assist- 
ance of  interested  sportsmen,  Boy  Scouts, 
mail  carriers,  farmers  and  others. 

Another  important  function  of  a Game 
Protector  is  that  a releasing  wild  game  for 
restocking  purposes.  In  Pennsylvania  more 
than  $300,000  a year  is  spent  for  the  purchase 
and  propagation  of  game  for  restocking,  and 
the  task  of  properly  releasing  game  in  suit- 
able areas  is  a big  one.  His  job  is  to  see 
that  it  is  placed  on  lands  open  to  public 
hunting  where  there  is  sufficient  food  and 
cover  for  it  to  thrive.  When  received  it  must 
be  liberated  with  the  least  possible  delay,  as 
any  failure  on  his  part  to  liberate  birds 
promptly,  or  release  rabbits  from  their  crates, 
may  mean  substantial  losses. 

The  promotion  of  public  relations,  primar- 
ily between  the  landowner  and  the  sports- 
man, has  grown  to  be  one  of  his  major 
duties.  He  constantly  strives  to  impress 
upon  the  landowner  the  value  of  planting 
game  foods  and  providing  additional  cover 
for  game  birds  and  animals.  Thanks  to  those 
efforts  the  landowner  is  planting  more  food 
for  game,  is  permitting  certain  food  plants  to 
stand  as  food  for  game  in  Winter,  and  is 
allowing  more  brush  and  other  cover  to  re- 
main on  his  land.  Because  he  realizes  the 
value  of  such  practices,  the  landowner  bene- 
fits by  prevention  of  soil  erosion  and  the 
presence  of  birds  that  assist  him  in  destroy- 
ing insects.  The  sportsman  likewise  benefits 
by  more  game  and  additional  hunting  priv- 
ileges. 

The  antagonism  which  at  one  time  existed 
between  the  landowner  and  the  hunter  isj 
rapidly  being  overcome  through  just  such 
methods  as  these.  The  hunter  is  showing 
more  respect  for  the  landowner’s  property,; 
thus  increasing  his  opportunities  to  hunt 
without  encountering  discouraging  “trespass” 
signs.  The  Game  Protector  also  often  acts 
as  the  arbiter  of  differences  of  a minor  nature 
between  the  sportsman  and  the  landowner. 
Consequently,  much  more  land  is  open  to 
public  hunting  today  than  in  former  years 
when  there  was  no  such  mutual  understand- 
ing. 

Along  similar  channels  in  the  line  of  duty 
of  a Game  Protector  is  the  promotion  of  an 
educational  campaign  throughout  his  district 
He  is  often  called  upon  to  address  groups  oi 
school  students,  Boy  Scouts,  and  members1 
of  sportsmen’s  organizations,  giving  him  ex- 
cellent opportunities  to  reveal  the  value  ol 
birds  as  destroyers  of  insects  and  portray  the 
methods  whereby  game  animals  can  be  prop- 
erly encouraged  to  increase  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all  residents  of  his  community.1 

This  intensive  study  of  wildlife  by  all.  in- 
terested groups  is  promoting  a better  appre- 
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•iation  of  all  species  and  is  of  inestimable 
ralue  in  creating  a closer  observance  of  the 
;ame  laws.  When  one  begins  to  realize  the 
nsect-destroying  properties  of  the  quail,  the 
Peasant,  and  our  smaller  insectivorous  birds, 
le  is  more  inclined  to  take  care  of  them  and 
las  less  inclination  to  destroy  or  discourage 
hem.  The  Game  Protector  is  ever  on  the 
ilert  to  educate  the  people  in  his  community 
is  to  the  true  economical  and  recreational 
/alues  of  the  wild  creatures  which  live  round 
md  about  them. 

The  educational  activities  of  a Game  Pro- 
:ector,  coupled  with  his  efforts  to  promote 
setter  public  relations,  constitute  a program 
n itself,  and  demand  a considerable  portion 
sf  his  time.  He  well  knows  that  the  better 
his  program  can  be  promoted,  the  more 
simplified  will  be  his  job  of  law  enforcement 
and  other  similar  duties  which  at  times  are 
sot  always  pleasant.  His  job  is  to  make 
Eriends  readily,  to  speak  in  public,  and  to 
successfully  instruct  in  sound  wildlife  man- 
agement practices.  While  it  is  realized  that 
lot  every  Game  Protector  can  possibly  be 
expert  in  all  these  qualifications,  it  is  never- 
theless a fact  that  as  he  grows  in  experience 
in  the  work  his  ability  to  promote  public 
relations  and  educational  programs  improves. 
He  soon  acquires  the  two-fold  advantage  of 
speaking  from  actual  observation  and  experi- 
ence. 

In  addition  to  these  somewhat  regular 
duties  of  a Game  Protector,  there  are  often 
services  of  an  emergency  nature  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  perform  and  which  have 
proven  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  public. 
For  example,  during  the  disastrous  flood  of 
1936,  and  again  in  the  flood  of  1940,  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Protectors  were  rushed  to  the 
scenes  where  the  most  serious  situations  de- 
veloped and  rendered  twenty-four-hour  ser- 
vice in  saving  lives  and  property.  They 
served  willingly  and  tirelessly  in  these  emerg- 
encies, and  the  many  men,  women  and  child- 
ren they  removed  from  flooded  buildings  will 
not  soon  forget  them.  When  the  flood  call 
came,  they  immediately  set  aside  all  regular 
activities  and  devoted  their  full  time  to  the 
emergency. 

There  are  other  such  emergency  services 
to  which  a Game  Protector  responds.  Recent- 
ly in  western  Pennsylvania  a Game  Protector 
was  called  upon  to  assist  in  finding  a woman 
who,  during  a severe  snowstorm,  had  wan- 
dered into  the  forest  on  foot  and  become  lost. 
Throughout  many  hours  of  the  night  this 
officer  and  his  dog  led  the  hunt  until  it  was 
concluded  by  the  discovery  of  the  dead  body 
in  the  snow.  This  is  just  another  example 
of  the  many  unusual  services  a Game  Protec- 
tor cheerfully  gives  to  humanity. 

Raging  forest  fires  often  call  him  to  the 
front.  Many  long  hours  are  spent  fighting 
such  fires  so  that  the  forests  may  be  pre- 
served and  wildlife  saved.  Some  Game  Pro- 
tectors in  forest  areas  carry  special  equip- 
ment for  fire  fighting,  and  their  presence  in 
the  woods  is  often  instrumental  in  stopping 
small  fires  before  they  develop  into  conflagra- 
tions. Such  service  is  of  direct  benefit  to 
sportsmen  and  the  general  public;  without  it 


He  feeds  game  during  winter. 


a heavy  loss  of  wildlife,  as  well  as  watershed 
protection,  would  undoubtedly  result. 

A Game  Protector  also  has  full  authority 
to  enforce  the  Fish  and  the  Forestry  Laws. 
During  the  Spring  and  Summer  months,  par- 
ticularly during  the  trout  and  bass  seasons, 
he  gives  full  cooperation  to  Fish  Wardens  in 
enforcing  fish  regulations.  It  is  his  duty, 
under  the  law,  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
fish  protection  and  to  see  that  the  fisherman 
plays  the  game  according  to  the  rules. 

Laws  to  protect  the  forests  not  only  against 
fire  but  against  destruction  by  other  means, 
such  as  the  unlawful  cutting  and  removal  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  branches  thereof,  also  come 


within  the  province  of  a Game  Protector.  His 
frequent  warnings  to  the  thoughtless  hunter 
or  picnicker  against  the  careless  throwing  of 
a match,  or  the  fisherman  against  tossing 
away  a lighted  cigarette,  are  only  too  well 
known  to  the  active  sportsman. 

Along  another  line  of  duty  he  cooperates  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Dog  Law.  When  in- 
fractions of  that  Law  are  observed,  such  as 
unlicensed  dogs,  or  even  licensed  dogs,  run- 
ning at  large,  he  is  prompt  to  notify  the 
owner  of  the  dogs,  or  turn  the  information 
over  to  the  Dog  Law  agent  if.  in  his  judg- 
ment legal  action  is  advisable.  Game  Protcc- 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 


He  makes  sure  that  the  game  laws  are  enforced. 
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The  Life  Equation  of  the 


ALTHOUGH  a comparatively  recent  addition  to  the  avifauna  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  ringneck  pheasant  (Phasianus  colchicus 
torquatus)  is  now  one  of  the  important  game  birds  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. For  the  purposes  of  securing  information  that  will  aid 
in  shaping  management  policies  for  this  species,  a study  of  the 
ecology  and  management  of  the  pheasant  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit. 

The  pheasant  study  is  being  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  Biologist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
and  Dr.  P.  F.  English,  Associate  Professor  of  Wildlife  Management, 
Department  of  Zoology  and  Entomology,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Leopold  (1933)  terms  the  collective  action  of  the  environmental 
factors  on  a given  species  in  a given  locality  through  a typical 
year  the  “life  equation”  of  the  species.  This  paper  presents  the 
available  information  on  the  life  equation  of  the  ringneck  pheasant 
in  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  These  data  result  from  an  investiga- 
tion conducted  between  July  1,  1938,  and  October  31,  1939. 

This  intensive  study  of  pheasant  populations  was  made  on  a 1,675- 
acre  sample  tract  in  Lehigh  County.  The  area  is  considered  typical 
of  the  first-class  pheasant  range  and  is  in  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive agricultural  sections  of  the  State. 

On  many  farms  a four-crop  rotation — consisting  of  alfalfa  or 
clover,  followed  by  corn,  then  potatoes,  and  finally  wheat — is  prac- 
ticed. At  times  the  rotation  is  varied  to  include  winter  barley, 
oats,  or  soybeans.  With  a few  exceptions,  no  large  dairies  are 
kept;  and  the  percentage  of  the  land  area  in  pasture  is  small. 
Table  1 presents  the  acreage  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  land 
area  on  the  study  tract  occupied  by  each  cover  type  during  the 
summer  of  1939. 

The  pheasant  population  of  the  Lehigh  County  study  area  on 
October  15,  1938,  was  estimated  to  be  about  950  birds,  or  1 bird 
to  1.8  acres.  This  figure  was  obtained  by  a roadside-census  method 
in  September  and  October  (Randall  and  Bennett,  1939),  supple- 
mented by  daily  observations  and  censusing  with  a well  trained 
pointer.  During  September  pollen  in  the  air  interfered  with  the 
dog’s  scenting  birds  except  very  early  in  the  morning,  but  by 
October  only  a few  species  of  plants  retained  pollen  and  the  dog 
was  used  very  successfully. 

The  1938  pheasant  season  extended  from  October  31  through 
November  26.  The  number  of  hunters  using  the  study  area  and 
their  daily  kill  were  recorded.  In  isolated  portions  of  the  study 
tract,  cooperating  farmers  aided  the  writer  by  listing  the  number  of 
birds  taken  by  sportsmen  on  their  property.  From  all  sources  the 
kill  of  legal  cock  birds  was  estimated  to  be  266  (Table  2).  Fifty- 
six  per  cent  of  these  birds  were  killed  on  the  opening  day,  and 
about  85  per  cent  were  killed  during  the  first  week  of  the  season. 

Crippling  losses  were  high.  Data  secured  from  cooperating 
sportsmen  revealed  a loss  of  about  33  per  cent  of  the  birds  shot 
in  eastern  Pennsylvania  (Randall,  1939b).  Interviews  with  hunters 
and  observations  on  the  study  area  indicated  a similar  crippling 
loss.  In  addition  to  the  reported  kill,  133  birds  were  believed  to 
have  died  in  consequence  of  the  shooting  season  (Table  2). 

A few  hen  pheasants  were  killed  by  hunters,  either  by  mistake 
or  intentionally.  These  birds  were  often  left  where  they  fell.  The 
dog  used  by  the  writer  near  the  end  of  the  season  found  several 
dead  females.  Farmers  also  reported  hens  illegally  killed.  About 

•Dept.  Zoology  and  Entomology,  Pa.  State  College.  Reprinted  from  Trans- 
actions Fifth  North  American  Wildlife  Conference,  1940. 


TABLE  1. — Land  use,  summer,  1939. 


Crop 

Acreage 

Per  cent  of 
total  area 

Wheat  

489 

29.2 

Corn  

326 

19.5 

Potatoes  

300 

18.0 

Alfalfa  and  clover 

206 

12.2 

Barley  

123 

7.3 

Oats  

104 

6.2 

Wasteland  

50 

3.0 

Pasture  

19 

1.1 

Soybeans  

1 2 

0.7 

Orchards  

7 

0 4 

Sweet  clover  

5 

0.3 

Conifer  plantations  

3 

0.2 

Farmyards,  etc 

31 

1.9 

1,675 

100  0 
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thirty -five  hen  pheasants  were  believed  to  have  been  shot  during 
the  gunning  season. 

During  the  fall  a few  birds  were  killed  by  accidents  or  preda- 
tors. On  the  study  area  five  pheasants  lost  their  lives  in  November 
by  flying  into  the  sides  of  buildings.  Fall  mortality  from  all  sources 
except  hunting  comprised  only  fifteen  pheasants. 

The  large  fields  of  standing  corn  on  the  study  area  provided  the 
only  suitable  escape  cover  from  gunners.  These  fields  were  ex-  / 
tensively  utilized  as  havens,  but  many  harassed  birds  were  driven  J 
from  the  area  to  more  adequate  escape  cover  nearby.  A wood  ol 
several  hundred  acres  was  about  a mile  from  the  study  tract 
Pheasants  flocked  to  this  wood  for  safety  during  the  open  season 
The  number  of  pheasants  that  left  the  study  area  for  better  escape 
cover  had  to  be  determined  by  an  indirect  method.  After  the  ' k 
mortality  from  all  fall  decimating  factors  was  totaled  and  the  post- 
hunting season  census  was  completed,  the  difference  between  these 
figures  was  regarded  as  the  number  of  birds  driven  from  the  ares 
by  hunting.  This  movement  apparently  involved  201  pheasant:  ( 

(Table  2).  Few  of  these  ever  returned  to  the  study  tract,  foi  S 
excellent  winter  habitats  were  available  near  their  refuges. 

During  the  winter  all  censusing  was  done  while  the  ground  wa: 
covered  with  several  inches  of  snow.  The  pheasants  were  concen- 
trated at  such  times  in  standing  cornfields,  fencerows,  thickets 
conifer  plantations,  and  other  good  cover;  and  the  task  of  censusini 
was  simplified.  A hound  was  used  to  aid  in  flushing  the  birds 
The  post-hunting-season  census,  completed  on  December  2,  re- 
vealed that  300  pheasants  were  still  on  the  study  area. 

By  February  1 the  pheasant  population  had  dropped  to  209  birds 
a loss  of  91.  Three  of  these  birds  were  killed  in  accidents.  Ter 
birds,  or  3 per  cent  of  the  population,  were  victims  of  variou 
predators. 

During  the  early  winter  seventy-eight  pheasants  moved  off  th< 
area.  Forty  of  these  birds  left  immediately  after  an  11 -acre  stand 
ing  corneld  in  which  they  had  fed  and  loafed  was  machine-pickec 
in  late  December.  Several  other  flocks  moved  from  the  area  wher 
their  food  supplies  were  cut  off  by  snow.  These  birds  had  beer 
feeding  in  cornfields  harvested  with  a mechanical  corn-picker 
Although  this  machine  missed  from  3 to  5 per  cent  of  the  grain 
It  broke  the  stalks  less  than  a foot  above  the  ground.  A light  snow 
fall  covered  this  food  supply  and  forced  the  pheasants  to  othe 
habitats. 

On  half  of  the  study  tract,  known  as  the  Spring  Creek  Unit,  14. 
per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  was  occupied  by  hand-picked  stand 
ing  cornfields.  On  the  other  half  of  the  study  tract,  designated  a, 
the  Brooksides  Unit,  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the  land  area  supportec  j 
standing  corn.  Plenty  of  winter  cover  was  available  on  both  units 
A realignment  of  the  pheasant  population  resident  on  the  stud; 
tract  began  about  the  time  of  the  first  major  snowfall.  By  Februar; 

1,  184  birds  were  living  on  the  Spring  Creek  Unit,  a population 


TABLE  2. — Life  equation  for  pheasants. 


Date 

Item  and  computation 

Gain 

Loss 

Cur  re 
popul 
tion 

On  Oct.  30,  1938 

Fall  population  

950 

Oct.  31  to 

Nov.  26,  1938 

Legal  kill  

266 

Crippling  loss  

133 

Illegal  kill  

Fall  mortality  

15 

Driven  from  study  area  by  hunting 

201 

By  Dec.  2.  1938 

Total  hunting  season  losses 

650 

300 

Early  winter  mortality 

13 

Strayed  from  area 

78 

By  Feb.  1,  1939 

Total  early  winter  losses 

91 

209 

Late  winter  and  early  spring  mortality 

30 

Strayed  on  area  from  surrounding  territory 

25 

By  Apr.  12,  1939 

Net  late  winter  losses 

5 

204 

Sex  ratio  = 27  cocks  and  177  hens 

By  July  15,  1939 

Late  spring  and  early  suninver  mortality 

24 

180 

May  to 

August,  1939 

80  clutches  successful  at  9.7  birds  per  clutch.... 

776 

956 

May  to 

Sept.,  1939 

Juvenile  mortality  

96 

860 

By  Sept.  20,  1939 

Late  summer  adult  mortality 

10 

850 

Sept.  20.  1939 

Current  population  

850 

41 
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SIZE  OF  HAREM 

FIG.  1 — Number  of  hens  in  harems. 


! 1 bird  to  4.5  acres;  only  twenty-five  pheasants  remained  on  the 
rooksides  Unit,  a population  of  1 bird  to  34  acres  (Randall,  1939a). 
he  amount  of  standing  corn  apparently  determines  to  a large 
ttent  the  number  of  pheasants  that  an  area  in  southeastern  Penn- 
dvania  will  winter. 

Late  winter  mortality  among  the  study-area  pheasants  reduced 
le  population  by  thirty  birds.  It  was  believed  that  twenty-seven 
E these  were  taken  by  predators.  Although  many  kills  were 
ridently  the  work  of  raptors,  the  predators  responsible  for  most 
E the  kills  could  not  be  identified.  Cooper’s  haws  (Accipiter 
~>operi)  were  flushed  from  two  kills  and  were  suspected  of  others, 
heasants  were  very  much  afraid  of  Cooper’s  hawks.  A hen 
heasant  was  killed  by  a Cooper’s  hawk  in  a standing  cornfield 
uring  the  afternoon  of  January  20.  Previously  thirty  birds  had 
aten  there  daily,  but  for  four  days  thereafter  no  pheasants  fed 
l this  cornfield.  Ten  days  later  the  pheasants  still  did  not  loiter 
l this  cornfield  as  they  had  before:  they  sought  brushy  cover  as 
non  as  they  had  finished  feeding. 

Much  of  the  winter  and  early  spring  predation  occurred  during 
ate  March  and  early  April.  Fourteen  birds,  or  7 per  cent  of  the 
;udy  area  population,  were  taken  by  predators  between  March  15 
nd  April  10.  Errington  (1937)  stated  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
Jmporary  increase  in  vulnerability  of  pheasants  to  general  preda- 
on  about  the  time  the  birds  began  their  mating  and  nesting 
ctivities.  As  mating  activities  began  in  late  March  this  might 
ccount  for  the  increased  pressure  from  predators.  At  this  period 
le  pheasants  began  to  expose  themselves  much  more  freely  than 
ley  did  earlier  in  the  winter,  probably  owing  to  mating  and 
esting  impulses. 

The  pheasant  study  revealed  the  need  of  greater  proximity  of 
Dod  and  cover.  All  too  often,  dense  fencerows  and  other  good 


TABLE  5. — Per  cent  acreage-use  values,  study  area. 


ver  type 

Value 

Cover  type 

Value 

adsides  

Pasture  

1.5 

ncerows  

0.6 

nifer  plantations  

5.5 

Barley  

0.2 

asteland  

0.2 

falfa  and  clover 

4.4 

Potatoes  

0.2 

in  Pennsylvania 


TABLE  4. — Distribution  of  nests  by  dates  and  cover  types. 


Date  of 
first  egg 
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61 
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6 

63 

10 

1 

0 

3 
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5 
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8 

0 
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1 

47 
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2 
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o 
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1 

0 

0 
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I 

19 

July 

1-15 

2 

0 

3 

2 | 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

July 

16-31 

0 

1 

1 

0 | 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Totals 

1 6 

13 

30 

ir>3  1 

26 

5 

2 

| 

12 

257 

winter  cover  were  on  an  area  but  no  permanent  food  supply  was 
available.  On  a few  areas,  cornshocks  or  other  foods  were  available 
but  cover  was  lacking.  Both  food  and  cover  must  be  present,  close 
to  each  other  and  preferably  adjoining.  Studies  in  Iowa  during  the 
severe  winter  of  1935-36  revealed  that  pheasants  in  the  open  may 
choke  or  freeze  to  death  in  sub-zero  weather  accompanied  by 
strong  winds  (Green  and  Beed,  1936).  Green  (1938)  found  that 
during  this  severe  winter  survival  was  high  in  those  flocks  that 
needed  to  range  only  a short  distance  from  good  cover  for  food,  and 
was  poor  in  those  flocks  that  were  forced  to  travel  a considerable 
distance  from  cover  for  food.  The  ideal  winter  pheasant  habitat 
is  probably  a hand-picked  standing  cornfield  surrounded  by  thick 
fencerows  or  other  brushy  cover. 

The  spring  census,  completed  with  the  aid  of  the  pointer  on  April 
12,  revealed  that  204  birds  were  resident  on  the  study  area.  This 
was  a population  of  about  1 bird  to  8 acres. 

The  spring  movement  during  late  March  and  early  April  had 
distributed  the  population  evenly  over  the  area.  In  midwinter 
only  25  pheasants  had  remained  on  the  Brooksides  Unit,  while  the 
Spring  Creek  Unit  had  harbored  184  birds.  By  April  12  the  popu- 
lation of  the  two  areas  were  approximately  equal. 

The  spring  or  breeding-season  population  consisted  of  27  cock 
pheasants  and  177  hens,  a sex  ratio  of  1 cock  to  7 hens.  Spring 
and  early  summer  mortality  from  accidents  and  predation  reduced 
the  adult  population  to  154  hens  and  26  cocks  by  July  15.  This 
was  a sex  ratio  of  1 male  to  6 females. 

The  ringneck  pheasant  is  a polygamous  animal,  evincing  a terri- 
torial type  of  polygamy.  A cock  bird  appropriates  a territory  in 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


TABLE  6. — Nest  locations  in  17.4-acre  cloverfleld  on  basis  of  area. 


Distance  from 
edge  in  feet 

Area  of  strip 
in  acres 

No.  nests 
in  strip 

Nests  per 
acre 

0-  50 

7.5 

4 

.53 

50-100 

7.0 

10 

1.43 

100-150 

6.5 

7 

1.08 

150-200 

6.1 

4 

.66 

Over  200 

2.9 

3 

1.03 

Totals 

30.0 

28 
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A FAMILY  REUNION 


T’  fir''  i>*- n’  -r  000  ncros  of  State  Game  L,nnds,  and  an  additional  1,000  acres  of 
adjoining:  timber  recently  in  Clearfield  County,  near  McGee’s  Mills. 


ON  May  4 State  officials  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
Chairmen  Vice-Chairmen  and  Secretaries  of 
the  several  Divisions  of  the  Federation,  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Game  Commission,  its 
Executive  Staff  and  Field  Division  Super- 
visors were  guests  of  Ross  L.  Leffler,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission,  at  his  beautiful  sum- 
mer camp  near  New  Florence,  Westmoreland 
County,  for  an  informal  conference  concern- 
ing their  mutual  problems  to  answer  ques- 
tions that  might  arise,  and  to  get  better 
acquainted  all  around. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  President 
Leffler  was  host  to  gatherings  of  this  kind. 
At  different  times  division  officers  of  the 
Federation  and  local  representatives  of  the 
Commission  assembled  there  and  discussed 
in  open  forum  the  many  problems  besetting 
both  groups.  But  it  was  the  first  time  that 
practically  all  the  Federation’s  officers  and 
the  officials  of  the  Commission  joined  hands 
in  such  a conference. 

Although  strictly  informal,  and  although 
conducted  largely  on  a purely  social  and  per- 
sonal contact  basis,  I nevertheless  took  a few 
notes  of  the  various  discussions.  Many  ex- 
pressions were  aired  and  no  punches  were 
pulled  on  either  side.  Every  argument  was 
a constructive  one,  and  the  wholesome  atmos- 
phere which  prevailed  throughout  convinced 
me  that  the  more  of  such  gatherings  that  are 
held  the  more  progressive  and  better  under- 
stood the  wildlife  conservation  movement  in 
Pennsylvania  will  become. 

One  of  the  foremost  discussions,  which  was 
opened  by  R.  S.  Cooper,  President  of  the 
Southwest  Division,  concerned  forest  and 
grass  fires.  Seth  Myers  and  Robert  Steventon 
also  spoke  on  this  important  subject. 

Following  the  discussion  of  the  fire  situa- 
tion Archie  Hanes,  Vice-President  of  the 


Federation,  who  presided  in  the  absence  of 
President  Merritts  due  to  illness,  appointed 
a Committee  consistings  of  R.  S.  Cooper, 
Seth  Myers  and  Robert  Steventon  to  draft  a 
resolution  for  submission  at  the  afternoon 
session.  The  resolution,  which  was  subse- 
quently adopted,  reads  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  the  rapidly  increasing 
amount  of  forest  and  grass  fires  within 
the  Commonwealth  has  vividly  brought 
to  our  attention  the  destruction  of  valu- 
able timber,  wildlife,  wildlife  food  sup- 
ply and  cover,  the  depletion  of  the 
natural  water  table,  and  danger  to  human 
life  and  property,  and, 

WHEREAS,  various  State  and  Federal 
departmental  employees  working  nearby 
are  not  available  in  forest  and  grass  fire 
emergencies  without  loss  of  full  time 
compensation,  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
urge  that  a cooperative  effort  between 
all  State  and  Federal  Departments  hav- 
ing men  working  near  where  forest  and 
grass  fires  originate,  that  said  employees 
be  authorized  to  extinguish  said  fires, 
with  uninterrupted  compensation  from 
their  respective  Departments. 

Ray  Armstrong  brought  up  the  subject  of 
the  raccoon  season,  pointing  out  that  he  felt 
that  for  the  northwestern  division  a season 
beginning  November  1 and  ending  December 
31,  with  a two  a night,  fifteen  a season  limit, 
would  work  out  very  satisfactorily. 

Charles  Nehf  of  Allentown  presented  a 
motion  to  request  the  Game  Commission  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  its  educational  program 
to  include  more  exhibits.  The  motion,  which 
was  seconded  by  Rev.  Darlington  R.  Kulp, 
Second  Vice-President  of  the  Federation,  was 
unanimously  adopted. 


Wilbur  Cramer  was  asked  to  explain  thi 
plans  for  the  Training  School.  He  stateo 
that  2,356  brochures  were  sent  out  to  in 
quiries  accumulated  since  the  last  class  wa 
enrolled,  that  647  applications  were  requestei 
and  mailed,  that  370  applications  were  filet 
of  which  a considerable  number  were  re 
jected  because  they  could  not  meet  the  re 
quirements,  and  that  around  300  were  on  thi 
eligible  list  for  the  examination,  of  whicl 
69  were  deputies. 
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Some  one  raised  the  question  as  to  whethe 
or  not  the  Commission  planned  to  proceet 
with  its  redistricting  program,  and  Mr.  Gor 
don,  in  answer  to  the  query,  said  the  Com 
mission  had  decided  to  put  it  into  effect  a 
of  June  1.  Mr.  Leffler  also  discussed  the  nev 
program,  pointing  out  that  it  should  be  par 
ticularly  advantageous  to  the  sportsmen  be 
cause  under  it  they  could  report  violation, 
to  any  field  officer  rather  than  waste  timu 
trying  to  contact  a certain  one,  and  that  i 
will  assure  all  section  of  the  State  more  am 
better  service. 

The  matter  of  purchasing  bulldozers  am 
other  equipment  for  improving  game  foot 
plots  was  raised  by  Chairman  Hanes,  wht 
thought  that  Pittman-Robertson  funds  coult 
be  used  to  acquire  this  machinery.  Mr.  Mor 
ten,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Land  Manage 
ment  of  the  Commission,  explained  that  thi 
Commission  had  already  approved  — in  fac 
had  already  purchased  — tractors  for  carryinj 
on  this  work  and  that  he  felt  certain  that  a 
additional  equipment  becomes  necessary  i 
would  undoubtedly  approve  its  purchase. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Cooper,  while  discussing  thi 
ethics  of  sportsmanship,  said  that  an  exampli 
should  certainly  be  made  of  the  fellows  wh< 
tear  down  gates  and  bars  leading  into  road 
on  the  State  Game  Lands. 

One  of  the  confreres  inquired  as  to  wheij 
the  State  was  going  to  confirm  the  newly  ap 
pointed  members  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Com 
missions,  and  his  query  subsequently  led  ti 
unanimous  endorsement  of  Commissioner 
Lamberton  and  Gipple,  whose  terms  havt 
expired,  for  reappointment. 

Dr.  Banker  asked  that  the  Chairman  of  tin 
Forestry  Committee  contact  the  Departmen 
of  Forests  and  Waters  to  ascertain  wha 
action  they  are  going  to  take  on  the  recom 
mendations  made  by  the  Federation  at  it 
last  meeting,  and  that  the  Committee  notif; 
the  Secretaries  and  Directors  of  the  variou 
divisions  before  the  next  meeting  in  July. 
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Ray  Armstrong  suggested  that  the  Secre 
tary  write  the  Chairman  of  the  Legislativ 
Committee  to  prepare  bills  covering  all  legis 
lative  action  recommendations  made  by  th 
Federation  during  the  past  three  years  fo 
submission  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

Charles  Nehf,  Secretary  of  the  Predato 
Animal  Control  Study  Committee,  was  askei 
to  make  a report  on  the  progress  being  mad 
by  that  body.  He  reported  that  to  date  al 
the  sub -committees  were  functioning  and  tha 
as  soon  as  Chairman  Dean  Watts  felt  tha 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  them  to  pur 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Wildlife  Insurance  For  The  Americas 


Photo  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Se-vice 

Trumpeter  Swan.  Red  Roek  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Montana. 


The  United  States,  acting  through  the  De- 
triment of  the  Interior,  is  ready  to  carry 
orward  its  part  under  the  Inter-American 
Convention  on  Nature  Protection  and  Wild- 
ife  Preservation  recently  ratified  by  the 
senate. 

Seventeen  American  republics,  including 
;he  United  States,  now  have  signed  the  pact 
;o  protect  nature  and  preserve  wildlife  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  treaty  calls  for  the 
establishment  and  extension  of  national 
parks,  nature  areas,  and  similar  reservations 
vhich  will  preserve  natural  wonders,  excep- 
aonal  scenery,  or  places  of  outstanding  his- 
;oric  or  scientific  interest.  It  also  provides 
for  the  protection  of  wildlife  in  these  areas. 

Principal  beneficiaries  under  the  pact  will 
ae  the  numerous  species  of  migratory  birds 
that  go  back  and  forth  between  the  two  con- 
tinents. These  include  the  Hudsonian  curlew, 
jpland  plover,  and  other  shorebirds;  bob- 
Dlink,  nighthawk,  barn  and  other  swallows; 
most  of  the  wood  warblers  and  vireos;  sev- 
eral thrushes;  orioles;  and  many  species  of 
the  large  family  of  sparrows. 

Mammals  also  will  receive  consideration 
under  the  new  pact.  Several  forms  of  vanish- 
ing or  depleted  species  that  will  particularly 
benefit  under  conservation  measures  include 
the  huemal,  a deer  that  inhabits  the  Andes, 
the  brocket,  the  rare  pudu,  and  other  species 
af  South  American  deer  that  have  been 
greatly  reduced  during  the  last  century;  the 
ocelot;  the  wild  chinchilla;  and  the  tapir. 

Aside  from  sentimental  reasons,  these  birds 
and  mammals  are  of  economic  value.  Food 
habits  investigations  have  shown,  for  ex- 
ample, that  many  song  and  insectivorous 
birds  are  economically  important  in  man’s 
warfare  on  insect  and  wood  pests. 

Ratification  of  the  treaty,  insuring  parti- 
cipation in  the  program  by  the  United  States, 
was  cited  by  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  steps  taken  in 
recent  years  toward  preserving  scenic  areas 
and  wildlife.  He  was  joined  by  Dr.  Ira  N. 
Gabrielson,  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  Newton  B.  Drury,  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  both  of  whom 
pledged  cooperation  of  their  agencies.  The 
two  services  will  carry  out  the  program  with- 
in the  United  States. 

Gabrielson  Counts  on  Wildlife  Gain 

Pointing  to  the  remarkable  results  that 
have  been  obtained  in  the  restoration  of 
North  America’s  migratory  birds  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  done  through  inter- 
national cooperation,  Dr.  Gabrielson  asserted, 
“We  have  every  reason  to  be  optimistic  over 
the  results  of  an  international  undertaking 
that  includes  the  entire  hemisphere  and  be- 
comes effective  before  unwise  exploitation 
has  become  general.” 

The  migratory  bird  treaties  with  Canada 
and  Mexico,  Dr.  Gabrielson  said,  made  pos- 
sible the  national  program  for  the  restoration 
of  North  America’s  migratory  birds.  Equally 
beneficial  effects  can  come  from  hemispheric 
cooperation  on  the  conservation  of  all  forms 
of  wildlife,  he  added. 

Dr.  Gabrielson  was  particularly  hopeful 
that  the  signing  of  the  Convention  would 


lead  to  negotiations  for  treaties  with  Latin 
American  nations  to  preserve  migratory  birds 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  present  treaties 
with  Mexico  and  Canada. 

Under  the  articles  of  the  Convention,  the 
contracting  governments  agree  to  assist  each 
other  by  “lending”  biologists  for  research 
and  field  studies.  Dr.  Gabrielson  indicated 
that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  stands 
ready  to  lend  any  of  its  staff  whose  technical 
skill  may  be  helpful  to  any  neighboring 
country. 

Drury  Sees  Hemisphere  Park  System 

The  treaty  should  lead  to  close,  effective 
cooperation  between  park  officials  in  the 
creation  and  preservation  of  a system  of 
inter -American  parks  representative  of  the 
finest  natural  characteristics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Newton  B.  Drury,  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  said. 

In  addition,  he  added,  there  should  be  an 
increase  in  inter-American  use  of  the  parks 
of  all  the  countries.  “This  will  result  in  just 
the  sort  of  improved  hemisphere  relations  in 
which  we  all  are  so  interested.  We  shall  get 
to  know  each  other  better,  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  respect  will  be  one  of  many 
benefits.” 

Also  significant,  it  was  emphasized,  are  the 
treaty’s  specific  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  wildlife  in  national  parks.  Such  an  area, 
when  properly  selected  and  administered, 
preserves  a complete  natural  environment; 
and  wildlife  is  an  important  factor  in  this 
environment.  The  treaty  can  be  helpful  in 
the  efforts  of  national  park  wildlife  authori- 
ties to  prevent  the  threatened  extinction  of 
several  species,  particularly  those  birds 
which  migrate  between  the  Americas. 

In  signing  the  treaty,  the  several  republics 
indicated  their  acceptance  of  certain  stand- 
ards which  will  govern  the  selection  and  pre- 
servation of  national  park  areas  and  require 


conformity  to  the  same  high  conc:pts  of  the 
use  of  lend  end  reseuraes 
The  treaty  states  that  the  “expression 
'national  parks'  ” shall  denote: 

“Arens  established  the  p rote  t ion  and  pre- 

servation of  superlative  sce"er'\  (lor  and  fauna 
of  national  siznifi  a-'ce  w>m  the  ge^e-al  public 
may  enjoy  and  from  which  it  may  he  efit  when 
placed  under  public  control." 

“Nature  monuments”  are  described  as: 

“Regions,  objects,  or  livin'?  spe-ies  of  flora  or 
fauna  of  aesthetic,  historic  or  scientific  interest  to 
which  strict  protection  is  given.  The  purpose  of 
nature  monuments  is  the  p otect  on  of  a specific 
object,  or  a species  of  flora  or  fauna,  by  setting 
aside  an  area,  an  object,  or  a single  species,  as 
an  inviolate  nature  monument,  except  for  duly 
authorized  scientific  investigations  or  government 
inspection.” 

That  there  will  be  new  national  parks  is 
indicated  by  Article  II.  Nos.  1 and  2: 

“1.  The  Contracting  Governments  will  explore 
at  once  the  possibility  of  establishing  in  their  ter- 
ritories national  parks,  national  reserves,  nature 
monuments,  and  strict  wilderness  reserves,  as  de- 
fined in  the  preceding  article.  In  all  cases  where 
such  establishment  is  feasible,  the  creation  thereof 
shall  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  present  Convention. 

“2.  If  in  any  country  the  establishment  of 
national  parks,  national  reserves,  nature  monu- 
ments. or  strict  wilderness  reserves  is  found  to  be 
impracticable  at  present,  suitable  areas,  objects 
or  living  species  of  fauna  or  flora,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  be  selected  as  early  as  possible  to 
be  transformed  into  national  parks,  national  re- 
serves, nature  monuments  or  strict  wilderness  re- 
serves as  soon  as.  in  the  opinion  of  the  authorities 
concerned,  circumstances  will  permit.” 

Article  III  calls  for  area  protection  and 
provides  for  recreation: 

“The  Contracting  Governments  agree  that  the 
boundaries  of  national  parks  shall  not  be  altered, 
or  any  portion  thereof  be  capable  of  alienation, 
except  by  the  competent  legislative  authority.  The 
resources  of  these  reserves  shall  not  be  subject  to 
exploitation  for  commercial  profit. 

“The  Contracting  Governments  agree  to  prohibit 
hunting,  killing  and  capturing  of  members  of  the 
fauna  and  destruction  or  collection  of  representa- 
tives of  the  flora  in  national  parks  except  by  or 
under  the  direction  or  control  of  the  park  authori- 
ties. or  for  duly  authorized  scientific  investiga- 
tions. 

“The  Contracting  Governments  further  agree  to 
provide  facilities  for  public  recreation  and  educa- 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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SPORT  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


The  target  shooters  today,  comprising  an  army  of  over  a million  men,  women,  and  children, 

are  year-round  shooters. 


TEN  MILLION  Americans  shoot  regularly 
and  shoot  well!  Today  they  enjoy  a 
sport  that  harks  back  to  our  frontier  days; 
keep  alive  an  American  tradition  of  straight 
shooting,  literally  and  figuratively;  and  quiet- 
ly, without  fanfare  of  sports  page  publicity, 
take  part  in  a “play-it-yourself”  game  that 
boasts  more  actual  participants  than  any 
other  sport.  On  the  target  ranges,  the  skeet 
and  trap  grounds  or  in  the  hunting  fields, 
this  largest  of  all  sportsmen’s  groups  at  the 
same  time  represents  a vast  army  already 
trained  in  what  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
first  essentials  of  military  might — deadly  in- 
dividual marksmanship. 

The  impetus  given  the  sport  of  rifle  and 
pistol  shooting  in  this  country  during  the  last 
year  may  not,  in  many  minds,  give  the  true 
picture  of  the  rise  in  popularity  of  this  fascin- 
ating activity,  since  in  that  time  we  all  have 
become  much  more  military  conscious.  Yet, 
the  truth  is  that  the  entire  sport,  in  all  its 
varied  phases,  has  been  steadily  rising  com- 
that  probably  will  stand  up  against  that  of 
paratively  unnoticed  since  the  early  twenties. 

There  is  a record  in  a rise  to  popularity 
any  other  sport,  because  it  was  not  so  many 
years  ago  that  the  ability  to  shoot  straight 
was  nearly  a lost  art — lost  by  the  American 
people  after  it  presumably  had  done  its  job 
in  the  winning  of  our  freedom  and  our  new 
frontiers. 

These  ten  million  Americans  burn  up  in 
the  neighborhod  of  40  million  dollars  worth 
of  ammunition  in  a year  and  the  value  of  all 
their  privately  owned  rifles,  pistols  and  shot- 
guns may  well  reach  ten  times  that  amount. 
To  top  that,  they  create  a market  for  the 
sale  of  more  than  a million  and  a half  shoot- 
ing irons  in  a year’s  time. 

That  all  sounds  fantastic  enough,  but  it 
also  is  quite  generally  known  that  there  are 
more  shooters  in  the  country  than  there  are 
members  of  the  much-publicized  golfing  fra- 
ternity. 

While  hunting  is  conceded  to  have  a vast 
majority  of  enthusiasts  to  whom  seven  mil- 
lion licenses  are  issued  by  the  states  each 
year,  the  highly  specialized  sport  of  target 
shooting  may  well  lay  claim  to  the  most 


phenomenal  improvement  of  all,  both  in  the 
number  of  participants  and  in  the  quality  of 
the  activity  which  it  affords. 

The  target  shooter  of  today,  engaged  in  one 
of  the  most  standardized  of  the  shooting 
phases  and  in  one  of  the  most  scientific  of 
all  sports,  is  today  a year-around  shooter. 
And  this  army  alone  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  too,  numbers  better  than  one  mil- 
lion, most  of  whom  are  governed  either  direct- 
ly as  an  individual  member  or  indirectly  as 
a member  of  an  active  shooting  club  affili- 
ated with  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America. 

It  is  this  Association,  organized  seventy 
years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  civil- 
ian marksmanship,  and  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  assistance  by  our  War  Department 
through  the  N.  R.  A.  that  has  been  respons- 
ible for  the  growth  in  popularity  in  target 
shooting.  Not  only  has  this  patriotic,  non- 
profit organization  surmounted  the  obstacle 
of  standardization  and  narrow-minded  legis- 
lation aimed  at  restricting  the  use  of  guns 
by  sportsmen,  it  has  developed  a competitive 
interest  that  is  a far  cry  from  the  turkey 
shoots  of  our  frontier  days  or  even  the  little 
club  shoots  which  were  popular  after  the 
Civil  War. 

In  those  days,  the  contestants  could  be 
seen  firing  at  almost  anything — a turkey  tied 
to  a stake,  crossed  pieces  of  charred  wood,  a 
knothole,  or  in  later  days,  cumbersome  cast 
iron  targets  that  were  different  for  nearly 
every  club. 

Today,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  there  are  held  an- 
nually about  300  registered  rifle  and  pistol 
tournaments  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
which  draw  20,000  competitors  who,  in  turn, 
fire  more  than  7,000,000  shots  for  record  alone 
on  the  minutely -measured  targets  which  give 
the  true  picture  of  the  shooters’  comparative 
ability  whether  the  shooting  is  done  in  Cali- 
fornia or  New  York. 

But,  that  is  not  the  whole  program.  There 
are  also  hundreds  of  non-registered  tourna- 
ments, club  shoots,  and  the  indoor  gallery 
leagues  in  the  winter  which  enable  the  great 
army  of  shooter-sportsmen  to  follow  through 


on  their  chosen  hobby  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

All  the  same,  with  the  coming  of  spring 
these  thousands  of  hopefuls,  their  equipment 
and  new  gadgets  long  since  checked  and  re- 
checked, pour  onto  the  outdoor  ranges  to 
make  ready  for  the  approaching  regional 
tournaments  and  for  the  late  summer  Na- 
tional Matches,  the  country’s  biggest  sport- 
ing event. 

Here,  in  these  National  Matches  of  both 
rifle  and  pistol  staged  annually  at  the  big 
Ohio  National  Guard  range  at  Camp  Perry, 
4,500  marksmen  from  everywhere  gather  for 
a three-week  shooting  holiday  to  gain  valu- 
able instruction  and  a possible  national  title. 
This  huge  assembly  is  estimated  to  fire  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  million  rounds  in  the  .22 
caliber,  .30  caliber,  and  pistol  fields. 

The  largest  and  most  modern  of  those  fields, 
the  .22  caliber  or  small  bore,  is  indeed  the 
most  highly  scientific  and  technical  of  all. 
The  very  size  of  the  bullet  and  the  distances 
at  which  it  is  fired,  50,  100  and  200  yards, 
would  indicate  this,  and  the  large  number  of 
perfect  scores  turned  in  by  any  relay  on  the 
firing  line  would  indicate  the  success  of  this 
union  with  modern  science. 

But  shooting  is  more  than  just  one  of 
America’s  greatest  sports.  It  is  a factor  which 
fits  precisely  into  the  current  scheme  of  mili- 
tary preparedness,  due  largely  to  the  co- 
operation of  our  War  Department  with  the 
N.  R.  A.,  and  the  successful  stamping  out  of 
proposed  legislation  which  would  have 
shackled  the  sport  here  as  it  did  in  other 
nations  now  seriously  in  need  of  trained 
marksmen. 

One  factor  in  our  National  Defense  pro- 
gram cannot  be  overlooked.  Those  ten  million 
enthusiasts  who  have  burned  up  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  ammunition  and  purchased 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  have, 
in  themselves,  kept  alive  a prosperousc  mod- 
ern industry  of  small  arms  manufacture  with 
highly-geared  factories  and  machinery  along 
with  full  complements  of  experienced  and 
trained  workers.  These  plants  can  be,  and 
already  have  been  converted  quickly  into 
defense  industries  to  supply  our  army  with 
small  arms  equipment.  A prosperous  Amer- 
ican sport  has  thus  kept  alive  a vital  line  of 
production  through  the  competition  it  afford- 
ed the  manufacturers,  the  inventors,  the  sup- 
pliers of  certain  necessary  materials,  and  all 
the  rest. 

And,  all  of  that  is  in  addition  to  those 
same  ten  million  shooters  who  won’t  have 
to  be  taught  those  basic  principles  of  rifle 
marksmanship  and  safety  and  who,  in  thous- 
ands of  cases,  are  qualified  by  the  War  De- 
partment as  military  instructors  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  Camp  Perry  instruction  course. 

Back  on  the  production  side,  we  can  see 
from  Army  Ordnance  reports  that  the  result 
has  been  of  this  nation’s  sportsmen  keeping 
the  firearms  industry  on  its  toes.  Tne  Army’s 
new  standard  infantry  arm,  the  Garand,  not 
only  is  being  produced  in  the  government’s 
Springfield  Armory,  but  in  a large  com- 
mercial plant  as  well  which,  through  its 
swift  conversion  to  production  of  war  ma- 
terials, has  enabled  Garand  production  to 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Eighteen  inehes  of  ice  covered  with  a foot  of  snow  and  a subzero  gale  failed  to  cool  our  desires 
to  secure  geese  photos.  The  white  garb  served  us  well. 


By  C.  GORDON  KRIEBLE 

FEW  places  in  the  State  offer  the  endless 
picture  taking  possibilities  that  we  find 
at  the  Pymatuning  Refuge  near  Linesville, 
Crawford  County.  Season  of  the  year,  type 
of  weather,  and  all  the  other  factors  that 
enter  into  providing  the  photographer  with  a 
variety  of  wildlife  subjects  can  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  in  this  area. 

The  month  of  February  was  about  spent 
when  I rolled  up  to  Game  Protector  Burt 
Oudette’s  headquarters.  A short  time  later 
we  were  comfortably  sprawled  in  front  of  a 
log  fire  discussing  picture  taking  possibili- 
ties at  that  time.  We  weighed  item  after  item 
against  the  weather  and  decided  that  the 
pictorial  possibilites  offered  by  a flock  of 
about  65  Canada  geese  which  were  spending 
most  of  their  time  near  the  game  refuge  spill- 
way was  undoubtedly  our  best  bet.  These 
birds  had  been  getting  feed  at  that  spot 
quite  regularly  and  consequently  were  not 
as  wild  as  recent  migrants  would  be.  The 
spillway  was  the  only  open  water  to  be 
found  within  many  miles  and  the  geese  were 
reluctant  to  leave  that  spot  despite  frequent 
disturbances. 

Outside  the  house  a frigid  wind  shrieked 
and  howled,  but  lazing  there  in  front  of  a 
friendly  fire  I felt  that  at  last  I might  have 
an  opportunity  to  secure  certain  geese  pic- 
tures which  I had  tried  for  so  many  times  in 
the  past  without  success. 

The  next  morning  we  saw  no  let-up  in  the 
terrific  wind  velocity  and  heavy  gray  clouds 
skudded  low  above  the  lake.  Now  and  then 
they  released  a snowy  barrage  that  reduced 
visibility  to  a comparatively  few  yards.  Pho- 
tography was  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Anxious  to  view  the  situation  we  went  out 


and  flushed  the  geese  in  order  that  I might 
become  familiar  with  their  actions  around 
this  lone  water  hole. 

A couple  of  days  went  by  before  light  con- 
ditions permitted  any  photographic  activity. 
The  first  few  long  cold  hours  spent  out  on 
the  ice  produced  a few  shots,  but  far  from 
what  we  wanted.  Each  attempt,  however, 
carried  with  it  the  strange  thrill  that  a water 
fowler  experiences  when  these  graceful 


nomads  of  the  air  fly  close  to  the  observer’s 
hiding  place. 

With  slow  rhythmic  wing  beats  the  flock 
would  circle  the  area  and  then  set  out  in  a 
straight  line  for  a flight  of  a couple  of  miles. 
Now  and  then  their  aerial  jaunts  would  take 
them  well  out  of  sight,  but  each  time  they 
would  return  to  see  whether  or  not  the  coast 
was  clear  for  a safe  landing. 

Crouched  in  the  shelter  of  driftwood  which 
was  scattered  along  the  shore,  we  would 
watch  anxiously  as  the  volume  of  their  honk- 
ing increased.  With  fingers  numbed  by  the 
cold  I would  fumble  for  the  shutter  release, 
hoping  the  birds  would  draw  close  enough 
overhead  for  the  opportunity  I had  so  long 
awaited.  Wheeling  slowly  overhead  the  birds 
would  frequently  spot  me  before  I was  able 
to  gain  a shot,  then  with  a wild  swishing  of 
their  wings,  they  would  set  out  across  the 
wind  swept  lake  on  another  flight  and  their 
honking  chorus  would  soften,  then  fade  out 
in  the  distance 

After  a number  of  these  failures  I decided 
to  employ  the  white  camouflage  used  so  suc- 
cessfully by  the  Finnish  Ski  Troops  as  well 
as  some  of  my  crow  hunting  friends.  A few 
yards  of  cheap  cotton  cloth  (and  a wife  who 
was  handy  with  the  sewing  machine)  soon 
provided  the  garb. 

From  here  on  it  was  a different  story,  for 
by  flushing  the  birds  and  then  lying  motion- 
less on  the  snow  covered  ice,  I managed 
over  a period  of  a few  days  to  at  least  obtain 
many  of  the  pictures  which  had  eluded  me 
for  a number  of  years. 

Along  with  the  Canada  geese  there  were 
five  swans  that  visited  the  same  open  water. 
Four  were  whistling  swans  which  had  been 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 


Canada  eeese,  ducks  and  swans  frequented  the  only  open  water  in  the  lake. 
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The  youngsters  really  ‘ooli  their  planting  seriously. 


Trees  And  Youngsters 


AN  order  for  10,000  pine  seedlings  had 
been  placed  and  delivery  was  expected 
the  latter  part  of  April.  Securing  seedlings 
and  planting  seedlings  are  two  different 
things.  With  so  many  sportsmen  employed 
at  this  time  on  Saturdays,  here  was  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  offer  the  youngsters 
in  the  community  a chance  to  take  some 
active  part  in  a conservation  program.  “Jake” 
Phillips,  popular  president  of  the  Tri-County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  which  includes  Dau- 
phin, Northumberland,  and  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ties had  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the 
planting  of  these  saplings. 

“Jake”  has  a way  of  getting  things  done 
and  he  wasted  no  time  in  securing  for  him- 
self a promotor  in  the  form  of  little  Doris 
Martz,  of  Dalmatia.  Doris  is  but  9 years  old, 
but  she  was  perfectly  willing  to  join  in  with 
the  spirit  of  the  entire  movement  and  in  the 
few  days  that  followed  she  contacted  most 
all  of  her  classmates  as  they  went  to  and 
from  school  on  the  bus. 

She  had  been  asked  to  secure  about  20  of 
her  classmates,  but  when  the  all  important 
day  of  April  26  rolled  around  Doris  had 
been  successful  in  getting  the  cooperation 
of  about  35  students.  Nearly  all  of  these 
students  were  the  children  of  local  farmers 
and  landowners  and  they  were  joined  by  a 
group  of  Scouts  from  Herndon  under  the 
leadership  of  Bob  Bilman,  Scoutmaster. 


The  activities  which  took  place  that  day 
would  have  proven  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  most  hard-bitten  pessimist.  One  of  the 
older  boys  put  in  his  appearance  with  a team 
of  horses  and  a plow  and  proceeded  to  plow 
furrow  after  furrow  along  the  hillside. 

Following  a brief  period  of  instruction  the 
majority  of  the  youngsters  scattered  out 
along  the  furrows  and  planted  seedling  after 
seedling.  While  the  plowing  and  planting 
was  taking  place  on  one  hillside  some  of 
the  older  boys,  armed  with  picks  and  grub- 
bing hoes,  were  busily  engaged  digging  small 
holes  in  which  seedlings  were  to  be  placed  on 
an  opposite  hillside  which  was  too  steep  and 
too  rough  to  be  plowed.  Time  passed  so 
quickly  for  these  enthusiastic  youngsters  that 
noon  time  rolled  around  almost  before  they 
had  been  aware  of  it. 

Scores  of  hot  dogs  had  been  prepared  over 
a glowing  bed  of  wood  coals  by  the  wives 
of  some  of  the  men  present.  The  rate  at 
which  the  weiners  disappeared  was  er.ou  <h 
to  give  a lot  of  older  folks  dyspepsia.  Two 
buckets  of  lemonade  vanished  along  with  the 
hot  dogs  and  after  a few  minutes  of  relaxa- 
tion the  youngsters  tackled  the  job  once 
more.  A little  later  in  the  afternoon  a half- 
pint of  ice  cream  was  served  to  each  youngs- 
ter and  proved  to  be  an  additional  inspira- 
tion. By  supper  time  8700  evergreen  seed- 
lings had  been  planted  by  these  enthusiastic 


boys  and  girls.  The  remainder  were  planted 
the  next  day  by  the  older  members  of  the 
local  club. 

There  was  undoubtedly  far  more  accom- 
plished on  that  Saturday  than  the  planting 
of  8700  evergreen  seedlings  for  as  each 
youngster  left  for  home  he  was  in  a happy 
frame  of  mind.  He  was  pleased  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
a really  worthwhile  enterprise.  Each  one 
had  a pretty  good  idea  of  what  the  future 
would  hold  for  these  seedlings  because  they 
were  all  familiar  with  another  stand  of  pines 
nearby  that  had  been  mere  seedlings  twelve 
years  before.  The  little  group  rightfully  anti- 
cipated equal  success  as  additional  compen- 
sation for  their  efforts. 

To  be  sure  an  undertaking  of  this  sort  is 
not  a new  thing  by  any  means,  but  it  is  an 
enterprise  that  can  be,  and  certainly  should 
be,  undertaken  by  every  real  sportsmen’s 
organization  throughout  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

There  was  far  more  planted  that  day  than 
8700  seedlings,  for  in  the  mind  of  each  ! 
youngster  present  there  was  planted  the 
seeds  of  appreciation  of  wildlife  and  wildlife 
conservation,  and  all  this  was  accomplished 
by  one  group  of  sportsmen  at  a total  cost  of 
fifteen  pounds  of  hot  dogs,  two  buckets  of 
lemonade  and  twenty  quarts  of  ice  cream. 
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. Youngsters  fanned  out  over  the  hillside;  2.  Two  horse  power  plow;  3.  Busy  in  the  furrows;  4.  The  older  boys  dug  holes  in  the  steeper  hillsides;  5.  The  youngster* 
inspecting  the  reward  that  twelve  years'  growth  will  bring;  6.  The  “dogs"  were  grilled  over  a bed  of  coals;  7.  “Come  and  get  it."  They  did;  8.  Missing — 15  pound* 

of  hot  dogs  and  two  buckets  of  lemonade.. 
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Don’t  expect  to  get  away  with  the  hoop  snake  story. 


SNAKE  days  are  here  again  and  scores  of  persons  will  have  tall 
tales  to  tell  of  reptilian  encounters  along  lonely  roads,  forest 
trails,  and  open  farmlands.  Before  these  experiences  are  bruited 
about  too  much,  we  are  going  to  let  you  in  on  a few  fallacies  con- 
cerning snakes  and  give  you  some  facts  to  make  the  stories  sound 
more  plausible. 

Don’t  expect  to  get  away  with  the  hoop  snake  story.  The  fable 
runs  something  like  this.  Grandpa,  or  it  might  have  been  Cousin 
Bill,  who  was  on  his  way  home  in  the  good  old  days,  was  chased 
down  hill  by  a hoop  snake.  He  dodged  behind  a tree  while  the 
snake  struck  and  stung  the  tree  with  the  end  of  its  sharp  tail.  Of 
course,  the  tree  is  supposed  to  have  died.  Don’t  believe  this.  No 
snake  has  a sting  on  the  end  of  its  tail,  nor  can  any  snake  put  its 
tail  in  its  mouth  and  trundle  down  hill. 

People  are  mistaken  in  many  of  their  beliefs  and  fears  about 
snakes.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  no  serpent,  be  it  copper- 
head or  garter,  ever  chases  or  attacks  human  beings  without  provo- 
cation. I have  yet  to  run  across  any  snake  that  did  not  prefer  to 
mind  its  own  business  and  slip  away  unmolested.  Snakes  do  not 
charm  people  or  birds;  they  cannot  spit  out  poison,  nor  do  they 
sting  with  their  tongues. 

The  tongue  of  a snake  is  worth  special  investigation  if  we  have 
courage  enough  to  pry  into  the  creature’s  mouth.  This  forked 
organ  is  soft  and  well  supplied  with  blood  vessels  and  nerves  and 
may  be  withdrawn  into  a sheath  in  the  snake’s  mouth  when  not  in 
use.  While  the  forked  tongue  is  generally  considered  to  be  an 
organ  of  touch  or  feeling,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  other  senses 
function  in  its  use;  such  as  taste,  smell,  and  hearing. 

Snakes  do  not  strike  from  a truly  coiled  position,  nor  can  they 
spring  or  jump  from  the  ground  at  their  victims.  They  merely 
strike  from  a zigzag  coil,  which  is  like  the  letter  “S”  placed  hori- 
zontally. Snakes  can  only  reach  the  distance  that  they  are  able  to 
strike  out  from  this  double  curve.  This  distance  is  rarely  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  body. 

Do  not  believe  the  yarn  that  poisonous  snakes  can  be  irritated 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  bite  and  kill  themselves.  Some 
reptiles  in  danger  or  annoyed  writhe  about,  but  there  would  be 
no  point  in  their  biting  themselves.  In  fact  I observed  a rattler 
bite  a black  snake  when  the  former  was  dropped  suddenly  into  a 
cage  with  the  black.  Not  only  did  the  black  snake  show  no  ill 


SNAKES 

By  A.  B.  Champlain 
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effects  from  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  but  the  two  became  good 
friends  in  captivity  and  lived  together  in  harmony. 

It  is  also  a fallacy  to  believe  that  snakes  are  blind  during  dog 
days  or  that  some  snakes  will  milk  or  suck  cows.  This  latter  feat 
would  be  impossible  for  any  serpent  to  perform  and  such  stories 
are  pure  fabrication  without  any  foundation  on  fact. 

Now,  last  but  not  least  of  the  questionable  accomplishments  of 
serpents,  and  one  which  seems  to  have  more  champions  than  any 
other  snake  legend,  is  the  story  in  which  the  mother  snake  swal- 
lows her  young  to  protect  them  from  danger.  I have  seen  no 
authentic  records  nor  have  I met  with  an  observer  who  could 
satisfy  me  concerning  the  proof  of  his  observation.  There  is  always 
an  incomplete  or  indefinite  element  that  leaves  the  story  in  the 
myth  class.  Since  some  snakes  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  the 
person  killing  a mother  snake  in  late  summer  and  finding  living 
young  within  her  may  conclude  that  they  have  been  swallowed. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  horror  or  aversion  with  which  snakes 
are  regarded  by  most  people  is  the  result  of  incorrect  knowledge 
such  as  we  have  enumerated,  or  the  unpleasant  and  sometimes 
serious  effects  of  the  bite  of  the  poisonous  kinds.  As  you  are  no 
doubt  aware,  we  have  but  two  poisonous  species  of  serpents  com- 
monly found  in  Pennsylvania— the  rattlesnake  and  the  copperhead. 
The  remainder  are  perfectly  harmless.  In  fact  about  80%  of  all 
North  American  species  of  snakes  are  harmless.  Of  course,  some 
of  them  encroach  upon  our  economies  and  we  list  them  among 
our  public  enemies.  Water  snakes  eat  fish.  Some  kinds  eat  toads, 
while  others  get  a bird  or  two  along  with  mice  and  other  destruc- 
tive rodents.  We  caught  a blacksnake  that  had  cleaned  out  a grouse 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Staff  and  Students.  Students  Lester  E.  Sheaffer  and  Lewis  D.  Mostoller  absent  when  photo  was  taken. 

Training  School  Gets  New  Class 


Twenty-seven  men  who  scored  highest  in 
he  recent  written  and  oral  examinations 
or  entry  into  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
nission  Training  School  have  been  selected 
md  began  their  nine-month  course  on  June 
. Three  applicants  were  selected  from  each 
if  the  seven  Game  Divisions  of  the  State,  and 
ix  additional  ones  were  enrolled  from  the 
emaining  eligible  candidates  to  compensate 
or  any  losses  caused  by  the  draft,  failure  to 
lualify,  etc.  The  names  of  these  successful 
:andidates,  the  district  from  which  they  hail- 
ed, as  well  as  other  pertinent  information 
:oncerning  them  follows: 

Division  A:  William  Trexler,  Macungie, 

..ehigh  County.  Age  27,  single.  Eight  years 
>f  Grade  School.  Mr.  Trexler,  a Deputy 
lame  Protector  since  1937,  up  until  the  time 
>f  his  successful  entry  into  the  school  was 
i machinist  with  the  Mack  Motor  Corpora- 
ion,  Allentown. 

Clair  W.  Dinger,  Millersburg,  Dauphin 
bounty.  Age  30,  married.  At  the  time  of 
Vlr.  Dinger’s  matriculation  he  was  employed 
is  an  electrician  at  the  Middletown  Air 
Depot.  Mr.  Dinger  was  a High  Schol  grad- 
uate and  a graduate  of  the  I.  C.  S.  Course  in 
Slectrical  Engineering. 

Daniel  H.  Fackler,  Mt.  Joy,  Lancacster 
Jounty,  age  28,  single.  Employed  as  a clerk 
3y  the  Shock  Independent  Oil  Company,  Mt. 
Toy.  Mr.  Fackler  graduated  from  High 
School  and  received  his  B.S.  degree  at  the 
Millersville  State  Teachers’  College. 

Jackson  S.  Kepner,  Millersburg,  Dauphin 
County,  age  27,  single.  High  School  grad- 
uate, formerly  employed  as  a clerk. 

Division  B:  Joseph  L.  Budd,  Beach  Lake, 
Wayne  County.  A Deputy  Game  Protector 
since  1936,  Mr.  Budd  has  been  working  for 
the  Department  since  1939  in  charge  of  Game 


Lands  No.  159  in  Wayne  County  on  per 
diem  basis.  He  is  30  years  old,  single,  and 
was  employed  as  a laborer.  A High  School 
graduate,  Mr.  Budd  also  received  a 2 year 
certificate  at  Penn  State  where  he  studied 
Agronomy. 

Temple  A.  Reynolds,  Montrose,  Susque- 
hanna County.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  also  a 
Deputy  Game  Protector  since  1939.  He  is 
34  years  old,  married,  has  one  son,  and  was 
employed  as  a theatre  manager.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds graduated  from  High  School,  had  one 
semester  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
a member  of  the  Int.  Accountant’s  Society. 

Harry  D.  Defina,  Hazleton,  Luzerne  County. 
Age  24,  single.  Was  a partner  in  Defina 
Brothers,  Gasoline  Dealers,  of  Hazleton.  Mr. 
Defina  is  a High  School  graduate  and  took  a 
Penn  State  Extension  course  in  Physical 
Testing. 

Division  C:  Only  two  applicants  from 

Division  “C”  passed  the  various  tests.  Fred 
L.  Meyers,  Muncy  Valley,  Sullivan  County. 
Age  33,  single.  Employed  as  a teacher  and 
coach  in  the  Renovo  High  School.  Attended 
Grammar  School  7 years,  Williamsport  Dick- 
inson Seminary  4 years,  Williamsport  Dick- 
inson Jr.  College  3 years,  William  & Mary 
College  2 years.  B.S.  degree  in  Science  and 
Physical  Education. 

John  I.  Hendricks,  Sunbury,  Northumber- 
land County,  age  31,  married  with  2 children. 
Employed  as  a Supervising  Clerk  in  charge 
of  fruit  and  produce  in  the  Weiss  Pure  Food 
Warehouse  of  that  city.  High  school  grad- 
uate; C.M.T.C.,  3 years;  Franklin  Institute, 
1 year.  Civil  Service. 

Division  D:  Paul  L.  Failor.  Mechanicsburg, 
Cumberland  County,  age  26,  married,  with 
one  son  and  one  daughter.  Employed  as  a 
crane  operator  for  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 


pany, Steelton.  Mr.  Failor  is  a High  School 
graduate. 

Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Ickesburg,  Perry  Coun- 
ty. Age  28,  married.  School  Teacher.  Grad- 
uate of  High  School,  also  Shippensburg  S.T.C. 
2 years. 

John  P.  Eicholtz,  Gettysburg,  Adams  Coun- 
ty. Mr.  Eicholtz,  a Deputy  Game  Protector 
since  1939,  is  29  years  old,  married,  has  a 
wife  and  daughter,  and  was  employed  as  a 
transitman  by  Gibbs  and  Hill,  Inc.,  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Eicholtz  is  a High  School  graduate 
and  attended  Gettysburg  College  3 years, 
having  studied  Electrical  Engineering. 

Division  E:  George  H.  Burdick,  Smethport, 
McKean  County,  a Deputy  Game  Protector 
since  1936.  Mr.  Burdick  is  35  years  old,  has 
a wife  and  four  children.  He  was  emplyed 
as  a laborer  by  the  Armstrong  Service  at 
Emporium.  He  is  a High  School  graduate, 
also  took  a 1-year  extension  course  at  Penn 
State  Extension  in  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  William  R.  Overturf,  Punxsutawney, 
Jefferson  County.  Mr.  Overturf,  a Deputy 
since  1936,  is  33  years  of  age,  single,  and  has 
been  employed  since  1938  as  caretaker  in 
charge  of  the  Commission’s  Training  SchooL 
He  attended  High  School  for  three  years. 

James  A.  Brown,  Renovo,  Clinton  County, 
30  years  of  age;  wife  and  one  son.  He  is  a 
Science  Teacher  in  the  Renovo  Public 
Schools.  Mr.  Brown  is  a High  School  grad- 
uate, and  a Penn  State  graduate  with  B.S. 
degree  in  Education. 

The  additional  three  applicants  selected 
from  this  Division  are: 

Edward  R.  Richards,  Grampian,  Clearfield 
County.  A Deputy  since  1936.  Mr.  Richards 
is  32  years  old  and  is  married.  Since  Feb- 
ruary 1941  he  has  been  employed  by  WPA 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Photo  Williamsport  Sun 

Last  Passenger  Tigeon  killed  in  Lycoming  County.  Mounted  by  Charles  H.  Eldon,  Williamsport. 
Displayed  in  new  museum  of  the  Lycoming  Historical  Society  with  complete  outfit  for  netting 

pigeons. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  GETS  NEW  CLASS 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 
at  DuBois.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  with 
the  H.  & W.  Refactories  Companies,  Wood- 
land, Pa.,  as  a clayminer.  Mr.  Richards  at- 
tended Grammar  School  for  8 years. 

Allen  T.  Studholme,  Smethport,  McKean 
County,  age  27,  single.  Recently  employed  as 
a Research  Assistant  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion on  a per  diem  basis.  Mr.  Studholme  is 
a High  School  graduate,  Kiski  Preparatory 
1 year.  B.A.  in  Letters  and  Science  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  will  receive  his 


M.S.  degree  at  Penn  State  College  this  June 
in  Wildlife  Management. 

Jack  L.  DeLong,  Logantown,  Clinton  Coun- 
ty, age  28.  Wife  and  two  sons.  Employed 
since  1939  as  a forest  ranger  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters.  He  is  a High 
School  graduate;  studied  Civil  Engineering 
at  Penn  State  1 year. 

Division  F:  Ivan  E.  Burkley,  Cambridge 

Springs,  Crawford  County.  A Deputy  since 
1937,  Mr.  Burkley  is  39  years  old  and  has  a 
wife  and  two  chlidren.  Employed  since  1934 


as  a U.  S.  Postal  Dispatcher.  He  attended 
Grammar  School  8 years  and  Spencerian  | 
Business  College  1 year. 

Elmer  D.  Simpson,  Route  6,  Waterford,  Erie 
County,  age  32,  married.  Employed  as  Gaso-j 
line  Retailer  and  Mechanic,  also  Justice  of 
the  Peace.  Mr.  Simpson  is  a High  School 
graduate,  attended  Penn  State  1 year,  En- 
gineering. Also  a Standard  Extension  Uni- 
versity course — Secretarial. 

Paul  A.  Brown,  580  South  Seventh  Street, 
Sharpsville,  Mercer  County.  Age  26,  married. 
Employed  as  Storeroom  Clerk  with  Sharon 
Steel  Corporation.  He  is  a High  School  grad- 
uate. 

Division  G:  Six  candidates  were  selected 

from  this  division.  The  first  three  include 
Harold  C.  Kornman,  Rochester,  Beaver  Coun- 
ty. Age  23,  single.  Mr.  Kornman  has  been 
employed  since  1939  as  a car  repair  helper 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  He 
is  a High  School  graduate;  also  completed  a 
course  in  engineering  and  drafting  under  a 
Penn  State  Extension  Night  Course. 

Lewis  D.  Mostoller,  Stoyestown,  Somerset; 
County.  Age  23,  single.  Working  since  1935 
with  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation 
as  a layout  man.  Mr.  Mostoller  is  a High 
School  graduate. 

The  last  three  include  Clifford  L.  Ruth, 
Hibbs,  Fayette  County.  Age  29,  married. 
Employed  since  1936  as  a miner  for  the  H.  C. 
Frick  Coke  Company.  He  is  a High  School 
graduate,  University  of  Alabama  1 year, 
Michigan  State  College  3 years.  B.S.  degree 
in  Wildlife  Management. 

Martin  L.  Shaffer,  Boswell,  Somerset 
County.  Age  24,  single.  Formerly  employed 
as  a machinist  by  the  National  Radiator  Com- 
pany, Johnstown.  Mr.  Shaffer  is  a High 
School  graduate. 

Robert  B.  Berkey,  Berlin,  Somerset  County, 
age  30.  Wife  and  one  daughter.  Employed  as 
a clerk  in  the  Hunkin-Conkey  Construction 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  is  a High 
School  graduate,  also  studied  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Pittsburgh  2 years.  (Engr.  & Lib.  Arts.) 

George  W.  Miller,  Etna,  Allegheny  County. 
A Deputy  since  1935,  Mr.  Miller  is  31  years 
of  age,  and  has  a wife  and  one  son.  Employed 
as  a Police  Officer  for  several  years  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  since 
1937  as  a painter  by  R.  P.  White,  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Miller  is  a High  School  graduate,  also 
attended  Public  Service  Institute  police 
course  3 months. 

When  the  Commission  first  announced  its 
intention  to  open  the  school  some  months 
ago,  306  persons  filed  applications  and  were 
invited  to  take  the  examinations.  However, 
only  239  took  the  first  part,  or  written  tests 
of  whom  50  were  called  in  for  part  2,  the 
oral  examination.  Out  of  the  fifty,  8 failed 
to  make  the  composite  grade  of  70%  or  over, 
14  were  rejected  by  the  doctor,  and  1 with- 
drew. Only  the  27  who  enter  the  school 
June  7 qualified,  and  although  from  all  walks 
of  life,  they  are  men  of  a very  high  charac- 
ter, physical  ability,  and  enthusiastically  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

A composite  analysis  of  the  27  successful 
candidates  shows  that  16  are  married,  11 
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single,  and  8 were  Deputy  Game  Protectors, 
one  of  whom  was  employed  regularly  on  a 
per  diem  basis  by  the  Commission.  In  voca- 
tions they  represent  4 clerks,  3 school  teach- 
ers, 2 machinists,  2 gasoline  dealers,  2 miners, 
1 theatre  manager,  1 forest  ranger,  1 student 
of  wildlife  management,  1 caretaker,  1 labor- 
er, 1 transitman,  1 crane  operator,  1 U.  S. 
Postal  Dispatcher,  1 mechanic,  1 police  of- 
ficer, 1 electrician,  and  1 layout  man. 


RABBIT  AND  PLANE  HAVE  ENCOUNTER 

On  April  30  a rabbit  tangled  with  an  air- 
plane on  the  Greensburg  airport  and  the 
plane  came  out  second  best. 

When  the  ship  came  in  for  a landing, 
Instructor  Clyde  Hauger  and  Joe  Squires, 
Duquesne  University  football  player  and 
student  flier,  felt  a bump,  “as  if  something 
was  coming  up  through  the  bottom  of  the 
plane.” 

After  the  plane  was  landed,  an  invesiga- 
tion  showed  a rip  in  the  fabric  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ship’s  fuselage  about  two  feet 
long. 

The  fliers  were  puzzled  until,  while  taxi- 
ing to  the  hangar,  they  saw  the  rabbit  lying 
on  the  field.  As  they  neared  the  animal,  it 
hopped  to  its  feet  and  raced  off  into  the 
woods.— Huntingdon  Daily  News. 


“Had  two  deer  killed  last  week  by  wildcats, 
one  in  Slate  Run  and  the  other  along  Big 
Pine  Creek.” — Land  Management  Protector 
Chester  S.  Siegel,  Lycoming  County. 


ALPINE  CLUB  HIKE 

The  Annual  Spring  Hike  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Alpine  Club  up  the  Mahanoy  Moun- 
tain, one  mile  north  of  Herndon,  was  held 
Sunday,  May  18,  1941. 

The  program  consisted  of  the  raising  of  a 
new  American  flag  to  replace  the  one  placed 
there  last  year,  and  the  planting  of  100  Mem- 
orial Pine  Trees  to  commemorate  the  25th 
annual  hike  of  the  club.  The  main  address 
was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Albert  W.  John- 
son, Judge  of  the  United  States  Court,  of 
Lewisburg. 

The  success  of  the  event  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  tireless  efforts  of  J.  Paul  Garrett, 
Postmaster  of  Herndon  and  President  of  the 
Northumberland  Chapter  of  the  Club  who 
was  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Dot  Houseberg, 
representing  the  Harrisburg  Chapter.  Officers 
of  the  club  in  charge  of  the  event  were 
Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  President,  and 
J.  Herbert  Walker,  Secretary. 

The  land  on  which  the  flag  was  raised  is 
being  purchased  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  who  was  represented  at  the 
event  by  Bruce  P.  Yeager,  Lewis  H.  Estep 
and  C.  C.  Freeburn. 


“I  received  a complaint  from  a Mr.  Becktell 
about  birds  destroying  his  wheat  and  clover 
fields.  Upon  investigation  I found  these  birds 
to  be  Canada  geese.  There  were  very  tame 
and  it  was  possible  to  get  within  10  or  15 
feet  of  them  before  they  flew.” — Game  Pro- 
tector R.  H.  McKissick,  Armstrong  County. 


THOSE  IN  SERVICE 

James  S.  Arthurs,  Game  Land  Engineer 
of  the  Division  of  Lands,  was  accepted  for 
military  service  with  the  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  on  May  16,  1941.  He  was  sent 
to  the  induction  center  at  New  Cumberland, 
near  Harrisburg,  for  classification  and  per- 
manent assignment. 

Arthurs’  home  is  in  Brookville,  Pa.,  and  he 
has  been  employed  on  boundary  line  surveys 
for  the  Game  Commission  since  August  1929, 
at  which  time  he  was  assigned  as  transitman 
on  a per  diem  basis.  On  July  1,  1940,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Junior  Land 
Engineer,  placed  on  the  salary  payroll  and 
given  full  charge  of  a survey  crew. 

His  services  with  the  Game  Commission 
have  been  of  a very  high  type  and  eminently 
satisfactory.  He  has  a thorough  knowledge 
of  boundary  line  survey  work,  a keen  eye 
for  old  land  markings,  and  his  accuracy  can 
always  be  relied  upon.  Even  his  temporary 
absence  while  in  the  military  service  is  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  Land  Acquisition  pro- 
gram, but  his  return  to  it  will  be  anticipated 
with  satisfaction.  In  the  meantime,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  making 
himself  a valuable  asset  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States. 


“Mr.  Walter  Wilson  of  Clarion  lives  on 
the  north  side  of  Liberty  Street,  and  in  the 
past  few  weeks  ruffed  grouse  have  been 
coming  in  from  the  river  hill  and  eating  the 
berries  from  the  barberry  bushes  between 
his  house  and  the  street.”- — Game  Protector 
H.  J.  Updegraff,  Clarion  County. 
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Photo  by  Wm.  C.  Grimm 

Male  Boh-wliite  quail  had  evidently  been  sitting 
on  the  back  of  one  of  the  benches  at  the  Pyraa- 
tuning  Museum,  and  when  he  took  off,  his  foot 
caught  in  the  crack  between  the  two  back  boards. 
The  bird’s  leg  was  so  badly  injured  that  it  was 
necessary  to  kill  the  suffering  creature. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“On  February  17th,  Mr.  Homer  Hess, 
Superintendent  of  WPA  labor  on  Game 
Lands  No.  33,  noticed  a trail  in  the  snow 
that  had  some  blood  in  it.  The  trail  started 
from  the  bottom  of  a large  tree  and  led  to  a 
log  that  was  partly  snowed  under.  The  men 
moved  the  log  and  a weasel  ran  out  and  was 
killed  by  the  men.  Further  investigation 
showed  the  carcass  of  a full  grown  grey 
squirrel,  freshly  killed. 

“Mr.  Hess  back-tracked  the  trail  to  the 
tree  that  it  came  from  and  found  that  the 
weasel  had  gone  up  the  tree  to  a hole  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  killed  the  squir- 
rel in  its  nest,  and  carried  it  down  the  tree 
in  place  of  dropping  it  to  the  ground.  The 
squirrel  probably  weighed  twice  as  much  as 
the  weasel.” — Elmer  Pilling,  Game  Protector, 
Centre  County. 


“Have  picked  up  thirteen  deer  horns  in  the 
yard  where  we  were  feeding  the  animals 
during  the  past  winter.” — Edwin  W.  Carpen- 
ter. Game  Protector,  Sullivan  County. 


“A  local  sportsman  reported  that  he  stood 
on  a bridge  for  over  an  hour  watching  salmon 
(Wall-eyed  Pike)  going  up  French  Creek, 
in  vast  numbers. — W.  T.  Campbell,  Game  Pro- 
tector, Venango  County. 


“A  local  man  dug  out  a female  red  fox 
sometime  ago.  Upon  examination  he  found 
that  it  contained  thirteen  unborn  young.” — 
Raymond  M.  Sickles,  Game  Protector,  Craw- 
ford County. 

“I  observed  a ringneck  pheasant  floating  on 
the  water  like  an  old  Mallard  duck.  While 
releasing  pheasants  near  the  inlet  of  Edin- 
boro  Lake,  one  of  the  birds  walked  out  of 
the  crate,  followed  the  creek  bank  to  a low 
plank  bridge  and  jumped  into  a quiet  pool 
of  water  under  it.  It  then  proceeded  to  sit 
there,  floating  lazily  about  on  the  water, 
thinking  it  was  hiding  from  us.” — F.  H. 
Coffin,  Game  Protector,  Erie  County. 


“On  my  East  to  West  trip  over  the  Super 
Highway  on  Monday,  March  10,  the  surround- 
ing country  was  blanketed  with  quite  a heavy 
snowfall.  The  highway  crews  on  the  Turn- 
pike had  scraped  the  snow  from  the  center 
strip,  uncovering  the  bare  ground  and  pro- 
viding grit  and  some  food  for  the  song  birds 
present.  The  birds  gathered  on  this  area  in 
large  numbers  and  hundreds  of  them  were 
killed  when  they  flew  into  the  speeding  cars. 
Especially  was  this  true  when  two  cars 
passed  going  in  opposite  directions.  I stop- 
ped and  identified  these  birds  as  being  Horned 
Larks.  I observed  four  of  them  killed  by  one 
car.” — Robert  D.  Parlaman,  Game  Protector, 
Charleroi,  Pa. 


Two  very  excellent  bulletins  have  just  been 
published — one,  “Soils  and  Security”  by  H.  H. 
Bennett,  Chief,  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice, Washington,  D.  C.;  the  other,  “Outdoor 
Living”  by  E.  Laurence  Palmer,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  former  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  farmers  and  agriculturists, 
whereas  the  latter  is  adapted  primarily  for 
Boy  Scouts  and  other  youth  groups.  Among 
other  things  it  contains  a lot  of  valuable  illus- 
trations on  how  to  make  different  kinds  of 
fires,  how  to  filter  water,  tie  knots,  build 
lean-tos,  prepare  sleeping  bags,  make  knap- 
sacks, etc.  Both  would  be  very  welcome  ad- 
ditions to  any  sportsman’s  library. 


“The  first  week  of  May,  while  patrolling  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hemlock,  I located  a den  of 
rattlesnakes.  Five  were  killed,  the  largest 
measuring  42  inches.  Several  more  crawled 
back  into  the  rocks.  In  all  there  must  have 
been  a dozen  or  more.” — Game  Protector 
George  L.  Norris,  Warren  County. 


The  New  York  Conservation  Department 
and  the  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Department 
are  planning  to  revegetate  their  game  lands 
and  refuges  throughout  the  State. — U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  a number  of  years  the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Kalbfus,  first  full-time  Secretary  of  the  Game 
Commission,  and  Seth  Gordon,  present  Exe- 
cutive Director,  together  tried  to  keep  track 
of  the  uncanny  way  in  which  martins  seem 
to  arrive  from  the  south  on  almost  the  same 
date  every  year.  There  was  a gentleman  in 
Carlisle  who  also  kept  track  of  the  date  for 
many  years,  but  what  his  record  revealed  is 
not  available  at  the  moment. 

However,  the  other  day  the  Director  hand- 
ed me  a note  saying,  “On  the  morning  of 
April  15,  1936  I heard  a familiar  call  through 
the  open  hotel  window  and  upon  investiga- 
tion found  the  martins  circling  around.  That 
was  the  first  day  I had  seen  them.  I have 
followed  this  matter  each  year  since  and 
have  observed  that  they  never  vary  their 
arrival  time  in  Harrisburg  more  than  a day 
or  two  from  this  date. 

“On  the  morning  of  April  14,  1941,  I went 
down  to  Market  Street  to  observe  whether 
the  colony  between  the  Square  and  the 
bridge  had  arrived.  No  birds  were  in  evi- 
dence anywhere.  The  next  morning  I repeated 
the  trip  and  there  they  were  on  schedule. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  other  records.” 


“While  cutting  hay  Mr.  Harry  Hain,  R.  D. 
No.  2,  Pine  Grove  Township,  Schuylkill 
County,  struck  two  fawn  deer  with  the 
blades  of  his  mowing  machine  cutting  one’s 
leg  off  above  the  joint,  and  cutting  the  other 
in  the  stomach.  Mr.  Schultz, . a doctor  who 
was  present  at  the  time  of  accident,  took 
both  fawns  and  sewed  them  up.  Thirteen 
stitches  were  required  to  close  up  the  stom- 
ach wound.  He  also  sewed  up  the  leg  of  the 
other  fawn.  Now  after  six  weeks  of  nursing 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hain  the  wounds  have 
healed  up  fine.  One  of  the  deer  was  shipped 
to  Loyalsock  Game  Farm.  Mr.  Hain  said  he 
also  saw  another  fawn  in  the  same  field  on 
the  day  that  the  two  fawns  were  cut.  He 
also  stated  that  he  cut  a fawn  in  the  same 
field  in  a similar  manner  on  another  occasion 
about  two  years  ago.”- — Peter  J.  Filkosky, 
Schuylkill  County. 


Photo  by  Rodney  P.  Schmid 

Crews  of  NYA  girls  and  boys  planted  over  40,000  spruce,  white  pine,  apple,  black  hawk,  pitch 
pine  and  maple  leaf  virburnum  on  State  Game  Lands  Nos.  178  and  151  in  Lawrence  County 
under  the  supervision  of  Game  Protector  R.  P.  Schmid. 
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Photo  Samuel  K.  Weigel 

Part  of  over  300  food  boxes  built  by  Mr.  Boyd  Sockett,  Wilkes-Barre,  assisted  by  various 
sportsmen  in  their  leisure  time.  They  were  made  from  empty  powder  boxes  donated  by  various 
coal  companies  and  were  put  out  in  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Carbon,  Monroe  and  Wyoming 

Counties. 


E.  T.  Roetman,  writing  in  the  West  Virginia 
Conservation  magazine,  April  1941,  states  that 
he  kept  an  accurate  record  of  every  trip 
taken  until  several  thousand  miles  had  been 
traveled,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  an 
effort  to  find  out  how  much  wildlife  was 
killed  on  the  highways  of  that  State.  Records 
were  kept  for  17,560  miles,  and  1 994  dead 
animals  were  counted. 

He  pointed  out  that  once  you  know  the 
number  of  animals  killed  per  mile  of  road, 
and  having  assumed  the  length  of  time  each 
type  remains  on  the  road,  it  is  merey  a mat- 
ter of  simple  arithmetic  to  estimate  the  total 
number  killed  in  the  state  each  year.  For 
instance  if  one  rabbit  is  killed  for  every  36 
miles  of  road,  9,504/36  or  264  rabbits  are 
laying  dead  on  the  roads  of  West  Virginia 
at  any  one  time.  If  these  are  replaced  by 
others  every  two  days  the  total  number  killed 
each  year  will  be  182  times  264  or  48,058. 
(Slide  rule  work.) 

This  total  is  of  rather  startling  magnitude 
but  as  it  does  not  include  those  killed  and 
removed  before  they  could  be  counted  or 
those  that  were  crippled  but  able  to  drag 
themselves  off  the  road,  it  is  probably  lower 
than  it  actually  should  be.  Similar  computa- 
tions for  the  other  animals  give  us  a total 
yearly  kill  of  1,755  skunks,  6,830  cats,  1,965 
possums,  6,630  snakes,  860  dogs,  and  2,600  rats. 

The  unidentified  animals  listed  include  rab- 
bits, skunks,  cats,  dogs,  possums,  and  rats  but 
no  snakes,  turtles  or  birds.  Assuming  that 
this  group  is  made  up  of  the  same  proportions 
of  animals  as  were  found  among  those  that 
could  be  recognized  we  can  split  it  into  218 
rabbits,  56  skunks,  117  cats,  27  dogs,  28  pos- 
sums, and  39  rats.  Using  the  average  time 
assumed  for  each  of  these  in  the  preceding 
calculations  this  group  will  add  22.000  rabbits, 
812  skunks,  3,400  cats,  905  possums,  390  dogs, 
and  1,130  rats. 

Adding  these  two  sets  of  figures  the  follow- 
ing annual  toll  is  arrived  at:  Rabbits,  70,050; 
Skunks,  2,567;  Possums,  2,870;  Dogs,  1,250; 
Rats,  3,730;  Snakes,  4,630;  Cats,  10,230. 


As  in  many  other  forms  of  life,  the  female 
of  the  chigre  family  is  more  deadly  than 
the  male.  She  burrows  under  your  skin 
whenever  she  gets  a chance.  Then  she  lays 
her  eggs  and  promptly  gives  up  the  ghost. 
The  larva,  which  the  eggs  soon  turn  into, 
feast  on  your  flesh  and  fatten,  but  in  doing 
so  they  raise  itching  bumps  which  lead  you 
into  a vicious  circle.  The  more  you  scratch 
them,  the  more  they  itch.  And  the  more  they 
itch,  the  more  you  scratch  them.  This  results 
in  a state  of  complete  frustration  which 
renders  the  victim  incapable  of  any  activity, 
except  to  sit  and  scratch. 

However,  if  you  belong  to  the  great  army 
of  amateur  photographers,  or  have  a friend 
who  does,  you  need  not  fall  victim  to  the 
vicious  chigre.  Get  some  hyposulfate  of 
soda,  which  photographers  use  as  fixing 
agent,  mix  into  a liquid  solution  with  water 
and  rub  it  on  your  legs.  Chigres  run  from 
it.  The  same  solution,  if  you  have  already 
been  bitten  will  kill  them.  Solutions  of  salt 
water,  soda  or  ammonia  are  also  said  to  help. 
And  then,  of  course,  there  is  plain  bacon 
rind,  advocates  of  which  maintain  has  no 
equal,  so  far  as  results  alone  are  concerned. 


“About  8:00  A.  M.,  April  24  I observed  a 
lone  crow  acting  peculiarly  perhaps  80  yards 
from  Troop  “A”  Barracks,  Greensburg.  It 
would  walk  a few  feet,  then  hop  up  and  sort 
of  flutter  to  a new  position  nearby — always 
working  about  a central  point.  Then  I made 
out  a large  rabbit  in  the  grass.  Evidently  a 
mother  guarding  her  nest  that  the  crow  had 
located,  she  would  dash  at  the  intruder,  when 
it  would  beat  a short  retreat.  This  was  done 
repeatedly.  While  officers  at  the  barracks 
located  a small  bore  rifle  with  which  to  dis- 
patch the  crow,  a man  came  into  sight  over 
the  hill  near  the  little  wildlife  drama  and 
scared  the  bird  away.  Very  shortly  there- 
after, I approached  the  spot  where  the  battle 
took  place.  “Little  mother”  looked  anything 
but  effeminate.  She  was  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  the  grass,  eyes  protruding,  ears  stiffly 
erect.  Paying  no  attention  to  me,  she  flashed 
alert  looks  in  every  direction,  ready  for  battle 
should  the  marauder  reappear.  Thinking  of 
the  timorous  nature  commonly  attributed  to 
this  little  animal,  I was  both  pleased  and 
amused  at  its  snorting  belligerence.” — Game 
Protector  Robert  Reed,  Westmoreland  County. 


Big-game  experts  had  believed  the  Pacific 
white-tailed  deer  to  be  an  extinct  species  for 
many  years,  but  last  year,  Victor  B.  Scheffer, 
a naturalist  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
discovered  a band  of  about  600  of  these  long- 
lost  animals  in  southern  Washington  and 
northern  Oregon.  Now  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  is  trying  to  save  the  species 
before  it  really  does  become  extinct. — U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


A THEORY  UPSET 

A five  foot  ball  python  gave  birth  in  the 
Hershey  Zoo  on  April  12  to  eleven  baby 
pythons  (from  12  to  15  inches  long)  and  upset 
a scientific  theory  held  by  zoologists  that  all 
Old  World  pythons  lay  eggs  to  produce  their 
young. 

Most  scientific  data  accredited  Old  World 
pythons  with  laying  eggs,  coiling  their  bodies 
about  them,  and  hatching  the  eggs  after  a 
period  of  60  to  70  days. 

The  eleven  babies  are  doing  well,  accord- 
ing to  Ward  Walker,  director  of  the  Hershey 
Zoo.  The  present  birth  of  the  ball  pythons 
came  as  a very  pleasant  surprise  to  Wilbur 
Proctor  and  William  Nester,  the  two  keepers 
in  charge  of  the  reptile  house.  The  young  are 
very  alert  and  strike  out  quite  suddenly  when 
approached. 

There  is  only  one  exception  in  the  python 
family  producing  its  young  alive,  says  Mr. 
Walker,  and  that  is  the  water  anaconda  of 
South  America.  The  ball  python  obtains  its 
name  from  the  custom  of  shaping  itself  into 
a ball  and  rolling  downhill.  There  is  a fable 
that  a “hoop”  snake  can  do  this,  but  accord- 
ing to  zoologists  there  “ain’t  no  such  animal.” 


In  looking  over  the  March  22,  1941  issue 
of  “The  American  Field”  the  editor  noted 
with  interest  the  fact  that  a Pennsylvania 
dog,  Peerless  Pride’s  Beausport,  owned  by 
Oscar  Cupp  of  Lewistown,  won  first  in  the 
shooting  dog  and  second  in  the  members'  all- 
age stakes  at  the  Cumberland  Association's 
Trials  held  in  North  Carolina  recently. 
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PRELIMINARY  1940  GAME-KILL 

The  tabulation  of  the  first  batch  of  1940 
game-kill  reports,  submitted  under  law  by 
609,000,  or  90%,  of  the  licensed  hunters  last 
fall,  showed  a slight  increase  over  the  first 
batch  tabulated  in  1939,  when  589,500,  or 
89V2%,  of  the  licensed  hunters  voluntarily 
responded  without  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission. 

Scattered  reports  received  from  all  sections 
of  the  State  during  the  hunting  season  in- 
dicated that  there  would  be  a sharp  reduc- 
tion in  the  bag  for  certain  species,  and  an 
increase  in  others.  The  partial  tabulation 
proves  pretty  definitely  that  the  Commission’s 
predictions  before  the  season  last  fall  have, 
in  the  main,  been  borne  out,  and  that  the 
season  on  the  whole  was  a satisfactory  one, 
but  not  equal  to  1938 — a banner  year. 

The  kill  as  reported  by  90%  of  the  1940 
licensees  comprised  5,282,674  pieces  of  game. 
The  partial  tabulations  for  the  years  1939 
and  1940  present  some  interesting  compari- 
sons. The  1939  figures  as  reported  by  the 
89V2%  of  the  licensed  hunters  in  the  first 
batch  are  shown  in  parenthesis  immediately 
following  the  1940  partial  totals:  Rabbits, 

3,061,137  (3,552,384);  Squirrels,  991,359  (886,- 
020);  Woodchucks,  183,484  (170,057);  Raccoons, 
39,231  (36,496);  Wild  Turkey,  4,910  (4.936); 
Ruffed  Grouse,  209,879  (222,636);  Ringneck 
Pheasants,  422,875  (434,407);  Bobwhite  Quail, 
69,199  (103,019);  Woodcock,  27,151  (38,043); 
Shorebirds,  4,702  (5,919);  Wild  Geese,  1,967 
(2,149);  Wild  Ducks,  47,178  (34,162);  and 
Grackles  (Blackbirds),  39,700  (43,145). 

Early  tabulations  on  the  kill  of  deer  in- 
dicate that  for  the  1940  season  90%  of  the 
hunters  bagged  179,902  animals  (approximate- 
ly one-fourth  of  which  were  antlered  deer 
and  the  balance  without  antlers),  as  against 
a total  of  63,687  in  1939  and  171,662  in  1938. 
The  slight  increase  in  the  1940  kill  over  the 
doe  season  of  1938  is  easily  offset  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  more  licenses  sold  in  1940. 

The  kill  of  bears  must  be  further  checked 
before  even  preliminary  figures  can  be  an- 
nounced, but  present  indications  are  that  the 
figure  will  run  close  to  that  of  1939,  when  535 
were  taken. 

Experience  has  proven  that  the  tabulation 
of  the  individual  reports  is  the  most  reliable 
basis  for  arriving  at  the  annual  game  harvest. 
When  the  reports  are  received  from  the  de- 
linquent hunters,  which  number  about  10%, 
the  total  1940  kill  for  the  several  species  will 
be  higher  than  the  figures  above,  and  the 
totals  will  be  announced  later.  For  1939  the 
Commission  obtained  reports  from  98V2%  of 
all  license  holders,  a remarkable  record,  and 
it  hopes  to  equal  that  figure  for  1940. 


A lot  of  club  secretaries  in  sending  out 
announcements  of  meetings,  banquets,  etc., 
appended  at  the  bottom  of  their  mailing  card 
some  statement  urging  their  members  to  sub- 
mit their  game-kill  report.  This  is  real  co- 
operation,and  the  Commission  appreciates  it 
very  much. 


SMOKELESS  POWDER  DANGEROUS 

“Never  use  smokeless  powder  loads — even 
light  smokeless  powder  loads — in  guns  hav- 
ing Damascus  or  other  twist  barrels!  To 
ignore  this  warning  is  to  court  severe  per- 
sonal injury  through  possible  gun  barrel 
rupture. 

“Some  sportsmen  still  think  twist  barrels 
will  handle  modern  loads  safely  as  long  as 
the  extra  heavy  Tong  range’  loads  are  avoid- 
ed. This  is  a fallacy.  Twist  barrels  were 
designed  back  in  the  days  of  black  powder, 
which  is  far  less  powerful  and  develops  a 
much  lower  pressure  than  any  of  our  mod- 
ern gunpowders.  Even  the  so-called  ‘light’ 
modern  loads  are  unsafe  in  twist  barrels. 

“Many  of  these  barrels  are  the  handiwork 
of  highly  skilled  craftsmen.  But  regardless 
of  the  quality  of  workmanship  employed,  the 
method  of  combining  low-carbon  steel  with 
iron,  and  the  weakening  heating  process  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected  during 
manufacture,  render  them  unsafe  for  the 
high  pressures  developed  by  modern  loads, 
for  which  they  emphatically  were  not  de- 
signed. American  manufacturers  have  not 
made  them  since  the  advent  of  modern  prog- 
ressive burning  or  ‘smokeless’  powder. 

“If  you  own  a Damascus  or  other  twist- 
barrel  gun,  don’t  take  chances.  Retire  it  now, 
and  avoid  the  possibility  of  accident  and  in- 
jury.” 


“Clarion  County  lost  its  oldest  hunter  dur- 
ing May,  possibly  one  of  the  oldest  residents 
in  the  State  to  take  out  a hunter’s  license — 
Mr.  S.  W.  Bernsley,  of  Shippenville,  who  was 
ninety-one  years  of  age  and  hunted  deer  last 
season.” — Game  Protector  H.  J.  Updegraff, 
Clarion  County. 


FEDERAL  AID  BENEFITS 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration 
Fund  continues  to  benefit  Pennsylvania  hun- 
ters as  evidenced  by  the  approval  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  another  land 
acquisition  project.  Federal  Aid  funds  are 
made  possible  by  the  tax  on  firearms  and 
ammunition  amounting  to  about  $3,000,000.00 
per  year.  Last  year  Congress  appropriated 
$2,500  000.00  for  this  cooperative  program, 
which  amount  is  distrbuted  to  participating 
States  to  aid  them  in  their  wildlife  program. 

The  land  acquisition  project  just  approved 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  9,531.5  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands  to  cost  about  $35,288.85. 
Including  other  acquisition  costs,  as  for  mak- 
ing boundary  line  surveys  and  examining 
and  abstracting  titles,  the  total  estimated 
cost  of  the  project  is  $47,679.80. 

The  Game  Commission  advances  all  money 
required  to  purchase  these  lands  and  after 
titles  for  the  various  tracts  are  vested  in 
the  Commonwealth,  the  Federal  Government 
reimburses  the  State  in  the  amount  of  75% 
of  the  total  actual  cost.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment’s estimated  share  of  the  costs  of  this 
new  project  is  $35,759.85. 


The  design  of  the  1941  “duck  stamp,”  which 
must  be  purchased  by  all  waterfowl  hunters 
over  16  years  old,  has  been  taken  from  a 
ruddy  duck  drawing  by  E.  R.  Kalmbach. 
Eighth  in  the  annual  series,  these  “duck 
stamps”  will  be  placed  on  sale  at  all  first  and 
second-class  post  offices  on  July  1.  The  color 
of  the  new  stamp  was  described  as  “lively 
brown.” 

Mr.  Kalmbach’s  design  shows  a male  and 
female  ruddy  duck  with  their  brood  swim- 
ming at  the  edge  of  the  marsh.  A well-known 
painter  of  wildlife  subjects,  he  is  also  nation- 
ally known  as  the  head  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  food-habits  laboratory  at  Denver,. 
Colo.- — U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


Photo  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior 

The  1941  Dock  Stamp  depicts  a male  and  female  ruddy  duck  with  their  brood.  Drawn  by  E.  K. 

Kalmbach. 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 


An  open  archery  tournament  conducted 
recently  by  the  Carlisle  Archery  Club  at 
Belair  Park,  near  Carlisle,  was  entered  by 
members  of  the  Harrisburg  Archery  Club 
and  the  Susquehannock  Archers,  some  of 
whom  came  out  with  prizes  in  their  divisions. 
Second  and  third  place,  respectively,  in  back 
of  Miss  Ruth  McGowan,  of  the  Carlisle  team, 
was  taken  by  Bertha  Drebelbis  and  Martha 
Schauer,  of  the  Susquehannock  Club.  Miss 
Schauer,  by  the  way,  is  employed  in  the  Har- 
risburg offices  of  the  Game  Commission. 

Ernie  Lehmer,  of  the  Harrisburg  Archery 
Club,  came  in  second  to  Ernie  Mayes,  of  Red 
Lion,  in  the  men’s  division.  In  the  target 
shooting,  prizes  were  won  by  Lehmer,  Miss 
Schauer  and  Frank  Sponhauer,  Lehmer’s 
target  score  was  highest  in  the  meet. 

Members  of  the  Susquehannock  Archers 
scored  as  follows:  Martha  Schauer,  409,  450— 
859;  Bertha  Drebelbis,  415,  450 — 865;  Frank 
Sponhauer,  554,  538 — 1092;  Frank  Childs,  523, 
477 — 1000;  George  Drebelbis,  388,  378 — 766, 
and  Dick  Davis,  495,  501 — 996. 


Every  heat  was  a thriller  at  the  McKean 
’Coon  Hunters  field  trials  held  May  4 at 
Calico  Park.  Sixty-six  dogs  competed  in  11 
heats  with  winners  as  follows:  First  heat, 

tree  - won  by  Indiana  Joe,  owned  by  Lesser 
Brothers;  line  - won  by  Rival,  owned  by  Eddy 
& Bennet;  Second  heat,  tree  - won  by  Whiz, 
owned  by  R.  M.  Alford;  line  - won  by  Bark- 
ing Sam,  owned  by  Donovan;  Third  heat,  tree 
and  line  - won  by  Red  Thunder  Cloud,  owned 
by  Eddy;  Fourth  heat,  line  and  tree  - won  by 
Red  Ranger,  owned  by  A.  H.  Brown;  Fifth 
heat,  tree  - won  by  Brindle  Boy,  owned  by 
Penn-Ohio  Kennels;  line  - won  by  Little 
Hobo,  owned  by  Hall;  Sixth  heat,  tree  - won 
by  Jack,  owned  by  Imara;  line  - won  by  Jim, 
owned  by  K.  Patterson;  Seventh  heat,  tree  - 
won  by  Roudy,  owned  by  Lasch  & Sobol; 
line  - won  by  Jack  of  Spades,  owned  by 
Jainer;  Eighth  heat,  tree  and  line  - won  by 
Bradly,  owned  by  Eddy  & Bennet;  Ninth 
heat,  tree  - won  by  Brindle  Girl,  owned  by 
Imara;  line  - won  by  Sail,  owned  by  R.  M. 
Alford;  Tenth  heat,  tree  and  line  - won  by 
Blue  Lindy,  owned  by  Penna.-Ohio  Kennels; 
Eleventh  heat,  no  tree  dog;  line  - won  by 
Rex,  owned  by  R.  M.  Alford;  Grand  final, 
tree  - won  by  Red  Thunder  Cloud,  owned  by 
Eddy  & Bennet;  line  - won  by  Bradly,  owned 
by  Eddy  & Bennet. 


Approximately  150  enthusiastic  sportsmen 
attended  the  Fifth  Annual  Banquet  of  the 
Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Association  on 
April  3.  This  organization  is  up  and  coming 
and  its  officers  and  committees  are  doing  a 
splendid  job.  Last  year  the  association  pur- 
chased 50  bushels  of  com  and  500  pounds  of 
scratch  feed  for  wildlife.  It  also  planned  a 
contest  for  the  current  fishing  season  wherein 
a prize  will  be  offered  to  the  boy  under  10 
years  of  age  who  catches  the  largest  fish. 


Twenty-seven  states  require  their  fish  and 
game  personnel  to  wear  uniforms,  five  make 
it  optional,  and  sixteen  do  not  require  them 
to  wear  any  uniforms  at  all. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

“On  Friday,  March  28,  1941,  Joseph 
Herb,  R.  D.  No.  3 Sunbury,  was  killed 
in  a bootleg  coal  hole  near  Trevorton, 
Pa.  Joe,  as  he  was  universally  known 
by  the  sporting  fans  of  this  region,  was 
an  ardent  hunter  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  possessed  eight  of  the  best  hunt- 
ing dogs  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  always 
his  desire  to  preserve  and  defend  wild- 
life, and  numerous  acts  on  his  part  for 
the  perpetuation  and  betterment  of  the 
animals  of  the  woods  have  been  noted. 
For  the  great  love  of  this  man,  Joe 
Herb,  whose  only  real  aim  in  life  was 
to  be  a good  sportsman,  we  submit  this 
memoriam  to  a great  friend  and  sports- 
man— a member  of  our  Club.” — Roush 
Gun  Club,  Sunbury. 


More  than  200  enthusiastic  sportsmen  at- 
tended the  banquet  of  St.  Vincent’s  Field  and 
Stream  Association  at  Girardville  recently. 
Numerous  speakers  and  guests  including  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sions were  present. 

The  organization,  which  has  only  been  in 
operation  five  months,  has  made  rapid  strides. 
Its  slogan  is:  “To  buy  and  release  a rabbit 
for  each  member  of  the  association.” 


All  Seasons  Afield  With  Rod  & Gun — By 

Raymond  R.  Camp:  Mr.  Camp,  well  known 
rod  and  gun  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  wrapped  up  in  one  parcel  a lot  of  good 
dope  for  the  hunter  and  angler.  He  answers 
the  important  questions  when  and  where  to 
hunt  and  fish,  and  what  to  expect.  What 
equipment  is  needed,  how  to  select  it,  and 
how  to  use  it.  He  deals  with  the  various 
methods,  practices,  and  equipment  vital  to 
the  successful  taking  of  the  many  fresh  water 
and  salt  water  game  fish  and  the  large  and 
small  game  animals  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  Canada.  His  book  is  directed 
primarily  to  the  amateur,  even  the  novice  in 
these  sports;  but  many  of  the  things  he  has 
to  say  will  interest  the  expert  as  well.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Whittlesey  House,  New  York 
and  London;  price  $3.50. 


Over  250  sportsmen  and  their  friends  from 
Freeland,  White  Haven,  Hazleton,  West 
Hazleton  and  Wilkes-Barre  attended  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Luzerne  County  Game 
and  Fish  Conservation  Association  recently. 
Seth  Gordon,  Director  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, in  the  principle  address,  reviewed 
the  history  of  that  Deparament  since  1913 
when  he  entered  the  service.  Short  talks 
were  also  given  by  J.  C.  Gilford,  Field  Divis- 
ion Game  Supervisor;  Game  Protectors 
Gerald  Tiffany  and  Samuel  Weigle;  Russell 
Womelsdorf,  Fish  Warden;  George  L.  Feiss- 
near,  Joseph  Piazzie,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  Attorney  G.  J.  Bruger,  who 
awarded  the  prizes.  These  awards  constituted 
one  of  the  features  of  the  evening  and  were 
presented  to  the  winners  of  the  vermin - 
trapping  contest  held  last  fall  and  winter. 
The  trappers,  all  under  16  years  of  age,  ac- 
counted for  173  weasels,  11  mink  and  6 fox. 
In  the  nine-year  period  the  contests  have 
been  conducted  by  the  club  1834  weasels,  76 
mink,  and  46  foxes  have  been  trapped.  A 
total  of  1807  traps  have  been  given  away 
free  to  young  trappers  by  the  Association. 
The  boys  who  were  awarded  prizes  donated 
by  local  sportsmen  and  clubs,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Marvin  Eroh,  John  Herring,  John 

Beitel  Joseph  Yefchak,  Edward  Yurish,  Ed- 
ward Stower,  John  Vargo,  William  Shaver, 
Edmund  Kochie,  John  Halko,  Joseph  Bokitas, 
William  Ford,  and  Thomas  Soika. 

George  L.  Feissner,  vice-principal  of  the 
Freland  High  School,  who  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  program,  also  recounted  the  success 
of  the  water  snake  contest  held  as  part  of 
the  fish  program.  A total  of  195  water  snakes 
were  killed  in  the  past  two  years  during  the 
contests.  In  addition  to  these  contests,  the 
club  has  successfully  pursued  programs  for 
the  stocking  of  fish,  planting  trees,  feeding 
game  in  the  winter  months  and  raising  young 
ringneck  pheasants. 

This  year,  the  club  has  planted  1,500  trees 
in  the  nearby  woodland.  As  a part  of  its 
game  program,  Mr.  Feissner  noted  that  the 
club  has  purchased  over  500  rabbits  in  the 
past  six  years.  For  this  year,  the  club  has 
made  application  for  50  six-week-old  ring- 
necks  to  be  distributed,  and  also  raised  35 
last  year. 

During  the  evening,  Mr.  Feissner  thanked 
the  Tamarack  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  the  Mt. 
Yeager  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  and  the  Yellow 
Jackets  Club  for  their  assistance  in  game  and 
fish  conservation. 

Among  the  prominent  sportsmen  intro- 
duced on  the  evening’s  program  were  Clyde 
Tinner,  president  of  the  Luzerne  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Slubs;  Sam  Ged- 
rotz,  secretary;  Victor  Piazzie,  treasurer  of 
the  federation;  Hall  Depew,  of  West  Hazle- 
ton; Howard  Lentz,  secretary  of  the  local 
club;  Peeny  Nowak,  member  of  the  Mush 
Valley  Club;  Charles  Derench,  president  of 
the  Mt.  Yeager  Club;  Mr.  Schrader,  presi- 
dent of  the  West  Hazleton  Club,  and  Louis 
Ravina,  member  of  the  Tamarack  Club. 
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Allegheny -Crawford  Co.  sportsmen  honor  john  M.  Phillips  and  plant  willow  trees. 


Inscription  on  Mr.  Phillips’  Monument. 


The  Allegheny  County  League  and  Craw- 
ford County  Sportsmen’s  League  recently 
joined  in  one  of  the  largest  mass  planting  of 
willow  trees  ever  undertaken  by  any  con- 
servation group,  at  the  waterfowl  refuge  and 
museum  at  Pymatuning  on  Sunday,  May  18. 
The  Allegheny  Countians  made  a spectacular 
appearance  as  they  arrived  by  caravan,  each 
automobile  using  an  American  flag  on  the  left 
front  fender  as  a mark  of  identification. 

When  Game  Commissioner  O.  Ben  Gipple 
of  Harrisburg,  James  N.  Morton,  Chief  of 
Division  of  Land  Management  and  I arrived 
at  the  scene  of  operations  early  that  morn- 
ing there  was  just  handful  of  Commission 
officers  and  sportsmen  present.  But  to  our 
amazement  none  other  was  included  in  that 
flock  of  early  birds  than  John  M.  Phillips, 
that  veteran  old  war  horse  of  conservation 
who  was  to  be  honored  later  in  the  afternoon 
through  the  unveiling  of  a testimonial  plaque 
and  the  planting  of  a willow  grove  to  his 
everlasting  memory.  I was  subsequently  to 
learn  from  Seth  Gordon,  our  Executive 
Director,  that  the  old  gentleman,  if  we  can 
call  him  old,  had  the  day  before  spent  many 
hours  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  National 
Scout  Jamboree.  But,  there  he  was,  the  next 
morning  bright  and  early  away  up  on  the 
Pymatuning. 

In  back  of  the  garage  Burt  Oudette,  Game 
Protector  in  charge  of  the  refuge,  had  a large 
wagon  load  of  willow  cuttings,  nearly  100,000 
of  them,  and  immediately  following  lunch, 
which  was  carried  in  baskets  packed  by  the 
caravanists,  Burt  took  over  the  loud  speaker 
system  and  assigned  various  groups  to  certain 
areas  where  the  planting  was  to  be  done.  The 
whole  event  was  conducted  in  a very  orderly 
manner,  yet  everyone  had  a swell  time.  As 
the  afternoon  waned  everybody  reassembled 
to  take  part  in  the  testimonial  to  Mr.  Phillips. 


By  mid-afternoon  the  number  of  persons  at 
the  refuge  had  increased  to  several  thousand, 
among  them  a group  of  bicyclists  numbering 
approximately  400  from  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
While  the  sportsmen  were  out  planting  their 
willow  trees  several  school  bands  furnished 
some  excellent  music  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  museum.  The  day  was  clear,  the  sun 
bright  but  not  too  hot.  A nice  breeze  was 
blowing,  and  taking  it  by  and  large  con- 
ditions could  not  have  been  more  favorable. 

The  arrival  of  the  bicycle  brigade  created 
somewhat  of  a sensation  until  the  weary, 
saddle  worn  participants  stabled  their  bikes 
and  began  to  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  ever- 
increasing  crowd.  Exactly  418  of  these  en- 
thusiastic peddalers,  ranging  in  age  from  60 
to  12,  came  by  train  as  far  as  Andover  on  the 
Ohio  line  of  the  Pymatuning  Lake,  a little 
town  of  perhaps  a thousand  or  two.  There 


Robert  Famberton,  member  of  the  Game  Commission 
from  Franklin,  made  the  welcoming  address. 


they  were  met  by  their  bike  repair  truck  and 
first  aid  units,  and  from  there  they  peddaled 
their  way  to  the  Pymatuning,  over  the  large 
“fill”  that  serves  as  a road  across  the  lake 
and  thence  along  the  shoreline  to  the  refuge 
where  they  were  met  by  Burt  Oudette.  All 


Monument  dedicated  to  John  Ml.  Phillips. 


Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  planting  last  of  12  weeping 
willow  trees  dedicated  to  Mr.  Phillips. 


of  the  group  comprised  nature  lovers  and 
camera  fans  and  the  refuge  afforded  them 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  enjoy  those  hob- 
bies. 

The  testimonial  services  to  Mr.  Phillips 
began  about  4:15  with  introduction  of  speak- 
ers and  guests  by  Honorable  O.  Clare  Kent, 
Judge  of  Crawford  County.  Representatives 
of  the  various  State  Departments,  and  Sports- 
men of  the  groups  that  took  part  included 
Robert  Lamberton,  member  of  the  Game 
Commission,  Charles  E.  Baer,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters; 
Charles  A.  French,  Commissioner  of  Fish- 
eries; John  R.  Williams,  Director  of  Parks, 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters;  Raymond 
Armstrong,  President  of  the  Northwest  Di- 
vision of  the  Federation;  R.  S.  Cooper,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southwest  Division;  Emmett  Wil- 
liams, President  of  the  Crawford  County 
Sportsmen’s  League;  and  Bob  Miller,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Allegheny  County  Sportsmen’s 
League.  Some  glowing  tributes  were  paid 
by  all  of  the  aforesaid  to  Mr.  Phillips  and  to 
his  accomplishments. 

In  return  “The  Old  Hound”,  to  whom  he 
was  referred  by  Ray  Armstrong,  with  quiet 
dignity  and  in  his  usual  unhurried  and  un- 
flustered manner,  took  Ray  Armstrong’s  well- 
meant  tribute  a little  further  along  by  saying 
“I  may  be  an  old  hound,  but  judging  from 
these  good  friends  I have  around  me,  I cer- 
tainly must  have  reared  a lot  of  pedigreed 
pups.” 

In  conclusion,  Honorable  D.  B.  Miller,  for- 
mer Judge  of  Allegheny  County,  and  life- 
time friend  of  Mr.  Phillips  unveiled  the  tes- 
timonial plaque  and  made  the  presentation 
following  which  the  two  remaining  of  twelve 
weeping  willow  trees  dedicated  to  him  were 
planted  by  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts.  Many  oi 
those  interested  adjourned  to  the  boat  docks 
at  Conneaut  Lake  Park  where  they  witnessed 
the  planting  of  wall-eyed  pike  by  the  Fish 
Commission. 


'op:  Committee  members  of  AUegheny-Crawford  Sportsmen’s  Leagues  who  helped  carry  out  the  program.  Left.  Burt  Oudette  and  helpers  handing  out  willow  shoots, 
■enter,  arrival  of  Caravan.  Right,  Oudette  and  Mr.  Phillips  atop  cuttings.  Left  and  right,  planting  the  shoots — genial  Ray  Armstrong  on  right.  Center,  “Pete” 
irauss.  Photographer,  for  the  Allegheny  County  group,  and  below,  part  of  the  large  bicycle  cavalcade  which  visited  the  Museum  from  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


1.  Some  of  the  grouse  dog  handlers  present.  Back  row.  left  to  rigl 
Gene  Galloway,  Grove  City,  Pa.;  Harry  J.  TJpdegraff,  Shippenville,  Pi 
Win.  J.  McCracken,  New  Kensington,  Pa.:  Col.  J.  P.  Stela,  Kldgway,  P 
Front  row,  left  to  right:  Barry  Tnttle,  Johnsonburg,  Pa.:  Dick  Hoyi 

Andover.  Mass.;  Henry  Fish,  Bradford,  Pa.:  S.  A.  Magee,  Harrisville,  I 
2.  Small  portion  of  gallery  waiting  for  start  of  a brace.  3.  Deft  to  rigl 
Sam  Ostergard,  Warren,  Pa.:  Dick  Hoyer,  Andover,  Mass.;  Gene  Gallowa 
Grove  City,  Pa.,  with  the  ultimate  winner  on  leash.  Prince  Rod's  Mac 
owned  by  Harold  J.  Boulton,  Clearfield,  Pa.;  Forest  Galloway,  Wesley,  Pi 
Robert  P.  Habgood,  Jr.,  Bradford,  Pa.;  Henry  Fish,  Bradford,  P 
4.  A portion  of  the  gallery  following  the  handlers,  judges  and  report 
on  No.  7 all-age  course.  6.  A portion  of  the  gallery  following  the  handlei 
judges  and  reporter  on  No.  1 all-age  course.  6.  left  to  right:  Official  i 
porter  Wm.  T.  McCarty,  Ford  City,  Pa.;  Judge  Jay  C.  Gilford,  Forty  Foi 
Pa.;  Judge  Jos.  A.  Anderson,  Greenville,  Pa.  7.  On  horses,  left  to  rigl 
Judge  Jos.  A.  Anderson,  Greenville,  Pa.;  Jndge  Jay  C.  Gilford,  Forty  Foi 
Pa.  (Hidden  In  back  of  Jay  Gliford  and  partially  showing  is  Reporter  Wi 
T.  McCarty).  On  extreme  left  and  partially  In  picture  is  Sam  Bight,  Sec 
Back  of  Jos.  Anderson’s  horse  is  Senator  Kahle,  Knox,  Pa.,  and  at  extrei 
right  is  Seymour  Seybold,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 
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VENANGO  GROUSE  TRIAL 
By  bill  McCarthy 

EXCERPTED  FROM  “AMERICAN  FIELD”, 


Open  All-Age  Stake 

PRINCE  ROD’S  MACK,  medium-sized, 
lofty-running  setter,  owned  by  Harold  J. 
Boulton  of  Clearfield,  Pa.,  developed  and 
handled  by  Gene  Galloway,  triumphed  over 
the  strongest  field  of  grouse  dogs  in  the  Open 
All-Age  Stake  in  the  history  of  the  Venango 
Grouse  Trial  Club.  Pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  the  field  forced  this  sterling  son  of  Sam 
L’s  Skyrocket  and  Lady  Diana  Boaz  to  un- 
fold a perfect  grouse  dog  performance  in 
order  to  gain  indisputed  right  to  the  honor 
accorded  him.  First — Laetus  Jack,  305601, 
setter  dog,  by  Audubon  B — Betty  Brunette, 
Sam  Mannarino,  owner;  William  J.  Mc- 
Cracken, handler.  Second — Sam  L’s  Tornado, 
305946,  setter  dog,  by  Sam  L’s  Skyrocket- 
Kid’s  Peerless  Star,  Sam  R.  Light,  owner; 
Gene  Galloway,  handler.  Third — Radio  Com- 
munique, unreg.,  setter  dog,  by  Communique 
— McKeith’s  Tip.  Dr.  C.  F.  DeVries,  owner; 
W.  P.  Smith,  handler. 

The  annual  spring  trials  of  the  Venango 
Grouse  Trial  Club  were  run  over  the  per- 
manent grouse  trial  preserve  at  Vowinckle, 
Pa.  With  each  successive  running  of  trials 
staged  by  the  Venango  Club,  we  have  found 
ourself  wondering  if  grouse  trials  had  not 
reached  their  peak.  At  the  completion  of  the 
most  recent  trial,  which  started  on  Saturday, 
March  21,  and  continued  until  late  Tuesday 
afternoon,  we  were  lost  for  words  and  be- 
wildered at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
dogs  entered  in  the  three-stake  program.  Now 
we  do  not  know  when  the  pinnacle  will  be 
reached.  The  Venango  Club  has  achieved  a 
firm  position  as  the  guiding  light  of  grouse 
trials  through  strict  adherence  to  fundamen- 
tals, exercised  by  a personnel  department  par 
excellence.  Dr.  Gail  Kahle  of  Hadley,  Pa., 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  president’s 
chair. 

Blessed  are  the  Venangoites  with  the  stead- 
fast leader  of  leaders,  Sam  R.  Light,  a secre- 
tary whose  personality  is  reflected  in  the 
doings  of  his  club.  An  active  board  of  direc- 
tors is  to  be  found  consisting  of  J.  Claire 
Smith,  Larry  Tuttle,  M.  A.  Carrop  and  Harold 
J.  Boulton.  All  of  the  officers  were  present. 

We  say  that  the  Venango  Club  was  favored 
with  perfect  weather  because  on  this  occasion 
the  grouse  seemed  to  be  on  their  good  be- 
havior and  scenting  conditions,  except  for 
short  intervals,  were  at  their  best.  In  reality, 
we  were  treated  with  everything  from  mid- 
winter temperatures  to  the  comfortable 
breezes  of  spring;  there  was  a blazing  sun 
at  times,  also  rain,  snow  and  hail.  Still  we 
say,  perfect  weather,  because  grouse  were 
found  and  grouse  were  pointed. 

Since  sound  judging  was  the  prime  factor 
in  the  success  of  these  trials,  let  us  introduce 
the  two  gentlemen  who  accepted  their  assign- 
ments with  sincerity  of  purpose.  Jay  C.  Gil- 
ford, game  division  supervisor  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  hails  from  Forty 
Fort,  Pa.  Always  calm  and  collected,  this 
connoisseur  of  class  bird  dog  performance 


gained  for  himself  a host  of  friends  through 
his  genial  personality  and  pronounced  desire 
to  work  the  event  to  a most  gratifying  con- 
clusion. Paired  with  the  tireless  Mr.  Gilford 
was  Joseph  A.  Anderson  of  Carlisle,  Pa.  Mr. 
Anderson  needs  no  introduction  to  the  grouse 
trialers  of  Pennsylvania.  A practical  back- 
ground of  grouse  hunting  in  the  Keystone 
coverts  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
equips  him  with  the  knowledge  so  essential 
in  parting  the  chaff  from  the  grain. 

A rousing  hand  of  heart-felt  applause 
greeted  the  judges  when  their  All-Age  de- 
cisions were  announced  on  that  bitter  cold 
evening  of  March  25. 

Marshaling  an  event  of  this  size  was  by  no 
means  a simple  task.  Plodding  through  the 
deep  snows,  the  robust  M.  A.  Carrop  of  New 
Kensington,  Pa.,  guided  the  field  trialers 
until  a state  of  near  exhaustion  forced  the 
hard-tramping  Mike  to  deputize  an  assistant 
in  the  person  of  Arthur  Haight  of  Johnson- 
burg,  Pa.  We  laughingly  tell  you  that  Art 
worked  diligently,  but  there  were  times  when 
the  proud  owner  of  Knotty  Pine  Patty  did  not 
know  exactly  where  he  was  guiding  the 
party.  Little  Pep  Undercoffer  of  Clearfield, 
Pa.,  took  over  when  Art  Haight  succumbed, 
a victim  of  the  heavy  underfooting.  In  addi- 
tion to  marshaling  the  running  Director 
Carrop  also  attended  to  the  mechanics  of  a 
well-managed  trial;  handlers  were  informed 
of  their  brace  and  dogs  were  on  the  line 
ready  to  start,  not  a minute  was  lost  between 
braces. 

Interested  spectators  swelled  the  gallery 
to  unprecedented  numbers  during  the  dis- 
position of  the  All-Age  event  and,  surpris- 
ingly enough,  a goodly  crowd  remained 
throughout  Monday  and  Tuesday.  There  were 
a number  of  grouse  trial  celebrities  from 
several  states  in  the  gathering. 

With  Capt.  Winger  in  command,  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Motor  Police  directed  the 
automobile  caravan.  Assisting  Capt.  Winger 
were  Privates  Zeigler,  Angell  and  Duvall. 

The  drawing  was  conducted  at  the  usual 
headquarters,  the  Fryburg  Inn  at  Fryburg, 
Pa.  However,  on  this  occasion  the  grouse 
trialers  bedded  down  over  a scattered  area. 
The  Bucktail  Inn  in  Marionville,  Pa.,  located 
just  eight  miles  from  the  trial  grounds, 
proved  a popular  rendevous  for  many  of  the 
handlers. 

Open  Puppy  Stake 

Twenty-two  fast-stepping  youngsters  vied 
for  honors  over  a deep  snow  clad  course  in 
this  event. 

Laetus  Jack,  setter  dog,  owned  by  Sam 
Mannarino  of  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  garnered 
first  place  after  a second  series  run  with  the 
puppy  adjudged  next  best,  Sam  L’s  Tornado. 
Tornado  is  the  property  of  Sam  R.  Light  of 
Punxsutawney,  Pa.  Radio  Communique, 
owned  by  Dr.  G.  F.  DeVries  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  came  in  for  third  honors.  He  too,  won 
his  placement  after  a second  series. 


Junior  All-Age  Stake 

Twelve  candidates  accepted  the  issue  in 
this  event  and  we  will  hasten  to  state  that 
their  performances  were  a far  cry  from  the 
thrilling  races  turned  in  by  the  puppies. 

The  Derby  courses  were  not  in  the  best 
conditions  for  field  trial  work,  nor  did  they 
hold  sufficient  birds.  Only  two  birds  were 
moved  during  the  running  on  seven  different 
courses.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  series, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  outstanding  races 
had  been  turned  in  and  few  birds  were 
moved,  the  judges,  wisely  enough,  decided 
to  select  the  winners  without  further  run- 
ning. 

A consistent  winner  in  her  puppy  and 
derby  year,  Normandie’s  Whiteflash,  setter 
bitch,  owned  by  J.  E.  Grace  and  J.  C.  Smith 
of  Grove  City,  Pa.,  turned  in  a race  which 
garnered  first  place  by  a wide  margin. 

Second  honors  went  to  Morning  Mail,  white, 
black  and  ticked  setter  dog,  owned  by  Evans 
and  Spahr  of  Warren,  O.,  and  handled  by 
T.  H.  Beers.  Beers  performed  an  elegant  job 
in  showing  Mail  to  advantage.  Mail’s  race 
was  level  throughout  and  his  effort,  in  the 
opinion  of  these  seasoned  judges,  earned  for 
him  a spot  over  the  third-place  winner, 
Shenvalee  Queen.  Queen  is  owned  by  John 
M.  Hadaway  of  Flint,  Mich.,  and  was  piloted 
to  her  well-earned  position  by  W.  P.  “Bill” 
Smith. 

Glendale  Skeet  made  his  debut  as  an  All- 
Age  dog  and  a very  fitting  first  attempt  it 
turned  out  to  be,  for  Skeet  was  returned  to 
Harry  R.  Hyde’s  Glendale  Kennels  with  a 
third-place  award. 


“On  November  4,  1940,  my  son,  Billy,  age 
7,  who  carries  my  game,  and  I motored  to 
Washington  Township,  Indiana  County,  for  a 
day’s  hunt.  A friendly  farmer  not  only  gave 
us  permission  to  hunt  on  his  land,  but  direct- 
ed us  to  a hillside  wher^  CCC  boys  had 
planted  black  locust,  Japanese  larch  and  red 
pines  for  soil  conservation  work  as  a likely 
spot  for  rabbits.  By  11:15  A.  M.  I had  my  four 
rabbits,  without  the  use  of  a dog.  We  offered 
the  farmer  half  of  our  game,  but  he  only 
accepted  one  rabbit.  He  then  suggested  that 
we  return  in  the  afternoon  to  hunt  squirrels 
in  another  comer  of  his  farm.  We  returned 
and  got  three  gray  squirrels  before  sundown 
and  the  farmer  gave  us  a very  cordial  in- 
vitation to  come  back  again.  Although  I was 
not  able  to  get  back  again  last  fall,  Billy  and 
I are  planning  a trip  there  next  hunting  sea- 
son. 

“Since  that  trip  I have  often  thought  how 
well  soil  conservation  work,  timber  produc- 
tion and  protection,  game  improvement,  and 
good  will  visits  with  the  landowners  work 
together.  This  particular  farm  seems  to  be  a 
perfect  spot  for  all  of  the  mentioned  improve- 
ments, because  it  is  too  steep  for  cultivation. 

“Being  inspired,  Billy  and  I plan  to  plant 
500  black  locust,  500  Japanese  larch,  and  500 
white  spruce  on  one  and  one-half  acres  of 
idle  land  in  the  vicinity  of  DuBois,  where 
hunting  is  permitted.  We  are  now  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  trees,  which  we  shall  plant 
during  our  spare  time.” — Rex  Schriver,  Du- 
Bois, Pa. 
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Boys  are  taught  how  to  handle  fiirearms  properly. 


reach  15,000  per  month  already.  The  pro- 
duction of  .30  and  .50  caliber  machine  guns 
was  9 percent  ahead  of  the  March  schedule. 
The  production  of  ammunition  for  .30  caliber 
machine  guns — interchangeable  with  am- 
munition for  the  Garand — increased  36  per 
cent  in  March  over  February.  Altogether,  the 
production  of  small  arms  ammunition  for  the 


Army  has  increased  from  7,500,000  rounds  per 
month  in  1939  to  38,000,000  rounds  per  month 
this  year. 

That  would  hardly  appear  gloomy  when 
compared  with  the  picture  of  the  beseiged 
or  enslaved  nations  of  Europe  which,  ham- 
pered by  narrow-minded  anti-firearm  legisla- 
tion, permitted  whole  generations  of  their 


citizens  to  grow  blissfully  unaware  of  the 
intracacies  of  marksmanship,  and  permitted 
their  firearms  industries  to  become  stagnant 
and  shriveled. 

Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Spain  and 
all  the  rest  except  Finland  and  Switzerland 
permitted  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the 
same  mistake.  And,  it  is  interesting  that  the 
two  nations  in  which  it  is  almost  a duty  to 
be  a marksman  represent  on  the  one  hand 
a nation  that  held  off  an  overwhelming  foe 
with  accurate  rifle  fire  to  retain  its  honor 
and  a vestige  of  freedom,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  last  remaining  free  people  on  the 
European  continent. 

The  predicament  of  Engand  is  the  most 
obvious  today,  probably  because  that  nation 
is  hard  at  work  trying  to  rectify  the  mistake 
it  made.  It  is  faced  now  with  a shortage  of 
small  arms  ammunition,  invaluable  in  mili- 
tary training  as  well  as  in  possible  defense 
against  invasion.  Moreover,  it  is  faced  with 
a shortage  in  military  shooting  instructors, 
and  with  a shortage  of  citizens  with  even  a 
basic  knowledge  in  any  kind  of  arms.  It  has 
appealed  to  the  American  army  of  sportsmen 
and  to  the  industry  which  this  army  has 
fostered,  for  aid— for  any  kind  of  rifle,  pistol 
or  shotgun  that  might  help  in  the  defense 
of  a British  home.  And,  it  has  appealed  to 
its  own  National  Rifle  Association  for  the 
instructors. 

Over  here,  our  call  would  be  answered  by 
those  ten  million  persons  in  America’s  great- 
est sport. 


sue  their  studies  carefully  and  ascertain 
enough  facts  for  another  get-together,  he 
would  call  another  conference. 

Following  the  morning  session  those  pres- 
ent mingled  with  one  another  and  discussed 
many  other  problems  of  mutual  interest  until 
the  dinner  gong  sounded.  A most  excellently 
prepared  meal  was  served  by  Mrs.  Leffler, 
Mrs.  Lamberton,  Mrs.  Castner,  Mrs.  William 
Matthews,  and  other  ladies  present,  and  at 
the  meeting  of  the  afternoon  session  a vote 
of  thanks  was  heartily  accorded  them. 

In  the  afternoon  all  of  the  Commission 
members  and  its  Staff  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  various  phases  of  the 
work  under  their  jurisdiction,  following 
which,  in  a rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Leffler  for  his  kindness  in  making  the  pleas- 
ant and  beneficial  gathering  possible,  Chair- 
man Hanes  declared  the  gathering  adjourned. 

Those  attending  the  conference  included: 
Hon.  Ross  L.  Leffler,  Pres.;  Samuel  Castner, 
Vice-Pres.;  R.  Lamberton  and  O.  Ben  Gipple, 
members  of  the  Commission;  Seth  Gordon, 
Executive  Director;  R.  A.  McCachran,  James 
N.  Morton,  W.  C.  Shaffer,  Richard  Gerstell, 
N.  E.  Slaybaugh,  Wilbur  M.  Cramer,  and  Leo 
A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  staff  heads;  John  B.  Ross, 
M.  E.  Sherman,  Hayes  T.  Englert,  William  J. 
Davis,  Jay  Gilford,  Rollin  Heffelfinger,  and 
M.  J.  Golden,  Field  Division  Supervisor;  and 
Federation  officials  including:  Charles  Rowe, 
Chairman,  Charles  Nehf,  Vice-Chairman,  E. 
T.  Balderston,  Secretary,  Southwest  Division; 
Ray  Armstrong,  Chairman,  Dale  Skinner, 
Vice-Chairman,  Seth  Myers,  Secretary,  North- 
west Division;  R.  S.  Cooper,  Chairman,  A.  J. 


Stahura,  Vice-Chairman,  Robert  C.  Yake, 
Secretary,  Southwest  Division;  Arch  Hanes, 
Chairman,  Joseph  Barkley,  Vice-Chairman, 
Northcentral  Division;  Robert  Steventon, 
Secretary,  Northeast  Division;  M.  Banker, 


Chairman,  Dewey  Miller,  Vice-Chairman,  Dr. 
Anthony,  Secretary,  Southcentral  Division; 
Dalton  Bell,  Chairman,  Central  Division,  and 
Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer,  Secretary  of  the  Federa- 
tion. 


Photo  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Allen 

The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  is  the  chief  destroyer  of  the  Tent  Caterpillar. 
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Your  Friend  the  Game  Protector 
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Landowners  are  encouraged  to  use  flushing  bars  to  save  nesting  game  birds  and  animals. 


tion  of  better  relations  between  landowner, 
sportsman,  and  enforcement  officer  all  look- 
ing toward  a more  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  value  of  our  natural  resources,  it  is 
inevitable  that  violations  will  be  noticeably 
reduced.  The  time  previously  spent  on  this 
program  will  be  devoted  along  more  con- 
structive lines,  such  as  planting  producing 
food  plants  for  wildlife,  feeding  game,  edu- 
cating the  public,  providing  adequate  cover, 
and  acquiring  additional  public  hunting 
grounds.  In  the  light  of  modem  conservation 
movements,  there  is  no  plausible  reason  why 
the  annual  number  of  game  prosecutions  in 
Pennsylvania  should  average  3,000,  and  the 
total  cash  penalties  $62,000,  as  is  the  condition 
today. 

Now  what,  can  you,  the  sportsman  who 
should  be  interested  in  bringing  about  these 


tors  do  not  make  a practice  of  killing  valu- 
abel  dogs,  but  destroy  only  those  unlicensed 
animals  of  the  “cur”  type  which  are  obviously 
homeless.  The  dog-stealing  racket,  which  has 
spread  so  alarmingly  in  recent  years,  gives 
the  Game  Protector  much  concern  and  he 
can  always  be  depended  upon  to  do  his 
utmost  to  assist  in  restoring  a stolen  dog. 

From  the  many  and  varied  duties  of  a 
Game  Protector  to  which  we  have  briefly 
referred,  it  is  obvious  that,  even  though  game 
violations  were  reduced  to  a minimum  or 
eliminated  entirely,  he  would  still  have  a 
sizeable  job  on  his  hands.  Although  it  may 
be  expecting  too  much  to  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  we  shall  have  an  outdoor 
Utopia,  we  do  not  believe  it  too  much  to 
expect  that  some  day  game  prosecutions  will 
be  much  less  numerous.  With  increased  con- 
fidence in  the  Game  Protector,  and  a promo- 


He  assists  sportsmen  in  trapping  game. 
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Photo  by  R.  S.  Sullenberger 

The  Game  Protector  is  ever  alert  to  educate  the  people  in  his  community.  Junior  Conservation 
Club  sponsored  by  Lancaster  County  Sportsmen's  Association. 


more  desirable  conditions,  do  about  it?  Well, 
you  can  help  tremendously:  (1)  by  offering 
your  wholehearted  cooperation  to  your  local 
Game  Protector,  who  is  working  for  your  best 
interests  in  the  community;  (2)  by  playing 
the  game  according  to  the  rules  and  seeing 
to  it  that  all  others  observe  the  law;  and 
(3)  by  assisting  in  the  promotion  of  a pro- 
gram of  better  public  relations  and  broader 
outdoor  education  whereby  all  will  pull  to- 
gether toward  a better  understanding  of  the 
many  values  of  wildlife.  If  you  will  do  this, 
you  will  cement  a firmer  bond  of  fellowship 
between  yourself  and  the  custodian  of  your 
wildlife  resources;  and  you  will  be  able  on 
every  occasion  to  greet  with  a good  cle:  r 
conscience  one  whom  you  can  truly  call  your 
friend — the  Game  Protector. 
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TABLE  7. — Nest  locations  in  30-acre  alfalfa  field  on  basis  of  area. 


Distance  from 
edge  in  feet 

Area  of  strip 
in  acres 

No.  nests 
in  strip 

Nests  per 
acre 

0-  50 
50-100 
100-200 

3.8 

3.3 

5.3 
5.0 

3 

4 

5 
4 

.79 

1.21 

.94 

.80 

Totals 

17.4 

16 

.92 

which  the  females  of  his  harem  may  nest  and  which  he  defends 
against  all  other  males.  This  territory  was  called  a “crowing  area” 
by  Wright  (1930).  The  cocks  on  the  study  area  were  observed  to 
have  from  two  to  thirteen  hens  in  their  harems,  although  five  or 
six  was  the  usual  number  (Figure  1).  Leopold  (1936)  reported 
that  central  European  gamekeepers  preferred  a sex  ratio  of  1 cock 
to  5 or  6 hens. 

During  the  nesting  season  of  1939  complete  observations  were 
obtained  on  310  pheasant  nests.  Of  these  nests,  181  were  on  the 
pheasant  study  area  and  the  remainder  were  scattered  in  other 
parts  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties.  Farmers  reported  the 
presence  of  35  nests;  the  remaining  275  were  located  by  the  writer 
by  means  of  direct  search. 

The  nesting  season  extended  from  early  April  until  late  August. 
The  earliest  recorded  laying  date  was  April  6.  The  peak  for  the 
establishment  of  nests  came  in  May  and  early  June  (Figure  2). 
Nests  instituted  in  May  had  the  best  chance  of  hatching  success- 
fully. In  75  per  cent  of  the  successful  nests,  laying  began  in  May 
(Table  3). 

In  April  the  only  cover  available  for  nesting  purposes  was  the 
vegetation  of  the  previous  year.  This  consisted  largely  of  the  old 
stalks  of  such  plants  as  bluegrass  (Poa  pratensis),  orchard  grass 
(Dactylis  glomerata),  broomsedge  (Andropogon  furcatus),  lesser 
ragweed  (Ambrosia  artemisiifolia),  greater  ragweed  (Ambrosia 
triflda) , sweet  clover  (Melilotus  alba),  goldenrod  (Solidago  sp.) 
chicory  (Cichorium  Intybus),  and  aster  (Aster  sp.).  Most  of  the 
nests  were  in  fencerows,  wasteland,  or  along  roadsides  (Table  4). 

During  May  the  vegetation  grew  rapidly  and  soon  supplied  abun- 
dant nesting  cover.  Alfalfa,  clover,  small  grains,  pastures,  and 
grassy  waste  areas  became  available  for  nesting.  These  cover  types 
were  used  most  in  May  and  June.  No  nests  were  established  in 
pastures  after  mid-May,  probably  because  of  grazing.  More  than 
half  of  the  nests  on  the  study  tract  were  in  fields  of  alfalfa  or 
clover  (Figure  3).  Wheatfields  were  also  important  nesting  sites. 

The  cover  types  in  an  agricultural  region  vary  considerably  in 
value  as  pheasant  nesting  cover.  The  service  rendered  by  a type 
is  determined  to  a large  extent  by  the  amount  of  the  type  available 
for  nesting.  In  order  to  have  a factor  for  comparing  the  value  of 
various  cover  types  to  a species,  Williams  and  Marshall  (1938) 
worked  out  per  cent  acreage-use  ratios  for  each  type.  They  devised 
the  formula: 


TABUS  8. — Decline  in  size  of  clutches. 


Date  laying  first  egg 

Number 

clutches 

Average  number 
eggs  in  clutch 

First  half  of  April 

6 

15.0 

Last  half  of  April 

19 

14.2 

First  half  of  May 

37 

11.6 

Last  half  of  May 

48 

9.6 

First  half  of  June 

17 

9.4 

Last  half  of  June 

8 

8.0 

First  half  of  July 

6 

7.7 

Total  

141 

Average  10.8 

This  formula  was  used  to  determine  the  ratios  for  the  nesting  cover 
types  on  the  pheasant  study  area.  The  values  obtained  are  listed  in 
Table  5. 

Pheasant  nesting  densities  differed  widely  from  field  to  field. 
Numerous  11-  to  30-acre  hayfields  contained  a nest  to  an  acre.  A 
3-acre  field  of  mixed  alfalfa  and  clover  contained  nine  nests,  or  1 
nest  to  0.33  acre.  The  greatest  density  encountered  was  on  a meas- 
ured acre  in  a 30-acre  alfalfa  field,  where  ten  nests — simultaneously 
occupied — were  discovered  on  June  5.  Two  of  these  nests  were  side 
by  side,  less  than  6 inches  apart.  The  hens  were  flushed  from  the 
nests  at  the  time  of  their  discovery.  When  found,  both  nests  had 
been  incubated  about  10  days.  On  two  other  occasions  nests  were 
observed  side  by  side,  less  than  a foot  apart. 

The  fencerows  on  the  study  area  contained  about  1 nest  to  0.4 
acre.  Considering  the  density  of  the  nests  and  the  per  cent  acreage- 
use  ratios  presented  in  Table  5,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  agree  with 
Leopold  (1937)  that  pheasants  prefer  nesting  in  fencerows  to  nesting 
in  alfalfa  or  clover.  Fewer  nests  in  hay  or  grain  were  found  on  the 
Spring  Creek  Unit — which  has  numerous  fencerows — than  on  areas 
where  fencerows  were  scarce.  This  seemed  to  indicate  a preference 
for  fencerows  as  nesting  cover.  Because  of  the  minor  success  of 
fencerow  nests,  however,  the  encouragement  of  fencerows  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  solution  to  the  pheasant  nesting  problem. 

No  other  cover  types  showed  such  densities  as  did  hayfields  and 
fencerows.  The  average  nesting  density  for  wasteland  was  one  nest 
to  1.4  acres.  The  maximum  nesting  recorded  for  a wheatfield  of 
any  size  was  one  nest  to  4 acres.  Two  20-acre  fields  contained  five 
pheasant  nests  each,  or  one  nest  to  4 acres. 

The  placement  of  nests  in  regard  to  homogeneous  blocks  of 
cover  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  in  the  past.  Wight 
(unpublished)  found  that  most  of  the  nests  were  within  30  feet  of 
the  edges  of  fields  or  other  peripheries,  such  as  ravines  or  ditches. 
English  (1933)  reported  that  53.7  per  cent  of  the  nests  were  within 
50  feet  of  the  peripheries.  Hamerstrom  (1936)  stated  that  a prefer- 
ence for  nesting  in  the  edge  zone  seemed  to  be  exhibited.  He  felt 
that  this  edge  zone  might  be  proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  block, 
rather  than  consisting  of  a strip  of  absolute  depth  regardless  of 
the  field.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  Leopold  (1937)  nor  Leedy 
(1938)  noted  any  preference  for  the  peripheries  in  the  placement 
of  nests. 


(Per  cent  of  nests  in  a cover) 

= Per  cent  acreage-use  ratio 

(Per  cent  acreage  of  a cover) 


In  the  present  study  it  was  noted  that  there  was  a definite  ten- 
dency for  the  nests  to  be  grouped  in  several  small  areas  in  a field. 
In  several  hayfields  where  the  density  of  nests  approached  one 


FIG.  3 — Location  of  nests,  pheasant  study  area. 
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FIG.  4. — Distribution  of  nests  in  relation  to  the 
edges  in  a 17.4  aere  clover  field. 
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FIG.  5 — An  example  of  the  placement  of  nests  in 
groups  in  a large  field. 
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FIG.  6 — The  history  of  a concentration  of  nests  in  one  end  of  a hayfleld. 

lest  to  an  acre,  the  locations  of  the  nests  were  carefully  plotted 
o scale  on  a map  of  the  field.  The  field  was  then  divided  into 
mits,  such  as  the  outer  50-foot  strip  and  the  next  50-foot  strip, 
rhe  area  of  each  strip  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  area  were 
letermined.  The  percentage  of  the  nests  in  each  strip  was  then 
vorked  out.  A study  of  these  two  sets  of  figures  for  several  fields 
•evealed  conflicting  data.  In  some  fields  the  nests  were  evenly 
listributed  in  the  strips  on  the  basis  of  area;  in  other  fields  the 
argest  proportion  of  the  nests  were  in  strips  50  to  100  feet  or  100 
o 150  feet  from  the  edge.  Tables  6 and  7 and  Figure  4 present  the 
listribution  of  nests  in  typical  hayfields  on  the  basis  of  area. 

The  grouping  of  nests  in  certain  parts  of  a field  was  believed  to 
ie  correlated  with  the  location  of  crowing  areas.  The  hens  belong- 
ng  to  a harem  tended  to  nest  within  the  crowing  area  of  the  cock, 
f fencerows  or  wasteland  providing  suitable  cover  for  crowing 
ireas  adjoined  a field,  the  nests  were  usually  in  that  part  of  the 
ield  nearest  the  cover.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cocks  were  forced 
o establish  crowing  areas  in  alfalfa  or  wheat  and  some  distance 
irom  the  edge,  the  nests  were  usually  far  from  the  borders  of  the 
ield.  For  example,  a group  of  five  nests  was  found  almost  in  the 
:enter  of  a 62-acre  field  of  alfalfa.  The  nearest  periphery  was  720 
o 800  feet  from  the  nests.  In  Figures  5,  6,  and  7 are  shown  typical 
irrangements  of  nests  in  fields. 

The  density  of  pheasants  also  affected  the  placement  of  nests, 
'n  general,  the  percentage  of  the  nests  placed  away  from  the  peri- 
pheries increased  as  the  population  density  increased. 

The  clutches  ranged  in  size  from  four  to  twenty-three  eggs 
:Figure  8),  averaging  10.8  eggs.  The  clutches  became  smaller  as 
;he  season  advanced  (Table  8).  Two  factors  probably  contributed 
;o  the  progressive  decline  in  the  size  of  clutches.  First,  more  than 
me  hen  often  laid  in  the  same  nest  early  in  the  season  when 
suitable  nesting  cover  was  scarce.  Second,  later  nests  included 
nany  renesting  attempts  by  hens  whose  first  nests  were  failures, 
rhese  second  clutches  were  usually  smaller  than  the  first  ventures. 

Forty-four  hatched  clutches  upon  which  complete  information 
vas  obtained  indicated  that  94.1  per  cent  of  the  eggs  were  fertile. 
Als  4.1  per  cent  of  the  chicks  failed  to  get  out  of  the  shell,  90  per 


TABLE  9. — Success  of  nesting:  attempts,  all  nests. 


over  type 

Number 

nests 

Number 

successful 

Per  cent 
successful 

oadside  

22 

2 

9.1 

incerow  

16 

l 

6.3 

Wasteland  

35 

9 

25.7 

ayfields  

182 

35 

19.2 

nail  grains  

37 

11 

29.7 

asture  

6 

3 

50.0 

Dtatoes  

2 

1 

50.0 

lantations  

4 

1 

25.0 

rchards  

2 

0 

0.0 

rush  

2 

0 

0.0 

foods  

1 

0 

0.0 

rain  stubble  

1 

0 

0.0 

Totals  310  63  Average  20.3 
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FIG.  7. — Nests  cona ...  u.ie  corner  of  a field  near  a crowing  area. 

cent  of  the  eggs  actually  hatched.  The  percentage  of  infertile  eggs 
was  higher  in  late  clutches  than  in  early  ones. 

Of  the  310  nests  under  observation,  63 — or  20.3  per  cent — were 
successful  (Table  9).  Of  the  181  nests  under  observation  on  the 
study  area,  46 — or  25.4  per  cent — were  successful  (Table  10).  Other 
nesting  studies  have  revealed  a high  mortality  among  pheasant 
nests.  English  (1933)  found  that  34.8  per  cent  of  13  nests  studied 
in  Michigan  were  successful.  Only  23.1  per  cent  of  the  445  nests 
studied  by  Hamerstrom  (1936)  in  Iowa  hatched.  Girard  reported 
the  hatching  of  49  per  cent  of  the  6,977  pheasant  eggs  observed  by 
him  on  the  Nine-Pipe  and  Pablo  Migratory  Bird  Refuges  in  Mon- 
tana (Kalmbach,  1939). 

Only  two  of  the  twenty-two  roadside  nests  under  observation 
hatched.  The  poor  outcome  of  roadside  nests  was  due  to  abandon- 
ment by  the  hens  and  to  destruction  by  mowing  weeds  along  the 
highways.  Disturbance  by  man  was  probably  a factor  contributing 
to  the  failure  of  roadside  nests. 

Fencerow  nests  also  fared  poorly:  only  one  of  ten  on  the  study 
area  succeeded.  Fencerows  were  travel  lanes  for  such  nest-destroy- 
ing animals  as  skunks  and  opossums,  and  many  nests  in  this  cover 
were  destroyed  by  predators. 

Of  the  thirty-five  nests  observed  in  wasteland,  25.7  per  cent 
hatched.  As  soon  as  cultivation  of  farmland  ceased,  the  population 
of  skunks  and  weasels  increased;  the  abandoned  areas  afforded 
excellent  sites  for  dens.  The  various  predators  combined  to  wreak 
havoc  among  pheasants  nesting  in  waste  areas;  they  destroyed  54.3 
per  cent  of  the  nests  in  this  type.  Skunks  accounted  for  31.4  per 
cent  of  the  wasteland  nests. 

In  the  hayfields  of  the  study  area,  ninety-two  nests  were  studied. 
Of  these,  twenty-five  nests — or  27.2  per  cent — were  successful.  Two 
hens  returned  and  completed  incubation  in  the  open  after  mowing 
had  exposed  their  nests. 

The  success  of  hayfleld  nesting  attempts  depended  largely  upon 
whether  the  hay  was  harvested  early  or  late  in  the  season.  In 
alfalfa  and  clover  cut  during  the  early  part  of  June,  few  nests 
had  hatched;  by  late  June  or  early  July,  a much  larger  number 
of  nests  had  hatched.  Even  in  July  some  nests  were  destroyed  by 
mowing,  as  the  hayfields  contained  renesting  efforts  of  hens  whose 


TABLE  10. — Success  of  nesting:  attempts,  study  area. 


Cover  type 

Number 

nests 

Number 

successful 

Per  cent 
successful 

18 

10 

18 

92 

33 

25 

10 

27.2 

30.3 

3 

o 

o!o 

Grain  stubble  

1 

0 

0.0 

• ••  181  46  Average  25.4 
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TABLE  11. — Success  of  hayfleld  nesting  by  dates. 


Dale  of  mowing 

Total 

nests 

Number 

hatched 

Per  rent 
hatched 

33 

3 

9.1 

38 

4 

10.5 

20 

o 

10.0 

10 

1 

10.0 

June  21-25  

30 

• 9 

30.0 

27 

10 

37.0 

first  nests  were  failures.  During  the  past  nesting  season  a large 
number  of  hayfield  nests  hatched  about  June  20.  The  data  in  Table 
11  show  this  “critical”  date  in  hayfield  nesting. 

Thirty-seven  clutches  were  discovered  in  fields  of  small  grains. 
All  but  six  of  these  clutches  were  in  wheat.  Eleven  of  these  nests — 

29.7  per  cent— succeeded.  Because  of  the  extensive  acreage  of 
wheat  in  the  Pennsylvania  pheasant  range,  this  grain  is  an  im- 
portant site  of  pheasant  nests.  A large  part  of  the  pheasant  crop  is 
produced  in  this  cover  type. 

The  number  of  nests  found  in  other  cover  types  is  too  small  to 
justify  any  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  these  covers  for  nesting. 

The  activities  of  men  destroyed  45  per  cent  of  the  nests  (Table 
12).  This  was  56.6  per  cent  of  the  nesting  losses.  Mowing  destroyed 

39.7  per  cent  of  the  nests  under  observation.  Eight  per  cent  of  the 
incubating  hens  were  killed  and  15  per  cent  were  maimed  by  the 
mower  on  the  study  area.  Harvesting  grain,  cutting  weeds  along 
railroad  right  of  ways,  plowing,  and  pilfering  were  other  activities 
that  caused  nest  failures. 

Crows  (Corvus  6.  brachyrhynchos)  destroyed  sixteen  nests,  or  6.5 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Crows  also  ate  eggs  from  many  nests  exposed 
by  farming  operations  but  were  not  the  primary  causes  of  failure 
in  such  cases.  Crow  damage  was  recognized  by  a large  hole  picked 
in  the  shell  and  a crack  or  small  hole  on  the  opposite  side  where 
the  bird’s  beak  had  broken  through. 

Purple  Grackles  ( Quiscalus  quiscula  quiscula)  destroyed  pheasant 
eggs  occasionally.  They  picked  holes  large  enough  to  insert  their 
beaks  in  the  shells  and  then  devoured  the  contents  of  the  eggs. 
The  holes  picked  in  eggs  by  grackles  were  usually  to  small  to 
admit  the  bill  of  a crow.  (When  the  grackles  picked  a large  hole  in 
an  eggshell,  no  differentiation  between  crow  and  grackle  damage 
was  made.) 

A bluejay  (Cyanocitta  c.  cristata ) was  observed  eating  eggs  from 
nest  No.  44  in  a white  pine  plantation.  This  bird  had  eaten  two 
eggs  from  a clutch  of  six.  As  the  hen  deserted  the  nest  after  this, 
failure  of  the  nest  was  attributed  to  the  jay.  Eggs  destroyed  by 
bluejays  were  ordinarily  not  distinguishable  from  those  taken  by 
crows  or  grackles. 

A cat  killed  the  female  on  a nest  in  a wheatfield.  Of  the  more 
than  300  nests  under  observation  in  this  study,  this  was  the  only 
one  where  a predator  killed  a hen  on  the  nest. 

The  common  skunk  (Mephitis  nigra)  was  the  most  serious  preda- 
tor of  pheasant  nests.  These  mammals  destroyed  twenty-nine  nests, 


or  9.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  Skunk  damage  was  identified  by  the 
scattered  close  to  the  nest.  Toothmarks  were  sometimes  visible  on 
the  shells. 

Individual  skunks  seemed  to  form  the  egg-eating  habit.  A clutch 
hatched  within  50  feet  of  an  occupied  skunk  den,  but  later  in  the 
season  these  skunks  destroyed  four  nests  in  the  same  field  (Figure 
6).  Although  an  active  skunk  den  was  almost  in  the  ecnter  of  a 
group  of  five  nests  in  the  field  shown  in  Figure  5,  no  nests  were 
harmed  by  the  skunk.  Both  Stoddard  (1931)  and  Wight  (1938)  state 
that  skunks  do  not  inherit  the  egg-eating  habit  but  must  acquire  it. 

Weasels  (probably  Mustela  noveboracensis)  destroyed  three,  or  1.2 
per.  cent  of  the  nests.  Eggshells  left  by  weasels  were  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  those  left  by  skunks,  but  the  weasels  usually  car- 
ried the  eggs  under  cover  before  consuming  the  contents. 

Pheasants  occasionally  deserted  nests.  Human  intrusion  probably 
contributed  to  the  abandonment  of  some  nests,  but  unsuitable  sites 
may  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  others.  Hen  mortality  may 
also  have  been  responsible  for  some  desertions.  Thirteen  nests  were 
abandoned  during  the  course  of  this  study. 

The  agencies  responsible  for  the  failure  of  twenty-eight  nests 
large  hole  chewed  in  the  shell,  the  frayed  membrane,  and  the  eggs 
were  not  determined.  The  cause  of  the  destruction  of  these  nests 
was  classifid  as  either  unexplained  or  unknown  predator. 

Observations  during  the  late  summer  revealed  that  about  eighty 
broods  of  young  pheasants  were  produced  on  the  study  area  in  the 
1939  breeding  season.  As  154  adult  hens  were  resident  on  the  study 
area  at  the  close  of  the  nesting  season,  about  52  per  cent  produced 
young.  To  check  these  figures,  all  hens  seen — either  with  or  with- 
out broods — and  all  broods  without  hens  were  recorded.  A tabula- 
tion of  these  series  indicated  that  about  55  per  cent  of  the  hens  had 
produced  young,  so  that  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  broods 
hatched  on  the  area  seemed  nearly  correct. 

Although  the  clutches  averaged  10.8  eggs  (Table  8),  only  90  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  actually  produced  young.  Thus  9.7  chicks  to  a 
clutch  were  hatched.  The  number  of  broods,  multiplied  by  the 
average  number  of  young  in  a brood,  gave  the  number  of  young 
pheasants  produced  on  the  study  area — 80  x 9-7  = 776. 

Brood  counts  were  taken  throughout  the  summer.  They  indicated 
a shrinkage  from  9.7  at  hatching  to  8.5  at  ten  weeks  of  age.  During 
the  first  three  weeks  the  broods  diminished  rapidly  in  size,  but 
thereafter  the  shrinkage  was  gradual  (Figure  9).  The  number  of 
broods  on  the  study  area,  multiplied  by  the  average  size  at  ten 
weeks,  gave  the  number  of  young  surviving  in  the  fall — 80  x 8.5  = 
680. 

The  juvenile  mortality  was  the  difference  between  the  number 
of  pheasants  hatched  on  the  area  and  the  number  reaching  maturity: 
776  — 680  — 96.  The  loss,  ninety-six  birds,  represented  12.4  per  cent 
of  the  young  produced  on  the  study  area. 

About  66  per  cent  of  the  juvenile  mortality  among  study-area 
birds  was  explained.  This  mortality  was  caused  by  a variety  of 
factors,  including  mowing,  harvesting,  falling  into  depressions  from 
which  the  young  could  not  extricate  themselves,  weather,  and 
predators — such  as  Cooper’s  hawks,  marsh  hawks,  and  stray  dogs. 
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FIG.  8. — Clutch  size  frequencies. 


FIG.  9. — Seasonal  decline  in  size  of  broods. 
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The  losses  due  to  predators  were  not  extensive.  Contemporaneous 
food  habits  studies  of  marsh  hawks,  which  were  common  on  the 
study  tract,  indicated  that  these  harriers  were  not  serious  enemies 
of  pheasants. 

Productivity  was  defined  by  Leopold  (1933)  as  “the  rate  at 
which  mature  breeding  stock  produces  other  mature  stock.”  The 
population  of  the  pheasant  study  area  in  the  fall  of  1939  was  about 
850  birds.  The  breeding  population  consisted  of  204  pheasants. 
The  actual  productivity  of  the  1,675-acre  study  tract  in  1939,  there- 
fore, was  646  birds,  or  about  317  per  cent. 

The  population  of  the  study  area  in  the  fall  of  1939  was  100  birds 
less  than  in  the  fall  of  1938  (Table  2).  Other  regions  censused  by 
the  roadside-count  method  Randall  and  Bennett,  1939)  indicated 
that  this  reduction  in  pheasant  density  was  not  limited  to  the 
study  area. 

Observations  in  the  nesting  season  indicated  that  the  exception- 
ally dry  weather  during  June,  1939,  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  reduction  in  the  pheasant  population.  Because  of  the  dry 
weather,  most  of  the  hay  was  cut  in  June.  Only  27.2  per  cent  of 
the  study  area’s  hayfield  nests  were  successful  (Table  10),  whereas 
Leopold  (1937)  reported  the  hatching  of  41  per  cent  of  the  hayfield 
nests  examined  by  him.  Half  of  the  study  area  nests  were  in  hay- 
fields,  and  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  successful  hayfield  nests 
would  have  returned  the  population  of  the  study  tract  to  its  1938 
level.  Many  nests  in  hay  were  destroyed  within  a few  days  of 
hatching.  The  nesting  study  indicated  that  had  all  the  mowing 
on  the  study  area  been  deferred  for  one  week,  the  number  of  suc- 
cessful nests  would  have  been  increased  by  20  per  cent.  Ideal  late 
June  weather — from  the  standpoint  of  the  pheasant — would  prob- 
ably consist  of  light  showers  and  threatening  weather,  sufficient 
to  postpone  mowing  but  unharmful  to  young  pheasants. 

Summary 

The  pheasant  population  of  the  1,675-acre  study  tract  in  the  fall 
of  1938  was  950  birds,  or  1 bird  to  1.8  acres.  Hunting  and  associated 
losses  reduced  the  population  to  300  pheasants  in  early  December. 

Although  the  approach  of  the  breeding  season  in  late  March  ap- 
parently increased  the  vulnerability  of  the  pheasants  to  predation, 
winter  mortality  was  low.  The  study-area  population  dropped  to 
204  birds  before  spring.  Many  pheasants  left  the  area  during  the 
winter  when  hand-picked  standing  cornfields  were  destroyed.  The 
availability  of  standing  cornfields  and  the  winter  carrying  capacity 
of  a Pennsylvania  area  for  pheasants  seemed  to  be  closely  cor- 
related. 

A breeding  population  of  about  1 bird  to  8 acres  and  a sex  ratio 
of  1 cock  to  7 hens  occurred  on  the  study  area.  In  spite  of  the  un- 
balanced sex  ratio,  94.1  per  cent  of  the  eggs  were  fertile. 

During  this  study  310  nests  were  under  observation.  The  nesting 
season  extended  from  April  through  August,  reaching  its  peak  in 
May  and  June.  About  half  of  the  nests  on  the  study  area  were  in 
hayfields.  Other  important  nesting  cover  included  wheat,  roadsides, 
and  waste  land. 

In  many  hayfields  a density  of  1 nest  to  an  acre  was  observed. 
The  maximum  density  recorded  was  on  a measured  acre  where 
ten  nests  were  simultaneously  occupied.  When  the  density  of  nests 
approached  or  exceeded  1 to  an  acre,  there  seemed  to  be  no  ten- 
dency to  seek  a peripheral  zone.  The  grouping  of  nests  in  certain 
parts  of  a field  was  often  dependent  upon  the  location  of  crowing 
areas. 

The  number  of  eggs  in  a clutch  decreased  as  the  season  advanced. 
This  indicated  that  wildlife  managers  should  encourage  farming 
practices  that  would  enable  the  first  clutch  to  succeed. 

On  the  study  area  25.4  per  cent  of  the  nests  were  successful.  Nest 
mortality  was  large  in  all  the  important  nesting  covers,  and  no 
“best”  type  for  nesting  was  discovered.  Mowing  was  the  most 
serious  cause  of  nest  destruction,  accounting  for  49.8  per  cent  of 
the  nesting  losses.  Predators  were  responsible  for  30.7  per  cent  of 
the  nest  failures.  Skunks  and  crows  were  the  most  serious  nest- 
destroying  species. 

Through  renesting  efforts,  between  52  and  55  per  cent  of  the  hens 
on  the  study  are  raised  broods.  Juvenile  mortality  was  compara- 
tively low,  as  only  12.4  per  cent  of  the  hatch  failed  to  reach  ma- 
turity. 

The  population  of  the  study  area  in  the  fall  of  1939  was  about 
850  birds.  This  was  an  increase  of  317  per  cent  from  the  breeding 


Jause  of  failure 

Number 

Per  cent 
of  losses 

Per  cent  of 
all  nests 

Man 

123 

49.3 

39.7 

9 

3.6 

2 9 

2.0 

1.6 

3 

1.2 

0.9 

Predators 

16 

5.2 

2 

0.8 

O 6 

1 

0.4 

0.3 

5 

2.0 

1.6 

1 

0.4 

0.3 

29 

11.7 

9.4 

3 

1 2 

1.0 

19 

7 7 

6.2 

Pheasants 

13 

5.3 

4.2 

2 

0.3 

0.6 

3 

1.2 

1.0 

4 

1.6 

1.3 

9 

3.6 

•2.9 

247 

99.3 

79.7 

63 

20  3 

Grand  total  

310 

loo.o 

population  in  the  fall  of  1938.  This  decline  in  population  was  gen- 
eral throughout  the  pheasant  range.  The  early  summer  drouth 
was  believed  responsible,  as  the  mowing  was  done  unusually  early. 
The  haying  operations  destroyed  many  nests  that  were  within  a 
few  days  of  hatching.  Delay  of  the  mowing  for  one  week  on  the 
entire  study  area  would  have  increased  the  number  of  successful 
nests  by  20  per  cent. 
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FOX  HUNTING  NOTES  By  W.  Newbold  Ely,  M.  F.  H. 


FROM  time  to  time  in  the  past  we  have 
emphasized  how  masters  and  every 
member  of  the  field  plus  all  those  at  all 
interested  in  foxhunting,  should  cooperate 
in  helping  the  small  game  situation  by  doing 
a little  planting.  An  acre  or  two  here  and 
there  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  ex- 
pense is  negligible,  yet  in  the  benefit  to  wild- 
life pays  dividends  many  times  over,  and 
gives  a concrete  evidence  to  other  sportsmen 
that  foxhunters  also  believe  in  helping  the 
other  fellows’  sport.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  instructions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  will  prove  helpful  to  all 
those  going  into  this  worthy  project. 

“Plans  should  be  made  early  for  plots 
which  are  to  be  planted  this  year.  It  has 
been  found  that  many  landowners  are  wil- 
ling to  plant  the  mixture  along  the  edges  of 
their  fields  if  the  seed  is  furnished  for  them. 
The  food  plot  will  attract  and  hold  insect 
and  weedseed  eating  birds,  and  thus  be  of 
considerable  assistance  to  the  landowner  in 


his  battle  against  pests.  The  mixture,  as 
made  up  for  planting  in  1941,  will  contain 
the  following  grains  in  the  amounts  shown 


for  each  100  pounds. 

Broom  Corn  (Dwarf  Jap.)  20  lbs. 

Shorghum  (Early  Amber)  20  lbs. 

Sudan  Grass  5 lbs. 

Buckwheat  (Tartary)  5 lbs. 

Sunflower  (Small  Branching)  8 lbs. 

Hungarian  Millet  5 lbs. 

Japanese  Millet  13  lbs. 

Golden  Millet  10  lbs. 

Dolby  Milo  5 lbs. 

Kaffir  Corn  (Greeley  or  Highland) ...  6 lbs. 

Rape  (Dwarf  Essex)  1 lb. 

Hairy  Vetch  2 lbs. 


It  should  be  planted  in  plots  of  about  % to 
Vz  acre,  preferably  in  long  narrow  strips.  The 
plots  should  be  located  either  in  or  adjacent 
to  good  natural  cover,,  such  as  brushy  ditch 
banks,  fence  rows,  gulleys  or  woodlots.  For 
best  results  fertilizer  should  be  used  on  each 
plot.  In  some  cases  lime  also  is  needed.  Con- 
sult local  agricultural  leaders  for  advice  as 
to  the  particular  requirements  in  each  local- 
ity. 

Not  more  than  fifteen  pounds  per  acre 
should  be  sown  broadcast  on  a prepared  seed 
bed  from  about  May  15  to  June  15.  Best  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  from  sowing  by 
hand,  as  a drill  does  not  distribute  the  vari- 
ous ingredients  equally  because  of  the  dif- 
ferent sized  seeds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  additional  organizations  will  arrange 
for  the  planting  of  one  or  more  game  food 
plots  this  year  in  order  that  the  supply  of 
wildlife  food  may  be  greatly  increased.”  It 


is  suggested  that  each  person  write  their 
state  game  commission  for  data  as  to  where- 
to get  the  mixture  and  instructions  for  their 
locality,  and  then  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

Now  that  foxhunting  is  over  for  the  season 
possibly  some  readers  will  take  up  the  sport 
of  cathunting  by  polishing  off  a few  mau- 
rauders  as  they  catch  them  stealing  through 
the  countryside.  Let  me  quote  from  the  most 
excellent  game  study  by  the  University  of 
Missouri.  “It  should  be  understood  at  the 
outset  that  the  sportsman,  the  wildlife  man- 
ager, and  the  naturalist  can  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  pet  cat  which  is  well  fed,  which  is. 
kept  in  at  night,  and  whose  surplus  kittens 
are  disposed  of.  These  are  the  conditions 
under  which  cats  are  least  likely  to  become 
a menace  to  wildlife  and  most  likely  to- 
justify  general  esteem  as  mousers  and  pets. 
Cats  stand  high  in  the  public  regard,  and 
as  long  as  they  remain  mousers  and  pets 
they  should  be  as  well  protected  as  other 
valued  animals.  It  is  because  of  the  night- 
hunting pet  cat,  and  the  stray  that  hunts  all 
the  time,  that  this  species  ranks  as  an  im- 
portant predator.”  The  cruising  radius  of  the 
maurauding  cat  is  4 miles,  which  gives  some 
idea  of  the  surprisingly  large  area  one  cat 
running  wild  will  cover.  They  have  2 to  4 
litters  a year,  and  5 to  9 in  each  litter.  Kit- 
tens are  born  wild  as  far  as  8 miles  from 
the  nearest  house.  Massachusetts  estimates 
that  cats  kill  2 million  birds  a year  and  the 
New  York  Biological  Survey  gives  their 
number  as  3V2  million  and  Illinois  2Va  mil- 
lion. Cats  should  be  licensed,  agencies  creat- 
ed for  their  disposal,  and  a law  against 
abandoning  cats  or  kittens. 


SNAKES 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

nest.  Upon  dissection,  we  removed  one-half 
dozen  unbroken  grouse  eggs  from  the  snake’s 
stomach.  Blacksnakes  are  wonderful  climb- 
ers. We  have  observed  them  negotiate  the 
vertical  roughened  bark  of  a gum  tree  to  a 
height  of  forty  feet  or  more  to  get  at  a 
bird’s  nest.  Another  trick  that  blacksnakes 
have  up  their  sleeve  is  the  vibration  of  their 
tails  against  dry  grass  or  twigs,  giving  a 
good  imitation  of  the  rattler’s  sound  device. 

Speaking  of  rattlers,  we  found  that  some 
rattlesnakes  might  be  approached  without 
exciting  them  to  the  rattling  point.  Some- 
times it  was  necessary  to  really  disturb  a 
rattler  before  it  would  vibrate  its  emotional 
challenge.  In  this  case  the  rattle  would  have 
been  too  late  for  a warning  had  we  not 
observed  the  snake  first. 

My  experience  has  been  that  rattlesnakes 
are  more  or  less  sluggish  and  easily  killed  or 
captured.  I have  taken  quite  a number  alive 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  looping  them 
behind  the  head  with  a stout  cord.  A noose 
tied  to  a pole  might  be  better  if  the  nerves 
are  unsteady.  Most  of  the  specimens  taken 
in  this  way  paid  no  attention  to  the  loop  as 
it  was  angled  over  their  heads.  The  cord  was 
jerked  and  the  snake  hung  suspended  and 
helpless. 

In  the  mountains  of  Dauphin  County  we 
record  our  first  rattlesnake  about  the  first 
of  May,  along  with  spring  flowers  and  trout 


fishing.  Our  notes  indicate  that  the  last  rattler 
of  the  season  was  seen  crossing  the  road  near 
the  Clarks  Valley  Dam  about  October  9. 

Rattlers  like  the  open  sunny  sports  in  early 
spring,  but  during  hot  weather  they  haunt 
the  shade  of  low  herbage  and  the  moist  banks 
of  cool  streams  or  bottom  lands.  Copper- 
heads and  rattlers  are  both  nocturnal  and 
are  often  abroad  at  night  hunting  for  food. 


Wildlife  Insurance  for  the  Americas 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

tion  in  national  parks  consistent  with  the  purpose 
of  this  Convention.” 

Nations  which  have  signed  the  Convention 
include  Bolivia,  Cuba,  El  Salvador,  Nicar- 
agua, Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
United  States,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Costa 
Rica,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Guatemala, 
Colombia,  Guiana  and  Chile. 
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From  Behind  the  Camera 
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pinioned,  and  of  course  could  not  fly,  while 
the  fifth  was  a mute  swan.  The  last  named 
is  not  native  to  this  country,  but  being  full- 
winged it  was  truly  a spectacle  when  after 
taxiing  over  the  ice  it  would  take  to  the  air 
much  in  the  manner  of  some  huge  lumbering 
plane. 


Many  times  as  I lay  watching  the  swans 
move  among  the  geese  as  they  fed  or  rested, 

I wondered  how  it  could  be  possible  for  any- 
one to  mistake  a whistling  swan,  with  its  all 
white  plumage,  for  a gray-winged,  black- 
necked, Canada  goose.  Nevertheless,  such 
was  the  story  given  by  many  hunters  during  ( 
the  past  season  in  a number  of  parts  of  the  | 
state  when  they  were  found  guilty  of  shoot- 
ing swans. 


Over  150  black  and  mallard  ducks  likewise  j 
frequented  the  open  water,  and  at  times  these 
birds  were  joined  by  a few  merganzers  and  j 
four  or  five  golden-eyes. 


The  Pymatuning  Refuge  is  surely  proving 
its  value  as  year  after  year  great  hords  of 
weary  waterfowl  pause  to  rest  and  feed  in 
the  safety  of  its  boundaries  as  they  wing 
their  way  to  and  from  their  northern  breed- 
ing grounds. 


“We  have  been  seeing  quite  a few  grouse 
lately.” — Ernest  E.  Hunsinger,  Game  Protec- 
tor, Potter  County. 
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j~^IVE  bombers  and  combat  fighters,  converging  in  mass  strength 

against  a common  enemy,  as  practiced  in  modern-day  warfare, 
leave  death  and  destruction  in  their  wake. 

Today  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  united  in  a defense  pro- 
gram designed  to  give  them  supremacy  in  the  air,  on  the  land  and  on 
the  sea  — that  is  their  main  objective.  But,  there  are  many  other  objec- 
tives. While  engrossed  in  the  production  of  thousands  of  aerial  craft 
designed  to  protect  this  country  and  its  possessions  we  must  also  see 
to  it  that  we  have  an  abundance  of  song  and  insectivorous  birds  — 
the  winged  defenders  of  the  farmer's  crops.  These  feathered  "insect 
bombers"  are  a most  important  adjunct  to  the  stability  of  our  economic 
system. 

The  success  of  our  agriculture  program,  which  also  materially 
benefits  our  wildlife  program,  depends  upon  our  ability  to  control  the 
enemies  of  our  crops.  And  in  this  never-ending,  relentless  warfare  we 
must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  our  feathered  allies. 

Insect  pests  cost  this  country  more  than  a billion  and  a half  dol- 
lars every  year.  The  anopheles  mosguitoe,  for  example,  carrier  of 
malaria,  is  said  to  levy  a toll  of  $125,000,000.00  yearly;  then  there  is 
the  cotton  boll  weevil,  a $120,000,000.00  racketeer;  and  the  $25,000,- 
000.00  gangster  — the  grasshopper,  destroyer  of  corn  and  small  grain. 
Others  such  as  the  spotted  cucumber  beetle  and  Japanese  beetle  also 
take  a heavy  toll.  It  is  upon  insects  such  as  these  that  many  birds  feed. 

Economists  have  stated  more  than  once  that  if  all  of  our  wild  birds 
were  suddenly  to  disappear,  life  of  all  kinds  would  likewise  cease  to 
exist  within  the  short  span  of  seven  years.  Aside  from  this  prophecy  and 
all  the  destitution  it  implies,  we  must  also  remember  that  industry  can- 
not produce  the  essential  implements  of  war  on  empty  stomachs;  that 
crops  cannot  be  raised  unless  they  are  protected  from  the  pests  which 
prey  upon  them. 

The  answer  is  obvious  — give  our  song  and  insectivorous  birds 
every  protection  possible  because  they  play  a very  important  national 
defense  role. 
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Editor’s  Note : While  convalescing  after  a surgical  opera- 
tion sometime  ago  H.  H.  Smith  of  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  a record 
holder  for  long  term  subscriptions  to  Pennsylvania  Game  News 
listened  day  after  day  to  a group  of  old  men,  talking,  not  of  their  aches 
or  pains,  but  mostly  of  hunting,  of  hounds,  and  of  fishing.  A lot  of  them 
were  hopeless  cases  just  waiting  to  sign  the  register  “Over  There”  and 
during  the  long  long  nights  when  he  couldn’t  sleep  Mr.  Smith  began  to  think 
about  these  old  fellows  quite  a lot.  It  made  a profound  impression  upon 
him,  and  as  he  puts  it,  mostly  because  of  the  ether  or  physical  shock  of  the 
knife  he  thought  of  the  following  poem,  which  he  scribbled  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope  in  the  dark  and  then  deciphered  when  he  was  able  to  sit  up  later. 
I think  every  reader  will  agree  zmth  me  that  his  contribution  is  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  what  it  implies  — - a tribute  to  the  veterans  of  field  and 

stream. 


A TRIBUTE  TO  VETERANS  OF  FIELD  AND  STREAM 


These  are  old  men: 

Lying  here  upon  their  snowy  cots 
They  know  full  well,  and  many  care  not, 

That  few  of  them  will  walk  again  beneath  the  sun; 

Their  glass  of  life  is  nearly  run. 

Prone  upon  my  back  I cannot  see, 

But  I can  hear  them  speak, 

Their  voices  dull  and  heavy  with  the  weight  of  years. 

And  as  the  evening  shadows  slowly  close, 

Lying  here,  tho  hopeless,  they  discuss, — not  their  woes — 

But  tales  of  rod  and  gun;  Days  spent  afield 
Where  rabbits  run  and  grouse  burst  forth  from  cover  in  the  sun. 
And  hounds!  — Those  pals  of  other  days  — of  happier  days, 
Dogs  whose  achievements  knew  no  bounds, 

Matching  their  wits  with  fox  or  ’coon,  or  other  hounds. 

And  nights  on  stream  or  lake, 

Luring  the  wily  bass  or  bullhead  meek — 

Tale  after  tale, — experience  rare, — day  after  day. 


And  lying  here  these  crisp  November  days, 

Forced  by  the  surgeon’s  knife  to  forego 
The  days  afield  I love  so  well, 

I turn  my  head,  and  tears  roll  down  my  cheek, 

List’ning  to  the  words  these  OLD  men  speak. 

But  half  a century  have  I trod  this  troubled  sphere, 

And  many  happy  days  may  still  be  granted  to  me  here. 

But  these  are  OLD  men. 

And  as  I hear  the  curtains  close  about  a bed — 

The  sounds  that  broach  upon  my  ears — 

The  silent  truck — bearing  away  a burden,  blanket  draped, — 
Then  one  less  voice  swelling  the  tales  of  days  long  past, — 

I know  a glass  has  done. 

One’s  sun  has  set. 

But  look!  Methinks  a star  appears, 

And  as  the  Indian  yearned  toward  his  Happy  Hunting  Ground 
Where  deer  and  bear  and  antelope  abound; 

So  may  their  stars  ascend, 

And  evermore  their  spirits  roam  celestial  fields 
Through  days  that  never  end. 
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Mother  Wood  Duck  at  nesting  cavity.  Photos  by  the  Author 

A DREAM  FULFILLED 


GAME  Protector  Harry  H.  Rickert,  in  the 
service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission for  the  past  fifteen  years,  had  always 
hoped  for  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  hatch 
of  a Wood  Duck  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  young  left  the  nest. 

Having  read  all  the  leading  reference  books 
on  the  subject,  Rickert  decided  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  locate  a Wood  Duck  nest  in 
the  hope  of  satisfying  his  curiosity.  However, 
it  was  not  until  the  following  incident  that 
he  was  afforded  the  opportunity  of  satisfying 
his  curiosity. 

One  evening  while  Harry  was  stopping  to 
refuel  his  car  he  was  approached  by  one  of 
the  local  sportsmen  who  told  him  about  an 
unusual  experience  he  and  his  wife  had 
while  fishing  in  a little  stream  in  Montgomery 
County  several  days  previous.  He  said  they 
were  spending  the  day  at  their  cottage  and 
that  during  the  evening  they  saw  a bird  come 
into  a group  of  “buttonwoods”  so  swiftly  they 
were  sure  it  had  broken  every  bone  in  its 
body.  However,  when  looking  for  it  they 
couldn’t  find  a feather,  yet  they  were  positive 
it  had  not  gotten  past  that  particular  group 
of  trees.  Naturally  they  could  not  under- 
stand what  had  happened.  Harry,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  his  own  opinions  as  to  what 
had  occurred  but  did  not  air  them  lest  some 
curious  individual  might  molest  and  cause  a 
nesting  bird  to  “fly  the  coop.” 

Early  on  the  morning  of  May  3 he  satisfied 
his  curiosity  concerning  the  so-called  “ghost 
bird”.  While  approaching  the  spot  described 
by  his  informant  he  was  not  surprised  to 
notice  the  sudden  departure  of  two  female 
Wood  Ducks  and  a drake  that  had  been  some- 
where in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A closer 
examination  of  the  buttonwoods  exposed  a 
rather  large  trunked  tree  with  a relatively 
small  cavity  in  the  trunk  about  eighteen  feet 
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^belbesit  Jl.  fecdchelen, 

( Editor’s  Note : There  have  been  various  re- 
ports made  on  the  manner  in  which  Wood 
Ducks  escort  their  young  from  the  nest,  but 
the  following  is  an  interesting  report  on  a hatch 
which  fortunately  was  photographed  in  color  to 
provide  a very  interesting  record.) 
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from  the  ground.  This,  Harry  thought,  was 
an  ideal  spot  for  the  location  of  a nest. 
Deciding  to  make  a further  investigation  he 
“shinnied”  up  the  tree  to  have  a look.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  the  answer — a well  situat- 
ed nest  containing  twelve  eggs,  all  neatly 
arranged  on  a downy  bed  of  fluffy  feathers. 
Pleased  with  his  find  he  quickly  removed 
himself  from  the  area  so  the  bird  could  re- 
turn unmolested.  However,  he  decided  then 
and  there  that  he  and  Mamma  Wood  Duck, 
pending  her  approval,  would  develop  quite  a 
friendship  until  the  time  her  brood  would 
make  their  debut  before  the  wildlife  public. 

Although  he  was  anxious  to  follow  up  his 
find,  Rickert  did  not  visit  the  nest  again 
until  the  morning  of  May  6,  when  he  ap- 
proached the  tree  from  another  angle  hoping 
to  get  closer  and  perhaps  catch  Mamma  Wood 
Duck  off  guard.  While  he  did  succeed  in 
getting  closer  he  did  not  catch  her  napping. 
The  male  duck  made  his  appearance  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  noticed  on  the  first 
visit,  but  the  second  hen  never  entered  the 
picture  after  the  first  visit.  Quickly  examin- 


ing the  nest  he  found  everything  much  the 
same  as  on  the  previous  occasion  except  that 
the  eggs  seemed  more  settled  in  their  bed 
and  were  surrounded  with  more  down. 

The  third  visit  was  made  about  6:00  o’clock 
in  the  evening  of  May  10,  when  he  observed 
that  the  bird  did  not  leave  the  nest  quite 
as  soon  as  she  had  on  previous  visits.  This 
was  the  first  indication  that  she  would  show 
any  tolerance  whatever  for  outsiders. 

Not  wishing  to  disturb  her  too  often,  he 
didn’t  visit  the  nest  again  until  May  21.  It 
was  on  this  reconnoiter  that  Rickert,  ap- 
proaching from  another  angle,  which  placed 
a patch  of  cover  between  him  and  the  pond, 
noticed  the  drake  on  the  water  near  the 
nesting  tree.  Using  field  glasses  he  found 
him  leisurely  swimming  about  an  eddy  be- 
neath the  tree,  as  though  keeping  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  hen.  Supposing  this  to 
be  the  mate,  Harry  attempted  to  work  in 
closer,  but  the  “suppsed-to-be  Papa”  noisly 
circled  the  tree,  as  if  warning  against  in- 
trusion, and  made  upstream.  Somewhat  wor- 
ried because  the  hen  did  not  appear,  the 
protector  climbed  the  tree  but  when  he  pull- 
ed himself  up  to  about  six  feet  from  the 
nest,  the  hen  flushed  as  though  she  had 
expected  his  appearance.  She  also  used  the 
course  set  by  the  drake. 

Using  a flashlight,  he  found  the  nest  to  be 
the  same  as  before  except  that  it  appeared 
to  have  settled  slightly.  Descending  the  tree, 
he  decided  to  conceal  himself  in  a clump  of 
brush  nearby  so  that  he  could  command  a 
view  of  the  pond  and  the  entrance  to  the 
nesting  cavity  at  the  same  time.  After  wait- 
ing for  about  thirty  minutes  the  pair  re- 
turned. The  drake  settled  on  the  pond  op- 
posite the  tree,  but  the  hen  circled  the  area 
carefully,  and  evidently  satisfied  that  every- 
tContinued  on  Page  22) 
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A C omparison  of  Pheasant  Starting  Rations 


Young  ringnecks  in  brooder  house  at  Loyalsock  State  Game  Farm. 


IN  recent  years  research  workers  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  have  develop- 
ed a number  of  satisfactory  starting  rations 
for  ringneck  pheasants  (Phasianus  colcMcus 
torquatus).  The  rations  have  been  tested 
thoroughly  under  carefully  controlled  experi- 
mental conditions.  Until  the  work  reported 
here  was  undertaken,  however,  it  had  not 
been  possible  to  study  the  rations  under  com- 
mercial conditions. 

In  the  summer  of  1940  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
made  possible  two  large  scale  experiments. 
These  have  provided,  under  commercial  con- 
ditions of  propagation,  comparative  infor- 
mation on  three  acceptable  pheasant  starting 
mash  mixtures.  The  experiments  were  con- 
ducted at  the  Loyalsock  State  Game  Farm, 
Montoursville,  Pennsylvania. 

EXPERIMENT  ONE 

The  experiment  was  started  on  May  23, 
1940.  It  consisted  of  two  series  of  six  groups 
each,  a total  of  twelve  groups.  Each  group 
contained  280  day-old  ringneck  pheasant 
chicks.  No  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
random  samples  of  chicks.  All  chicks  were 
hatched  at  the  game  farm  from  eggs  produc- 
ed by  the  regular  breeding  stock  kept  there. 
The  experimental  brooding  period  was  six 
weeks. 

Each  group  was  brooded  in  a circular 
brooder  house,  12  feet  in  diameter.  The 

•Paper  27  from  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wild- 
life Research  Unit;  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (U.  S. 
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••Authorized  for  publication  on  June  4,  1941  as 
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electric  brooder,  water  fountains,  and  feed- 
ing equipment  were  the  same  as  those  used 
in  all  80  pheasant  brooder  houses  on  the 
farm.  The  usual  farm  routine  of  feeding, 
watering  and  housecleaning  was  followed. 
After  the  chicks  were  one  week  old,  weather 
permitting,  they  were  allowed  to  range  in  a 
yard,  about  100  square  feet  in  area.  At  two 
weeks  of  age  they  were  given  access  to  a 
yard  having  an  area  of  approximately  6,000 
square  feet.  A legume  sod  mixed  with  cereal 
grains  was  maintained  in  all  yards. 

Rations  and  Feeding  System 

In  1934,  Callenbach,  Hunter  and  Murphy 
formulated  a successful  28  per  cent  protein 
pheasant  starting  mash.  In  order  to  provide 
this  high  level  of  protein,  a special  65  per 
cent  protein  meat  scraps  was  used  instead 
of  the  more  usual  meat  scraps  of  50  to  55  per 
cent  protein  content.  Unfortunately,  some 
millers  using  the  mash  formula  substituted 
for  the  65  per  cent  protein  meat  scraps  the 
more  easily  obtainable  meat  scraps  of  lower 
protein  and  higher  mineral  content.  The 
result  has  been  serious  difficulties  from 
perosis.  To  obviate  this  situation,  Skoglund, 
in  1940,  developed  a satisfactory  starting 
mash,  utilizing  soybean  oil  meal  and  50  per 
cent  protein  meat  scraps  as  sources  of  sup- 
plementary protein. 

In  this  experiment,  the  mash  mixture  de- 
veloped by  Skoglund  (1940)  was  designated 
mash  mixture  1 and  was  fed  to  groups  1,  2, 
7 and  8.  Groups  7 and  8 also  received  daily 
feedings  of  chopped  hard-boiled  pheasant 
eggs  for  the  first  three  weeks  and  chopped 
lettuce  throughout  the  experiment.  Groups 
3,  4,  9 and  10  were  fed  the  original  mash  mix- 
ture formulated  by  Callenbach  and  co- 
workers (1934),  and  designated  mash  mix- 
ture 2.  This  mixture  has  been  used  for  six 
years  at  the  Loyalsock  State  Game  Farm  with 


excellent  results.  The  supplements  fed  groups 
7 and  8 were  also  given  groups  9 and  10. 
Mash  mixture  3 in  this  experiment  was  a 
commercial  closed  formula  pheasant  starting 
mash  which  is  prepared  in  granular  form. 
This  mixture  had  been  tested  in  previous 
years  and  was  found  to  be  satisfactory.  It 
was  fed  to  groups  5,  6,  11  and  12  with  groups 
11  and  12  receiving  the  same  supplements  as 
groups  7,  8,  9 and  10.  The  formulae  of  mash 
mixtures  1 and  2 are  shown  in  table  1.  The 
formula  of  mash  mixture  3 is  not  known. 
Table  2 gives  the  chemical  analyses  of  the 
three  mash  mixtures. 

The  schedule  for  feeding  the  mash  mixtures 
and  supplements  is  indicated  in  the  following 
outline.  Ration  number  indicates  the  mash 
mixture  fed.  The  letter  “s”  indicates  a par- 
ticular mash  mixture  was  supplemented  with 
eggs  and  lettuce. 


Group 

Number 


Ration 

Number 


Ration  Fed 
Supplement 


1 

1 

None 

2 

1 

None 

3 

2 

None 

4 

2 

None 

5 

3 

None 

6 

3 

None 

7 

Is 

Egg's  and 

8 

Is 

Eggs  and 

9 

2s 

Eggs  and 

10 

2s 

Eggs  and 

11 

3 s 

Eggs  and 

12 

3 s 

Eggs  and 

♦Chopped  hard-boiled  eggs  for  first  three  weeks  and 
chopped  lettuce  for  entire  experiment;  daily  feedings. 


All  groups  had  constant  access  to  fresh 
water  and  granite  grit  except  that,  beginning 
with  the  second  week  and  each  week  there- 
after, the  water  was  replaced  for  one  entire 
day  per  week  with  a dilute  molases  solution 
The  solution  was  prepared  by  mixing  one 
quart  of  molasses  with  ten  gallons  of  water 
This  mildly  laxative  drink  was  given  as  a 
precaution  against  coccidiosis  infestation.  Nc 
symptoms  of  coccidiosis  appeared  during  the 
course  of  the  experiment. 

Data 

The  chicks  were  weighed  by  groups  at  one 
day  and  individually  when  four  and  sis 
weeks  of  age.  At  the  time  of  each  individual 
weighing  every  chick  was  examined  foi 
symptoms  of  perosis.  For  purposes  of  identi- 
fication the  chicks  were  individually  wing- 
banded  when  two  weeks  of  age.  Mash  con- 
sumption records  were  kept  on  a weeklj 
basis.  Since  all  groups  fed  eggs  and  lettuce 
received  the  same  quantity  by  weight,  nc 
record  of  the  consumption  of  these  supple- 
ments was  kept.  Consequently,  feed  con- 
sumption as  used  in  this  paper  refers  to  mast 
intake.  The  amount  of  supplementary  feed 
was  such  that  it  was  completely  eaten  in  £ 
relatively  short  time.  Mortality  was  record- 
ed daily. 


Results  and  Discussion 

The  records  of  this  experiment  were 
studied  statistically  by  analysis  of  variance 
(Snedecor,  1937).  Variations  between  paired 
groups  fed  the  same  ration  were  found  to  be 
insignificant.  For  this  reason  reference  will 
be  made  only  to  rations  in  reporting  the 
results. 

Average  body  weights  of  all  groups  are 
shown  in  table  3.  These  weights  were  nol 
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adjusted  for  sex  variation  since  the  game 
farm  program  necessitated  transfer  of  the 
cirds  at  six  weeks  of  age  from  brooding  quar- 
ters to  covered  fields  containing  other  pheas- 
ants. Catching  the  pheasants  for  weighing  or 
inspection  was  impractical  under  these  con- 
iitions.  Accurate  sexing  by  external  exam- 
inaation  is  not  possible  for  birds  so  young. 
However,  statistical  analysis  of  data  from 
much  smaller  groups  of  pheasants  used  in 
previous  experiments,  demonstrated  that 
equally  as  accurate  comparisons  may  be  ex- 
pected from  using  either  unadjusted  or  ad- 
justed weight  figures  for  six- week  old  birds. 
Table  4 ranks  all  groups  according  to  average 
body  weight.  Comparisons  were  made  among 
rations  1,  2,  and  3 and  among  rations  Is,  2s, 
and  3s.  Rations  1,  2„  and  3 were  also  com- 
pared with  rations  Is,  2s,  and  3s,  respectively. 
All  weight  variations  were  shown  to  be  in- 
significant. 

Weekly  feed  consumption  per  group,  cal- 
culated on  a 100  bird  basis,  is  shown  in  table 
5.  The  feeding  of  eggs  and  lettuce  caused  a 
decrease  in  feed  consumption  only  in  the 
case  of  ration  3s.  The  amount  of  ration  3 
consumed  was  significantly  greater  than  the 
amount  of  ration  3s.  Variations  in  total  con- 
sumption between  rations  1 and  Is  and  be- 
tween 2 and  2s  were  insignificant.  The  con- 
sumption of  ration  1 was  significantly  greater 
than  that  of  ration  2.  The  variation  between 
rations  Is  and  2s  was  insignificant. 

The  amounts  of  rations  3 and  3s  consumed 
were  very  significantly  less  than  those  of 
rations  1 or  2 and  Is  and  2s,  respectively. 
Wastage  was  probably  largely  responsible 
for  these  significant  differences.  The  chicks 
fed  the  mashes  in  rations  1,  2,  Is,  and  2s, 
threw  considerably  more  feed  out  of  the 
hoppers  than  chicks  fed  the  granular  mixture 
in  rations  3 and  3s.  No  measurement  of 
wastage  was  made,  but  observations  of  feed 
in  the  litter  around  hoppers  lend  weight  to 
the  suggestion. 

Table  6 shows  group  relationships  between 
feed  consumption  and  gain  in  body  weight. 
As  indicated  below  in  the  discussion  of  mor- 
tality, some  birds  which  escaped  from  the 
several  groups  were  returned  to  other  groups. 
Thus,  feed  consumption  and  feed  efficiency 
data  are  not  completely  accurate.  They  are, 
however,  definitely  comparable.  Ration  2 was 
slightly  more  efficient  than  ration  1.  Varia- 
tions between  rations  1 and  Is,  2 and  2s, 
3 and  3s  and  Is  and  2s  were  insignificant. 
Variations  between  rations  1 and  3,  2 and  3, 
Is  and  3s  and  2s  and  3s  were  highly  signi- 
ficant in  favor  of  rations  3 and  3s  in  all  com- 
parisons. Wastage  of  mash  as  in  feed  con- 
sumption per  100  chicks,  also  had  consider- 
able influence  on  the  amount  of  feed  re- 


quired to  produce  a pound  of  gain  in  body 
weight  in  those  groups  fed  rations  1,  Is,  2 
and  2s. 

Variations  in  mortality  between  groups,  as 
shown  in  table  7,  were  insignificant.  The 
figures  in  table  7 are  listed  as  per  cent  mor- 
tality on  a weekly  basis.  For  analysis  of 
variation  the  original  data  were  used,  only 
the  recorded  mortality  being  considered. 
Birds  listed  as  lost  or  gained  were  not  charg- 
ed against  the  respective  groups.  These  trans- 
fers between  groups  were  caused  by  birds 
flying  over  the  outside  fences  and  not  being 
returned  to  the  proper  pens. 

The  cost  of  pheasant  chicks  reared  is  de- 
pendent, in  large  part,  on  the  cost  of  feed. 
Cost  per  bird  and  cost  per  pound  of  body 
gain  for  mash  feed  consumed  were  calculated 
and  are  given  in  table  8.  These  figures  are 
based  on  feed  prices  as  of  June  1,  1940,  when 
mash  mixture  1 was  purchasable  for  $55.10, 
mixture  2 for  $60.39,  and  mixture  3 for  $86.40 
per  ton.  No  significant  differences  were 
found  in  cost  of  mash  per  bird  between  the 
groups  fed  the  same  mash  mixtures,  either 
with  or  without  hard-boiled  eggs  and  lettuce 
as  a supplement.  In  the  analysis  of  figures 
given  in  table  8,  rations  1 and  Is  were 
significantly  more  economical  than  rations  3 
and  3s.  Slightly  significant  differences  in 
cost  per  bird  were  found  when  rations  2 and 
2s  were  compared  with  rations  3 and  3s.  The 
differences  favored  rations  2 and  2s.  Rations 
1,  Is,  2,  and  2s  were  more  economical  than 
rations  3 and  3s  in  producing  a pound  of 
body  gain.  No  significant  variation  was  found 
between  rations  1,  Is,  2 and  2s  when  com- 
pared in  all  possible  combinations.  From 
these  data  it  appears  that  even  with  the 
wastage  of  mash  mixtures  1 and  2,  they  were 
more  economical  than  mash  mixture  3.  The 
results  obtained  from  the  feeding  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  lettuce,  in  addition  to  the 
mash  mixtures,  indicate  that  the  practice  did 
not  justify  the  expense  involved. 

EXPERIMENT  TWO 

On  July  11,  1940,  240  day-old  ringneck 
pheasant  chicks  were  placed  in  each  of  the 
same  twelve  broder  houses  used  in  Experi- 
ment One.  This  time  the  chicks  were  care- 


fully selected  by  random  sample,  some  from 
each  incubator  tray  being  placed  in  each 
group.  The  identification,  management  and 
feeding  of  the  chicks  were  the  same  as  in 
Experiment  One.  Although  new  yards  were 
used,  the  sod  was  less  abundant  than  for  the 
earlier  chicks.  Since  no  cases  of  perosis  were 
observed  in  the  first  experiment,  the  chicks 
in  Experiment  Two  were  not  individually 
examined  for  symptoms  of  this  nutritional 
disorder.  In  all  respects  other  than  those 
just  indicated,  Experiment  Two  was  a dupli- 
cation of  Experiment  One. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  data  were  analyzed  as  described  pre- 
viously. As  in  Experiment  One,  no  signifi- 
cant differences  were  found  to  exist  between 
paired  groups,  receiving  identical  rations,  in 
any  of  the  ways  compared. 

Average  body  weights  and  ranking  of  all 
groups  are  shown,  with  comparable  figures 
for  Experiment  One,  in  tables  3 and  4.  The 
weights  and  placements  were  determined  on 
the  same  basis  as  in  the  previous  experiment. 
Variations  between  rations,  compared  in  all 
possible  combinations,  were,  as  in  Experiment 
One,  insignificant. 

Weekly  feed  consumption  is  again  present- 
ed in  table  5.  Supplementary  feeding  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  lettuce  resulted  in  a signi- 
ficant reduction  in  mash  consumption  only 
with  mash  mixture  1.  A significantly  greater 
amount  of  ration  1 was  consumed  than  of 
ration  2.  The  amounts  of  rations  3 and  3s 
consumed  were  found  to  be  considerably  less 
than  of  rations  1,  2,  Is  and  2s.  As  in  Experi- 
ment One,  the  groups  fed  rations  3 and  3s 
wasted  considerably  less  feed  than  did  groups 
fed  the  other  rations.  No  measurement  of 
feed  wastage  was  made. 

The  relation  of  feed  consumed  to  gain  in 
weight  is  shown  in  table  6.  Variation  be- 
tween rations  Is  and  2s,  2 and  2s,  and  3 and 
3s  were  insignificant.  Rations  Is,  2 and  3 
were  found  to  be  more  efficiently  utilized 
than  ration  1.  Ration  3s  was  significantly 
more  efficient  than  rations  Is  or  2s.  Varia- 
tion between  rations  2 and  3 was  found  to 
be  significant  in  favor  of  ration  3. 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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The  Blooms  are  Tiny,  and  Greenish  White  in  Color. 


GREEN 


I shall  never  forget  the  time  I ate  two  com- 
plete leaves  (six  leaflets),  of  poison  ivy 
so  as  to  acquire  immunity  to  its  poison. 

None  of  the  six  youngsters  comprising  the 
gang  of  which  I was  a member  had  ever  been 
afflicted  with  ivy  poisoning,  but  we  attributed 
our  supposed  immunity  to  our  almost  daily 
contact  with  the  plant. 

Anyway,  one  day  Alex  Grenwood  imparted 
the  exciting  information  that  if  one  ate  a 
couple  of  leaves  of  the  poisonous  vine  annu- 
ally he  would  forever  be  free  to  handle  it  with 
impunity  or  words  to  that  effect.  “The  Indians 
did  it,”  he  added,  and  that  was  endorsement 
enough  for  us. 

We  knew  of  an  enormous  pillar  of  the  rank 
vine  completely  covering  a thirty  foot  elm 
stub  in  Wooster’s  pasture,  so  we  hied  our- 
selves to  it  for  the  “cure.” 

Even  now  I can  feel  my  skin  crawl  as  I 
recall  our  brashness.  Of  course  we  had  no 


reason  to  be  afraid.  Were  we  not  all  already 
immune?  At  least  none  of  us  had  ever  had  it. 

I can  see  Alec  nonchalently  stuffing  a 
couple  of  sizeable  leaves  into  his  mouth.  All 
of  us  followed  suit.  I recall  the  slightly 
acrid  taste  of  the  stuff. 

A couple  of  days  later  I was  a sight  to  be- 
hold. My  lips  were  blistered  and  swollen. 
My  eyes  looked  like  a couple  of  cream  puffs, 
and  the  itch  was  positively  intolerable. 

Five  of  the  six  paid  the  price.  Singularly, 
Alec  was  unscathed.  He  (and  we  too), 
thought  of  himself  as  big  medicine.  He 
repeatedly  reminded  us  that  his  father  wasn’t 
part  Indian  for  nothing. 

On  our  numerous  subsequent  excursions 
into  the  “wilds”  of  Leavitt’s  pasture  at  the 
end  of  Ashuelot  street,  Alec  would  plow 
through  patches  of  the  toxic  weed  to  show- 
off  his  contempt  for  it.  More  than  once  I 
saw  him  roll  in  it.  Of  course  he  was  un- 


Vine Poison  Ivy  (Rhus  radicans). 


affected — until.  Well,  several  months  afte 
the  leaf  eating  episode  Alec  came  dowi 
with  a dose  that  put  him  in  the  hospital 
That’s  the  insiduously  treacherous  way  wit] 
poison  ivy.  Why  should  one’s  resistance  t 
it  vary  from  time  to  time?  It’s  baffling. 

No  one  is  permanently  and  absolutely  im 
mune  to  the  poison.  It  will  eventually  ge 
you,  “if  you  don’t  watch  out.”  For  a coupl 
of  decades  after  my  first  attack  I never  ha< 
another,  eventho’  on  several  occasions  I pu 
in  a day  or  two  grubbing  it  out.  Then,  om 
day  last  summer  a swarm  of  the  telltale  blis 
ters  ringed  both  my  ankles. 

A friend  of  mine  living  in  the  country 
and  who  has  uprooted  scads  of  the  stuff  witl 
his  bare  hands  has  pulled  his  last  sprig.  Las 
fall  he  was  laid  up  for  a total  of  two  weeks 


Low  Toison  Ivy  (Rhus  microcarpa).  Woodbine  Leaf  with  five  leaflets  near  center. 
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Poison  ivy  is  found  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States,  occurring  as  far 
west  as  western  Arkansas  and  north  to 
Canada.  The  large  form  (Rhus  radicans), 
may  be  a vine  or  a twisted  bush.  The  other 
type  (Rhus  microcarpa),  is  a low,  herb-like 
growth  growing  from  prostrate,  trailing 
stems.  Both  have  one  other  common  char- 
acteristic besides  being  poisonous,  and  that’s 
the  trifoliolate  leaves  consisting  of  three 
shallowly  veined  leaflets. 

Poison  ivy  scarcely  needs  any  identifica- 
tion. Even  those  who  seldomly  frequent  its 
haunts  readily  recognize  it.  Once  in  a while 
it  is  confused  with  the  woodbine  or  Virginia 
creeper,  but  the  leaf  of  the  latter  consists 
of  five,  prominently  veined  leaflets.  Anyone 
not  sure  should  consider  both  untouchables. 

In  the  fall  both  vines  are  gorgeously  garb- 
ed. A few  years  ago  a member  of  a local 
garden  club  confused  the  ivy  with  the  creeper 
and  hauled  in  a car  load  of  it  for  use  as  a 
decoration  at  the  fall  flower  show.  It  was 
an  embarrassing  and  painful  experience,  altho’ 
she  claimed  she  knew  its  true  identity  all 
the  time.  If  she  did,  it  was  like  playing 
with  a rattlesnake. 

In  winter  its  glassy,  white  berries  hanging 
in  loose  clusters  on  the  leafless  plants  are 
readily  eaten  by  many  kinds  of  birds.  They 
too  (the  berries),  give  off  the  oil  that  causes 
all  the  trouble,  so  that  in  spite  of  their  attrac- 
tiveness they  should  be  left  severely  alone. 

The  whitish,  gummy  juice  exuded  by  the 
bruised  stems  and  leaves  is  long-lived  in  its 
toxic  effects.  Clothing  that  has  brushed 
through  it  may  be  a source  of  poisoning 
eventho’  it  may  have  been  hanging  in  a 
closet  for  a long  time. 

If  you  are  especially  sensitive  to  it  and 
walk  within  a few  feet  of  a freshly  bruised 
plant  on  a hot,  sultry  day,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  “catch”  it.  Standing  in  the 
lee  of  a fire  in  which  the  vines  are  being 
burned  is  a frequent  source  of  contamination. 
Tiny  droplets  of  the  lethal  oil  are  conveyed 
by  the  hot  vapors  and  smoke. 

The  carcass  of  a groundhog  retrieved  from 
a patch  of  ivy  where  it  had  fallen  was  re- 


Woodbine and  Poison  Ivy  Frequently  Occur  Together. 


sponsible  for  two  of  the  huntman’s  children 
coming  down  with  a severe  attack  after 
handling  the  chuck  when  it  was  brought 
home. 

Last  winter  a member  of  a deer  hunting 
camp  in  the  mountains  came  down  with  a 
mysterious  skin  ailment.  Final  diagnosis  ex- 
posed it  as  a case  of  ivy  poisoning.  The 
victim  had  climbed  a tree  to  reconnoiter.  He 
recalled  a handy  vine  which  he  used  as  a 
climbing  aid. 

The  most  impressive  illustration  of  the 
poison’s  potency  that  I have  ever  observed 
occurred  yesterday  (June  8).  My  wife  and  I 
were  walking  through  the  garden.  Adjacent 
to  an  outside  hedge  I plucked  an  heliotrope 
bloom  and  presented  it  to  her.  She  sniffed 
it  for  an  instant.  Less  than  ten  minutes  later 
she  complained  of  an  intense  itch  on  her 
nose,  upper  lip  and  cheeks.  She  looked  at 
the  fingers  holding  the  bloom  and  they  were 
beginning  to  blister.  She  dropped  the  flower. 
“Feels  like  poison  ivy,”  she  said. 

Suspecting  as  much,  I returned  to  the 
flower  bed  and  in  a few  moments  discovered 
a single  young  plant  of  microcarpa  growing 
among  the  hedge  plants  located  some  three 
feet  from  the  heliotrope  bed. 

If  you  suspect  having  come  in  contact  with 
poison  ivy  on  one  of  your  jaunts,  take  a good, 
soapy  bath  as  soon  as  you  reach  home.  After 
thoroughly  drying  off  (and  don’t  rub  too 
vigorously),  your  face,  hands,  ankles  or  any 
part  of  the  body  that  may  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  weed  should  be  liberally  doused 
with  pure  alcohol.  The  rubbing  variety  is 
O.  K.  The  idea  of  course,  is  to  dissolve  that 
persistent,  oily  sap. 

If  you  expect  contact  with  it  authorities 
suggest  anointing  the  exposed  skin  surfaces 
with  olive  oil  or  cold  cream  mixed  with  10 
percent  sodium  perborate.  The  application 
should  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours, 
taking  care  that  the  old  application  is  thor- 
oughly washed  off.  I found  that  various  fly 
dopes  are  efficacious,  the  grease  or  oils  in 
the  dope  readily  absorbing  the  poison. 


Frequently,  contact  with  ivy  is  not  sus- 
pected until  after  the  blisters  have  appeared. 
The  object  is  to  reduce  and  dry  them  and 
allay  the  tormenting  itch.  Regular  and  fre- 
quent applications  of  alcohol  (permitting  it 
to  evaporate  slowly),  supplemented  by  hot 
compresses  will  often  give  relief.  If  the 
blistered  area  is  extensive  or  close  to  the 
eyes  then  it’s  a case  for  the  doctor. 

Obviously,  prevention  is  far  more  effective 
than  the  cure.  And  remember  that  there 
are  no  closed  seasons.  If  you’re  not  up  on 
your  Botany,  then  it’s  a good  idea  to  avoid 
all  suspicious  looking  plants.  It  pays  divi- 
dends to  “detour.” 


Berry  Clusters  in  Midwinter. 


AUGUST 


tf-tiam  feehivtA 


A slender  finger  of  pale  blue  smoke  was 
rising  above  the  valley  as  we  approach 
ed.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  Indiana  County  Game 
Protector,  agred  with  me  that  at  a distance 
the  fire  did  not  seem  to  have  assumed  anj 
serious  proportions.  A half-mile  walk  broughi 
us  to  the  burning  area,  which  proved  to  be 
on  State  Game  Lands  No.  174.  From  a poinl 
of  vantage  we  surveyed  the  damage  of  the 
fire  and  estimated  that  perhaps  three  hundred 
acres  had  been  burned  over  during  the  pre 
vious  day.  The  mountains  were  dry,  bone 
dry,  as  the  result  of  long  weeks  without  rain 
and  a spark  was  all  that  was  needed  to  starl 
a conflagration. 


Fortunately  for  all  concerned  there  was  not 
a strong  wind  that  bright  Sunday  morning 
merely  a faint  and  somewhat  intermittent 
breeze.  Upon  finding  two  water  tanks  suet 
as  are  used  to  combat  forest  fires,  we  should- 
ered them,  and  set  out  to  aid  the  crew  whe 
was  already  on  the  job.  As  we  made  oui 
way  across  the  valley  floor  towards  the  line 
of  fire  we  saw  the  rising  smoke  had  turned 
from  a pale  blue  to  a heavy  yellow  white 
and  was  not  billowing  skyward.  Obviouslj 
there  was  a fresh  outbreak  as  the  fire  hac 
undoubtedly  skipped  across  the  trail  that  hac 
been  cut  ahead  of  it  and  started  down  the 
mountainside:  For  hours  we  toiled  side  bj 
side  with  the  fire  crew  and  it  wasn’t  unti 
after  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  that  we 
brought  the  fire  under  control.  Less  than  ar 
hour  later  there  was  another  outbreak  anc 
again  the  fire  crawled  slowly  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  fanned  this  time  by  a little 
stronger  breeze.  Our  fire  crews  had  to  fal 
back  to  a new  line  of  defense  before  the  on- 
coming fire. 


The  strategy  used  in  combating  a forest  fire 
is  quite  interesting  and  a brief  explanatior 
of  the  procedure  may  not  go  amiss.  The  fire 
is  frequently  detected  by  one  of  the  keer 
eyed,  fire  tower  observers  as  the  first  columr 
of  smoke  rises  above  the  horizon.  The  towei 
man  then  checks  the  position  of  the  fire  anc 
phones  directions  to  the  nearest  fire  warden 
The  warden  in  turn  rounds  up  his  crew  o 
men  and  they  proceed  to  the  fire,  equippec 
with  portable  water  tanks  and  fire  rakes. 

Quite  naturally  a forest  fire  travels  mos 
actively  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  ii 
blowing,  and  the  men  set  up  their  first  lini 
of  defense  a distance  ahead  of  the  fire.  Thi. 
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distance  is  determined  by  two  factors — the 
velocity  of  the  wind  and  the  type  or  density 
of  the  brush  in  the  path  of  the  fire.  This 
first  line  is  merely  a narrow  trail,  which  is 
scraped  clear  of  leaves  and  leaf  mold.  Men 
with  fire  rakes  clear  the  trail,  and  men  with 
tanks  then  patrol  it  to  make  certain  no  fire 
creeps  across. 

Small,  slow  burning  fires  seldom  require 
any  additional  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
crews  other  than  the  construction  and  patrol- 
ing  of  the  fire  lines.  Many  times  these  lines 
are  extended  completely  around  the  burning 
area  while  in  other  cases  this  is  not  neces- 
sary. 


When  a fire  assumes  alarming  proportions 
as  the  result  of  being  fanned  by  a breeze 
it  is  likely  that  showers  of  sparks  will  be 
blown  across  the  cleaned  trail.  Under  these 
circumstances  an  additional  method  is  em- 
ployed that  is  known  as  back  firing.  When 
this  is  considered  necessary,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary in  all  major  conflagrations,  the  usual 
fire  line  is  cleared  quite  some  distance  ahead. 
Immediately  after  this  line  has  been  cleared 
a fire  is  started  along  the  trail  so  that  it 
will  burn  back  toward  the  oncoming  main 
fire.  Since  the  back-fire  is  started  along  the 
cleared  trail  it  can  only  burn  in  one  direction 
and  that  is  up-wind.  Naturally,  it  burns  quite 
slowly  and  is  rather  simple  to  keep  it  under 
control  and  prevent  it  from  crossing  the 
cleared  line. 


When  the  back-fire  is  properly  used  it 
will  have  burned  a sufficient  area  before 
meeting  the  head  fire  to  eliminate  or  at  least 
greatly  reduce  the  hazard  of  flying  sparks, 
for  these  sparks  will  be  falling  in  the  area 
already  burned  over  by  the  back-fire.  To  be 
sure  there  are  times,  as  are  cited  later  in 
this  article,  where  even  the  back-fire  is  im- 
possible or  worthless. 

Four  hours  later  we  felt  that  we  again 
had  the  fire  under  control,  but  once  more 
we  were  wrong.  A short  time  afterwards  the 
fire  slipped  by  the  boys  who  were  left  to 
patrol  the  line.  Fresh  crews  were  now  ar- 
riving to  replace  those  who  had  been  work- 
ing since  early  that  morning.  Armed  with 
tanks,  fire  rakes  and  axes,  they  too  made 
(Contiued  on  Page  24) 
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BACK  OVER  THE  TRAILS 


Then  his  eyes  lifted  to  a mounting:  that  hung  on 
the  wall. 


HE  was  dressed  fully  in  a red  woolen 
hunting  outfit,  and  the  way  he  crammed 
through  the  door,  pulling  desperately  to  clear 
a load  of  blankets,  grub  and  rifle,  indicated 
that  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  and  excited. 

"Come  on,  we’re  late  already!”  encouraged 
a voice  from  the  waiting  car. 

“Yeah,  come  on,  pile  in.” 

A finger  stabbed  toward  a nebulous  eastern 
sky.  “Lookit.  The  sun’s  cleared  the  moun- 
tain already.” 

“Ed  thinks  he  heard  a shot.  Somebody 
mighta  even  shot  a deer  up  on  the  Lehigh 
mountain.” 

“Only  it  ain’t  seven  o’clock  yet — .” 

A woman  called  sharply  from  the  door, 
“Well,  aren’t  you  going  to  bid  goodbye?” 

The  hunter  hurried  back,  luggage  and  rifle 
still  in  hand.  He  changed  his  mind,  returned, 
shoved  the  rifle  and  assorted  paraphernalia 
into  the  car,  then  dashed  back  to  kiss  his 
wife.  His  kiss  was  a hasty,  dutiful  peck,  then 
he  hurried  recklessly  back  to  the  car.  He 
dropped  carelessly  back  on  the  seat  in  the 
rear  of  the  car,  then  cried,  face  beaming, 
“Let’s  go!” 

An  old  man  watched  this  from  the  parlor 
window.  He  was  a fatherly-looking  old  gent- 
leman, with  a face  like  a withered  apple,  and 
a great  shock  of  white  hair.  A thousand 
storms  lived  in  the  deep  lines  of  his  face 
and  in  the  palpitation  of  his  aged,  wrinkled 
hands.  His  deep-set  grey  eyes  were  very 
calm  and  very  serious.  In  fact,  his  eyes 
loked  very  weak,  like  the  eyes  of  a little 
boy  who  is  sick  and  watches  his  playmates 
romping  about  outside  his  house. 

The  old  man  walked  out  into  the  kitchen, 
past  the  woman  who  had  just  kissed  her 
husband  goodbye.  He  said  nothing,  and  his 
mouth  was  grim-set.  He  paused  at  the  kitchen 
window,  looked  at  the  face  of  the  ther- 
mometer outside.  He  shuddered.  Ten  degrees. 
His  old  bones  would  never  take  that  cold. 
Not  any  more. 

He  walked  back  into  the  kitchen,  walked 
around  the  table  several  times.  The  woman 


loked  at  him  sharply.  He  noticed  it  and 
walked  back  into  the  parlor.  He  stopped  at 
the  parlor  window  and  looked  outside  again. 

Now  the  eastern  sky  was  a pageant  of  red 
and  gold  and  orange.  The  saddle-backed 
summit  of  Lehigh  Mountain  was  gold-edged 
and  the  sides  were  a dark  purple.  There  was 
something  about  that  mountain  now  that 
reminded  him  of  the  way  the  mountain  up 
near  Promised  Land  Lake  used  to  look,  on 
just  such  December  first  mornings  as  this. 
He  could  smell  bacon  and  eggs  frying,  and 
he  could  hear  voices  that  had  been  stilled 
for  years.  The  first  shots  of  the  season  rang 
again  in  his  ears,  arousing  an  ache  that  he 
knew  nothing  would  be  able  to  drown. 

Well,  no  use.  Last  year  had  been  his  last. 
He  had  nearly  frozen  to  death.  Pains  had 
knifed  through  his  brittle  bones  weeks  after 
the  hunt.  It  was  just  no  use.  When  a man 
was  finished  he  was  finished,  and  that  was 
that. 

Still,  what  wouldn’t  he  give  to  be  going 
hunting  today.  . . . 

He  dropped  to  a comfortable  Morris  chair 
and  filled  his  mouth  with  a huge  chew  of 


tobacco.  Then  his  eyes  lifted.  They  lifted  to 
a mounting  that  hung  on  the  wall.  It  was 
the  trophy  of  his  first  deer.  And  as  he  sat 
there,  chewing,  dreaming,  the  years  slipped 
away,  carried  on  the  wings  of  retrospec- 
tion . . . 

“Where  is  the  heart  that  doth  not  keep 
Within  its  inmost  core 

Some  fond  remembrance,  hidden  deep, 

Of  days  that  are  no  more?” 

Dream  Over  the  First  Antlered  Buck 

He  pulled  his  fur-lined  cap  tighter  about 
his  head  and  then  blew  hard  into  his  hands, 
for  it  was  bitter  cold.  A heavy  wind  blasted 
from  the  north,  snapping  angrily  through  the 
naked  woods.  He  occasionally  pulled  his 
hands  away  from  the  cold  steel  of  his  rifle, 
then  hurriedly  replaced  them,  his  right  trig- 
ger finger  stealing  slowly  into  the  loop  at 
the  trigger.  Now  and  then  he  turned  his  ears 
to  the  wind:  and  clicking  arms  of  trees  and 
rasping  leaves  were  all  he  heard.  That  was 
all  he  had  heard  for  three  days. 


He  was  very  anxious,  and  very  cautious. 
Now  and  then  he  jumped  excitedly  at  some 
unusual  noise:  once  when  a squirrel  scurried 
noisily  about  some  white  oaks  further  down 
the  slope,  and  again  when  a pair  of  ruffed 
groused  drummed  hastily  to  wing.  His  sharp 
eyes  surveyed  carefully  the  country  before 
him;  the  clusters  of  grey  birch,  the  thicket 
of  laurel,  the  open  spot  where  a swamp 
began.  He  was  studying.  He  was  careful  and 
conscientious  in  everything  he  did — -and  that 
did  not  except  deer  hunting.  Right  at  that 
open  spot  was  where  he’d  make  his  shot 
when  the  time  came.  And  if  the  time  came. 

For  miles  about  him  heaved  and  tumbled 
a mountain  country,  a waste  country  of  wind- 
falls, stumps,  laurel  and  rhododendron 
patches,  young  growth  hardwood  and  ever- 
greens, dogwood  and  grey  birch;  a country 
of  long- grassed,  fern-and  mossl edged  swamps, 
of  tumbling,  amber-tinted  streams,  a country 
of  deep  valleys  and  rocky  ledges  and  lonely, 
windswept  lakes.  And  these  miles  of  wilder- 
ness he  scanned  with  his  mental  eye,  wonder- 
ing where  the  great-antlered  buck  ran  now 
who  sooner  or  later,  he  felt,  must  run  past 
him. 

He  stood  beside  a massive  rock,  along  a 
sharp -crested  ridge.  It  was  a good  deer  stand. 
But  it  was  cold — terribly  cold.  He  guessed 
he’d  move  soon.  Then  a shot  snapped  sharp 
and  clear  down  in  the  valley.  A high-powered 
rifle.  Near. 

“I’ll  not  move  yet,”  Charlie  mused  inward- 
ly. He  was  thinking  of  what  an  old,  experi- 
enced hunter  had  said:  “When  you  leave  your 
stand  that’s  when  the  buck  runs  by.” 

After  the  shot  he  remained  as  still  as  death, 
only  his  eyes  moving  slowly  from  spot  to 
spot.  All  was  silent  again  except  for  the  song 
of  the  wind. 

Finally  he  moved  his  feet  restlessly  in 
place,  trying  to  stamp  his  blood  into  circula- 
tion. It  was  certainly  cold,  he  thought.  Then, 
abruptly,  he  heard  a noise  that  startled  him. 
Rumpety — rumpety — steady— steady  . . . 

He  wheeled  suddenly,  rifle  unconsciously 
half-raised. 

There,  along  the  top  of  the  ridge,  ran  a 
good-sized  deer! 


There,  along  the  top  of  the  ridge,  ran  a good-sized 
cleer. 
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What  was  it:  doe  or  buck?  Charley  cran- 
ned  his  neck  and  strained  his  eyes  to  see.  The 
wind  stung  tears  to  his  eyes  and  he  brushed 
them  quickly  aside  without  knowing  he  did 
so.  His  rifle  was  ready.  He  was  ready.  But 
that  adult  deer  bounding  along  the  ridge — 
was  it  a buck? 

He  said,  “Darn  it,”  half  aloud,  for  always  a 
branch  or  brush  was  in  the  path  between  the 
head  of  the  deer  and  himself. 

Then,  finally,  the  deer  bounded  into  an 
open  spot.  On  the  instant  the  great  head 
swept  into  the  open  a magnificent  set  of 
antlers  flashed  into  view.  And  on  that  same 
instant  a rifle  leveled  to  Charley’s  eyes. 

He  wasn’t  in  a hurry;  hurrying  just  wasn’t 
Charley’s  way.  He  followed  each  leap  of  the 
deer,  his  keen  eye  seeming  to  pierce  the  flesh 
at  his  aim,  so  that  he  could  see  the  pulsing 
heart.  At  last  his  finger  pressed  on  the 
trigger  . . . 

There  was  a sharp  report,  and  immediately 
thereafter  the  steady  rumpety-rumpety  was 
broken,  succeeded  by  a loud  crash  in  the 
brush  and  then  a loud  scraping  of  twigs  and 
leaves.  Charley  ejected  the  smoking  shell, 
threw  a fresh  cartridge  into  the  chamber, 
then  hurried  forward.  The  buck  had  fallen 
behind  a clump  of  laurel  and  was  out  of  sight, 
but  his  kicking  and  squirming  could  still  be 
plainly  heard. 

Charley’s  face  was  calm  and  coldly  de- 
termined as  he  stood  nearby  his  fallen  game. 
The  deer  was  still  now;  very  still;  and  the 
tongue  had  slipped  between  his  lips.  Charley 
swept  his  knife  from  the  scabbard  and  bent 
to  start  the  gutting. 

A shrill  whistle  reminded  him  of  his  bud- 
dies. He  whistler  three  times,,  which  was  the 
signal  to  come.  The  whistle  rode  shrilly 
with  the  complaining  wind,  fading  gradually 
along  the  opposite  ridge.  Silence  trailed  this 
whistle;  silence  except  for  the  incessant- 
complaining  wind.  Then  voices  rose  from 
the  depths  of  the  forest.  Shortly  afterward 
his  buddies  stamped  into  view,  red-moon 
faces  buried  in  heaps  of  wool  and  fur,  with 
rifles  slung  across  their  arms. 

“Charley’s  got  one!” 

“Say,  that’s  a dandy!” 


On  that  same  instant  a rifle  leveled  to  Charlie’s  eye. 
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“Got  him  gutted  already?” 

Charley  rose,  his  task  completed.  He  pulled 
a long  woolen  rag  from  his  pocket  and  wiped 
his  red,  chafed  hands.  He  smiled.  “Ten 
points,”  he  said  “Must  weigh  a hundred 
and  fifty.” 

“Yeah,  and  he’s  gonna  be  a bugar  to  get 
out.” 

“How  far  is  it  to  camp?” 

“Three  miles — over  the  ridge.” 

“And  around  the  ridge?” 

“Five  miles.” 

“Whew!  . . . Well,  what  do  you  think 
Charley;  around  the  ridge,  or  over  it?” 

“Well,  I don’t  know.  After  all.  you  fellows 
are  in  this  as  much  as  I.  I can’t  drag  it 
out  alone.”  He  was  busy  tying  the  deer’s  feet 
together. 

His  buddies  looked  at  the  ridge.  It  was  a 
steep  incline,  brushy,  rocky,  almost  perpen- 
dicular in  spots. 

"I’d  say  over  the  ridge,”  Charley  smiled. 
“It’ll  keep  us  warm.” 


The  woman  said  nothing.  But  she  smiled  knowingly. 

“Yeah,  I’ll  say  it’ll  keep  us  warm.” 

“It’ll  darn  near  melt  us,  I’d  say.” 

“Well,  if  we  go  around  the  ridge  we  have 
two  miles  longer — and  that  isn’t  taking  that 
big  laurel  patch  into  consideration.” 

“Yeah  . . . You  know,  hunting  big  game  is 
a funny  thing.  Before  you  shoot  something 
you’re  all  steamed  up.  just  begging  for  a 
chance.  Then,  when  you  bring  down  your 
game,  you  feel  kinda  empty,  like  it  wasn’t 
what  you  wanted  after  all.  You  feel  as  if 
you  want  to  say,  ‘Well,  now  I got  it,  what 
the  devil  am  I going  to  do  with  it?’  ” 

“That’s  lazy  man’s  philosophy,”  Charley 
said.  “Come  on,  get  hold  of  the  hind  end  of 
this  deer.” 

So  the  journey  began — up  the  hill  with  that 
deer.  Charley  had  tied  fast  a stout  hemp  rope 
long  enough  for  he  and  one  other  to  get  a 
hold  on  and  pull.  His  buddies  followed,  car- 
rying the  rifles.  The  day’s  hunting  was  over; 
till  camp  was  reached  twilight  would  have 
begun  to  fall. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  Charley  and  his 
buddy  began  to  breathe  hard.  The  slope  was 
in  reality  a series  of  slopes.  There  would  be 
a heap  of  loose  talus  to  cross,  then  a steep 
stretch  that  was  almost  a precipice,  then  more 
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loose  talus  and  then  another  uphill  pull.  It 
was  a discouraging,  seemingly  endless  ascent. 
Before  long  all  the  men  had  fallen  into 
silence;  heads  bent,  chests  heaving,  they 
planted  their  feet  solidly  to  take  one  more 
soul-fatiguing  step. 

Ah  yes,  how  often  he  had  gloried  in  that 
achievement,  bringing  down  that  buck,  haul- 
ing it  over  that  treacherous  mountain!  Old 
Charley  looked  long  at  the  deer  head  and 
sighed.  He  remembered  how  often  his  picture 
had  been  snapped  with  that  trophy.  He  had 
a newspaper  clipping  somewhere  of  a writeup 
about  the  kill.  But  now  . . . Well,  his  old 
bones  just  wouldn’t  stand  something  as  stren- 
uous as  deer-hunting.  Not  any  more. 

Dream  Over  the  Second  Antlered  Buck 

“Do  you  aim  to  go  out  hunting?”  Old  Bill 
asked  him,  he  remembered,  on  the  second  day 
of  the  deer  season,  a forgotten  number  of 
years  before. 

“And  why  not” 

“Why  not?  Holy  smokes.  Look  at  it  out- 
side. Rain,  mist,  ice  laying  on  the  trees  and 
all  over  the  laurels — .” 

“Well,  what  did  we  come  up  here  for?  To 
knit?” 

“No,  I didn’t  come  up  here  to  knit — and  I 
didn’t  come  up  here  to  catch  pneumonia, 
either.” 

“Well  come  pneumonia  or  come  what  may. 
I'm  going  out  to  hunt.” 

And  Old  Bill,  he  remembered,  watched 
carefully  while  he  prepared  to  buck  the 
weather.  Old  Bill  was  a woodsman  of  no 
mean  proportions.  He  chewed  silently  while 
Charley  dressed  in  woolens  and  hung  a 
water-proofed  canvas  about  his  shoulders. 
Soon  Old  Bill  began  to  acquire  a sickly  ex- 
pression on  his  face.  He  became  restless. 
“I  still  say  this  is  one  heck  of  a day  to  go 
into  the  woods,”  Bill  repeated.  And  repeated 
again. 

“I’m  still  goin  out.” 

Old  Charley  moved  into  the  pantry,  then, 
for  a last  cup  of  coffee.  He  took  his  time, 
enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  liquid  in  his 
stomach.  On  the  way  out  he  grabbed  his 
rifle.  Standing  outside,  he  ran  into  Old  Bill. 

“Well  where  are  you — ” 

Old  Bill  was  all  decked  out  for  storm.  And 
he  was  smiling.  “If  you're  nutty.  I’m  nutty 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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LAST  YEAR,  the  children’s  Leaflets  told 
how  the  out-of-doors  might  be  made 
more  useful  to  the  wild  things  which  lived 
there.  This  year  the  Leaflets  have  shown 
you  how  to  be  more  healthy  and  happy.  “The 
Finer  Side  of  Life”  told  you  how  to  find 
beauty  and  happiness  wherever  you  might  be. 
The  next  number  helped  you  to  understand 
your  own  body  and  to  realize  how  important 
it  is  to  use  wisely  your  hands,  eyes,  ears, 
and  feet. 

This  number  tells  you  how  to  live  comfort- 
ably in  the  open.  You  probably  will  wish  to 
begin  with  a trip  of  not  more  than  a single 


day  and  night.  If  you  find  that  you  like  the 
kind  of  fun  it  describes,  some  suggestions 
for  longer  trips  may  be  given  in  the  next 
teachers’  number. 

You  can  use  this  number  of  the  Leaflet 
without  doing  much  reading.  If  you  study 
the  pictures  you  should  get  the  ideas  which 
are  intended.  However,  the  material  printed 
on  the  page  opposite  each  picture  should 
help.  If  you  go  on  a hike  for  a day  and  a 
night  you  might  put  this  Leaflet  in  your 
pocket  and  let  it  help  you  enjoy  your  outing. 

When  planning  a trip,  pick  your  camp 
mates  carefully.  Anyone  who  is  not  willing 
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to  pitch  in  to  get  wood,  clean  fish,  wash 
dishes,  bury  garbage,  or  do  anything  else  that 
is  necessary,  should  by  all  means  confine  his 
overnight  hike  to  a party  of  one.  Then  he 
can  have  things  entirely  his  own  way.  If, 
however,  you  choose  a group  of  camp  mates 
who  will  all  do  their  share  of  work,  you  will 
be  the  best  of  friends  at  the  end  of  your 
journey  whether  it  is  for  a day,  a month,  or 
a year  or  more. 

This  Leaflet  helps  you  to  plan  something  to 
eat,  and  tells  how  to  cook  some  foods.  It 
shows  you  how  to  roll  and  carry  packs;  how 
to  keep  warm  and  dry;  what  to  do  when  you 
are  thirsty;  what  plants  and  animals  are 
dangerous;  how  to  have  fun;  and  how  to 
avoid  getting  lost.  Most  of  these  ideas  have 
been  developed  further  in  other  publications. 
Before  you  go  on  an  extended  hike  you  may 
wish  to  obtain  some  of  the  following 

Hiker’s  Guide,  by  Ben  Solomon,  Leisure 
League  of  American,  New  York  City,  1934. 

Cooking'  Over  the  Campfire,  Bulletin  (mim- 
eographed), United  States  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Boys’  Life,  Boy  Scouts  of  American,  New 
York  City. 

Manuals,  Boy  Scouts  of  American,  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  Inc.,  Girl  Scouts. 

Tin-Can  Cookery 

If  one  knows  how  to  use  tin  cans,  regular 
cooking  equipment  may  not  be  necessary, 
even  though  it  is  unquestionably  better.  The 
cans  can  be  thrown  away  and  the  return 
journey  lightened;  otherwise,  expensive 
equipment  would  have  to  be  kept. 

A simple  frying  pan  (1  and  2)  can  be  made 
by  cutting  the  sides  of  a can  and  bending 
the  seamed  portion  around  a stick.  Cutting 
may  be  done  with  a can  opener  or  by  tap- 
ping a hatchet  from  the  outside  with  another 
hatchet  over  a close-fitting  piece  of  wood  in 
the  can. 

On  the  tops  of  simple  can  stoves,  bacon 
and  eggs  can  be  fried  or  pancakes  baked 
(3  to  6).  Water  can  be  boiled  on  the  top. 
A spare  piece  of  tin  (5)  may  be  used  to  stop 
the  flue  hole,  and  the  can  may  be  used  as  a 
pail  between  meals.  A second  metal  ring  (6) 
improves  the  cooking  on  top  of  these  stoves. 

A dipper  for  use  in  a deep  well  can  be 
made  of  a can  and  a long  stick  (7),  and  a 
cup  can  be  made  by  melting  the  solder  from 
the  top  of  a condensed-milk  can. 

Food  for  two  meals  can  be  carried  in  a 
one-pound  coffee  can  which  may  be  used 
also  to  cook  the  meals  (8).  In  the  lower  half 
is  an  egg  kept  from  touching  the  sides  by 
four  strips  of  bacon  wrapped  in  oiled  paper 
and  surrounded,  to  prevent  breaking,  by 
commeal,  pancake  flour,  or  some  prepared 
biscuit  flour  which  may  be  mixed  with 
water  and  cooked  as  mush,  made  into  flap- 
jacks,  or  baked  as  bread.  Above  is  an  enve- 
lope containing  cocoa,  sugar,  and  powdered 
milk  sufficient  for  two  cans  of  cocoa  when 
mixed  with  water.  Above  this  is  a second 
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sgg  surrounded  by  rice  which  may  be  cooked 
in  the  can  for  the  second  meal.  Here  are  the 
“makings”  of  two  cans  of  cocoa,  two  fried 
eggs,  some  rice,  and  some  “bread”  sufficient 
for  two  meals  for  anyone  on  his  own. 

An  oven  may  be  made  from  a can  (9), 
letting  this  face  the  fire  as  a reflector.  Still 
better,  use  two  cans,  flattening  one  and  curv- 
ing the  other  over  the  biscuits  (10),  or  cut- 
ting it  lengthwise,  leaving  the  ends  on  and 
covering  the  whole  with  glowing  coals.  A 
better  reflector  can  be  made  from  a syrup 
can  or  an  oilcan  (11);  this  may  be  made  with 
a shelf  (12)  by  bending  the  sides  of  the  spare 
half.  A better  oven  (13),  is  made  by  pushing 
the  open  end  of  a small  can  which  holds  the 
biscuits  into  a larger  can,  separating  the  two 
by  sticks  and  burying  the  oven  in  coals. 

A simple  recipe  for  biscuits,  if  prepared 
flour  is  not  available,  is:  for  each  biscuit,  a 
fistful  of  flour,  a “two-finger”  pinch  of  salt,  a 
“three-finger”  pinch  of  baking  powder,  and  a 
“gob”  of  butter  large  enough  to  cover  the 
end  of  a thumb.  Mix  the  dry  materials  first, 
work  in  the  butter,  and  then  add  just  enough 
water  to  make  a dough  that  can  be  shaped 
into  small  biscuits. 

Let’s  Cook 

The  essence  of  a cooking  fire  is  to  maintain 
the  heat  at  the  proper  intensity  for  the 
proper  length  of  time. 

The  hunter  and  trapper  fire  and  the  trench 
fire  (1  and  2)  are  designed  to  heat  a frying 
pan  efficiently  without  smoking  the  cook  or 
cooking  his  hands.  The  sides  of  these  fires 
are  so  placed  that  the  wind  blows  in  at  the 
wider  end  and  the  frying  pans  are  supported 
above  the  fire.  If  stones  are  used,  they  should 
not  be  of  the  “flat”  or  “layered”  type.  A 
modified  hunter-and-trapper  fire  (3)  permits 
some  baking  in  an  open  frying  pan.  Green 
or  watersoaked  cross  logs  and  side  logs  are 
commonly  usd  in  these  fires  so  that  they  will 
not  burn  away.  Other  campers’  aids  are:  a 
support  for  a frying  pan  over  a fire  (4),  a 
folding  grill  (5),  and  a rustic  spit  (6).  On  the 
spit  the  food  can  be  turned  to  insure  even 
cooking. 

Baking  is  usually  done  with  a fire  of  the 
reflector  type  or  by  burying  the  food  in  its 
container  in  live  coals  and  placing  additional 
coals  on  top.  In  the  illustration,  a simple  re- 
flector (7),  with  a planked  fish  (8),  shares  the 
reflected  heat  with  a portable  metal  reflector 
biker  (9).  Excellent  cooking  fires  are  made 
of  dry  or  split  green  hickory,  chestnut,  white 
oak,  sugar  maple,  birch,  or  apple.  Sumac 
starts  a good,  quick  fire  but  dies  down  quick- 
ly. For  baking  in  live  coals,  an  oven  can  be 
made  of  a covered  frying  pan  in  which  a pie 
pan  is  suspended  with  its  edge  overlapping 
the  edge  of  the  frying  pan.  Food  is  baked 
in  the  pie  pan. 

To  bake  beans,  dig  a pit  (10)  and  line  this 
with  cobbles;  then  build  a fire  over  it.  Soak 
the  beans  in  water  for  several  hours;  parboil 
them;  add  salt  pork  and  other  flavorings; 
and  bury  the  covered  kettle  in  the  hot  coals. 
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Then  cover  the  coals  with  earth.  Let  bake 
about  five  hours. 

The  automotic  stew  fire  (11)  is  a "stunt” 
fire.  As  the  ends  of  the  sticks  burn  off  they 
automatically  feed  down  into  the  fire.  The 
“imu”  fire  (12)  is  one  in  which  potatoes, 
meat,  and  vegetables  are  placed  over  hot 
stones  end  covered  with  wet  leaves  and  wet 
sand  and  allowed  to  cook.  A good  “toasted 
egg-sandwich”  can  be  made  on  a hot  stone 
(13)  or  in  a frying  pan.  First  cook  a piece 
of  bacon  on  the  stone  as  in  the  pan.  On  the 
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fat-covered  surface  place  a slice  of  bread  in 
which  a hole  at  least  an  inch  in  diameter  has 
been  made.  Drop  an  egg  into  the  hole  and 
allow  the  bread  and  egg  to  cook  together, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.  Wet 
stones  or  stones  which  have  been  in  direct 
contact  with  the  ground  are  dangerous  be- 
cause they  are  likely  to  explode. 

In  (14)  is  shown  one  of  the  best  devices 
for  suspending  a kettle  over  a flame,  since 
nothing  need  be  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
(Continued  on  Pag  26) 
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t's  sot  it  mounted  to  hails  in  your  den 


BLACKBIRDS  PROTECTED 


Q.  Are  blackbirds  protected  in  PennsylJj 
vania?  Hit 


A.  Yes,  the  birds  commonly  known  asjj 
“blackbirds”,  but  scientifically  recogniz-! 


ed  as  “purple  grackles”  and  “bronzed 


grackles”,  are  protected  in  this  State  as/; 


game  birds,  with  an  open  season  on  them  f 


usually  declared  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, or  provided  by  law,  during  the  i [ 
regular  small  game  season  in  the  Fall 
of  the  year. 


DIGGING  OUT  WOODCHUCKS 
(GROUNDHOGS) 


Q.  Under  what  conditions  may  groundhogs, 
(woodchucks)  be  dug  from  holes? 


A.  According  to  law,  these  animals  may  bep 
dug  out  of  dens  in  cultivated  fields  and! 
killed  during  the  regular  open  woodchuck,  f 
season  (July  1 to  September  30,  Sundaysjjf; 
excepted)  by  any  person  who  is  a citizen,! 
of  the  United  States  holding  a proper||| 
hunter’s  license,  but  such  person  must 
first  have  obtained  specific  permission  )fe 
from  the  owner  or  occupant  of  said  fields  « 
or  farm,  and  must  immediately  after  the  , ! 
removal  of  the  woodchuck,  replace  thei|3f 
earth  and  level  off  the  area  dug  out.'® 
Failure  to  obtain  the  required  permis-,^ 
sion  or  restore  the  earth  removed  sub-j 
jects  one  to  a penalty  of  $10.00  for  eachr 
offense.  A farmer  and  members  of  his 
household  do  not  need  a hunter’s  license) 
to  dig  out  groundhogs  on  lands  upon A 
which  they  reside.  j L 


HUNTING  ALONE  AT  AGE  OF  SIXTEEN 

Q.  Will  you  please  inform  me  whether  or 
not  a person  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age 
and  properly  licensed  may  hunt  alone? 
Also,  can  I get  a license  without  my 
father  signing  for  me  when  I am  sixteen 
years  old? 

A.  A person  sixteen  years  of  age  in  Penn- 
sylvania who  possesses  a proper  hunting 
license  need  not  be  accompanied  by  an 
adult  while  hunting  with  firearms,  and 
may  legally  hunt  alone  if  he  desires.  At 
that  age,  it  is  not  necessary  for  one  to 
obtain  his  parents’  consent  to  purchase  a 
hunter’s  license.  However,  at  that  some- 
what immature  age,  we  recommend  that 
he  obtain  the  permission  of  his  parents 
before  proceeding  to  hunt  with  a firearm. 
It  would  also  be  best  that  he  be  accom- 
panied by  an  experienced  adult  hunter 
who  would  coach  the  youth  in  the  safe 
use  of  a gun. 

* * * 

HUNTING  RIGHTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIANS 
IN  MILITARY  TRAINING 

Q.  Will  Pennsylvania  boys  going  to  training 
camps  outside  the  State  be  required  to 
take  out  non-resident  licenses  to  hunt  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  hunting  season 
this  fall? 

A.  Emphatically  “No”.  Residents  of  this 
State  going  elsewhere  in  military  training 
do  not  lose  their  right  to  hunt  in  Penn- 
sylvania on  a resident  license  because  of 
their  absence  from  the  State  in  training 
camps.  So  long  as  they  do  not  of  their 
own  initiative  take  steps  to  change  their 
legal  residence,  military  trainees  may 
continue  to  enjoy  resident  hunting  priv- 
ileges after  they  enter  the  service  as  a 
resident  of  this  State. 


“Now  here’s  a marvelous  specimen  I shot  last 
season  ...  It  was  a magnificent  twenty  point  buck. 


By  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH 


“He’s  charged  with  burglary,  bigamy,  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  inciting  a mob  to  violence,  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  Government,  and  . . . Heh  Heh; 
. . . Shooting  a rabbit  out  of  season.’’ 


DATE  BEAR  TRAPS  OUTLAWED 

Q.  When  were  steel  traps  for  bears  pro- 
hibited in  Pennsylvania? 

A.  Steel  traps  for  bears  were  first  forbidden 
on  May  6,  1911,  but  the  use  of  bear  pens 
was  not  prohibited  until  May  21,  1915. 


BAG  LIMITS  ON  COTTON-TAIL  RABBITS 

Q.  During  what  years  was  the  season  limit 
on  cotton-tail  rabbits  changed;  that  is,  up 
to  what  year  was  there  no  limit?  When 
was  it  reduced  from  10  to  5,  and  later 
from  5 to  4 a day? 

A.  According  to  our  records,  the  first  of- 
ficial open  seasan  on  cotton-tail  rabbits 
in  Pennsylvania  was  November  1 to  De- 
cember 15,  1899.  The  daily  and  season 
bag  was  unlimited  that  year  and  con- 
tinued so  until  1909,  when  the  daily  limit 
was  fixed  at  10.  There  was  no  season 
limit  until  1915,  when  the  limit  was  60. 
In  1919  the  season  limit  was  reduced  to 
40.  and  in  1921  the  daily  bag  was  re- 
duced to  5,  the  season  limit  remaining 
unchanged  at  40.  The  daily  limit  of  5 
rabbits  continued  until  1934,  when  it  was 
reduced  to  4,  the  present  limit  per  day. 

In  1925  the  season  limit  was  reduced 
from  40  to  30  rabbits,  and  again  in  1934, 
to  24.  In  1935  the  season  limit  on  rab- 
bits was  again  reduced  to  20,  and  this 
limit  has  continued  until  the  present 
time. 


“Nighthawks  never  build  a nest  of  any  kind.  Whether  in  a rocky  pasture  or  on  a 
city  roof,  the  two  eggs  are  laid  right  out  in  the  open,  and  they  are  so  well  camouflaged 
that  they  are  seldom  discovered.” 

“Nighthawks  always  sit  lengthwise  on  a branch,  never  crosswise  like  other  birds. 
The  reason  is  that  they  have  tiny,  weak  feet.” — Proof:  Editor  of  Popular  Science,  issues 
of  November  1940  and  December  1940. — Submitted  by  Jack  Lazese,  Cassandra,  Pa. 


and  Now- 


A free  Game  News  subscription  for  one  year,  together  with  a copy  of  “Pennsyl- 
vania Bird  Life,"  and  “Pennsylvania  Wildlife,"  will  be  given  for  each  interesting , 
unusual  or  historical  fact  pertaining  to  Pennsylvania  or  American  wildlife  accepted 
for  this  column.  Only  boys  and  girls  under  18  are  eligible,  and  each  historical  contri- 
bution must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  proof.  Address  all  items  to  “Wildlife 
Then  and  Now,”  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


The  woodcock  is  also  known  as  the  “gig-headed  snipe”,  for  it  belongs  to  the  snipe 
family.  It  is  about  11  inches  long,  and  is  feathered  in  variegated  brown,  gray,  and  black. 
Its  most  noticeable  feature  is  its  very  long  bill,  with  which  it  extracts  worms  from  the 
soft  ground  of  the  swamps.  The  woodcock  usually  spends  the  day  in  some  shadow.'- 
retreat,  flying  to  a favorite  resort  for  its  evening  meal.  It  is  an  excellent  game  bird. 
During  the  mating  season,  the  male  gives  a regular  twilight  exhibition.  Soon  after  sunset 
he  may  be  seen  above  the  marsh,  whirling  in  spirals  to  a height  of  50  or  60  feet,  then  he 
circles  horizontally  and,  as  he  descends,  utters  his  cheeping  cry.  Upon  reaching  the 
ground,  with  dragging  wings,  he  struts  like  a tiny  turkey-gobbler.  Sometimes  he  repeats 
this  performance  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a time.  Woodcocks  nest  on  the  swampy 
ground,  the  nest  containing  three  or  four  olive-gray  eggs  streaked  with  brown  and  black. 
They  breed  from  the  northern  half  of  the  United  States  to  Alaska  and  winter  in  the 
Southern  States  and  through  Central  America  and  Brazil.  The  European  woodcock  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  American  species.  Scientific  name,  Philohela  minor. — Informa- 
tion: Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  Volume  15  pages  133  and  134. — Submitted  by 

Ray  Ritchey,  907  Jefferson  Ave„  Portage,  Pa. 


“An  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  expedition  equipped  a truck  with  a battery 
of  flood  lights  totaling  45.000  watts.  This  truck  is  used  by  the  expedition  to  photograph 
nocturnal  birds  and  animals.  The  lights  supply  enough  light  to  take  color  photographs 
at  night.” — From  “Popular  Science”  monthly  magazine,  January,  Page  66. — Submitted  by 
Lawrence  Casale,  808  Main  Street,  Portage,  Pa. 


The  Rock  Rabbit — One  of  the  most  interesting  members  of  the  rabbit  family  is  the 
rock  rabbit,  so  called  because  this  bunny  makes  his  home  in  piles  of  rock  and  in  rocky 
ledges  of  the  far  west.  He  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  rabbits,  seldom  measuring  more  than 
a foot  in  length,  and  is  often  smaller  even  when  full  grown. 

Due  to  their  small  size,  rock  rabbits  are  being  greatly  reduced  in  number,  as  hawks, 
owls,  eagles,  coyotes  and  other  predators  destroy  thousands  of  them  each  year.  They  are 
little  known,  seldom  seen  and  exceedingly  shy.  Proof:  November  issue  of  Field  and 
Stream.  George  Skutch,  (16  years)  Portage,  Pa. 


Black  bears  are  not  always  black.  There  are  many  color  phases  such  as  brown, 
black,  yellow,  and  cinnamon.  These  four  may  occur  in  the  same  litter.  The  rare  Alaskan 
Glacier  Bear,  though  bluish  or  iron  grey,  is  a Black  Bear  also.  Proof:  December,  1940 
issue  of  “Outdor  Life”.  Submitted  by  Warren  Boogs,  Ja.,  (10  years)  of  113  East  Phil-Ellena 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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East  month  GAME  NEWS  warned  against  the  use  of  antiquated  shotguns,  not  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  heavy  loads  now  prepared  for  more  modern  weapons.  The  above  photo  by 
Philip  15.  Sharpe,  Arms  and  Ammunition  Editor  of  National  Sportsman,  Inc.,  shows  what 
happens  in  a <ase  of  this  kind  with  a Damascus  barrel.  Gun  of  H.  O.  Jewett,  Wolf  Creek, 
Montana.  Note  the  left  band,  with  thumb  missing. 


MAMMALOGISTS  MEET 

For  the  first  time  in  quite  a few  years  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  was  repre- 
sented at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mammalogists,  held  at  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  June  9 
to  13  inclusive. 

The  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  sev- 
eral hundred  of  the  country’s  most  out- 
standing mammalogists,  was  particularly  in- 
teresting in  that  one  entire  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  a symposium  on  animal  popula- 
tions. This  is  the  type  of  study  the  Com- 
mission has  been  making  with  various  species 
through  its  cooperative  research  program  at 
State  College,  and  from  which  extremely 
valuable  data  will  no  doubt  accrue. 

Those  contributing  to  the  symposium  on 
this  particular  subject  were  Dr.  William  J. 
Hamilton,  Cornell  University;  Dr.  W.  Frank 
Blair,  University  of  Michigan;  Walter  P.  Tay- 
lor, Leader,  Texas  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit;  Lee  R.  Dice,  Leader,  University 
of  Michigan;  Durward  L.  Allen,  Leader, 
Michigan  Conservation  Department;  William 
H.  Burt,  Leader,  Uinversity  of  Michigan;  and 
Victor  H.  Cahalane,  Leader,  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

Only  in  the  past  two  years  has  the  Society 
been  broadening  its  scope  in  this  particular 
field.  As  a result,  there’s  every  indication 
that  many  other  States  will  want  to  be  rep- 
resented at  future  meetings. 

Another  subject  of  importance  around 
which  many  of  the  individual  contributions 
centered  was  a study  of  the  smaller  mammals, 
particularly  the  rodents.  The  tremendous 
part  these  small  creatures  play  in  the  econ- 
omic setup  of  the  nation  is  a fascinating  study 
in  itself,  and  the  various  discussions  con- 
cerning them  revealed  only  too  clearly  the 
necessity  not  only  of  further  studying  these 
creatures,  but  of  regulating  their  existence 
in  order  to  prevent  any  sudden  disruption 


of  our  normal  economic  plan  by  either  their 
scarcity  or  abundance. 

Pennsylvania’s  representatives  attending 
the  meeting  were  Richard  Gerstell,  Chief, 
Division  of  Propagation  and  Research  and 
Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  Chief,  Division  of 
Public  Information,  both  members  of  the 
Staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


MANY  BEAVERS  TAKEN 

Nearly  twelve  hundred  beavers  were  taken 
in  Pennsylvania  during  the  open  season  for 
these  fur-bearers  from  March  1 to  March  15. 
In  fact  final  reports  of  field  officers,  which 
were  only  completed  recently,  showed  a total 
of  exactly  1195  animals.  The  largest  number, 
221,  was  taken  in  Warren  County,  second 
largest  was  Forest  County  with  215,  and  Elk 
County  third,  with  125.  The  numbers  of 
beavers  taken  in  other  counties  are  as  fol- 
lows: Adams,  1;  Allegheny,  11  Bedford,  2; 
Butler,  35;  Chester,  1;  Clarion,  46;  Clinton,  93; 
Crawford,  33;  Cumberland,  4;  Dauphin,  13; 
Erie,  11;  Franklin,  6;  Fulton,  8;  Huntingdon, 
15;  Juniata,  2;  Lackawanna,  2;  Lancaster,  1; 
Lebanon,  8;  Luzerne,  69;  Mifflin,  7;  Monroe, 
53;  Pike,  73;  Susquehanna,  21;  Venango,  78; 
and  Wayne  County,  41. 

Beavers  were  once  exterminated  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  by  restocking  and  wise  laws 
there  was  a steady  increase  of  the  animals 
until  1934  when  their  numbers  had  grown 
sufficiently  to  permit  a statewide  trapping 
season — the  first  ever  declared  on  these  ani- 
mals in  the  Commonwealth.  During  that 
season  6,455  were  taken  in  50  counties  of  the 
state.  Subsequently  additional  trapping  sea- 
sons were  declared  as  follows:  In  1936  a total 
of  2261  were  taken  in  49  counties;  in  1937  a 
total  of  1222  in  50  counties.  In  1938  only 
eighteen  counties  were  open  and  541  beavers 
were  taken,  some  in  every  county.  In  1939 
eight  counties  were  open  and  353  animals 
taken.  Twenty-one  counties  were  open  in 


DR.  OBERHOLTSER  JOINS  MUSEUM 
STAFF 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Oberholser,  long  time  Senior 
Biologist  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
Washington  (the  old  Biclogical  Survey)  has 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  position  as  Curator  of  the  Ornithology 
Department  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
when  Dr.  John  W.  Aldrich  left  the  Museum 
last  January. 

Dr.  Oberholser  has  served  for  many  years 
as  consultant  to  our  Department  of  Orni- 
thology and  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
much  of  the  growth  that  has  characterized 
the  recent  history  of  that  department.  Long 
recognized  as  one  of  the  world’s  most  out- 
standing ornithologists,  Dr  .Oberholser  will 
bring  to  the  Museum  and  to  the  city  of 
Cleveland  still  greater  prestige  as  centers  of 
bird  interest  than  they  already  possess.  He 
is  a member  of  many  scientific  societies,  the 
author  of  innumerable  scientific  articles,  and 
has  described  more  races  and  species  cf  birds 
than  any  other  living  man. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“While  patroling  in  vicinity  of  Niles,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a bird  making  a 
peculiar  noise.  Upon  investigating  I dis- 
covered a crow  had  taken  possession  of  the 
nest  and  was  taking  the  eggs  and  letting 
them  drop  to  the  ground.” — Wm.  T.  Campbell, 
District  Game  Protector,  Venango  County. 


“While  calling  crows  recently  I was  sur- 
prised at  the  actions  of  a woodchuck.  Hearing 
a commotion  in  the  weeds,  I looked  down 
thinking  it  might  be  a crow  that  had  been 
knocked  down  but  not  killed.  Imagine  my 
surprise  to  see  a woodchuck  come  charging 
at  me.  It  came  right  up  to  my  feet  and 
looked  up  at  me;  then  turned  and  made  off 
into  the  brush.  I was  sure  that  it  was  com- 
ing to  the  sound  of  the  call.  Whether  it  was 
actuated  by  curiosity  or  distress  I do  not 
know.” — L.  B.  Rosenkrans,  Land  Management 
Protector,  Elk  County. 


Lewis  Williams,  age  25,  of  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  was  fatally  injured  on  May  27,  when 
he  struck  a wild  rabbit  while  riding  a motor- 
cycle along  the  Lackawanna  trail  near  Broad- 
head  Service  Station,  Delaware  Water  Gap. 
He  lost  control  of  the  vehicle  and  crashed 
against  the  large  tree. 


1940  when  703  were  taken  in  nineteen  coun- 
ties. The  total  taken  since  1934  numbers  12,730 
animals,  having  a fur  value  of  approximately 
$12  each,  or  $152,760. 
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“Last  week  while  patrolling  along  Hunting- 
ton  Creek  in  Luzerne  County,  I happened 
upon  an  interesting  incident  of  the  wild. 
Hearing  a noise  coming  from  under  a willow 
bush  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  from 
where  I stood,  I waded  into  the  creek  and 
investigated.  There  under  the  bush  were  a 
large  blacksnake  and  a snapping  turtle  locked 
in  mortal  combat.  The  turtle  was  holding 
the  snake  in  the  mid-section  and  the  snake 
had  coiled  about  the  turtle.  I killed  the 
reptile  with  a stick.  Then  I noticed  a cleared 
place  in  a gravelly  patch  under  the  willow, 
closer  investigation  revealed  seven  turtle  eggs 
which  the  turtle  had  no  doubt  been  deposit- 
ing when  the  snake  invaded  her  nest.” — 
Samuel  K.  Weigel,  District  Game  Protector, 
Luzerne  County. 


“Saturday,  May  1,  1941,  Mr.  Sylvester 
Knable,  Webster  Mills,  Ayr  Township,  Fulton 
County,  reported  that  his  small  daughter 
heard  a young  rabbit  making  a noise.  She 
ran  to  where  the  noise  came  from  and  found 
a box  turtle  in  the  act  of  killing  the  young 
rabbit.  She  called  to  her  father  and  he 
saw  the  turtle  and  the  young  rabbit,  which 
was  badly  mangled  by  the  turtle. 

I have  known  turtles  of  this  kind  to  eat 
both  turkey  and  ringneck  pheasant  eggs,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  I have  ever  known  them 
to  kill  anything.” — Isaac  Baumgardner.  Game 
Protector,  Fulton  County. 


“On  May  10,  1941  Mr.  Keiser,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Turkey  Farm,  and  I found  a 
ruffed  grouse  that  had  flown  into  one  of 
the  turkey  propagation  area  fences  and  killed 
itself.  Upon  opening  the  crop  we  found  a 
handful  of  grape  leaves  and  approximately 
60  bunches  of  grapes.  Each  bunch  was  about 
one-half  inch  long.  It  seems  very  peculiar 
that  wildlife  will  destroy  potential  food  long 
before  it  has  had  a chance  to  develop.” — - 
Albert  R.  Bachman,  Game  Protector,  Bed- 
ford County. 


Twenty-one  bootleggers,  trappers,  and  hun- 
ters of  migratory  waterfowl  were  haled  into 
Federal  Courts  recently  and  given  sentences 
ranging  from  $25.00  to  $100.00  in  fines  and 
10  days  to  4 months  in  jail,  according  to  an 
announcement  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 


“From  the  opening  of  the  Museum  on  May 
1,  up  to  May  21,  a total  of  28  school  groups 
visited  it  for  study  purposes.  More  than  250 
students  from  Greenville  High  School  visited 
it  in  one  day.  There  were  six  large  bus  loads 
in  the  group.” — Burt  L.  Oudette,  Game  Pro- 
tector, Crawford  County. 


Field  Division  Supervisor  Maurice  Sherman 
relates  the  following  very  unusual  experience 
which  occurred  to  Game  Protector  E.  W.  Tur- 
ley, his  grandson,  and  a crew  of  three  Pitt- 
man-Robertson  assistants  on  May  22,  while 
returning  home  from  the  head  of  Medix  Run, 
about  8:20  P.  M.  A severe  electrical  storm 
was  encountered  on  the  Medix  pike.  Light- 
ning struck  the  hub  on  the  left  front  wheel 
of  the  Chevrolet  truck  and  all  five  of  the 
occupants  were  quite  badly  shocked  for  a 
short  time.  However,  no  one  was  badly  hurt. 
The  lightning  melted  or  burned  three  holes 
in  the  hub  cap  and  then  jumped  to  the  rim 
of  the  wheel. 


In  Wildwood  Park.  Harrisburg  there  is  an  artificial  lake  at  the  outlet  of  which  were  taken 
over  a period  of  several  weeks  over  eighty  baby  wood  ducks.  The  parents,  nesting  in  trees 
in  the  area,  invariably  led  the  young  ones  to  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  outlet  which  provided  food 
and  water  in  abundance.  However,  the  youngsters  couldn’t  get  out  of  the  spillway  once  they 
were  in  it,  so  Richard  Rauch,  Director  of  the  Harrisburg  Zoo,  John  I.angenback  of  the  Division 
of  Propagation  and  Research  of  the  Game  Commission,  and  Delbert  Batclieler  of  the  Division 
of  Public  Information  of  the  Commission  joined  hands  in  removing  the  birds  with  the  aid  of 
fishing  nets  attached  to  long  poles.  At  the  top  Mr.  Taugenbaek  is  seen  trying  to  scoop  up  one 

of  the  little  fellows. 
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Photo  by  Williamsport  Grit 


SPECIAL  SERVICE  REPORT 

Now  and  then  an  account  of  some  unusual 
activity  is  received  in  the  Harrisburg  Offices 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  from 
one  of  its  field  employes.  These  accounts  are 
filed  under  the  routine  heading  of  Special 
Service  Report  and  each  invariably  relates, 
in  quite  a matter  of  fact  manner,  to  some 
unusual  duty  which  a field  man  has  been 
called  upon  to  perform.  Such  was  the  Special 
Report  of  Game  Protector  O.  M.  Pinkerton, 
Indiana,  Pa. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  March  2 
when  Officer  Pinkerton  received  a call  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police  of  Indiana. 
The  informed  him  that  a negress  was  lost  in 
the  woods  and  because  of  Pinkerton’s  knowl- 
edge of  that  mountainous  country  they  felt 
he  would  be  of  inestimable  value.  A few 
minutes  later  he  joined  the  Motor  Police  and 
together  they  proceeded  to  Homer  City  to 
question  the  colored  man  who  had  been  the 
negress’  companion  the  night  before.  The 
negro  was  under  the  doctor’s  care.  Question- 
ing proceeded  with  difficulty,  the  officers 
finally  learning  that  the  couple  had  left 
Homer  City  together  for  a joy  ride.  While 
driving  through  the  back  country  section 
near  Ferrier  Run  they  started  up  a moun- 
tain road.  The  snow  was  deep  and  travel 
difficult.  Before  they  realized  it,  they  ran 
out  of  gasoline. 

Being  unfamiliar  with  the  country  they 
thought  that  perhaps  the  nearest  gas  station 
might  lie  ahead  up  the  road  and  together 
they  left  the  car  and  set  out  on  foot.  How 
long  they  walked,  nobody  knows,  but  event- 


ually the  woman  became  exhausted  and  was 
unable  to  go  any  further.  Leaving  her  in  the 
shelter  of  a tree,  such  shelter  as  it  offered, 
the  man  went  on  alone,  not  knowing  that 
every  step  he  took  led  only  deeper  into  the 
mountains.  In  the  darkness  the  man  became 
even  more  confused  as  his  ziz-zag  course  in- 
dicated later.  For  hours  he  plowed  on  through 
the  rough  country,  battling  entangled  brush 
a great  part  of  the  way.  It  was  not  until 
the  following  day  that  he  was  able  to  make 
his  way  to  Homer  City. 

Both  feet  were  frozen  and  he  recited  his 
story  while  receiving  medical  attention.  His 
mind  was  quite  hazy  in  so  far  as  his  recol- 
lection of  landmarks  were  concerned,  but 
eventually  he  recalled  having  seen  a broken 
down  shanty  that  had  been  covered  with  tar 
paper.  This  was  the  first  clue  that  Officer 
Pinkerton  was  able  to  secure  that  might  lead 
the  searching  party  to  the  woman. 

It  was  after  dark  when  the  officers  started 
into  this  snow-bound  country.  Fortunately 
they  were  able  to  pick  up  the  trail  near  the 
shanty  and  after  following  it  through  the 
woods  and  dense  brush  for  about  three  hours, 
they  came  upon  the  body  of  the  victim, 
frozen  to  death.  The  two  Motor  Police  re- 
mained with  the  body  while  Officer  Pinker- 
ton struck  out  across  the  mountains,  a dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles  to  Mechanicsburg 
and  from  there  made  his  way  back  to  In- 
diana. Having  notified  the  proper  authorities, 
and  having  secured  a change  of  dry  clothing, 
Pinkerton  set  out  again  about  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning  to  return  to  the  body.  This  time 
he  was  accompanied  by  two  other  Motor 


A bird  tragedy  was  revealed  on  the  Laighart  f ir:n 
near  Halls  Mills  recently  when  spectators  came 
across  the  scene  pictured  here.  Two  birds  apparent- 
ly were  hui’ding  a nest  in  a low  tree  on  the  farm, 
using  any  available  material.  One  of  them,  carry- 
ing a piece  of  string,  became  entangled  in  it  and 
accidentally  hanged  itself  when  the  thread  became 
caught  on  the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  bird  is  shown 
dangling  from  the  thread  in  the  above  picture,  while 
its  mate  put  finishing  touches  on  the  nest. 


YEA 

WINGFOOI 
HEELS 4 


Photo  by  Carlisle  Sentinel 

Thomas  Miller,  of  Carlisle,  R.  D.  5,  shown  beside  the  chimney  in  the  attic  at  the  Heiser 
hunting  camp  where  a pair  of  wood  ducks  built  a nest.  The  nest  is  shown  through  the  circular 
pipe  hole  which  is  located  eight  feet  from  the  top  of  the  chimney.  The  nest,  lined  with  down, 
contained  about  a dozen  eggs.  The  eggs  cannot  be  seen  because  they  are  buried  in  the  down 
which  the  ducks  picked  from  their  breasts.  At  left  is  a picture  of  mamma  duck  as  she  flew 
from  chimeny  Game  Commission  photographers  took  motion  picture  in  color  of  the  interesting 

event. 
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The  above  photos  depict  the  ceremony  evolving  around  the  dedication  to  the  youth  of  America  of  the  Daniel  Heard  homestead  near  Hiumstown.  Berks  County.  At 
left  Isaac  C.  Sutton  of  tho  National  Yo”th  Administration  is  delivering  a story  of  the  pioneer’s  youthful  experience.  Innumerable  visitors  inspected  and  highly  praised 
the  splendid  grounds  and  building  which  is  entirely  equipped.  It  will  be  known  as  a wayside  shelter  and  will  be  open  to  all  young  people. 


Police  and  men  from  a local  undertaking 
establishment.  On  the  return  trip  they  were 
able  to  drive  within  two  miles  of  the  point, 
but  it  was  only  after  a great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty that  they  were  able  to  bring  the  un- 
fortunate victim  out  of  the  mountains.  The 
negress  had  travelled  on  foot  a distance  of 
about  ten  miles  over  this  difficult  terrain 
before  she  collapsed.  In  this  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  country  it  so  happens  there  is  no 
human  habitation  for  miles  and  the  joy  ride 
turned  out  to  be  quite  a tragic  affair. 

The  duties  of  a Game  Protector  are  widely 
varied,  but  due  to  the  versatility  of  these 
men  and  the  sound  practical  training  they 
receive  as  a result  of  many  years  in  the 
great  outdoors,  they  are  able  to  cope  with 
almost  any  situation  and  are  glad  to  be  of 
service,  even  though  their  most  unusual  ex- 
periences may  find  their  way  to  the  files 
under  the  routine  heading  of  Special  Ser- 
7ice  Report. 


BEAR  TRAPPER 

Occasionally  Game  Protectors  in  bear 
country  receive  word  of  some  individual  bear 
doing  damage  to  farmer’s  property.  This 
property  may  range  from  corn  fields  to  live 
pigs  or  sheep.  Quite  naturally  in  each  case 
immedate  steps  must  be  taken  toward 
rectifying  conditions. 

In  many  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  live- 
trap  the  bear  so  that  it  may  be  removed  to 
some  other  section  of  the  county.  Live  trap- 
ping of  black  bears  is  no  small  job  and  en- 
tails a lot  of  really  hard  work.  A huge  heavy 
box  trap  is  employed  under  these  circum- 
stances and  the  bear  is  attracted  to  the  box 
by  some  enticing  form  of  bait. 

Recently  Mr.  Logue,  Game  Protector  of 
Potter  County,  received  word  that  a huge 
black  bear  had  been  killing  sheep  within  the 
past  few  days.  Immediately  Mr.  Logue  went 
to  the  scene  of  the  killing  to  do  what  he 
could  about  trapping  the  bear  alive.  Four 
sheep  had  been  killed  in  the  Roulette  section 
of  Potter  county  and  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  remove  this  bear  to  some  part  of  the  moun- 
tain where  damage  to  farm  property  would 
be  far  less  likely. 

Officer  Logue  was  quite  successful  in  set- 
ting his  trap  and  taking  his  quary.  Success 
in  live  trapping  of  black  bear  is  a reward 
of  very  careful  choosing  of  the  location  of 
the  trap,  the  method  in  which  the  trap  is 


concealed,  and  the  preparation  of  the  proper 
kind  of  attractive  bait. 

Once  the  bear  was  trapped  it  was  taken 
to  an  abandoned  farm  near  Wharton,  Potter 
County,  which  was  about  30  miles  from  the 
scene  of  the  original  killing.  There  the  bear 
was  set  free.  Perhaps  this  coming  fall  the 
bear  will  provide  some  fortunate  sportsman 
with  the  thrill  of  a lifetime. 

Quite  naturally  in  a State  as  heavily  popu- 
lated as  Pennsylvania  we  must  expect  bear 
damage  in  various  parts  of  our  bear  country. 
It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  to  pay  damage 
claims  on  bear  damage.  Through  this  prac- 
tice it  has  been  possible  to  gain  the  coopera- 
tion of  farmers  and  landowners  so  that  when 


damage  is  committed  by  some  black  marau- 
der the  farmer  himself  will  not  take  any 
steps  to  kill  the  bear  but  rather  report  the 
damage  so  that  the  local  Game  Protector  may 
first  have  the  opportunity  to  take  the  bear 
alive  for  the  sake  of  releasing  it  elsewhere. 
Through  this  practice  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men have  benefitted  in  numerous  cases. 


“A  bear  escaped  death  by  climbing  a tree 
when  he  was  trapped  between  the  main  fire 
and  the  back  fire  near  Antes  Fort  during 
early  May.  He  was  found  the  following 
morning  about  thirty  yards  from  where  the 
back  fire  had  been  started.” — Game  Protector 
LeRoy  Gleason,  Lycoming  County. 
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■ 1 i»)iori  vj  wt  the  1,  w Huh  house  of  the  Harrisburg:  Hui:lY>rR’  and  Anglers’  Associa- 

tion, Harrisburg,  and  a part  of  the  group  present  at  its  first  annual  banquet  June  22.  Other 
.scenes  show  various  activities  including:  running:  rabbit  range,  archery  range,  trap  shooting,  etc. 


HUNTERS  AND  ANGLERS 
BUILD  CLUB  HOUSE 

The  Harrisburg  Hunters’  and  Anglers’ 
Association,  Inc.,  was  the  outgrowth  of  a 
meeting  of  14  sportsmen  in  October,  1935, 
who  met  in  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building  to  organize  a chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League.  The  first  president  was  O. 
Ben  Gipple,  now  a member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission;  William  McCaleb 
was  named  vice-president;  Don  Martin,  treas- 
urer, and  Assistant  District  Attorney  Lewis 
Kunkel,  secretary. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in  the  Amer- 
can  Legion  Hall,  early  in  1936,  at  which 
time  the  above  officers  were  elected.  In  1936 
the  club  membership  was  200,  in  1937  it  was 
375,  in  1938,  475;  in  1939  it  rose  to  585,  in 
1940  the  paid  up  membership  was  658  and 
so  far  this  year  it  totals  1021  members,  with 
more  joining  at  each  monthly  meeting. 

This  fast  moving  club  has  held  an  outdoor 
picnic  every  year  since  1936. 

In  December,  1940,  the  association  purchas- 
ed a 100  acre  farm  in  Lower  Paxton  Town- 
ship and  the  members  remodeled  the  barn 
into  a clubhouse. 

This  year  the  picnic  was  held  on  the  farm 
with  almost  500  sportsmen  attending.  The 
events  and  winners  are  as  follows: 

The  16-yard  trap,  with  Bill  Douglas  in 
charge,  was  the  busiest  spot  on  the  place. 
One  hundred  thirty-five  shooters  blasted 
away  at  claybirds.  Wesley  Spitler  with  48x50 
won  the  Class  A event.  Charles  Engle  took 
top  honors  in  Class  B with  42  hits,  and  Jim 
Middauer  took  Class  C by  shattering  36  of 
the  50  registered  targets. 

In  the  running  rabbit  event  Eugene  Ben- 
ner, Dave  Hepford  and  A.  Hetrick  were  tops 
in  the  Lewis  Class  A,  B and  C ratings.  The 
twenty-eight  shooters  were  in  charge  of  Don 
Bailey. 

A lot  of  credit  is  due  C.  D.  McElwee  for 
the  fine  target  layout  he  had  constructed  for 
the  .22  riflemen.  The  layout  was  perfect,  so 
perfect  in  fact  that  McElwee,  the  chairman, 
won  the  Dewar  course  with  a 393  out  of  a 
possible  400.  W.  E.  Davis  with  389x400  won 
Class  D,  and  Ralph  H.  Forney  was  winner  of 
Class  C with  386x400.  The  Dewar  course  is 
20  shots  at  50  yards,  and  20  at  100  yards,  all 
prone. 

In  the  four-position  match  2 McElwee  again 
demonstrated  his  prowess  by  turning  in  a 
161x200  for  top  spot.  W.  R.  Shearer  won  the 
10  shot  100-yard  offhand  shoot  with  a score 
of  81x100. 

Chairmen  seemed  to  make  a habit  of  win- 
ning their  events  and  Ray  Watkins  was  no 
exception.  Ray  took  down  Class  A honors  in 
bait  casting  with  a score  of  36.  Ralph  Graden 
won  Class  B with  24,  and  Barney  Thrush 
topped  the  Class  C group  with  16  points. 

Archers,  under  George  Drebelbis  chairman; 
used  a modified  Pope-Young  round  in  their 
event.  Frank  Sponhauer  made  21  hits  for  85 
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CLUBS 


Members  of  tlie  Harrisburg  Hunters’  and  Anglers’  Association  about  to  “launch  a jack  rabbit” 
preparatory  to  one  of  the  chases  of  this  kind  the  club  frequently  holds. 


Photo  by  Allentown  Morning  Call 

George  Zimmerman’s  contributions  to  conservation  and  good  citizenship  were  eulogized  on  June 
12  as  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Ass’n.  dedicated  a memorial  to  him.  The 
dedication  of  a laurel  oak  tree  and  a stone  marker  was  held  along  the  Lehigh  Parkway  upon 
the  site  of  the  late  City  Controller's  birthplace.  Those  attending  the  memorial  dedication  in- 
cluded Rev.  C.  E.  Neudoerffer,  association  chaplain.  Mayor  George  F.  Erich,  and  members  of 
Mr.  Zimmerman’s  family.  In  the  above  photo  Mayor  Erich  is  shown  accepting  the  memorial 
oak  tree  which  was  grown  from  an  acorn  by  Harvey  \Y.  Math  of  Allentown. 


points  to  win  the  event.  Class  wins  were 
made  by  Dick  Davis,  15  hits  for  59  points, 
also  Frank  Machamer  and  Henry  Aiken. 

Earl  Alleman  broke  his  string  of  8 to  win 
Class  A in  the  Moskeeto  shoot.  Chalmer  G. 
Moore,  the  club  president,  took  Class  B 
honors.  Martin  Wert  had  charge  of  the  event. 

The  block  shoot,  a popular  event,  attracted 
127  shooters. 

Barney  Motter,  the  game  committee  chair- 
man, was  picnic  chairman. 

Each  year  the  club  raises  200  ringnecks 
and  about  60  to  70  quail  for  stocking  pur- 
poses, carries  on  an  extensive  winter  feeding 
program,  stocks  fish  and  game  (rabbits,  quail, 
ringnecks)  and  cover  and  food  plots  are  being 
planted  on  the  game  farm.  In  the  past  few 
months  rabbit  chases,  a ’coon  chase,  field 
trials,  and  various  shooting  events  have  been 
staged  on  the  farm. 

The  association  also  goes  in  for  such  timely 
events  as  jackrabbit  chases,  ’coon  trials,  bird 
dog  trials,  bench  shows,  etc.,  and  has  done 
much  to  promote  an  interest  in  conservation 
generally  throughout  the  community. 


’COON  HOUNDS  TRIAL 

The  Hellertown  ’coon  hounds  carried  off 
top  honors  in  the  Beaver  Creek  Club’s  field 
trial  on  June  8,  with  207  entries  from  nine 
states  participating. 

Ranger,  owned  by  Bob  Hoffert,  won  tree 
laurels  ($100.00)  and  Turk,  owned  by  P. 
Kichline,  copped  line  honors  ($100.00)  after 
19  heats,  and  four  semi-finals  had  been  run 
off. 

More  than  700  spectators  attended  the 
event,  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
Pennsylvania.  Popeye  won  tree  and  line  in 
the  19th  heat  and  tree  honors  in  the  fourth 
semi-final.  Turk  prevailed  on  the  line  in 
the  initial  heat,  and  duplicated  in  the  fourth 
semi-final. 

Duke,  black  and  tan  hound,  owned  by 
H.  C.  Yoder,  Downingtown,  won  first  prize 
for  registered  entries  in  the  bench  show 
comprising  17  hounds.  Smoke,  black  and 
tan,  owned  by  Omar  Bolden,  Silverview, 
Del.,  captured  the  non -registered  award  over 
28  other  dogs. 

The  judges  at  the  tree  included:  P.  L. 
Snyder,  Lime  Kiln.  Pa.;  Amsa  Barr,  Pine 
Grove,  Pa.;  and  Russell  Scheeler,  Boyer- 
town,  Pa.  The  line  judges  included:  Charles 
R.  Robinson,  Ambler,  Pa.;  and  Frank  Smith. 
Allentown,  Pa.,  the  starting  judge  was  Joe 
Marks,  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 

All  judges  were  praised  by  the  dog  owners 
for  doing  a splendid  piece  of  work. — Elmer 
Bortz,  Secretary,  Fleetwood,  Pa. 


Over  600  persons  attended  the  dedication 
of  a Wildlife  Sanctuary  at  Black  Rock,  Cor- 
raine  Township,  Lancaster  County,  recently. 
John  F.  Schrawder  teacher  of  Agriculture  at 
Quarryville,  and  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Chapter,  were  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing the  refuge  which  will  be  improved 
as  a habitat  for  game  and  song  birds, 


The  Tioga  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
is  offering  five  prizes  to  members  of  the 
county  organizations  who  report  the  best 
catches  of  fish  and  game  during  the  season. 
Prizes  of  $5.00  each  will  be  given  for  the 
largest  brook  trout,  brown  trout,  rainbow 
trout,  bear  head  and  deer  head. 


The  Littlestown  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Littlestown,  Pa„  is  planning  to  hold  another 
fishing  contest  this  summer.  At  a recent 
meeting  it  was  pointed  out  that  pheasants 
in  that  vicinity  were  pulling  corn  so  the 
association  agreed  that  water  soaked  corn  be 
scattered  along  fences  to  eliminate  the  nuis- 
ance. 


New  York  plans  to  make  a survey  of  the 
wildlife  resources  of  the  State. 


CROSS  REINDEER  WITH  CARIBC’J 

Reindeer  experiments  have  been  conduct'd 
by  the  Biological  Survey  in  Alaska  in  recent 
years,  with  particular  efforts  being  given  to 
breeding,  tc  improving  stock  by  selection  and 
by  cross-breeding  with  the  Alaskan  caribou, 
and  to  nutrition,  parasites,  and  food  and 
range  conditions.  The  cross-breeding  experi- 
ments were  conducted  on  Nunivak  Island 
and  showed  that  crossbred  animals  ranged 
50  to  100  pounds  heavier  than  those  of  pure 
reindeer  stock.  Several  publications  have 
been  issued  as  a result  of  these  studies,  the 
most  recent  of  which  is  “Raising  Reinde~: 
in  Alaska,”  Miscellaneous  Publication  No. 
207.  Copies  are  available  to  the  public  up  :: 
request. 
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thing  was  in  order,  made  directly  for  the 
hole  with  such  speed  that  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  she  had  disappeared  into 
the  tree.  Just  a split  second  before  enter- 
ing the  cavity  she  spread  her  wings  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  “braking”.  Harry  was  at 
a loss  to  understand  how  the  bird  could  check 
her  terrific  speed  sufficiently  to  enter  the 
small  cavity  unharmed.  This  time  the  male 
merely  dropped  down  stream  several  yards 
behind  a small  island,  where  he  remained 
until  Harry  left  the  scene. 

The  fifth  visit  was  spent  from  1:30  to  6:00 
P.  M.  of  May  23.  Practically  the  same  action 
was  observed  as  on  the  previous  visit,  except 
that  the  pair  did  not  leave  as  quickly  as 
before.  So  far  it  was  apparent  that  his  visits 
were  not  noticed  by  any  other  persons  be- 
cause no  other  tracks  but  his  were  observed 
around  the  immediate  area. 

About  4:30  in  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  Harry  noted  that  the  drake  did  not  ap- 
pear anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water. 
However,  the  area  beyond  and  slightly  below- 
the  island  could  not  be  seen.  This  time  he 
climbed  the  tree  to  a point  where  his  head 
was  all  but  parallel  with  the  entrance  before 
the  hen  left  the  nest,  circled  below  the  island 
and  came  up  the  other  side  in  the  company 
of  her  mate.  The  course  of  departure  was 
again  upstream.  This  was  the  last  time  he 
saw  her  leaving  the  nest.  I might  add  that 
at  this  point  it  was  thought,  assuming  the 
drake  was  the  same  bird  observed  in  each 
case,  that  he  was  spending  his  time  between 
the  hen  nesting  here  and  the  other  hen  which 
had  evidently  located  her  nest  farther  up- 
stream. Another  group  of  young  wood  ducks 
were  observed  later  in  the  upstream  vicin- 
ity, indicating  that  the  second  hen  also  had 
a brood  of  young. 

About  10:00  A.  M.  of  the  twenty-seventh 
Rickert  entered  the  area  for  the  next  obser- 
vation but  was  surprised  to  note  that  the 
hen  did  not  flush  from  the  nest  nor  did 
she  leave  when  he  climbed  the  tree.  Placing 
himself  opposite  the  cavity  he  passed  his 
hand  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  hole 
only  to  hear  a loud  hissing  coming  from 
within.  After  quietly  placing  himself  in  posi- 
tion so  as  to  peer  down  into  the  nest,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a very  weak  celled  flashlight, 
he  found  Mamma  Duck  comfortably  settled 
in  a deep  bed  of  down.  She  had  her  head 
erect  and  was  protesting  in  no  uncertain 


terms.  The  officer  now  thoroughly  convinced 
that  there  certainly  would  be  some  inter- 
esting results,  immediately  contacted  the  of- 
fice and  reported  his  observations  and  sug- 
gested the  photographic  possibilities. 

I was  the  only  available  photographer  in 
the  office  at  the  time,  consequently  I was 
assigned  to  the  area  to  check  the  possibili- 
ties of  getting  some  pictures.  Naturally  I 
was  jubilant  because  the  department  had 
been  interested  for  a number  of  years  in 
making  pictures  of  a wood  duck  hatch  and 
the  young  leaving  the  nest,  but  because  the 
occasions  were  so  rare  and  usually  not  notic- 
ed in  time  it  was  difficult  to  get  a photo- 
grapher on  the  spot  in  time  to  record  the 
event. 

I met  Harry  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  and  we  immediately  set  out  for  the 
nesting  area.  We  were  not  particularly  wor- 
ried about  the  time,  for  the  normal  incuba- 
tion period  had  been  previously  checked. 
Incidentally,  I couldn’t  help  feeling  that  it 
would  just  be  our  luck  to  have  some  strange 
act  of  nature  take  place  so  that  the  show 
would  be  all  over  before  we  arrived.  My 
thoughts  were  short  lived  however  as  we 
found  “her  highness”  still  in  the  act  of 
“sitting  it  out”  and  showing  very  little  con- 
cern by  our  presence. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
surveying  the  area  for  the  best  photographic 
angles  and  checking  the  light  conditions  as 
to  the  particular  periods  of  the  day.  It  was 
far  from  an  easy  “set-up”  for  there  were 
plenty  of  natural  barriers  that  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  spots  were  re-checked  for  the 
best  angles  and  we  settled  down  to  making 
preliminary  preparations.  We  were  handi- 
capped in  this  respect  for  about  seventy-five 
yards  from  the  tree  was  a cabin  which  I 
learned  was  used  entirely  too  often  for  the 
plans  we  had  for  the  next  several  days. 
There  were  also  fields  in  the  distance  that 
permitted  several  farmers  just  enough  view 
to  provide  them  with  enough  cause  to  be- 
come curious.  This  last  problem  was  quick- 
ly solved  for  from  that  time  on  we  simply 
became  a couple  of  lazy  fishermen  interested 
only  in  catching  a few  carp  or  catfish.  It  was 
a good  thing  we  resorted  to  this  camouflage 
because  our  farmer  friends  soon  paid  a 
friendly  visit  to  tell  us  they  had  found  the 
fishing  bad  and  that  we  were  just  wasting 
our  time.  However,  Harry  very  casually  in- 


formed the  gentlemen  that  I was  visiting  him 
to  do  a little  fishing  and  that’s  what  I in-  ; 
tended  doing  for  a few  days,  come  what  may. 

Having  dispatched  our  well-meaning 
friends  we  again  resumed  our  “fishing”. 
Nothing  further  happened  until  about  6:00 
P.  M.  when  the  drake  made  his  last  appear- 
ance, only  to  circle  the  area  and  put  back 
upstream.  With  one  last  peek  we  decided  to 
leave  and  at  6:30  P.  M.  we  left  the  area  with  : 
the  assurance  that  there  were  no  more  vis- 
itors in  the  vicinity. 

Needless  to  say  we  were  on  the  spot  at 
the  break  of  dawn  the  morning  of  the  twenty-  i 
ninth.  With  but  one  exception,  the  day  again 
turned  out  to  be  uneventful.  The  man  who 
owned  the  cabin  stopped  by  to  chat  with 
Harry  and  we  learned  he  was  there  to  “tidy” 
up  the  cabin  for  a little  outing  scheduled  for 
the  morrow.  We  had  entirely  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  morrow  would  be  Memorial  Day 
and  that  in  all  probability  the  cabin  would 
be  used.  Asking  us  to  drop  by  for  a snack 
when  we  had  the  time,  our  congenial  friend 
made  his  way  to  his  cabin,  leaving  us  to  our 
fishing. 

With  the  stage  thus  set,  all  we  could  hope 
for  was  plenty  of  luck  and  a delayed  schedule 
for  Mamma  Wood  Duck.  We  arrived  at  the 
nest  area  at  daybreak  of  the  thirtieth  to  find 
our  “prize”  still  on  the  job. 

About  half  of  the  morning  passed  before 
our  “guests”  started  arriving.  Harry,  looking 
at  me  said,  “Look,  I have  an  idea  that  might 
keep  our  friends  from  coming  down  here. 
I’ll  move  upstream  and  set  my  rods  in  that 
hole  straight  in  front  of  the  cabin  and  I 
think  I can  use  a good  story  to  cause  some 
fishing  and  watching  from  there.  That  will 
give  you  a chance  to  be  alone  and  if  things 
start  popping  you  can  get  to  the  cameras  : 
without  being  noticed.”  It  was  a good  idea  j 
and  it  did  keep  the  people  upstream  but 
there  was.no  action  that  day,  much  to  my  i 
relief.  I had  watched  that  hole  so  much  that  | 
my  neck  took  on  a peculiar  twist  and  I found  i 
it  quite  uncomfortable  to  turn  my  head  for 
the  next  several  hours. 

Our  friends  broke  camp  early  in  the  even- 
ing and  we  immediately  set  about  gathering 
material  with  which  to  build  a “blind”.  Hav- 
ing cut  and  floated  our  material  from  across 
stream  and  with  the  aid  of  some  feed  bags 
that  you  can  always  depend  upon  being  in  j 
a Game  Protector’s  car,  we  soon  had  the 
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Mamma  and  her  brood  were  making  across  stream. 


blind  in  shape,  hoping  that  the  next  day 
would  provide  the  opportunity  to  use  it.  We 
then  returned  home  for  a good  meal  and  an 
early  bed.  I had  not  been  in  bed  long  when 
I thought  of  something  that  neither  of  us  had 
mentioned,  in  all  our  discussions.  Calling 
Harry,  I asked  him  “What  in  the  name  of 
goodness  were  we  to  do  if  those  birds  left 
the  nest  during  the  night”.  Well,  to  say  the 
least,  we  both  felt  empty.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  we  couldn’t  fool  Mother  Nature 
and  if  the  hatch  came  off — it  would  come  off 
and  nothing  could  be  done  about  it.  We 
were  not  equipped  for  any  night  photograph- 
ing. 

I don’t  know  who  was  up  the  earliest  on 
the  thirty-first,  but  I do  know  we  were  on 
location  at  5 A.  M.  to  find  our  now  much 
thought  of  feathered  objective  “hatching 
away.”  The  next  few  minutes  were  spent  in 
getting  all  equipment  into  the  blind  in  readi- 
ness for  any  action  to  follow. 

I thought  I had  been  a first  class  sky  gazer 
the  day  before,  but  after  spending  about  five 
hours  with  eyes  glued  to  the  nest  cavity  I not 
only  found  my  neck  stiff  and  badly  cramped, 
but  I was  beginning  to  vision  apparitions. 
This,  including  the  steady  rain  that  had 
started  falling  early  in  the  morning,  kept 
me  from  getting  any  too  comfortably  situat- 
ed. However,  at  10:00  A.  M.  our  “lady-in- 
waiting”  popped  her  head  out  of  the  nest, 
perched  on  the  edge  of  the  hole,  and  glued 
her  eyes  right  smack  on  the  white  metal  of 
the  telephoto  lens.  I was  berating  myself 
plenty  for,  in  my  haste  to  get  situated  I had 
forgotten  to  tape  the  lens  frame  to  cover  up 
its  shiny  surface.  For  what  seemed  like  an 
hour,  but  in  reality  only  a few  minutes,  she 
watched  that  spot,  but  I was  well  situated 
and  able  to  keep  very  still.  Even  though 
I was  well  concealed,  however,  I felt  she  was 
looking  right  through  the  blind. 

The  so-called  spell  was  broken  when  she 
raised  herself,  and  flushed.  Instead  of  circling 
and  making  for  the  pond  as  on  previous  oc- 
casions, she  made  a straigh  dive  for  a patch 
of  weeds  immediately  beneath  the  hole  to  a 
flat  top  of  the  bank  about  twelve  feet  from 
the  water’s  edge.  Having  thoroughly  inspect- 
ed this  area  for  a radius  of  four  or  five  feet 
she  turned  and  made  a direct  path  to  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  paused  and  looking  intently 
at  a point  where  the  base  of  the  buttonwood 
curved  out  and  up  over  the  water.  I forgot 
to  mention  the  appearance  of  a large  water 
snake  at  this  point  several  days  previous. 
.Nevertheless,  it  is  assumed  that  our  little 


friend  was  well  aware  of  predaceous  possi- 
bilities and  that  her  reconnoitering  this  was 
just  another  means  of  “being  sure.” 

Convinced  that  this  detail  met  with  her  ap- 
proval she  quietly  slipped  into  the  water  and 
set  about  circling  the  area.  Each  time  she 
returned  she  would  set  out  on  a broader 
course  until  the  surface  of  the  pond  had  been 
covered  for  a distance  of  twenty-five  feet  in 
all  directions  from  the  point  where  she  had 
entered  the  water.  All  the  time  this  was 
going  on  she  had  not  uttered  a sound,  and  I 
did  not  know  whether  to  swing  for  a shot  of 
her  or  to  wait  further  developments  at  the 
nest.  The  latter  was,  of  necessity,  decided 
upon  because  I had  a camera  with  only  50 
feet  capacity — which  required  winding  every 
ten  feet.  I did  not  want  any  unnecessary 
risks  now  for  things  looked  encouraging. 

Having  completed  her  rounds  she  returned 
to  a point  about  four  feet  from  the  spot  on 
the  bank  where  she  had  entered  the  water 
and  started  to  give  a very  gentle  though  sub- 
dued “honk”,  different  from  any  sound  I ever 
heard  from  the  duck  family.  From  that  point 
on  things  really  began  to  happen.  First,  a 
little  fellow  popped  up  on  the  edge  of  the 
hole,  much  the  same  as  the  mother,  only 
having  a little  more  difficulty  maintaining  its 
balance.  Pausing  but  for  a few  seconds  the 
little  creature  plunged  headlong  for  the  land- 
ing spot  the  mother  duck  had  used.  This  all 
happened  so  quickly  that  I didn’t  even  get  a 
chance  to  touch  the  “trigger”  of  the  camera. 

No  sooner  was  the  ground  reached  than  I 
saw  the  weeds  shaking  along  the  path  and 
the  next  instant,  posed  on  the  edge  of  the 
bank  flapping  what  little  wings  it  had  as 
much  as  to  say — “Well,  last  guy  in  is  a bum”, 
a tiny,  downy  youngster  made  the  plunge. 
Fluffing  up  as  though  it  was  all  prearranged, 
the  little  fellow  began  to  survey  the  wide 
world  to  see  what  it  held,  but  Mamma  Duck 
soon  put  that  initial  opportunity  in  its  right 
spot,  continuing  her  call  without  pause. 

I might  as  well  confess  now  three  birds  got 
by  before  I even  knew  what  it  was  all  about 
and  decided  I was  going  to  have  plenty  of 
trouble  to  follow  those  little  fellows  to  the 
ground.  After  five  more  had  followed  the 
foosteps  of  the  first  three,  I realized  it  was 
impossible  to  use  the  view  finder  and  that  if 
I was  to  get  any  part  of  the  dive  it  would 
mean  random  shots  in  the  wake  of  those  little 
“dive  bombers.”  This  was  done  until  eleven 
birds  were  paddling  around  the  water  near 
the  mother. 

With  the  footage  meter  reading  zero,  it  was 
necessary  to  reload.  Another  piece  of  bad 


luck,  because  I had  to  remove  the  camera 
from  the  tripod  to  reload.  This  was  not  so 
bad  but  I had  not  noticed  the  threads  were 
stripped  on  the  connection  for  the  tripod 
when  I had  left  the  office,  and  had  to  use 
string  to  get  a solid  mount.  I reloaded  but 
couldn’t  get  the  camera  solid  so  just  rested 
it  on  the  tripod  ready  for  any  more  action. 
During  the  change  I had  made  a little  noise 
which  caused  the  “honking”  to  stop.  Mamma 
Wood  Duck  and  her  brood  were  making 
across  stream  to  disappear  behind  the  island. 
I chanced  a shot  of  the  get-away  and  figured 
the  show  was  over.  The  old  lady  had  escorted 
her  charges  out  of  view  and  presumably 
down  stream  for  points  of  training. 

I was  sitting  there  taking  stock  of  what 
had  happened,  when  by  force  of  habit  I look- 
ed at  the  hole.  Just  then  up  popped  another 
fledgling.  Action  is  no  word  for  what  hap- 
pened as  I tied  down  the  “handle”  and  left 
her  go.  What  followed  is  hard  to  put  into 
words,  but  when  the  little  fellow  hit  the 
water  and  found  himself  alone  in  the  world 
you  could  just  see  him  get  excited,  darting 
here  and  there  like  a small  child  separated 
from  his  parent  in  a crowd.  This  went  on 
for  about  fifteen  seconds,  when  I heard  a 
call.  I glanced  to  the  head  of  the  island,  just 
in  time  to  see  Mamma  and  the  flock  making 
upstream.  Well,  as  the  camera  recorded  it, 
you  can  see  that  little  fellow  swing  around, 
port  his  helm  and  let  go  all  the  steam  he 
had  making  for  the  rest  of  the  family,  swing- 
ing in  line  and  paddling  upstream  with 
Mamma  at  the  head  of  the  group. 

After  collecting  equipment  I attempted  to 
follow  for  chance  close-up  and  some  “stills”, 
but  found  out  that  the  old  lady  has  ways  of 
leaving  you  behind,  regardless  of  how  hard 
you  watch  her  course.  All  the  time  the  show 
was  on  Harry  was  observing  the  activity  from 
a point  farther  upstream.  He  joined  me  in 
my  treck  through  the  upstream  area  to  at- 
tempt to  get  a few  more  shots,  but  try  as 
we  did  it  was  to  no  avail. 

Well,  the  show  was  over  and  unlike  the 
hunter  with  a gun,  we  had  no  idea  of  our 
bag  until  the  film  would  be  processed  and 
returned  for  projection,  that  is  if  we  had  any- 
thing that  would  develop  and  be  returned. 
Any  person  familiar  with  the  use  of  color 
film  would  have  laughed  at  every  attempt 
at  photography  under  the  light  conditions 
we  had,  but  as  I mentioned  before,  it  was 
at  least  satisfying  to  know  that  you  had  tried, 
even  though  your  better  judgment  told  you 
it  was  futile  to  expect  anything  with  color 
film,  using  a four  inch  lens  with  a 2.7  aper- 
ture, during  a steady  morning  rain. 

Later  we  returned  to  do  a little  investigat- 
ing of  the  nest  now  that  our  friends  had 
moved  from  their  home.  The  following  is 
what  was  noted:  The  opening  to  the  cavity 
was  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  due  east. 
However,  the  farther  down  the  cavity  ex- 
tended the  greater  the  diameter,  so  that  at 
bed  level,  which  was  approximately  thirty 
inches  from  the  opening,  the  diameter  of  the 
cavity  was  twelve  inches.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  as  of  the  last 
time  Mr.  Rickert  inspected  the  nest  there 
had  been  nothing  to  explain  how  these  birds 
would  reach  the  edge  of  the  opening  before 
making  their  plunge  to  the  ground.  I have 
talked  to  some  authorities  since  and  all  of 
them  supplied  the  same  answer — that  is  the 
sharp  toe  noils  were  used  to  climb  to  the 
opening.  This  probably  is  the  right  answer; 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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FROM  BEHIND  THE  CAMERA 


Fire  could  obliterate  t lie  security  and  serenity  of  this  environment  very  quickly  through  some- 
one’s carelessness. 


their  way  up  the  mountain  side  to  head  off 
the  fire. 

By  this  time  it  was  a different  story,  for 
the  wind  had  gained  in  velocity  and  was 
now  lashing  the  flames  before  it.  Smoke 
was  pouring  out  of  the  valley  in  a broad, 
endless  column,  and  the  increased  intensity 
of  the  fire  made  it  impossible  for  the  men 
to  fight  it  at  close  quarters.  Visibility  on  the 
ground  was  poor,  so  poor  that  it  was  often 
impossible  to  see  someone  ten  feet  away.  The 
boys  had  to  shout  to  each  other  to  make 
themselves  heard  above  the  roaring  crackle 
of  the  burning  underbrush. 

Once  more  I emptied  my  tank,  and  as  I 
called  to  a lad  to  take  my  place  in  the  line, 
my  cry  was  drowned  out  by  a terrific  crunch- 
ing thud.  A moment  later  the  smoke  lifted 
ever  so  slightly  and  I saw  that  a hugh  dead 
chestnut  snag  had  fallen  within  fifteen  feet 
of  where  I stood. 


We  were  now  fighting  the  fire  in  a section 
of  the  mountain  literally  covered  with  old 
chestnut  snags,  and  from  time  to  time  we 
could  hear  their  grinding  crash  above  the 
roar  of  the  flames  as  they  fell  earthward. 
Hours  sped  by  and  dusk  crept  over  the 
valley  before  we  were  aware  of  it.  It  was 
nearly  nine  o’clock  that  night  before  Pinker- 
ton and  I left  the  valley.  Dog  tired,  we 
made  our  way  to  the  car.  We  had  nothing 
to  eat  since  early  that  morning  and  were 
nearly  famished.  Throughout  the  day  we  had 
quenched  our  thirst  by  drinking  from  the 
creek  or  from  the  water  tanks  on  our  backs, 
but  we  had  not  attempted  to  share  the  food 
that  was  brought  to  the  regular  fire  crews. 

Back  in  town  we  enjoyed  a refreshing  bath 
and  a change  of  clothes.  A thick  steak  and 
all  the  fixings  worked  wonders  in  banishing 
all  feeling  of  weariness.  But,  as  we  sat  talk- 
ing. cur  thoughts  drifted  back  to  the  fire, 
and  before  we  realized  it  we  were  on  our 
way  back  to  the  conflagration.  It  was  after 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning  before  I was  able 
to  hit  the  bed,  and  when  I did  I felt  certain 
the  fire  was  very  much  under  control  for  the 
flames  had  died  low  in  the  lull  of  the  night. 
Early  the  next  morning  I got  Bill  Hodge, 
local  traveling  Game  Protector  and  together 
we  went  cut  to  the  fire  to  make  photographs. 

I had  become  so  engrossed  in  fighting  the 
fire  the  day  before  that  I had  forsaken  my 
cameras. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  scene,  we  found 
the  flames  had  picked  up  again  in  the  morn- 
ing breeze.  Feeling  confident  that  the  in- 
creased numbers  of  fire  crews  would  be  able 
to  hold  it  in  check  we  proceeded  to  take 
pictures.  Less  than  a half  hour  later  a strong 
wind  sprang  up  and  we  soon  realized  that  the 
fire  which  had  seemed  so  nearly  under  per- 
fect control  was  again  a roarnig  inferno.  Fire 
crews  retreated,  sometimes  on  the  run,  as 
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they  were  unable  to  stand  the  terrific  heat. 
In  an  unbelievably  short  time  the  raging 
flames  reached  such  proportions  that  it  seem- 
ed as  though  nothing  would  stop  them. 

It  seemed  only  a matter  of  seconds  after 
the  sparks  lit  that  a small  pool  of  fire  was 
born.  Many  times  these  little  pools  of  fire 
would  go  unnoticed  for  a few  minutes  as  the 
men  were  busily  engaged  with  fires  closer 
at  hand,  but  by  the  time  the  fresh  fires  were 
noticed  they  had  reached  proportions  beyond 
control.  Each  time  this  occurred  the  fire 
fighters  would  find  themselves  between  two 
walls  of  fire,  the  main  fire  in  front  of  them, 
and  the  fires  started  by  the  flying  sparks  be- 
hind them.  Quite  naturally  in  each  case  they 
had  to  beat  a hurried  retreat  in  order  to 
keep  from  getting  caught  between  the  two 
walls  of  flame. 

Many  of  the  fire  crews  on  the  job  under- 
went this  experience  a number  of  times  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  that  day.  A little  later 
they  realized  the  futility  of  even  attempting 
to  combat  the  main  fire,  so  they  dropped 
back  well  out  of  its  reach  in  order  to  offer 
what  protection  they  could  to  buildings  in 
the  path  of  the  approaching  blaze. 

When  Bill  and  I reached  the  valley  of 
Hillman  Run  we  saw  the  flames  raging  along 
the  mountainside  on  either  side  of  the  creek. 
Fire  fighting  at  this  point  was  absolutely 
impossible  in  view  of  the  heavy  wind  and 
terrific  heat.  Continuous  showers  of  sparks 
were  being  carried  quite  a few  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  the  fire.  Leaving  some  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  along  the  road,  Bill  and  I 
made  our  way  up  the  valley  to  meet  the 
oncoming  flames,  for  we  felt  certain  that  here  ; 
we  would  find  an  opportunity  to  make  some 
really  spectacular  pictures. 

When  we  got  on  the  scene  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  fire  we  were  not  at  all  disappoint- 
ed. Our  principle  handicap,  however,  was 
the  heavy  pall  of  smoke  that  hung  over  the 
entire  valley.  Each  time  that  an  exception- 
ally strong  wind  raced  down  the  mountain 
the  smoke  would  lift  to  the  point  where  we 
were  able  to  get  some  few  limited  shots. 
Before  each  picture  we  would  select  some 
likely  looking  spot  that  would  offer  a spec- 
tacular blaze.  We  would  wait  until  the  flames 
had  licked  into  this  area,  then  we  would 
continue  to  take  pictures  until  the  heat 
reached  such  an  intensity  that  we  were  no 
longer  able  to  endure  it.  Gasping,  we  would 
retreat  to  the  next  convenient  spot. 

Freely  perspiring  from  the  heat,  and 
choking  from  the  dense  smoke,  we  were 
forced  back  to  the  road  from  which  we  had 
started  about  an  hour  earlier.  Much  to  our 
surprise  we  found  that  all  the  men  had  de- 
serted the  road  to  take  up  new  stands  else-  , 
where.  We  had  left  our  car  with  two  boys 
who  were  instructed  to  move  it  only  when  ;■ 
they  felt  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  Ap- 
parently the  savageness  of  the  advancing  fire 
was  more  than  they  had  bargained  for,  be- 
cause they  had  left  the  road  sometime  be- 
fore cur  arrival. 

We  found  ourselves  now  located,  in  the 
center  of  somewhat  of  a horseshoe,  the  flames 
forming  the  shape  of  a shoe;  we  were  at  the 
open  end  standing  on  the  little  bridge  that 
spans  Hillman  Run.  We  surveyed  our  predic- 
ament and  found  that  the  main  fire  was 
raging  along  the  road  to  our  right  as  well 
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Woodcock  on  nest.  Hundreds  of  incubating  game  birds  fall  prey  to  hungry,  flaming  tongues 

of  field  and  forest  fires  every  year. 
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as  to  our  left.  Showers  of  sparks  were  flying 
across  the  road  and  setting  innumerable  fires 
to  our  rear.  It  soon  became  quite  obvious, 
for  the  time  being,  at  least,  that  all  possible 
angles  of  retreat  were  cut  off  and  we  pro- 
ceeded to  settle  ourselves,  using  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bridge  as  a sheild  against  the 
terrific  heat.  Less  than  a minute  later  the 
flames  were  dancing  and  leaping  all  about 
us.  We  had  to  kneel  close  to  the  stream  and 
continually  dip  our  handkerchiefs  into  the 
water  in  order  to  shield  our  faces  from  blast 
after  blast.  Our  eyes  were  now  red  and 
swollen  from  the  smoke  and  we  gasped  for 
lack  of  fresh  air.  The  heat  and  general  dis- 
comfort that  we  experienced  in  those  com- 
paratively few  minutes  was  beyond  my  abil- 
ity to  describe. 

At  no  time  did  we  feel  particularly  in 
danger  of  being  burned;  instead  we  joked 
freely  on  being  so  foolish  as  to  allow  our- 
selves to  become  trapped,  or  else  we  cussed 
and  discussed  the  apparent  excitable  tem- 
perament of  the  lads  with  whom  we  left  our 
car.  Fully  a half  hour  passed  before  we 
thought  it  was  safe  to  venture  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  bridge.  The  awful  roar  of 
the  fire  had  subsided  considerably. 

It  was  quite  some  time  before  we  were 
able  to  get  our  car.  When  we  did  we  con- 
tinued photographic  runs  that  led  us  around 
ahead  of  the  fire  time  and  time  again.  Each 
little  side  trip  carried  with  it  new  experi- 
ences, experiences  too  numerous  to  mention. 
But  I can  assure  you  that  by  the  time  the 
day  had  come  to  an  end  we  felt  that  we  had 
experienced  one  of  the  most  terrible  fires 
that  had  whipped  our  Pennsylvania  moun- 
tains in  a long  time.  We  saw  hungry  scarlet 
tongues  of  flame  lick  into  stands  of  beautiful 
young  hemlocks,  which  a moment  later  were 
nothing  but  mere  charred  skeletons.  We  saw 
one  family  who  had  loaded  many  of  their 
possessions  on  a wagon.  Their  team  of  horses 
were  hitched  and  they  were  ready  to  start  at 
a moment’s  notice  should  the  flames  creep 
any  closer  to  their  house.  Fortunately  the 
efforts  of  the  fire  fighters  made  this  un- 
necessary. 

Grouse  were  incubating  their  eggs,  and 
time  after  time  we  saw  birds  fly  out  ahead 
of  the  flames  utterly  frantic;  then,  complete- 
ly bewildered  they  would  wheel  around  and 
fly  head-long  back  into  the  flames  and  perish. 
How  many  grouse,  and  how  many  clutches 
of  grouse  eggs  were  destroyed  that  day  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it’s  certain  a 
severe  toll  was  taken. 

Rabbits  would  present  a particularly  pathe- 
tic sight  as  the  flames  would  drive  them 
from  their  hiding  places.  For  some  peculiar 
reason  they  seemed  to  wait  until  the  very 
last  minute,  even  after,  in  many  cases,  the 
flames  had  actually  enveloped  their  retreats. 
Then  they  would  race  through  the  fire  and 
we  would  see  them  with  their  fur  singed  and, 
in  some  cases,  almost  completely  denuded. 
At  times  they  would  race  within  a few  feet 
of  us  and  go  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  ahead 
of  the  fire.  There  they  would  begin  to 
circle,  and  after  two  or  three  revolutions 
which  would  mark  the  circle  grow  smaller 
with  each  turn,  they  would  collapse  dead. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  deer  having  been 
actually  burned  in  this  fire,  though  some  of 
the  fighters  reported  seeing  numerous  deer 
come  out  quite  some  distance  ahead  of  the 
flames.  By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the 
conflagration  had  spread  three  or  four  miles 
from  where  it  had  started  in  its  savage  on- 


slaught that  morning.  It  had  swept  through 
forests,  fairly  rushed  across  open  fields,  jump- 
ed small  mountain  dirt  roads,  crossed  rail- 
roads, and  leaped  highways.  Truly  it  was  a 
spectacular  sight,  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

By  late  afternoon  the  head  fire  came  to  an 
almost  mysterious  stop,  and  from  there  on 
the  majority  of  the  burning  was  confined  to 
areas  more  densely  wooded  pretty  well  back 
in  the  mountain.  It  was  not  until  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday,  the  fifth  day  of  the  fire, 
that  it  was  well  under  control  and  on  the 
way  out.  A survey  indicated  that  more  than 
3,000  acres  were  burned.  How  much  damage 
was  done  is  hard  to  say,  but  nearly  all  of  the 
area  was  excellent  large  and  small  game  ter- 
ritory, if  not  good  forest  country.  And  un- 
doubtedly it  will  require  years  for  the  game, 
the  trees  and  the  shrubs  to  stage  any  really 
noticeable  comeback. 

About  a week  later  I visited  this  burned 
over  area.  A strange  feeling  of  emptiness 
crept  over  me  as  I viewed  its  black  desolation. 
Surprisingly  enough  I noticed  a number  of 
song  birds  making  their  way  throughout  the 
area.  There  were  towhees,  cardinals,  blue 
birds  and  red-headed  woodpeckers,  and  their 
flashing  colors  and  lively  activities  presented 
a vivid  contrast  to  their  blackened,  lifeless 
surroundings.  On  this  trip  I had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  many  of  the  local  resi- 
dents, many  of  whom  had  helped  to  fight  the 
fire.  One  and  all  expressed  pretty  much  the 
same  thought.  They  were  mighty  glad  the 
fire  was  out,  and  all  regretted  the  terrific 
damage  to  the  trees  and  the  wildlife  alike. 

I feel  certain  if  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  who  enjoy  getting  out  into 
our  mountainous  country  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  closely  observe  a blazing  forest 
fire  or  even  the  burned,  blackened  desolation 
that  follows  in  its  wake,  there  would  be  a 
far  greater  tendency  towards  careful  handling 
of  matches,  cigarettes,  pipe  ash,  camp  fires 
or  anything  else  that  might  cause  a fire  in 
the  woods.  As  a result  of  traveling  consider- 
ably through  the  states  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
it  has  been  my  experience  to  help  combat 


forest  fires  of  varying  sizes  in  nearly  every 
state  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Each  fire, 
whether  it  was  large  or  small,  left  one 
thought  uppermost  in  my  mind — IT  COULD 
HAVE  BEEN  SO  EASILY  AVOIDED. 

Pennsylvania  can  rightfully  boast  of  its 
beautiful  mountain  scenery.  But  there  is 
not  a hill  or  a mountain  in  Pennsylvania  that 
is  attractive  in  any  way  when  it  stands 
covered  with  the  charred  remains  of  what 
might  have  been  a forest.  We  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  splendid  forest-fire  fighting 
achievements  of  our  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  and  their  excellent  record  of 
holding  forest  fires  in  check.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  they  are  able  to  restrict  a forest  fire 
to  a comparatively  few  acres.  This  record 
has  marked  a great  saving  in  both  trees  and 
wildlife,  and  we  certainly  hope  for  its  con- 
tinuation. Its  continuation  can  be  assured  if 
every  sportsman,  every  outdoor  man  or 
woman  in  Pennsylvania  cooperates,  first  by 
practicing  and  preaching  the  necessity  of 
careful  handling  of  all  forms  of  fire  in  the 
forest,  and  secondly  by  their  active  coopera- 
tion in  helping  fire  fighting  crews  do  their 
part. 
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kettle  can  be  lowered  by  spreading  the  side 
sticks.  The  crane  (15)  and  its  gadgets  have 
obvious  advantages.  The  crane  (18)  should 
not  be  used  because  the  stick  is  not  stable, 
and  crane  (19)  because  it  is  too  near  a tree. 

What  Shall  We  Eat? 

Well-chosen  food,  properly  cooked,  is  as 
important  in  camp  as  at  home.  What  foods 
are  chosen  for  camp  meals  will  depend  on 
how  they  are  to  be  carried  and  what  arrange- 
ments "can  be  made  to  preserve  them  in  good 
•condition;  but  the  aim  should  be  always  a 
well-balanced  variety  of  wholesome  food. 
One  should  not  allow  “hot  dogs”,  “hamburg- 
ers”, cheese,  candy  bars,  and  other  highly 
seasoned  or  highly  concentrated  foods  a much 
more  important  place  than  is  ordinarily  al- 
lowed them  in  home  menus.  Fruits,  vege- 
tables, cereals,  and  milk  should  be  used  gen- 
erously. The  belief  that  anything  to  eat  is 
all  right  so  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  it  is  a 
mistake;  on  the  contrary,  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  variety  and  digestibility  of 
food. 

The  first  step  toward  good  meals  is  careful 
planning.  For  a short  stay,  a definite  menu 
can  be  planned  at  home,  and  then  analyzed 
as  to  the  proper  quantities  of  all  necessary 
ingredients  and  the  equipment  needed  to 
cook  and  serve  the  food,  not  forgetting  salt, 
flour,  matches,  and  a can-opener  or  an  axe. 
Good  plans  will  include  such  preparations 
as  sifting  flour,  packing  butter  and  sugar  in 
containers  from  which  they  can  be  served, 
and  arranging  all  food  so  that  it  can  be  car- 
ried easily  without  loss  or  harm,  ready  to  be 
stored  in  camp  until  used.  Foods  such  as 
cereals,  flour,  bread,  cookies,  and  crackers, 
which  should  be  kept  dry,  should  be  packed 
in  suitable  containers.  Foods  such  as  butter, 
eggs,  milk,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  meat, 
candy,  and  cheese,  which  must  be  kept  cool, 
should  be  thoroughly  cool  when  packed,  and 
if  possible  should  be  put  into  containers  in 
which  they  will  keep  cool.  Wrapping  con- 
tainers in  several  thickness  of  newspaper  or 
in  damp  cloth  will  help  to  keep  food  cool, 
if  thermos  bottles  or  jugs  are  not  available. 


The  three  meals  suggested  below  are  plan- 
ned for  ten  persons.  The  cooking  utensils 
needed  are  one  large  frying  pan,  two  large 
kettles,  or  one  kettle  and  a large  coffee  pot, 
two  large  cooking  spoons,  a sharp  knife  or  a 
pair  of  scissors  and  a can-opener.  Cups, 
plates,  knives,  forks,  and  teaspoons  are  the 
only  additional  equipment  necessary.  Cook- 
ing utensils  borrowed  from  home  can  be 
returned  clean  and  shining  if  they  are  cover- 
ed with  a soap  film  before  they  are  put  over 
a fire. 

In  cooking  camp  meals,  methods  should  be 
varied,  and  an  excess  of  fried  food  should  be 
avoided.  Most  important  of  all,  is  timing  the 
foods  so  that  everything  is  cooked  and  ready 
to  serve  when  you  want  it. 

Breakfast  should  be  a substantial  meal, 
enough  to  last  from  morning  to  midday,  with- 
out a “snack”.  Oranges  make  a good  begin- 
ning; or  one  pound  of  prunes,  stewed  at  home 
or  in  camp  the  night  before,  may  be  eaten 
with  the  cereal.  Two  packages  of  prepared 
cereal  (whole-grain  cereals  are  preferable) 
will  be  sufficient,  and  should  be  served  with 
sugar  and  two  and  one-half  quarts  of  fresh 
milk,  or,  if  necessary,  with  its  equivalent  in 
evaporated  or  powdered  milk.  Soft-cooked 
eggs  (four  minutes  or  so  in  boiling  water) 
help  start  the  day  without  overworking  the 
frying  pan,  an  all-too-frequent  sin  among 
campers.  Toast,  buttered,  with  marmalade  (a 
32-ounce  jar)  and  cocoa  complete  the  meal. 
For  cocoa,  mix  twenty  teaspoonfuls  of  cocoa, 
twenty  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  salt  with  a little 
hot  water.  Add  this  to  fourteen  cups  of  boil- 
ing water  and  boil  the  mixture  gently  three 
or  four  minutes.  Add  three  large  cans  of 
evaporated  milk  and  heat;  do  not  boil  it. 

Lunch  for  hikers  or  campers  should  re- 
quire only  a short  time  for  preparation,  and 
should  be  easy  to  serve.  For  both  these  rea- 
sons, squaw  corn  is  a good  main  dish.  With 
knife  or  scissors,  cut  one  pound  of  bacon  in 
narrow  strips  and  fry  it  until  brown.  Pour 
about  half  the  fat  from  the  frying  pan,  add 
four  cans  of  corn  or  two  cans  of  corn  and 
two  of  lima  beans,  with  salt  and  pepper  as 


Photo  by  Raymond  M.  Sickles 

Five  Pittsburgh  hunters  with  their  possession  limit  of  twelve  rabbits  each  after  a four  day 

hunt  in  Crawford  County  last  season. 


Mrs.  Geo.  B.  DeMoss  with  deer  she  killed  on  first 
shot — straight  in  the  heart. 


desired,  to  the  bacon  and  the  remaining  fat 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  simmer  a few  min- 
utes. Sliced  raw  cabbage  (one  medium  head) 
and  sliced  raw  carrots  (one  bunch),  bread 
and  butter,  fruit  drink,  and  cookies  complete 
the  meal.  The  fruit  drink  may  be  made  with 
powdered  fruit  flavors,  according  to  direc- 
tions on  the  packages,  or  with  canned  fruit 
juices,  or  with  fresh  fruit. 

Supper,  the  heavy  meal  of  the  day,  may 
be  allowed  more  time  in  preparation,  but 
should  be  planned  so  that  the  meal  is  over 
and  cleaning  up  finished  before  dark.  Dishes 
which  combine  meat  and  vegetables  usually 
simplify  the  cooking  proces  sand  reduce  the 
quantity  of  equipment  necessary.  Frizzled- 
beef  gravy  with  carrots  and  peas  and  boiled 
potatoes  make  an  excellent  combination.  The 
potatoes  should  be  prepared  first  and  put  on 
to  cook  in  boiling  salted  water.  Next,  dried 
beef,  about  one  pound,  is  torn  into  small 
pieces  and  browned  in  the  frying  pan,  in  one 
cupful  of  bubbling-hot  butter,  until  the  edges 
of  the  beef  begin  to  curl.  About  a cupful  of 
flour  should  be  mixed  with  the  beef  and 
allowed  to  brown.  Stir  in  two  large  cans  of 
evaporated  milk,  the  liquid  from  one  can  of 
peas  and  one  can  of  carrots,  and  about  one 
can  of  water,  and  cook  the  gravy  until  it  has 
thickened;  then  add  the  peas  and  carrots,  and 
continue  cooking  until  the  gravy  is  boiling- 
hot.  The  gravy  may  be  served  over  potatoes, 
as  suggested,  or  with  boiled  rice,  cooked 
macaroni,  or  toast.  Bread  and  butter,  cocoa, 
and  fruit  (fresh,  canned,  or  stewed  dried 
fruit)  may  make  up  the  rest  of  the  meal. 
For  the  meals  suggested,  about  two  pounds  of 
sugar,  one  and  one-half  to  two  pounds  of 
butter  and  five  or  six  loaves  of  bread,  de- 
pending on  the  appetites  of  the  campers,  will 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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too,”  Old  Bill  said. 

The  Poconos  that  day  were  in  a mean,  de- 
pressed mood.  Everything  hung  cold  and 
grey  and  cheerless.  Not  a bird  sang.  Not  a 
creature  moved.  All  was  wrapped  in  a 
strange,  uncongenial  imperviousness  that  sent 
tiny  shivers  up  and  down  the  spine.  Every- 
where was  silence,  except  for  the  drip,  drip, 
drip  of  rain.  And  the  rain  was  cold.  The 
rain  was  like  ice  water,  rifling  steadily 
through  the  mist  that  hung  gloomily  over  the 
forest. 

There  wasn’t  a sign  of  another  hunter.  Old 
Bill  and  Charley  walked  for  several  miles 
along  much-frequented  trail  without  hear- 
ing a sound. 

“There  ain’t  enough  hunters  to  keep  the 
deer  moving,”  Bill  said. 

“You  can’t  tell — we  might  be  lucky.” 

“Yeah.”  Bill  was  acutely  pesimistic. 

Now  both  knew  that  the  more  hunters,  the 
more  chance  for  a shot.  If  it’s  only  a pack  of 
greenhorns  dancing  crazily  about  a bonfire, 
the  deer  hear,  and  are  moved.  This  was  an 
asset  to  the  lazy  hunter,  who  both  knew 
flourished  too  plentifuly  in  the  Poconos. 

But  hunters  or  no  hunters,  there  was 
always  that  chance — the  chance  that  drives 
the  trapper  into  the  most  violent  winter 
storms,  that  sends  the  hunter  into  the  teeth 
of  a blinding  gale.  A chance.  That’s  all  the 
sportsman  asks — a chance.  Put  up  all  the 
odds  you  care  to;  just  so  there  is  a chance. 

Soon  Charley  announced,  “Here  I stand.” 

It  was  several  hours’  walk  from  the  cabin 
when  Charley  announced  this.  It  was  also  a 
half-hour’s  walk  from  the  path.  Since  leav- 
ing the  path  they  had  penetrated  a laurel 
thicket,  traversed  a small  swamp,  worked 
slowly  up  and  down  several  sharp  ridges. 
But  after  all,  this  was  familiar  country. 

Old  Bill  moved  up  the  slope  another  sev- 
eral hundred  yards.  Then  the  wait  began. 
A silent  wait,  in  cold,  dripping  rain.  And 
without  a sound  other  than  that  drip,  drip, 
drip  of  rain. 

An  hour  passed,  uneventfully.  Then,  sud- 
denly, a thought  flashed  into  Charley’s  mind. 
A crazy  thought,  too.  He  had  been  in  much 
of  a daze  since  his  arrival  at  this  place;  had 


After  these  words,  both  stool  still,  looking:  at  each 
other  . . . and  rather  sheepishly,  too. 


been  thinking  too  much  of  deer  seasons  past, 
and  things  that  had  happened  then.  His 
thought  was,  which  way  had  he  come?  Which 
way  was  he  to  go  home? 

There  wasn’t  a thing  to  use  as  a landmark. 
Have  you  ever  been  in  the  forest  on  a dark, 
misty  day?  Everything  then  is  the  same.  A 
tree  is  a tree;  a rock  is  a rock;  there  is  noth- 
ing distinctive  about  them;  nothing  that  lends 
a clue  as  to  proper  direction. 

“Oh  well,”  Charley  mused,  “I  have  my 
compass.” 

So  Charley  slipped  back  into  somewhat  of 
a daze,  while  more  time  slipped  by.  . . . 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  Old  Bill  re- 
turned. There  hadn’t  been  a shot  fired  within 
hearing  distance  all  day. 

“No  use  without  drivers — just  no  use,”  Bill 
said. 

“I  guess  you’re  right.  Let’s  start  back.” 
After  these  words,  both  stood  still,  looking 
at  the  other — and  rather  sheepishly,  too. 
“Well?”  Charley  wondered. 

“Well.  You  always  want  to  go  first.” 

“I  ain’t  anxious.” 

“Neither  am  I.” 

Another  short  silence  followed,  while 
neither  made  a move  to  leave.  Abruptly,  “Do 
you  know  where  you’re  at?”  Bill  wondered. 

“Sure  I know  where  I’m  at.”  Old  Charley 
was  busily  engaged  fumbling  around  in  his 
pockets.  “All  I need  to  do  is  find  north.” 
“Well,  find  it,  so  we  can  get  out  of  here. 
This  sure  is  a damp,  gloomy  day.  I'm  chilled 
to  the  bone.” 

But  Old  Charley’s  face  fell.  “Holy  cats!” 
he  wheezed. 

Bill  was  suddenly  anxious.  “Now  what?” 
“The  compass — you  know,  last  night,  when 
we  had  that  argument  — ” 

“You  mean  — ” 

“That  confounded  compass  is  laying  at 
home  on  my  bunk,  that’s  what  I mean.” 
Bill  scratched  his  face  and  looked  wonder- 
ingly  at  the  sky.  But  it  was  just  about  ceil- 
ing zero:  nothing  but  fog,  fog,  fog  . . . and 
rain  rifling  drearily  through  it.  Darkness 
was  already  beginning  to  fall. 

“Now  what,”  Bill  said.  Then  he  started. 
“Come  on,  let’s  start  out,  anyhow.”  He  plung- 
ed through  the  cold,  wet  thickets,  Charley  at 
his  heels. 

The  two  hunters  walked  in  silence.  Both 
were  wracking  their  brains,  trying  to  think. 
It  would  make  great  fireside  conversation  if 
one  could  pull  the  other  out  of  this  mess. 
And  then,  suddenly,  the  boom  of  a shotgun 
startled  them. 

“A  shot,  by  Harry!”  cried  Bill,  halting 
abruptly.  “And  not  so  far  off,  either.” 

The  gun  boomed  again.  And  again. 

“Shall  I yell?  Bill  wondered. 

“Keep  quiet  you  idiot — it  might  be  a buck.” 
“Buck  hell,  with  us  lost  and — ” 

“Keep  quiet!”  Charley  whispered,  standing 
stone  still  with  his  eyes  glued  to  the  misty 
forest  ahead. 

Then,  from  the  distance,  came  a shout: 
“Get  him,  Gus?” 

“Naw!  Darn  it!”  The  voice  answered 
excitedly.  “Keep  your  eyes  peeled  — he’s 
coming  your  way!” 

Shortly  thereafter  another  boom  split  the 
silence.  And  another. 

“Get  him,  Ed?” 

“I  dunno,  I — ” 


At  the  crack  of  his  rifle  the  big  buck  leaped  high 
into  the  air. 


Then  Charley  heard  the  crash  of  brush  to- 
his  left.  He  spun  around,  raising  his  rifle. 
A deer  bounded  straight  toward  him.  He  took 
his  aim.  At  first  he  was  unable  to  tell  whether 
it  was  a doe  or  a buck  because  of  the  mist. 
But  one  glance  at  the  antlers,  and  his  finger 
squeezed  on  the  trigger,  for  he  was  ready. 

At  the  crack  of  his  rifle  the  big  buck  leaped 
high  into  the  air,  then  bounded  on,  straight 
towards  him.  Charley  pumped  his  gun  and 
squeezed  the  trigger  again.  The  buck  leaped 
once  more,  but  this  time  the  leap  culminated 
in  a heavy  fall — only  five  yards  from  where 
Charley  stood. 

Bill,  who  stood  just  in  rear,  cried  out,  “You 
got  him!” 

Charley  threw  the  last  cartridge  into  the 
chamber  of  his  gun,  then  hurried  forward. 
But  the  buck  was  done.  He  was  ready  for 
the  gutting. 

An  in  the  excitement,  Charley  and  Bill 
forgot  about  the  other  hunters.  It  was  only 
until  they  were  ready  to  drag  the  deer  to 
camp  that  the  old  thought  struck  home. 
Which  way? 

Darkness  was  slowly  settling.  The  rain  in- 
creased. There  was  a sharp  nip  in  the  air 
that  tokened  a possible  switch  from  rain  to 
sleet,  or  possibly  snow. 

Bill  raised  his  rifle  and  fired  three  shots 
into  the  air,  After  that,  silence. 

“I  wonder  where  those  other  guys  got  to,”- 
Bin  said. 

“I’m  darned  if  I know.  Hit  for  camp,  I 
suppose.” 

“Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do?” 

“I’ve  always  preached  that  the  thing  to  do- 
is  sit  tight — but  I think  we  can  find  camp- 
if  we  hit  out.” 

So  Bill  and  Charley  started  out  again. 

They  walked  and  walked,  until  finally  dark- 
ness increased  to  the  point  where  it  could 
just  about  be  called  night.  Bill  heaved  a 
sigh  and  stopped  at  a nice,  open  spot.  “Sup- 
pose we  camp  right  here?” 

“We  might  as  well,”  Charley  said,  dropping 
his  end  of  the  deer.  “Let’s  start  gathering 
firewood — ” 

A voice  arrested  them.  They  listened  at- 
tentively. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Analysis  of  the  mortality  data,  table  7,  by 
the  same  method  as  used  in  Experiment  One 
showed  all  variations  to  be  insignificant.  For 
late  hatched  chicks,  the  mortality  was  very 
satisfactory.  More  trouble  was  experienced 
from  escaped  birds,  there  being  one  pen  with 
more  birds  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment.  It  is  not  known  why  so 
many  birds  were  lost  and  unaccounted  for  in 
group  2. 

Feed  costs  calculated  either  as  mash  con- 
sumed per  bird  or  per  pound  of  gain  were 
similar  to  results  of  Experiment  One,  as  in- 
dicated in  table  8.  In  both  experiments  mash 
mixtures  1 and  2 were  significantly  more 
economical  than  mash  mixture  3.  Variation 
between  groups  fed  mash  mixtures  1 and  2 
were  statistically  insignificant  in  both  experi- 
ments, but  the  trend  in  both  cases  was  in 
favor  of  mash  mixture  1. 

Summary 

1.  Two  experiments  of  12  groups  each,  in- 
volving a total  of  6,240  ringneck  pheasant 
chicks,  were  conducted  under  practical, 
commercial  conditions  at  the  Loyalsock 
Game  Farm.  Three  mash  mixtures,  which 
varied  considerably  in  cost,  were  com- 
pared. The  mash  mixtures  were  fed  as 
complete  rations  and  with  supplements 
of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  lettuce. 

2.  Comparisons  were  made  of  body  weights, 
feed  efficiency,  feed  consumption,  feed 
costs  and  mortality. 

3.  All  three  mash  mixtures  were  found  to 
be  adequate  and  satisfactory  for  produc- 
ing desirable  six-week  old  pheasants. 
Mortality  in  all  groups  was  low  and  feath- 
ering was  excellent. 

4.  Rations  1,  Is,  2 and  2s  were  more  econom- 
ical than  rations  3 to  3s  in  producing  an 
individual  bird  or  in  producing  a pound 
of  gain  in  body  weight. 

5.  Supplementary  feeding  of  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  lettuce  with  an  adequate  mash 
mixture  apparently  has  no  effect  on  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  birds  raised  and 
increases  labor  and  feed  costs. 


Photo  by  Donald  Hicks 

Sayre  Sportsmen’s  Association,  pheasant  pens.  Birds  being  wintered  for  Spring  release. 
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Table  1. — Formulae  of  mash  mixtures. 


Ingredients 

Mixture  1 

Mixture  2 

pounds 

pounds 

Ground  yellow  corn  ...... 

11.2 

20.0 

Wheat  bran  

16.0 

16.0 

Flour  wheat  middlings  

12.5 

12.5 

Ground  heavy  oats 

10.0 

10.0 

Dry  skim  milk  . . 

12.5 

12.6 

Alfalfa  leaf  meal 

5.0 

5.0 

White  fish  meal . 

2.76 

11.0 

Salt  

.5 

.5 

Cod  liver  oil  (400  A.O.A.C. 

chick  units  Vitamin  D per 

gram)  . . 

.25 

.26 

Meat  scraps  (65%  protein)  . . 

13.5 

Meat  scraps  (50%  protein)... 

11.05 

.... 

Soybean  oil  mash  19.5  ... 

Manganese  sulfate  .025  .025 


Total 100.275  100.275 


Table  2. — Chemical  composition  of  mash  mixtures. 


Mash 

Mixture 

Moisture 

Ash 

Protein 

Calcium 

Phosphorus 

Manganese 

Ca:  P 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

ratio 

1 

10.35 

8.64 

26.79 

1.74 

1.29 

.0099 

1.35:1 

2 

9.90 

7.85 

27.10 

1.64 

1.16 

.0102 

1.41:1 

3 

8.56 

8.31 

27.88 

2.27 

1.15 

.0104 

1.97:1 

Table  3- 

-Average  body  weights. 

Experiment  One 

Experiment  Two 

Group  No. 

Ration  No. 

Day-old 

4 weeks 

4 weeks 

Day-old  4 weeks 

4 weeks 

grams 

grams 

grams 

grams 

grams 

grams 

1 * 

1 

20.53 

126.9 

238.4 

20.91 

110.6 

217.5 

2 

1 

21.42 

137.4 

250.6 

20.89 

106.4 

216.3 

3 

2 

20.12 

150.9 

252.0 

20.86 

128.8 

247.2 

4 

2 

20.69 

156.0 

264.7 

20.90 

126.4 

242.2 

5 

3 

21.58 

160.1 

277.8 

20.59 

129.0 

244.4 

6 

3 

21.89 

134.0 

265.6 

20.78 

125.2 

239.9 

7 

Is 

21.59 

154.4 

257.5 

20.78 

115.1 

227.7 

8 

Is 

19.70 

150.9 

262.2 

20.65 

115.6 

231,3 

9 

2s 

21.00 

161.8 

270.6 

20.66 

118.0 

233.7 

10 

2s 

22.91 

170.2 

289.3 

20.67 

125.1 

245.6 

11 

3s 

22.58 

158.4 

266.4 

20.62 

118.5 

231.4 

12 

3s 

21.84 

148.0 

257.7 

20.73 

118.4 

232.9 

Table  4. — Group  ranking  on  the  basis  of  average  body  weights. 


Experiment  One 

Experiment  Two 

Group  No. 

Ration  No. 

Day-old 

4 weeks 

6 weeks 

Day-old 

4 weeks 

6 weeks 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

rank 

1 

1 

10 

12 

12 

1 

11 

11 

2 

1 

7 

10 

11 

3 

12 

12 

3 

2 

11 

7 

10 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

9 

5 

6 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 

6 

3 

2 

12 

1 

3 

6 

3 

3 

11 

5 

5 

4 

5 

7 

Is 

5 

6 

9 

6 

10 

10 

8 

Is 

12 

8 

7 

10 

9 

9 

9 

2s 

8 

2 

3 

9 

8 

6 

10 

2s 

1 

1 

1 

8 

5 

2 

11 

3s 

2 

4 

4 

11 

6 

8 

12 

3s 

4 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

• 
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Table  5. — Weekly  feed  consumption  per  100  chicks. 


OUTDOOR  LIFE 


Experiment  One 

Weeks  of  Age 


Group  No. 

Ration  No. 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

Total 

pounds 

pounds  pounds  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1 

1 

6.05 

16.67 

31.28  42.74 

45.65 

58.41 

200.80 

2 

1 

6.64 

18.66 

27.68  40.38 

47.53 

55.69 

196.58 

3 

2 

7.03 

13.38 

24.06  40.00 

47.49 

53.10 

185.06 

4 

2 

7.27 

14.34 

25.00  40.33 

48.98 

54.47 

190.39 

5 

3 

3.96 

16.17 

24.44  25.38 

43.66 

40.54 

154.15 

6 

3 

4.48 

16.03 

24.26  26.31 

43.34 

41.66 

155.08 

7 

Is 

7.36 

16.66 

29.56  38.48 

47.60 

56.21 

195.86 

8 

Is 

7.25 

16.95 

29.03  39.86 

48.17 

56.36 

197.62 

9 

2s 

7.66 

14.55 

27.16  40.59 

52.17 

59.75 

201.88 

10 

2s 

8.23 

12.90 

24.72  37.50 

47.75 

51.49 

182.59 

11 

3s 

5.37 

10.93 

24.91  23.49 

39.40 

40.82 

144.92 

12 

3s 

5.68 

9.49 

27.45  21.76 

41.92 

37.37 

143.57 

Experiment  Two 

Weeks  of 

Age 

Group  No. 

Ration  No. 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

Total 

pounds 

pounds  pounds  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1 

1 

7.50 

17.15 

21.63  31.64 

41.51 

52.57 

172.00 

2 

1 

7.09 

17.64 

26.60  32.13 

46.20 

63.77 

193.43 

3 

2 

7.08 

17.71 

22.89  32.06 

39.41 

52.85 

172.00 

4 

2 

7.50 

15.82 

21.00  31.99 

41.65 

49.21 

167.17 

5 

3 

5.83 

14.70 

16.59  24.36 

33.74 

41.51 

136.73 

6 

3 

5.42 

14.63 

16.03  26.88 

35.49 

38.15 

136.60 

7 

Is 

7.92 

17.22 

23.45  28.35 

40.04 

52.85 

169.83 

8 

Is 

8.36 

16.73 

23.69  29.82 

43.40 

55.79 

177.69 

9 

2s 

7.54 

16.38 

21.98  35.21 

39.27 

54.25 

174.63 

10 

2s 

7.08 

16.24 

21.35  33.39 

40.32 

51.10 

169.48 

11 

3s 

5.00 

13.30 

15.96  22.26 

32.83 

45.64 

134.99 

12 

3s 

5.44 

12.18 

16.52  21.56 

32.62 

45.08 

133.40 

Table  6.- 

-Pounds  of  feed  required  to  produce  a pound  of  gain. 

Experiment  One 

Experiment  Two 

Group  No. 

Ration  No. 

To  4 weeks  To  6 weeks 

To 

4 weeks 

To  6 weeks 

pounds  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1 

1 

4.13  4.18 

3.94 

3.97 

2 

1 

3.66  3.91 

4.43 

4.51 

3 

2 

2.93  3.62 

3.35 

3.45 

4 

2 

2.91  3.54 

3.28 

3.43 

5 

3 

2.29  2.73 

2.57 

2.77 

6 

3 

2.84  2.89 

2.73 

2.82 

7 

Is 

3.14  3.77 

3.70 

3.72 

8 

Is 

3.22  3.70 

3.75 

3.83 

9 

2s 

2.90  3.67 

3.78 

3.72 

10 

2s 

2.67  3.11 

3.39 

3.42 

11 

3s 

2.16  2.70 

2.62 

2.90 

12 

3s 

2.31  2.76 

2.59 

2.85 

Table  7. — Per  cent  mortality. 

Experiment  One  (280  birds  per  group) 

Group  Ration 

Weeks  of  age 

Total 

Total 

No. 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 6 

Recorded 

Lost 

Mortality 

per  cent  per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent  per  cent  per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

1 

1 

9.64 

1.43 

0.00 

0.00  1.79  0.36 

13.21 

5.00 

18.21 

2 

1 

1.07 

0.36 

0.00 

0.00  1.43  0.00 

2. 86 

2.50 

5.36 

3 

2 

1.79 

1.07 

1.07 

0.36  0.36  0.71 

5.36 

2.50 

7.86 

4 

2 

5.36 

0.71 

1.07 

0.71  0.00  0.00 

7.86 

3.93 

11.79 

5 

3 

2.50 

0.36 

0.00 

0.00  0.00  0.00 

2.86 

2.86 

5.72 

6 

3 

1.07 

0.36 

0.71 

0.36  1.07  0.00 

3.57 

1.43 

5.00 

7 

Is 

1.07 

1.43 

0.00 

0.00  0.00  0.36 

2.86 

0.71 

3.57 

8 

Is 

2.50 

1.79 

0.00 

0.00  0.36  0.00 

4.64 

3.21* 

1.43 

9 

2s 

6.78 

2.50 

0.00 

0.36  0.00  0.00 

9.64 

8.57 

18.21 

10 

2s 

0.71 

1.43 

0.36 

0.00  0.00  0.36 

2.86 

0.71 

3.57 

11 

3s 

0.71 

1.43 

0.71 

0.00  0.00  0.36 

3.21 

2.14 

5.36 

12 

3s 

1.79 

2.50 

0.36 

0.00  0.36  0.36 

5.36 

2.14 

7.50 

Experiment  Two  (240  birds  per  group) 

Group  Ration 

Weeks  of  age 

Total 

Total 

No. 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 6 

Recorded 

Lost 

Mortality 

per  cent  per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent  per  cent  per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

1 

1 

0.00 

0.83 

2.50 

2.08  1.25  0.42 

7.08 

0.42 

7.50 

2 

1 

0.42 

2.08 

5.83 

2.92  0.42  0.83 

12.50 

17.08 

29.58 

3 

2 

0.00 

2.50 

1.67 

1.25  0.42  0.00 

5.83 

0.42 

6.25 

4 

2 

0.00 

0.42 

1.25 

0.83  0.83  0.83 

4.17 

0.42* 

3.75 

5 

3 

0.00 

1.25 

0.83 

0.42  0.00  0.00 

2.50 

0.00 

2.50 

6 

3 

0.00 

0:83 

0.83 

0.83  0.00  0.42 

2.92 

0.42* 

2.50 

7 

Is 

0.00 

1.67 

1.67 

5.00  0.42  0.42 

9.17 

1.25* 

7.92 

8 

Is 

0.42 

0.00 

1.25 

7.08  1.25  0.42 

10.42 

0.42 

10.83 

9 

2s 

0.83 

0.00 

1.25 

1.25  0.42  1.67 

5.42 

0.83* 

4.58 

10 

2s 

0.00 

0.42 

0.00 

1.25  0.83  0.42 

2.92 

3.75* 

0.83* 

11 

3s 

0.00 

0.00 

2.08 

1.25  0.00  0.00 

3.33 

5.00 

8.33 

12 

3s 

0.83 

0.42 

1.25 

1.25  0.83  1.25 

5.83 

0.83* 

5.00 

•Extra  birds  in 

pen,  from  one  of 

unbanded 

groups  not  in  the  experiments,  birds  weighed  the  same  as 

those  that 

lost 

their  wing 

bands. 

Table  8. — Cost  of  mash  mixtures  per  bird  and  per  pound 
of  gain  in  body  weight  to  6 weeks  of  age. 


(Continued  from  Page  26) 
be  needed.  Experienced  campers  can  substi- 
tute for  the  bread  the  materials  for  baking 
some  of  the  breadstuffs  suggested  elsewhere 
in  this  Leaflet. 


A DREAM  FULFILLED 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 
however,  we  found  our  lady  had  gone  one 
better  in  her  preparation.  Before  Rickert 
reached  into  the  nest  he  noticed  a net-work 
of  old  weed  stems,  dry  and  stiff  from  last 
year’s  crop,  jammed  back  and  forth  from  the 
bed  up  to  the  opening  so  as  to  provide  a sort 
of  ladder  to  it.  We  both  agreed  that  this  was 
the  answer  to  the  youngsters  appearing  so 
closely  together  at  the  top  of  the  nest  before 
leaving. 

Another  point  which  left  us  much  in  the 
dark  was  the  absence  of  the  shells  of  the 
eggs.  Other  than  one  piece — the  size  of  a 
nickel  and  still  fastened  to  the  tissue  im- 
mediately under  the  shell — we  found  no 
answer  to  the  shell  problem.  We  scoured  the 
area  beneath  the  nest  very  carefully  but 
failed  to  find  any  particle  of  shells.  I am 
told  that  the  shells  are  carried  from  the 
nest  by  the  parent  duck;  however,  there  is 
still  a doubt  in  my  mind  about  this.  There 
was  no  chance  of  the  shells  having  settled 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  hole  for  we  made  a 
thorough  investigation  to  this  end. 

Another  point  of  interest  was  whether  the 
ducks  would  dive  directly  for  the  water  or 
make  their  landing  spots  on  the  ground.  Con- 
ditions would  have  suggested  the  former  as 
the  opening  in  the  nest  tree  was  so  situated 
as  to  provide  the  young  ducks  with  the  most 
direct  route  to  the  water.  But,  as  I have 
explained  before,  they  choose  the  land-spot 
selected  by  the  mother  duck  and  then  made 
their  way  to  the  water. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  cases  where  the 
nest  was  situated  some  distance  inland  from 
the  water’s  edge  the  parent  bird  would  carry 
the  young  to  the  ground,  then  direct  them 
to  the  water.  The  conditions  would  have 
provided  for  such  action  in  this  case,  but  we 
failed  to  recognize  any  assistance  from  the 
parent  duck. 

Whether  or  not  I have  contributed  any- 
thing new  to  ornithological  records,  the  fact 
remains  that  I have  an  undisputed  motion 
film  recording  of  the  event  hereinbefore  cited 
that  is  clear  and  authentic  enough  to  satisfy 
even  the  most  skeptic  of  readers.  I felt  this 
was  an  opportunity  to  add  something  to  the 
photographic  if  not  the  ornithological  records 
of  bird  lore,  and  at  that  I am  content  that 
the  episode  should  rest. 


(Costs  based  on  prices  of  June  1.  1940) 

Experiment  One 


Experiment  Two 


ip  No. 

Cost  per 

Cost  per 

Cost  per 

Cost  per 

Ration  No. 

bird 

pound  of  gain 

bird 

pound  of  gain 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

1 

1 

6.14 

12.8 

5.08 

11.7 

2 

1 

5.81 

11.5 

5.99 

14.0 

3 

2 

6.26 

12.2 

5.50 

11.0 

4 

2 

6.48 

12.0 

5.33 

10.9 

5 

3 

7.22 

12.8 

6.18 

12.5 

6 

3 

7.26 

13.5 

6.16 

12.8 

7 

Is 

5.94 

11.4 

5.03 

11.0 

8 

Is 

5.79 

10.8 

5.34 

11.5 

9 

2s 

7.07 

12.8 

5.59 

11.9 

10 

2s 

5.96 

10.5 

5.28 

10.6 

11 

3s 

6.88 

12.8 

6.38 

13.7 

12 

3s 

6.84 

13.2 

6.14 

13.1 

The  great  white  heron,  majetsic  bird  of 
Florida  that  was  almost  wiped  out  in  the 
1910’s  by  hunters  who  sold  its  plumes  to  mil- 
liners, is  well  on  its  way  to  successful  re- 
covery, according  to  a report  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  According  to  a 
recent  estimate  there  are  about  1,000  of  these 
birds  on  the  Great  White  Heron  and  Key 
West  National  Wildlife  Refuges  on  the 
Florida  Keys.  Others  may  be  found  on  other 
keys  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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CHIGGERS 


HOW  many  persons  have  had  chiggers, 
and  if  so,  do  they  know  what  chiggers 
are?  Never  mind,  don’t  answer  now.  At 
any  rate  the  time  of  year  is  near  at  hand 
when  many  of  our  people,  both  from  rural 
districts  and  from  cities,  will  go  on  hikes, 
picnics,  berry  picking  parties  or  other  out- 
door activities.  Also  during  this  time,  July 
do  September,  many  of  us  will  suffer  attacks 
From  those  annoying  little  imps  of  mischief 
known  as  chiggers  or  chigger  mites. 

Chiggers  are  minute  creatures,  not  insects 
but  related  more  nearly  to  ticks  and  spiders. 
The  represent  the  infant  or  larval  stage  of 
large  red  velvety  mites  which  are  entirely 
harmless  when  full  grown.  Before  mending 
their  ways,  however,  these  baby  mites  with 
instinctive  foresight,  lurk  in  the  brush  and 
briars  for  unsuspecting  prey.  Among  the 
hosts  cf  chigger  mites,  in  addition  to  man 
we  find  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  quail,  various 
species  of  snakes,  toads,  turtles  and  domes- 
tic animals.  Some  immature  animals  and 
young  chicks  are  killed  by  the  attack  of  these 
"tiny  tormentors.  It  is  no  wonder  we  should 
watch  our  step  when  we  travel  the  dim 
brushy  trails  in  chigger  country,  for  along 
with  visible  enemies  there  lurk  the  insiduous 
chigger  mites. 

Suppose  we  do  walk  in  ignorance  through 
places  inhabited  by  these  wee  parasitic  pests. 
Any  movement  or  contact  is  a signal  for  them 
to  quickly  attach  themselves  to  our  clothing. 
From  this  point  of  vantage  they  work  their 
way  to  our  bodies  while  we  go  along  in  bliss- 


ful ignorance.  Having  reached  our  person 
they  silently  fasten  themselves  to  the  skin 
by  means  of  hooked  appendages  and  start 
feeding  upon  the  lymph  that  collects  beneath 
the  epidermis.  Not  satisfies  with  this,  these 
mites  are  capable  of  injecting  a considerable 
quantity  of  poisonous  material  into  the 
wounds  by  feeding.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
we  really  begin  to  get  acquainted  with  chig- 
gers. Our  anatomy  now  covered  with  red 
irritating  blotches  or  welts,  especially  where 
clothing  is  tight  or  beneath  belts  and  shoe 
tops,  we  come  to  a realization  of  our  predica- 
ment. Now  for  relief.  Do  not  rub  or  scratch 
the  wounds.  There  is  danger  of  secondary 
infection.  Treat  each  spot  or  series  of  attacks 
with  antiseptic  solutions  such  as  iodine,  weak 
carbolic  acid  or  ammonia.  Treating  the  in- 
fected parts  with  oil  of  wintergreen  is  also 
said  to  give  quick  relief.  Sometimes  a pre- 
ventative is  better  than  a cure.  When  in  an 
infested  region,  we  have  found  that  almost 
complete  immunity  may  be  gained  by  liber- 
ally dusting  the  body  with  a mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  talcum  pow- 
der. This  mixture  is  not  injurious  to  the 
skin  and  may  easily  be  washed  off  after 
returning.  When  grass  plots,  lawns  or  local 
shrubbery  are  infested  we  suggest  an  appli- 
cation of  flowers  of  sulphur  to  tnese  areas. 
Apply  by  dusting  at  the  rate  of  50  pounds  per 
acre  to  destroy  the  chiggers. 

In  Pennsylvania  it  is  in  the  southern  tier 
of  counties  where  these  infant  parasitic  mites 
are  most  prevalent.  The  increase  in  numbers 


BACK  OVER  THE  TRAILS 


“I  still  don’t  see  how  you  missed  that  buck, 
Gus,”  someone  was  saying. 

■“Well,  how  about  yourself!” 

“Didn’t  I show  you?  That  sapling  was  in 
the  road,  confound  it.  It  turned  my  bullet.” 
“Your  eyes  turned  your  bullet,  big  boy, 
that’s  what  turned  it.” 

These  voices  were  approaching  them.  In- 
stinctively, Charley’s  eyes  followed  the  open 
spot  on  which  they  stood.  “Hey,”  he  told 
Bill,  “we’re  standing  on  a path,  by  George.” 
“Huh?” 

“Sure  we  are!” 

By  this  time  Gus  and  his  friend  were  upon 
them. 

“Well!”  cried  the  one  called  Gus.  “Here’s 
the  fellow  we  missed,  I guess.”  He  was  look- 
ing at  the  deer. 

“Boy,  isn't  he  a honey!  . . . Tell  me,  how 
did  I miss  anything  that  big?” 

But  Charley  and  Bill  weren’t  wanting  very 
much  to  talk  about  such  things.  They  just 
chewed  and  looked  silently  for  several  mo- 
ments. Finally  Charley  asked,  “You  fellows 
going  in?” 

“Yey,”  Gus  remarked.  “We  had  our  chance 
and  muffed  it.” 

“Tell  me,”  Bill  put  in,  “what  hunting  camp 
you  guys  from,  then?” 

“Blue  Heron,  partner  . . . only  about  six 
hundred  yards  down  this  path.” 

Old  Bill  and  Charley  exchanged  apprehen- 
sive glances.  Their  cabin  was  only  a little 


farther  down  the  srail  from  Blue  Heron. 
They  both  turned  aside  to  spit  out  a wad  of 
tobacco.  “Well,”  Charley  said,  “I  guess  we 
rested  enough,  Bill.  Let’s  go  on  down  the 
trail  now.”  He  bent  over,  smiling  softly  to 
himself. 

“Yeah,  I guess  a little  rest  done  us  good,” 
returned  Bill,  likewise  bending  to  his  task. 

* * * * 

Yes,  Old  Charley  thought,  those  were  the 
days.  He  shuffled  restlessly  in  his  chair.  The 
picture  of  his  old  rifle  came  suddenly  into 
his  brain.  Gosh,  just  to  feel  that  old  stock- 
just  to  run  his  calloused  hands  along  that 
cold  steel.  . . . 

He  rose  half-consciously  from  his  chair. 
Suddenly,  he  felt  strong.  He  felt  full  of 
youth  and  vibrant  with  energy.  He  tensed 
his  muscles,  and  he  had  never  felt  better  in 
his  life.  He  bent  his  legs,  stretched  them, 
marvelling  at  the  smoothness  of  his  joints  and 
ease  of  his  muscle  movements. 

He  looked  again  at  the  deer  mountings  on 
the  wall.  Again  he  hit  the  wilderness  trails. 
Again  he  sat  by  a lonely  forest  campfire,  rifle 
slung  across  his  knees.  Again  he  heard  the 
song  of  a backwoods  river,  the  plunge  of  a 
natural  waterfall.  Again  he  heard  the  twilight 
bark  of  the  fox  and  the  snort  of  the  deer. 
He  saw  a far-flung  sunset,  a vast  sheet  of 
fire  broken  by  the  dark  outline  of  the  sharp- 
pointed  pines.  He  saw  a buddy,  black- 
whiskered  and  clothed  in  heavy  backwoods 


By  A.  B.  Champlain 

as  we  reach  warmer  and  more  damp  areas. 
In  some  regions  chigger  mites  are  suspected 
of  transmitting  certain  diseases  of  man  but 
no  cases  have  come  to  our  immediate  atten- 
tion. As  some  persons  seem  to  be  immune  | 
to  the  attacks  of  chiggers.  I will  close  with 
the  hope  that  you  come  in  this  class  and 
that  you  can  wade  the  brush  and  briars  with  ' 
impunity. 


Continued  from  Page  27 

clothing  that  smelled  of  woods-smoke  and 
tobacco. 

Love  the  forest?  It  was  as  a god  to  him. 
The  restless  winds  in  the  trees  were  as  a 
hymn,  and  the  cries  of  the  children  of  the 
wild  as  a choir.  Now  this  love  was  giving 
him  a new  life.  He  felt  capable  of  walking  I 
a hundred  miles.  Years  had  peeled  off  him  1 
until  he  stood  tall  and  husky  and  clean  of 
face  and  limb.  He  hurried  out  into  the 
kitchen,  not  knowing  where  he  was  going  or 
why. 

A feminine  voice  snapped  him  to  cold 
reality.  “Well,  old  man,  what’s  gotten  into 
you?” 

“Huh?  O — I — ah  — ” 

Then  he  noticed  the  \ oman  held  out  a bag 
of  pills.  “It’s  time  to  take  these — ” 

Slowly,  ever  so  slowly,  his  shoulders  sagged 
again,  and  the  hopelessness  crept  again  into 
his  features.  He  held  out  his  hands  to  receive 
the  pills.  Then  somebody  opened  the  door 
and  a cold  draft  drifted  over  his  body.  Boy, 
and  was  that  cold!  Fie  remembered  the  ten 
degrees. 

“Gosh,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  see  how  those  fel- 
lows stand  it  hunting  today,  do  you?” 

The  woman  said  nothing.  But  she  smiled 
knowingly.  She  knew  in  her  heart  that  Old 
Charley  had  been  out  there  hunting,  too,  all 
that  morning.  And  she  knew  he’d  keep  on 
hunting  by  the  fireside  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 
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FOX  HUNTING 


PROBABLY  the  greatest  comment  on  scent 
was  by  Mr.  Jorrocks  in  Surtees’  “Hand- 
ley  Cross”.  “Constant  only  in  its  inconsist- 
ency! . . . there’s  nothing  so  queer  as  scent, 
’cep  a woman!”  Some  phases  of  the  subject 
however,  are  of  interest.  Along  the  cele- 
brated Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  the  native 
foxhunters  have  this  rule  of  thumb,  or  rather, 
rule  of  nose.  The  stick  their  heads  out  of 
the  kitchen  door  on  a hunting  morning,  and 
if  they  can  smell  their  Chick  Sales  edifice 
across  the  greensward  they  claim  it  will  be 
good  scenting.  The  trouble  with  this  is  that 
a man’s  nose  5V2  to  6 ft.  off  the  ground  may 
catch  a “rising”  scent,  when  a hound’s  nose, 
say  only  a foot  above  the  ground,  may  not 
get  it  at  all.  It  obviously  takes  a combination 


“OH,  MAN  BEHIND  THE  WHEEL” 

Oh,  man  behind  the  wheel 

Of  modern  motor  car  of  steel 

When  at  night  the  highway  you  must  ride 

Don’t  cast  all  caution  to  one  side. 

Wildlife  before  your  lights  must  run 
In  search  of  food  in  the  setting  sun 
Dim  your  beam,  do  not  confuse 
Don’t  run  it  down  in  abuse. 

Far  better  it  roam  the  starry  nights 
Than  be  the  victims  of  sad  plights 
Never  to  again  perpetuate  its  clan 
Under  God’s  immortal  plan. 

Please  heed  this  human  appeal 
Save  many  from  a crushing  wheel. 

On  the  highway  give  wildlife  a brake, 
Conscious  clear,  no  life  you’ll  take. 

— Frank  J.  Floss. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“Crow  shooting  has  been  good  so  far  this 
spring.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  them. 
I observed  one  flying  with  an  egg  in  its  bill 
the  other  day.  By  the  size  of  the  egg  it  could 
have  been  a grouse  egg.” — George  L.  Norris, 
District  Game  Protector,  Warren  County. 


Never  carry  a deer  or  bear  through  the 
woods  on  your  back.  More  than  one  hunter 
narrowly  escaped  a bullet  by  committing 
such  an  indiscretion. 


NOTES  « « « By  W.  NEWBOLD  ELY,  M.F.  H. 


of  wind,  moisture,  ground  temperature  and 
air  temperature  to  make  good  scenting.  That 
is  the  reason  why  there  are  so  few  really 
good  scenting  days  in  a whole  season — 
especially  in  this  country.  Another  fact  often 
not  realized  is  that  just  as  with  other  wild 
animals — and  humans  also,  as  our  B.  O.  les- 
sons in  the  magazine  ads  have  emphasized — 
the  scent  of  different  foxes  varies  a great 
deal;  some  always  leave  a strong  scent,  and 
hounds  can  run  them  on  almost  any  day, 
while  with  others  it  is  very  light  at  best. 

* * * * 

Following  crushed  grass  is  another  inter- 

esting phase.  My  friend,  L.  F.  Whitney,  in 
Connecticut,  has  proven  with  his  bloodhounds 
that  hounds  follow  the  scent  of  crushed  grass 
even  when  the  quarry  leaves  no  scent  of  its 
own.  This  is  also  referred  to  in  Mr.  Blodgett’s 
book  on  scent,  and  explains  why  a fox  will 
often  dash  into  a flock  of  sheep  or  a herd 
of  cattle  so  that  there  will  be  a stronger 
crushed  grass  scent  from  the  larger  animal. 

* * * * 

We  heard  recently  that  the  crop  had  some 

connection  with  taking  a cropper.  This  is 
incorrect.  In  the  old  hunting  prints  we  see 
the  scarlet  coated  gentlemen  holding  aloft  a 
long  handled  whip  with  lash.  The  whips  in 
some  cases  were  so  long  they  look  like  divin- 
ing rods.  Then  came  the  speeding  up  of  fox- 
hunting, and  the  young  bloods  shortened  the 
length— whereupon  their  hare  hunting  elders 


superciliously  looked  down  their  port  red- 
dened noses  and  called  them  cropped  whips, 
which  in  due  course  became  crops. 

* * * * 

Many  of  us  have  probably  noted  that  Irish 
horses  as  a rule  seem  particularly  well 
broken.  Whether  this  has  any  bearing  on  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Fraser  from  over- 
seas, is  hard  to  say,  but  it  is  interesting 
nevertheless:  “If  the  old-fashioned  hunter 

pulled  hard  a bit  at  times  it  mattered  little, 
as  he  was  a natural  jumper,  and  steadied 
himself  and  pricked  his  ears  when  an  obstacle 
was  in  front  of  him.  Many  today  are  ‘star- 
gazers’ and  take  a time  to  come  to  hand,  and, 
when  they  do,  how  many  of  them  are  safe 
over  timber?  They  chance  obstacles  very 
often,  and  cannot  be  called  real  hunters.  I 
never  think  that  they  have  a leg  to  spare  like 
the  shorter-striding  animal,  whose  hocks  are 
quickly  under  him  at  any  time.  The  best 
young  hunters  that  my  father  ever  had  were 
made  by  an  old  Irish  stud  groom  who  rode 
with  a running  rein  or  piece  of  blind  cord 
attached  to  the  breast-plate  ring  in  the  centre 
of  the  chest,  running  through  the  snaffle  bit 
rings  each  side  into  his  hands.  So  do  not 
have  the  rein  too  long,  let  it  go  when  the 
animal  jumps,  and  it  will  slide  up  his  neck, 
giving  him  complete  freedom.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  ride  the  horse  with  this  second 
rein  as  long  as  he  goes  well.  A single-reined 
snaffle  bridle  is  enough  to  use  with  this 
cord.”  Here  at  least  is  something  different 
for  those  making  hunters,  to  try. 


“I  had  a rather  unusual  report  the  other 
day  which  I am  quite  sure  is  dependable. 
Two  local  sportsmen  were  fishing  in  the 
Trout  Run  section  at  the  mouth  of  Sawdust, 
where  they  killed  two  large  rattlesnakes,  one 
eleven  and  the  other  thirteen  rattles.  They 
were  only  a few  feet  apart  and  a half-grown 
rabbit  was  sitting  between  the  two  snakes. 
It  still  sat  there  after  the  snakes  were  killed. 
These  men  then  went  on  down  the  creek, 


and  after  fishing  a couple  hours  they  returned 
and  found  the  rabbit  still  sitting  in  the  same 
spot.  Being  curious  to  determine  whether 
the  rabbit  was  injured  they  tried  to  chase  it, 
but  upon  touching  the  animal  it  fell  over, 
kicked  and  died.  It  had  probably  been 
bitten  by  one  of  the  snakes  and  they  could 
not  decide  which  should  eat  it.  The  poison 
probably  made  the  rabbit  sick  and  finally 
killed  it.”— Edward  L.  Shields,  Game  Pro- 
tecstor.  Elk  County. 
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“The  Last  Raft” — There  are  few  Pennsyl- 
vanians who  will  not  recall  the  thrilling, 
and  as  it  turned  out  to  be  ill-fated,  trip  of 
the  last  raft,  which  made  its  eventful  journey 
down  the  Susquehanna  River  in  March  1939. 
The  undertaking  aroused  nation-wide  inter- 
est, and  was  a pronounced  tribute  to  those 
pioneers  of  Pennsylvania  who  contributed 
their  bit  to  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth 
back  in  the  early  days  of  logging  and  lum- 
bering. Not  satisfied  to  commemorate  the 
episode  by  mere  demonstration  the  sponsor, 
R.  Dudley  Tonkin,  of  Tyrone,  recently  chron- 
icled not  only  the  story  of  the  trip,  but  a 
wealth  of  early  history  giving  the  back- 
ground of  rafting  days.  His  book  entitled 
“The  Last  Raft”,  which  is  well  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  symbols  reminiscent 
of  that  hazardous  early-day  industry,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  journey  itself,  is 
now  available  in  a limited  edition,  and  can 
be  purchased  from  the  Telegraph  Press,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  for  $1.50. 


“John  Kieran’s  Nature  Notes” — In  this 
delightful  book  John  Kiernan  presents  “some 
of  his  friends.”  Kieran,  New  York  Times 
sports  editor  and  enclycopedic  expert  on 
“Information  Please”  has  a profound  love  of 
nature.  Half  a hundred  word  pictures  of 
subjects  ranging  from  daisies  to  whales  and 
including  ducks,  hawks,  oaks,  bumble-bees, 
etc.,  are  found  in  his  book. 

Mr.  Kieran  does  not  make  any  pretense  of 
being  a systematic  naturalist  or  scientist,  but 
he  loves  the  outdoors  as  a sensitive,  keen 
and  close  observer  of  its  beauties  and  charm. 
His  deep  appreciation  of  nature  is  reflected 
throughout  the  entire  book.  Each  essay,  writ- 
ten in  simple  understandable  language,  will 
be  enjoyed  by  every  member  of  the  family. 
The  entire  book  can  be  read  over  and  over 
and  something  new  gained  with  each  read- 
ing. Illustrated  by  Fritz  Kredel,  published  by 
Doubleday  Doran  & Co.,  sells  for  $1.50. 


Photo  by  W.  K.  Mokle,  Bellefonte 


While  fishing:  in  Center  County  Mr.  Mokle  heard  a grouse  making  a lot  of  fuss  and  upon  in- 
vestigating found  the  bird  opposite  a brush  pile,  flapping  her  wings.  As  she  flew  around  I 
took  a look  and  found  a 5%-foot  blaeksnake  had  her  nest  of  eggs.  After  taking  a few  pictures, 
I killed  the  snake  and  found  that  it  had  swallowed  2 eggs.  That  evening  when  I returned  the 

mother  bird  was  back  on  the  nest. 


“On  Monday,  April  14,  a yearling  bear  was 
brought  to  my  home  by  a Mr.  Krouse,  who 
stated  that  the  animal  was  on  the  highway 
near  Keating  and  that  he  though  that  it  might 
be  injured  by  a car  if  not  removed.  The  bear 
was  in  a weakened  condition  and  apparently 
had  not  been  out  of  hibernation  very  long. 
After  being  fed  and  watered  the  little  fellow 
turned  real  lively  and  was  released  on  State 
Forest.” — Game  Protector  W.  J.  Brion,  Clin- 
ton County. 


“To  prevent  the  heavy  death  toll  of  wild- 
life, especially  deer,  along  highway  Route 
322,  a forest  thinning  was  made  with  WPA 
labor  for  a distance  of  18,000  feet  along  the 
highway  that  passes  over  State  Game  Lands 
No  33.  This  thinning  extended  from  the  road 
berm  back  100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  road- 
way. Aside  from  improving  the  appearance 
of  the  roadway,  opening  up  curves,  etc.,  the 
kill  of  wildlife  has  been  reduced  just  80 
percent  during  18  months  of  observation.” — 
Game  Protector  Elmer  Pilling,  Centre  Coun- 
ty. 


From  Mt.  Vernon,  Maine  comes  the  story 
of  a playful  scotty  that  chased  a ringneck 
pheasant  recently.  After  a brief  battle  the 
bird  strutted  away  from  a dead  dog. 


Game  Protector  Albert  Bachman,  Bedford 
County,  announced  the  arrival  of  Ellen  Louise 
Bachman  on  May  22. 


Photo  by  Chas.  P.  Stambaugh 

OUTDOOR  TRAGEDY 

Blackbird  accidentally  hangs  self  on  trout  leader  lost 
by  fisherman  when  it  became  snagged  on  branches 
of  tree  over  Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  near  Bow- 
mansdale.  Pa.  Game  Protector  Jos.  F.  Foreman 
of  Cumberland  County  Investigates. 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  A.  HUNTER,  ESQUIRE  — Episode  No.  6 


DEAR  YOU’VE  BEEN  WANTING  A v 
NEW  GUN  ALL  YEAR  SO  1 WANT 
YOU  TO  GO  TO  THE  BANK  AND 
DRAW  OUT  ENOUGH  TO  GET 
ONE-- AND  TO  BE  SURE  YOU 
DO  IT  T GAVE 


SHUCKS'.  THAT  ONLY  LEAVES 
ME  THIRTY-  FIVE  DOLLARS’ 

OH  WELL,  MAYBE  I CAN 
GET  A PRETTY  GOOD 
GUN  FOR  THAT' 


IM  ALE  READY,  DEAR.  OH,  \SN’T 
THAT  A GORGEOUS  DRESS,  LET 
ME  HAVE  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS 
OF  THAT  MONEY* 


HURRY,  DEAR.  GIVE  ME  TEN 
DOLLARS  MORE,  THEY'RE 
HAVING  A SPEC\AL  SALE 
ON  E\NGER\E  HERE! 


X 


AND  THAT  LEAVES  ME 
WITH  ONLY  TWENTV- 
FIVE  DOLLARS’ 
MAYBE  WITH  A 
LITTLE  BARGAIN- 
ING I CAN  GET 
SOMETHING 
FOR  THAT* 


QUICK,  GIVE  ME 
FIFTEEN  MORE 
DOLLARS  - I 
BOUGHT  THE 
MOST  BEAUTI- 
FUL DRAPES 


FOR  OUR 
WINDOWS' 


r AND  THAT  ^ 
MAKES  TEN 
DOLLARS 
LEFT.  1 
WONDER  IF 
I COULD  GET 
SOMETHING  FOR 
THAT  AT  A 
PAWN  SHOP? 


GEE,  I'M  SORRY*  MAYBE 
MY  BROTHER  CHARLES 
WILE  SELL  YOU  YOURS 
BACK  FOR  FIVE  DOLLARS. 


I THINK  I 
BETTER 
SEND  FOR 
THE  WAGON! 


CONSERVATION 

COMMANDMENT 


Thou  shalt  inherit  the  holy  earth  as  a faithful  steward,  con- 
serving its  resources  and  productivity  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Thou  shalt  safeguard  thy  fields  from  soil  erosion,  thy  living 
waters  from  drying  up,  thy  forests  from  desolation,  and  protect 
thy  hills  from  overgrazing  by  the  herds,  that  thy  descendants 
may  have  abundance  forever.  If  any  shall  fail  in  this  steward- 
ship of  the  land  thy  fruitful  fields  shall  become  sterile,  stony 
ground  and  wasting  gullies,  and  thy  descendants  shall  decrease 
and  live  in  poverty  or  perish  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 


— California  Conservationist 
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CONSERVATION  means  wise  use.  Last  year  a wholehearted  attempt  was  made 
jointly  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  Sportsmen's  organizations,  and  the  Game  Commission  to 
conserve  and  make  wise  use  of  deer  skins.  That  attempt  was  successful  only  to  a small 
degree  because  of  misunderstanding  and  some  confusion,  as  is  explained  in  the  article 
appearing  on  page  3 of  this  issue. 

This  year  another  effort  will  be  made  to  accomplish  the  same  objective.  Deer 
skins  can  be  tanned  and  fashioned  into  many  useful  articles,  such  as  moccasins, 
money  belts,  etc.,  for  those  serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  this  country.  Naturally  the 
undertaking  requires  a little  time,  a little  effort,  a little  money.  It  also  requires  co- 
ordination, mutual  understanding,  and  agreement. 

However,  a good  job  can  be  done  if  all  concerned  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a little 
of  one  thing  or  another.  Ere  this  issue  is  in  print  Scouts  and  sportsmen  will  have 
been  asked  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible.  Different  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lem will  have  been  presented,  and  instructions  for  tanning  skins  will  have  been  pre- 
pared for  those  who  are  interested  in  doing  the  job  themselves. 

Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  promote  a worthy  cause.  In  the  past  thousands 
of  deer  skins  were  wasted  because  of  thoughtlessness  or  indifference.  We  cannot 
approve  or  condone  that  waste  and  still  call  ourselves  sportsmen,  conservationists, 
or  Boy  Scouts.  Neither  can  we  afford  to  lessen  our  proud  standards  and  ideals  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  acclaim  us  as  public  benefactors.  We  must  do  our  level  best 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  program.  There  must  be  no  shirking  of  responsibilities; 
there  must  be  no  turning  back. 


ANTICIPATION 


LIBERAL  Game  Seasons  and  Big  Limits  were  declared  by  the  Commission  at  its 
meeting  on  July  10,  after  making  a careful  analysis  of  reports  from  Field  Officers 
and  numerous  other  sources,  including  conferences  with  leaders  of  the  organized  sports- 
men and  other  interested  groups,  all  of  which  were  encouraging.  A detailed  account 
of  the  Commission's  action,  together  with  a complete  list  of  the  seasons  and  bag  limits, 
will  be  found  on  page  20. 

The  general  outlook  for  the  coming  hunting  season  is  good,  and  there  should  be 
an  adequate  supply  of  all  kinds  of  small  game  this  fall  despite  the  fact  that  forest  fires 
in  many  portions  of  the  State  took  a high  toll  of  such  species  as  grouse  and  rabbits, 
that  the  appalling  number  of  field  fires  this  spring  also  helped  to  decimate  the  sup- 
ply, and  that  the  elements  and  harvesting  operations  likewise  thinned  the  ranks  of  cer- 
tain species.  However,  an  excellent  nesting  and  breeding  season  helped  to  off-set 
these  unfavorable  factors. 


Pea4^ylua+tia  <JiilLndel 

Pennsylvania’s  lovely  hillsides,  etched  against  the  autumn  sky, 
Rise,  breathtaking  in  their  beauty,  to  a nature  lover’s  eye. 

We  have  heard,  in  song  and  story, 

Of  the  lands  across  the  sea, 

SUNNY  France  and  SUNNY  Italy  are  described  to  you  and  me. 
The  blue  Alsatian  Mountains,  and  the  Alps  in  winter  snow 
Have  been  painted  by  great  artists,  that  their  gradeur  we  may  know. 
But  for  sheer,  heart-catching  beauty, 

We  have  something  tops  them  all — 

Our  own  Pennsylvania  hillsides,  when  the  leaves  turn  in  the  fall! 

M.  J.  LAMB,  Erie,  Pa. 
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YOUR  HIDE  PLEASE,  MR.  DEER 

Herein  are  some  interesting  and  amusing  reports  from  Scout  Executives  who 
cooperated  in  the  deer  skin  tanning  program  last  winter. 


Wherein  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
dropped  a splendid  idea  into  the  laps  of  the  Keystone  State 
Sportsmen  and  Boy  Scouts.  It  really  has  merit. 

WHEN  Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  of  the  Game  Commission, 
who  also  happens  to  be  a member  of  the  National  Boy 
Scout  Council,  told  Keystone  hunters  and  Boy  Scouts  that  they 
could  contribute  much  to  the  National  Defense  Program  by  having 
deer  hides  tanned  and  made  up  into  money  belts,  moccasins,  etc., 
for  the  use  of  men  called  to  the  military  service,  he  didn’t  expect 
his  idea  to  take  the  form  of  a bombshell  and  go  exploding  all  over 
the  country.  Not  only  did  the  suggestion  scatter  to  the  four  winds, 
it  catapulated  hither,  thither  and  yon,  was  received  with  varying 
degrees  of  enthusiasm. 

The  idea  was  that  sportsmen’s  associations  were  to  have  the  hides 
tanned  at  their  own  expense  and  then  turn  them  over  to  Boy  Scouts 
for  making  into  leather  equipment.  The  entire  program  had  the 
green  light  as  far  as  the  National  and  Regional  Boy  Scout  Head- 
quarters was  concerned,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  or  waste  of 


time  in  their  getting  behind  it  in  a well  organized  and  effective 
manner.  To  them  it  was  a worthwhile  enterprise  and  all  Scout 
Executives  in  the  state  went  at  it  hammer  and  tongs  and  lined  up 
their  respective  troops,  especially  those  versed  in  leather-craft,  so 
that  they  would  be  ready  to  carry  on  from  the  very  moment  the 
first  tanned  deer  skin  was  turned  over  to  them. 

Realizing  that  some  sportsmen  and  Scouts  might  want  to  tan 
their  own  deer  skins,  the  Commission,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Field  and  Stream  magazine,  reprinted  10,000  copies  of  an  article 
entitled  “Tanning  Buckskin”,  by  Glenn  R.  Verman.  These  were 
widely  distributed  and  are  still  much  in  demand. 

Incidentally,  the  gesture  was  not  without  a certain  amount  of 
humor.  I was  privileged  to  read  a query  sent  to  all  of  the  Scout 
Executives  by  Paul  H.  Love,  Regional  Director  at  Philadelphia  in 
which  he,  in  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  addressed  his  cohorts  in  the 
following  manner: 

“Fellow  Buckskin  Men:  I have  heard  and  read  some  interesting 
reports  on  results  from  what  someone  dubbed  our  ‘skin  game’. 

(Please  Turn  Page) 


Boy  Scouts  of  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania,  received  raw  deer  skins,  tanned  them  and  produced  the  finished  articles. 
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YOUR  HIDE  PLEASE,  MR.  DEER 


The  hair  is  removed  by  placing  the  hide  on  an  oval  beam  and  pushing  the  hair 

off  by  hand. 


Would  you  mind  preparing  a preliminary  statement  describing  your 
experiences  in  your  Council?  Give  the  approximate  number  of 
hides  made  available  by  hunters  and  sportsmen’s  organizations  in 
your  Council.  Were  they  tanned  when  you  received  them  or  did 
you  receive  raw  hides  and  arrange  to  have  them  tanned?  How 
many  money  belts  have  been  made  so  far  in  your  Council?  How 
many  of  your  troops  are  working  on  this  project?” 

I also  had  the  privilege  of  reading  a number  of  replies  to  Mr. 
Love’s  query  which  I hereinafter  quote:  “Dear  Buck  Skinner: 

Yeah,  18  or  20  years  ago  I learned  the  ‘skin’  game  in  the  lumber 
camps  of  Minnesota.  You  know  . . . the  old  shell  and  pea  game 
and  three  card  tricks,  but  Buck  I’ve  never  barged  into  a skin  game 
the  like  of  this  one.  Why  those  hombres  that  want  to  skin  us 
call  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  leave  their  skins  on  the  front 
door  steps,  and  get  mad  if  you  don’t  want  to  be  skinned. 

“Listen  Buck  . . . here’s  the  best  one.  Phone  rings  11:00  P.  M.  I 
say  hello  . . . sure  I was  in  bed  ...  all  Scout  Executives  are  at 
eleven.  The  guy  on  the  other  end  wants  to  know  ...  ‘Is  this  the 
Chief?’  ...  So  I ask  him  what  chief — fire  . . . police  ...  or  Indian. 
‘No  . . . the  guy  yells  back,  the  Scout  Chief’  ...  I admits  it,  and 
asks  what  he  wants.  He  says,  ‘This  is  the  Ice  & Storage  Plant 
and  we  have  fifty  deer  hides  out  here  . . . where  do  you  want  ’em.’ 
It  took  the  Chief’s  Squaw  an  hour  to  revive  him. 

“Yeah,  Buck  . . . we  have  a couple  hundred  of  the  darn  things  . . . 
at  the  tannery  . . . nope,  no  one  had  ’em  tanned  . . . yet. 

“But  say  some  of  the  guys  out  in  the  country  are  tanning  their 
own  . . . but  haven’t  seen  any  of  the  results  . . . only  smelled  it  on 
'em  when  they  came  in.  . . . If  I can  find  any  I’ll  send  ’em  along. 
No  money  belts  have  showed  up  either  . . . too  early  yet  ...  if  they 
had  what’d  we  put  in  ’em?” 

All  joking  aside,  this  Scout  Executive  was  not  only  the  one  who 
was  up  against  such  a proposition,  but  despite  all  the  reverses,  the 
trials,  and  tribulations,  much  good  was  accomplished,  many  hides 
will  have  been  tanned,  and  numerous  useful  items  will  have  been 
made  before  another  hunting  season  rolls  around.  Undoubtedly  the 


program  will  be  promoted,  as  it  should  be,  as  a nation-wide  project 
to  utilize  a wildlife  resource  which  is  right  at  the  moment  causing 
grave  concern  to  more  than  one  country  in  Europe  because  they 
lack  a very  essential  by-product  of  it — leather. 

As  testimonials  from  other  scout  councils,  allow  me  to  quote  from 
several:  “We  have  a number  of  Scouts  doing  deer  skin  tanning, 

and  another  group  sent  the  skins  away  to  be  tanned.  I had  several 
calls  from  Scout  Executives  outside  of  the  state  who  would  have 
been  tickled  to  death  to  get  hold  of  hides  if  the  law  had  permitted. 
No  doubt  even  around  here  deer  hides  by  the  hundreds  were 
wasted.  Many  of  our  Scouts  and  their  dads  had  tanned  them 
before  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  and  although  some  useful 
articles  are  made  from  them,  many  of  the  hides  are  tanned  and 
just  kept  for  souvenirs  . . .” 

“Before  we  knew  what  had  happened,  we  received  more  than 
200  raw  hides  at  various  places  throughout  the  area.  No  one  wanted 
to  accept  the  responsibility  to  have  them  tanned  and  delivered  to 
us,  so  we  are  having  them  tanned  ourselves  and  shall  try  to  make 
them  available  to  the  troops.  Experience  here  indicates  the  ex- 
treme desirability  of  much  more  thought  and  preparation  on  the 
part  of  sportmen’s  groups,  etc.,  before  such  a project  is  launched 
again.  . . .” 

“We  have  received  over  50  deer  hides  which  the  Explorer  Scouts 
are  tanning  under  the  leadership  of  a local  Taxidermy  Hob- 
byist. . . .” 

“Approximately  275  raw  pelts  were  received  by  various  troops, 
using  Scout  Headquarters  as  a clearing  house.  The  hunters  would 
not  tan  them  or  have  them  tanned  themselves,  consequently  the 
troops  are  doing  their  own  tanning.  Next  year  we  plan  to  send 
all  our  hides  to  one  tannery  and  let  the  troops  pay  for  them  as 
they  draw  them  out.  In  other  words  we’ll  establish  a deer  hide 
bank.  . . .” 

“Several  hundred  deer  hides  have  been  collected  and  turned 
over  to  a local  tannery.  They  will  tan  these  hides  and  if  we  can 
find  sponsors  for  one  hundred  or  more,  we  can  secure  them  for 


After  the  hides  have  been  in  the  lime  for  8 to  10  days,  they  are  removed,  washed 
well  with  cold  water  and  the  flesh  removed  from  the  hide. 
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$1.50  each.  We  are  experimenting  with  a form  of  hunter’s  mitten 
and  a simplified  money  belt.  . . .” 

“In  my  opinion,  so  far  as  this  area  is  concerned,  the  project  was 
a failure.  This  does  not  mean  it  couldn’t  be  successfully  conducted 
another  year  if  sufficient  time  were  allowed  for  contacts  with 
various  clubs  in  this  locality.  My  observations  during  deer  season 
leads  me  to  believe  that  75%  of  the  deer  killed  in  these  three 
counties  are  taken  from  here  to  Pittsburgh,  Erie,  and  Philadelphia 
areas,  and  in  all  probability  it  is  in  the  city  areas  where  the  best 
results  can  be  attained.  . . .” 

“This  club  gathered  approximately  40  hides  from  the  hunters. 
We  turned  several  of  the  ‘green’  hides  over  to  Scouts  who  wished 
to  tan  them,  and  are  having  the  remainder  tanned  for  both  the 
Scouts  and  members  of  our  sportsmen’s  club.  . . 

“We  have  had  presented  to  us  approximately  100  deer  skins,  all 
untanned.  Some  are  being  tanned  by  individual  Scouts,  and  60 
were  turned  over  to  a local  taxidermist  to  be  tanned  for  Troop 
projects.  . . 

“There  have  been  abut  175  hides  turned  in  by  the  local  sports- 
men’s club  to  be  tanned.  These  have  been  salted  down  and  will 
be  tanned  as  soon  as  the  club  has  raised  sufficient  money.  . . 

“Our  Council  certainly  did  have  experience  with  deer  skins. 
We  simply  put  a small  article  in  the  newspaper  and  the  people 
flooded  us  with  skins.  We  collected  and  now  have  at  the  tannery 
254  hides.  We  could  have  had  twice  this  number.  Of  course  the 
cost  of  tanning  prohibited  our  sending  more  to  the  tannery,  but 
many  of  our  scouts  are  tanning  their  own.  At  least  one  hundred 
will  be  tanned  this  way,  whereupon  we  will  cooperate  with  you  in 
any  way  possible  in  making  money  belts  or  anything  else.  . . .” 

“In  all,  we  estimate  that  there  were  about  50  hides  available. 
We  managed  to  prevail  upon  eight  or  ten  troops  to  try  tanning 
process.  . . 

“At  first,  the  project  seemed  to  be  a very  challenging  one;  but 
when  we  began  getting  the  raw  hides,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
we  were  up  against  an  impractical  situation.  The  project  was 
announced  to  have  the  hides  tanned  before  delivery  to  the  Boy 
Scouts.  The  Game  Commission  should  start  working  with  the 
hunting  clubs  around  the  first  of  September  or  even  sooner.  We  in 
the  Council  should  not  send  out  publicity  about  wanting  deer  skins 
but  should  get  in  direct  contact  with  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
hunting  clubs  in  our  area,  clearly  stating  that  we  are  only  interested 
in  tanned  hides.  . . 

“The  whole  matter  was  quite  humorous,  almost  to  the  point  of 
being  provoking.  The  papers  advertised  that  the  Boy  Scouts  were 
collecting  deer  hides,  consequently  we  here  at  the  office,  as  well 
as  our  Scoutmasters  and  Commissioners,  received  calls  from  all 
over  this  section  of  the  country  asking  the  Scouts  to  come  out 
and  get  the  hides.  At  one  time  we  had  15  hides  here  in  the  Council 
Office,  if  you  can  imagine  that.  Most  of  them  had  been  left  on  the 
steps  during  the  hours  the  office  was  closed.  Some  even  had  the 
head  and  hoofs  attached.  Not  one  was  tanned.  In  plain  words,  the 
whole  thing  was  a ‘mess’.  . . .” 

“The  local  sportsmen’s  club  of  McKeesport  agreed  to  have  25 
hides  tanned  for  the  Scouts.  They  will  be  turned  back  to  the 


The  hides  are  plaeed  in  a solution  of  lime  and  water  for  several  days  to  remove 
the  balance  of  the  hair  and  complete  the  liming  process.  The  hides  must  be 
turned  or  stirred  in  the  lime  every  two  or  three  days. 


The  hides  are  next  hung  up  on  racks  to  dry.  Photo  courtesy  Clearfield  Taxidermy 

Company. 


Council  Office  and  he  distributed  to  the  Troops.  The  Clairton 
Sportsmen’s  Club  is  considering  having  15  hides  tanned  for  the 
use  of  the  Troops  in  Clairton.  . . .” 

“Several  of  our  Troops  are  tanning  a few  hides  themselves  as  a 
Troop  Project.  The  hides  we  are  having  tanned  by  no  means 
represent  the  number  that  were  available.  I would  estimate  over 
150  hides  being  reported  to  our  units.  . . .” 

“The  results  have  not  been  too  outstanding.  One  club  became 
interested  and  collected  about  30  hides  which  they  have  sent  to 
the  tannery.  We  trust  the  clubs  will  give  them  all  to  us  for  those 
Troops  which  undertake  this  task  of  leather  article  production.  . . .” 
“We  know  of  three  different  troops  which  are  tanning  hides  them- 
selves. One  man  is  taking  care  of  eight,  and  another  is  taking  care 
of  twelve.  . . .” 

“What  a headache — 60  skins  (RAW) — Smelling  like  7th  Avenue 
Sewer — Phone — phone — phone — phone,  hide— hide — hide — , and  we 
finally  got  sore  and  hid.  County  sportsmen  donated  $150.00  to  tan 
hides.  . . .” 

“Did  you  ever  have  a bloody  deer  hide  in  your  office?  We  are 
not  using  slang  when  we  say  bloody.  Unfortunately,  we  broke  the 
news  about  wanting  all  the  deer  hides  we  could  get  as  soon  as  we 
got  the  original  announcement.  We  did  not  stress  that  they  should 
be  tanned  before  we  would  be  interested  in  them.  We  should  not 
have  sent  out  our  publicity  so  quickly  for  it  looks  as  if  we  will 
have  more  raw  hides  than  we  will  know  what  to  do  with.  If  you 
know  of  anyone  who  wants  a salted  deer  hide,  let  us  know.  We 
will  furnish  them  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Just  as  this  is 
being  written,  one  of  the  Scouts  brought  in  a hide,  complete  with 
head  and  hoofs.  I regret  to  say  that  the  weather  is  turning  warm 
and  something  has  got  to  be  done  about  this  very  soon.  . . .” 

From  the  foregoing  quotations  you  can  readily  see  what  a lot  of 
details  must  be  worked  out  and  a lot  of  good  organization  effected 
in  plenty  of  time  before  another  such  venture  is  undertaken. 

A resolution  approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  on  February  12  this  year  recommended  that  the  game 
code  be  revised  to  permit  the  sale  of  skins  from  legally  killed  deer. 
If  such  a law  should  be  passed  it  would  mean  that  the  majority  of 
skins  would  find  their  way  into  the  channels  of  industry. 

There  are  many  places  in  this  world  for  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  by-products  which  can  be  made  from  tanned  deer 
hides,  but  if  we  condone  their  waste  without  trying  to  save  them, 
whether  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war,  we  are  certainly  not 
good  conservationists  and  even  poorer  citizens. 

Since  the  idea  first  originated  in  the  Keystone  State,  and  since 
that  state  is  pretty  well  equipped  with  statistics  concerning  its 
game  kill  over  a period  of  years,  I took  the  liberty  of  checking 
on  the  number  of  deer  taken  since  1915.  In  total  it  amounts  to 
67,243.  During  the  year  1939  alone,  for  instance,  49,106  legal  bucks 
and  14,581  legal  anterless  deer  were  taken,  a total  of  63,687.  Sup- 
pose that  sportsmen  had  cooperated  to  the  end  that  25,000  of  those 
deer  hides  were  tanned  and  turned  over  to  the  Scouts. 

On  good  authority  we  have  it  that  four  good  pair  of  gloves  can 
be  made  from  the  average  hide  in  good  condition;  that  a good  deer 
hide  will  also  produce  three  to  five  pairs  of  moccasins,  or  that  a 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Pumphouse  ruins  at  Freidensville.  Pa.  Once  the  home  of  the  largest  mine  pump  in  the  world. 
Now  the  home  of  a pair  of  barn  owls.  The  owls  roost  in  the  chimneys  and  nest  in  recess 

in  the  wall. 


A BIRD  of  mystery  is  the  barn  owl  or 
“Monkey-faced  Owl.”  So  many  per- 
sons, many  of  them  good  bird  students,  have 
never  seen  a barn  owl  that  it  is  considered 
a rare  bird  in  many  regions  of  the  state 
where  it  is  really  quite  common.  Often 
when  one  is  accidentally  captured  it  is  either 
clubbed  to  death  or  ungraciously  stuffed  into 
a box  and  becomes  an  object  of  wonder  and 
indeed  no  little  fear  to  anyone  who  sees  it. 
The  man  living  next  door  to  an  old  church 
where  a pair  has  been  living  for  years  may 
look  at  the  captive  bird  with  amazement 
and  state  that  he  has  never  heard  of  such  a 
bird.  Time  and  again  newspaper  articles  ap- 
pear telling  of  a queer  creature,  half  bird 
and  half  monkey  that  was  killed  or  captured 
locally. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  for  this  repu- 
tation of  mystery  that  a fairly  common  and 
highly  beneficial  bird  has  gained  for  itself. 
Bain  owls  are  nocturnal  and  rarely  appear 
until  after  dark  unless  routed  out  by  some 
enemy.  They  roost  and  nest  in  dark  cavities 
in  barns,  belfries,  ruined  buildings,  holes  in 
abandoned  stone  quarries  or  almost  any  other 
dark  recess  whch  is  seldom  frequented  by 
man.  Their  flight  is  as  silent  as  a ball  of 
down  blown  by  a light  breeze.  The  rather 
large  series  of  different  calls  which  they  utter 
in  times  of  hunger,  love-making,  anger,  fear, 
etc.,  are  like  those  of  no  other  creature  and 
are  difficult  to  identify  with  the  bird  itself. 
Finally,  the  appearance  of  the  bird  with  its 
soft  and  very  beautiful  plumage,  its  peculiar 
but  rather  ungainly  shape  and  its  human- 


like face  and  eyes  give  it  an  air  of  mystery 
that  immediately  attracts  attention  of  every- 
one who  does  not  know  the  bird  from  per- 
sonal experience. 

In  spite  of  all  this  air  of  mystery  the  barn 
owl  is  not  a mysterious  bird.  Compared  with 
many  of  our  other  birds  of  prey  its  ways  are 
rather  easy  to  learn.  It  seems  to  prefer  areas 
which  are  rather  well-populated  by  man 
probably  because  of  the  abundance  of  nesting 
sites  and  the  abundance  of  rats  and  mice  in 
such  areas.  Sometimes  the  nesting  sites  are 
easily  accessible  and  the  birds  soon  lose  much 
of  their  fear  for  the  invading  human  who 
desires  to  study  them,  and  they  go  about 
their  business  much  as  usual.  Roosting  and 
nesting  sites  are  easily  found  by  watching  for 
the  white  excrement  and  the  numerous  crop 
castings  on  the  ground  beneath.  The  food 
habits  are  conveniently  studied  by  gathering 
the  crop  castings  and  identifying  the  bones, 
and  sometimes  hair  and  feathers  found  in 
them.  By  keeping  an  individual  bird  in 
captivity  from  its  early  fledgeling  days  until 
adulthood,  many  of  the  psychological  traits 
may  be  observed  in  a completely  tamed  bird. 

We  have  become  interested  in  these  birds 
and  have  been  carrying  on  studies  of  them 
for  some  time.  Like  any  inquiry  into  the  in- 
timate life  of  any  wild  creature,  these  studies 
become  more  fascinating  as  they  advance. 
The  analyses  of  the  castings  are  especially 
interesting.  These  castings  or  pellets  consist 
of  bones,  teeth,  hair,  feathers  and  toenails 
of  the  animals  eaten,  lightly  glued  together 
by  secretions  of  the  crop.  They  are  disgorged 


about  5 to  10  hours  after  the  meal  is  eaten. 
All  the  birds  of  prey  and  crows  and  ravens 
disgorge  such  pellets.  Those  of  the  bam  owl 
average  about  1 inch  in  diameter  by 
inches  in  length.  Since  the  bam  owl  after  a 
night  of  hunting  usually  retires  to  the  same 
roosting  site  to  digest  its  food,  the  castings 
often  collect  under  the  roosting  sites  in  large 
numbers.  Often  % to  % of  a bushel  may  be 
collected  in  one  place  and  upon  analysis  will 
yield  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  small 
mammal  skulls  and  jaw  bones.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  bones  isolated  from  the  pellets  is 
a difficult  task  and  depends  on  a knowledge 
of  the  small  mammals  and  to  a lesser  extent 
the  small  birds  and  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  their  teeth,  skulls  and  jaw 
bones.  The  following  list  of  animals  were 
eaten  by  several  pairs  of  barn  owls  residing 
in  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania: 

817  Meadow  mice  Microtus  pennsylvanieus 
210  House  mice  Mus  muse  ulus 
103  Deer  mice  Peromyscus  leucopus 
5 Pine  mice  Pltomys  pinetorum 
103  Jumping  mice,  Zapus  hudsonius 

1 Lemming  mouse  Synaptomys  cooperi 
12  Cottontail  rabbits  Sylvilagus  floridanus, 
all  young 

31  Bam  rats  Rattus  norvegicus 
240  Short-tailed  shrews  Blarina  brevicauda 
5 Common  moles  Scalopus  aquaticus 
26  Star-nosed  moles  Condylura  cristata 
3 Pigmy  shrews  Cryptotis  parva 
40  Sparrows,  mostly  English  sparrows 
Passer  domesticus 
12  Starlings  Stumus  vulgaris 
1 Chickadee  Peuthestes  atricapillus 
1 Opossum  Didelphis  virginiana  (young) 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  the 
economic  status  of  the  barn  owl  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  is  decidedly  on  the  side  bene- 
ficial to  man.  It  is  probably  our  most  valu- 
able bird  of  prey.  Of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  hard  and  fast  statement  con- 
cerning the  position  of  any  wild  animal  as 
an  asset  or  a liability  to  the  interests  of  man. 
A great-horned  owl  that  eats  20  rabbits  and 
3 barn  rats  in  3 weeks  may  be  beneficial  or 
detrimental  depending  on  the  abundance  of 
rabbits  in  that  region,  their  general  health, 
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whether  they  are  girdling  valuable  trees  or 
not,  and  what  the  rats  are  eating.  The  3 
rats  may  destroy  many  more  valuable  plants 
and  animals  in  a short  time  than  the  20 
rabbits  are  worth.  The  meadow  mouse,  com- 
monest animal  in  the  bam  owl’s  diet,  may 
be  extremely  detrimental  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  abundance  and  environmental  rela- 
tions, and  again  it  may  be  beneficial  by  de- 
stroying insects,  eating  weed  seeds,  planting 
tree  seeds,  or  in  many  other  ways.  No  longer 
do  economic  ornithologists  lump  birds  in  two 
classes,  good  and  bad.  Without  exception,  all 
wild  creatures  are  both  beneficial  and  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  man  and  the  status 
of  any  individual  depends  on  the  peculiar  set 
of  environmental  conditions  under  which  it 
lives. 

However,  there  is  little  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  barn  owl.  Most  of  the  small  birds 
it  eats  are  starlings  and  house  sparrows  both 
of  which  are  often  serious  enemies  of  our 
native  birds.  The  number  of  game  animals 
is  insignificant.  Rabbits  were  taken  only 
when  quite  young  and  then  in  small  num- 
bers although  there  is  a high  population  of 
rabbits  in  the  areas  where  the  pellets  were 
collected.  Two  sets  of  feet  of  half-grown 
ringneck  pheasants  were  found  in  one  nest 
hole.  It  is  doubtful  that  these  were  actually 
killed  by  the  owls.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  they  were  picked  up  from  a nearby  road- 
way where  numerous  pheasants  are  killed 
each  year  by  cars.  From  observations  made 
on  our  tame  owl  it  is  indicated  that  they  will 
kill  no  animals  larger  than  an  average-sized 
rat.  Toward  larger  animals  the  owl  shows 
only  mild  interest  and  toward  animals  as 
large  as  full-grown  rabbits  the  killing  in- 
stinct is  replaced  by  fear.  When  dead  spar- 
rows and  dead  mice  are  offered  to  the  owl 
as  food,  it  invariably  picks  the  mice  first. 

The  fact  that  bam  owls  tend  to  live  on 
farm  land  and  in  cities  and  town  .makes  them 
the  most  beneficial  owls  we  hav&.  The  long- 


Baby  gays,  “I  want  some  too.” 


Ruins  at  Freemansburg.  Bam  owls  nest  in  recess  at  the  right. 


eared  owl  has  equally  beneficial  food  habits 
but  confines  most  of  its  hunting  to  the  wood- 
lands. The  short-eared  owl,  another  excellent 
owl,  is  rather  rare  in  Pennsylvania  except 
during  certain  migrations.  The  little  screech 
owl,  although  in  general  a beneficial  bird, 
has  the  habit  of  picking  both  young  and 
adult  birds  from  their  nests  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  We  have  no  evidence  of  this  habit 
among  barn  owls.  Bam  owls  spend  most  of 
the  night  weaving  back  and  forth  over  mead- 
ows and  fields,  over  vacant  lots  in  towns, 
and  around  farm  buildings  ever  on  the  alert 
for  rats,  mice,  shrews  and  moles. 

The  numbers  of  these  small  mammals 
caught  is  astonishing,  especially  so  when 
young  owls  are  in  the  nest.  There  may  be  as 
many  as  nine  young  birds  or  even  more  in 
one  nestful.  At  two  weeks  of  age  our  young 
owl  took  on  an  average,  eight  mice  a day. 
At  this  rate  of  feeding  it  grew  about  as  fast 
as  the  young  left  in  the  nest.  With  9 young 
in  the  nest  this  would  mean  about  72  house 
mice  per  night  plus  about  15  more  to  keep 
the  parents  well  fed.  Meadow  mice  are  about 
twice  as  large  as  house  mice,  so  only  50 
would  be  necessary.  This  rate  must  be  kept 
up  until  the  young  birds  have  well-grown 
bones  and  feathers.  One  night  of  starvation 
means  hunger  streaks  in  the  feathers  and 
ruined  plumage.  We  have  found  that  48 
hours  without  proper  food;  i.  e.,  the  entire 
bodies  of  small  mammals,  brings  on  a fatal 
case  of  rickets  with  broken  wing  and  leg 
bones  and  a slow  death.  Throughout  the 
nesting  season  a constant  stream  of  small 
mammals  is  brought  to  the  young  by  the  parent 
birds.  Their  hunting  ability  is  so  good  that 
they  not  only  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them  but  usually  have  a reserve  supply  of 
5 to  10  mice  or  rats  piled  up  in  a comer  of 
the  nesting  cavity.  It  would  seem  that  with 


such  hunting  the  supply  of  food  animals 
would  soon  be  exhausted.  However,  these 
rats,  mice  and  shrews  have  enormous  powers 
of  reproduction.  All  start  breeding  when  only 
a few  weeks  old  and  bear  young  throughout 
the  year.  The  supply  seems  inexhaustible. 
The  owls  merely  keep  the  numbers  down  to 
a reasonable  degree. 

The  tame  owl  which  has  been  named 
“Barney”  has  been  a constant  source  of  in- 
terest and  not  a few  laughs.  Since  it  has 
no  fear  of  humans  its  reactions  may  be 
watched  without  the  cloak  of  distrust  and 
alertness  which  modifies  them  in  a wild  bird. 
It  has  a great  amount  of  curiosity  and  ex- 
amines sticks,  feathers,  airplanes  and  humans 
with  great  interest.  There  is  a well-developed 
instinct  for  play  which  probably  would  never 
be  discovered  in  a wild  bird.  Small  sticks 
and  stones  are  pounced  upon  and  pulled  and 
pushed  around  much  as  a puppy  worries  a 
bone.  The  purpose  of  the  play  is  obviously 
practice  in  clutching  food  animals.  The  abil- 
ity to  clutch  an  object  rapidly  with  one  or 
both  feet  is  not  very  well  developed  in  the 
young  bird.  As  time  goes  on  the  clutching 
reaction  speeds  up  until  in  the  adult  the 
movement  can  scarcely  be  seen.  Accuracy 
increases  correspondingly.  Since  the  life  of 
the  adult  bird  and  that  of  its  young  depends 
on  this  ability  to  grasp  moving  objects,  it 
finally  develops  to  a marvelous  skill.  The 
other  movements  of  wings  or  body  are  rather 
slow  and  deliberate. 

Observations  on  this  tame  owl  have  also 
shown  how  false  some  of  the  widespread 
ideas  concerning  owls  may  be.  Bam  owls 
can  see  much  better  in  the  daytime  than  at 
night.  This  bird  can  see  a white  mouse  at 
about  20  feet  on  a fairly  dark  night  but  not 
much  beyond  that  distance.  During  the  day- 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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The  Conservation  Laboratory  is  located  near  beautiful  Lake  Hope  in  Zaleski  State  Forest. 


Above:  Dr.  A.  C.  Bunce  of  Iowa  State  College  presenting  a lecture  in  conservation  economics. 
Informality  predominated  throughout  the  camp  and  lent  greatly  toward  the  success  of  the 
program.  Below:  From  the  museum,  classes  were  taken  outdoors  to  study  and  observe  nature’s 

activities  first  hand. 
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Editor’s  Note : In  order  that  the  gospel 
of  conservation  can  he  preached  more  wide- 
ly throughout  our  school  system  teachers 
must  first  be  equipped  properly  to  handle 
this  subject.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
no  well-rounded-out  courses  including  all 
the  variable  phases  of  conservation  in  the 
State.  True,  fine  work  is  being  done  through 
the  State  College  Nature  Camp,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  George  Green,  and 
by  several  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges. 
However,  it  seems  that  a program  much 
wider  in  scope  is  needed.  A brief  resume 
of  what  Ohio  is  doing  to  educate  her  teach- 
ers follows : 

SCHOOL  day  memories  grow  more  dear  as 
the  years  speed  by  in  this  busy  world 
and  as  those  recollections  grow  dearer,  I 
think  we  forget  some  of  the  bitterness  of 
school  day  experiences.  Perhaps  its  better 
that  way,  and  then  again,  well — what  I am 
thinking  of  is  not  without  a trace  of  worm- 
wood. 

Its  plenty  tough  for  a youngster  to  lay 
aside  his  fishin’  pole,  put  on  his  shoes  once 
more  and  go  back  to  school.  I know  its  tough, 
because  I haven’t  forgotten. 

Remember  that  first  morning  as  you  made 
your  way  along  the  path  through  the  woods 
towards  school.  You  didn’t  follow  the  main 
path,  you  took  the  narrow  path  that  zig- 
zagged around  the  big  patch  of  honeysuckle, 
and  came  out  at  the  edge  of  the  sumac  grove. 
The  air  was  sweet  and  cool,  and  as  you  fondl- 
ed a crimson  staghorn  leaf  and  looked  across 
the  field  towards  the  school  something  inside 
of  you  rebelled.  You  knew  that  when  those 
doors  closed  behind  you  the  world  seemed  to 
stop  moving.  But  you  had  to  go — so  you 
went.  Then  just  outside  the  door,  as  the  last 
bell  was  ringing,  you  paused  and  took  a deep 
breath  and  plunged  inside. 

Cool  autumn  air  moved  softly  into  the  open 
windows  laden  with  bird  calls  and  the 
mingled  fragrance  of  September  fields.  And 
you  had  to  sit  there  with  the  knowledge  of 
having  left  the  beauties  and  mysteries  of 
nature  outside.  No — it  wasn’t  all  fun. 

Things  are  going  to  be  different,  however, 
different  very  soon.  Especially  for  the  young- 
sters in  certain  Ohio  schools.  And  there  is  a 
pretty  good  reason  for  this  difference.  A few 
years  ago  enough  people  in  Ohio  became  in- 
terested in  nature  and  conservation  to  estab- 
lish a school,  a school  for  school  teachers. 

In  late  June  and  early  July  of  this  year 
Mr.  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Public 
Information,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
and  I had  the  pleasure  of  attending  this 
school  for  a period  of  a week,  surely  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  and  enjoyable  weeks  of 
our  lives.  Located  in  Zaleski  State  Park, 
near  Zaleski,  Ohio,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
low  rolling  hills,  a CCO  camp  was  converted 
to  accommodate  both  men  and  women  school 
teachers. 

Under  the  direction  of  Ollie  E.  Fink  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  conservation  edu- 
cational programs  have  been  developed.  Plant 
Ecology  was  taught  by  Dr.  Dwight  Moore, 
head  of  the  Botany  Department,  University 
of  Arkansas.  Dr.  Lawrence  G.  Hicks,  Direc- 
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tor  of  the  Wildlife  Research  Station  of  Ohio 
State  University  presented  the  story  of  ani- 
mal ecology.  Teacher-students  grew  quite 
familiar  with  geology  and  soils  under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  C.  F.  Moses,  of  the 
Department  of  Geology  from  Muskingum  Col- 
lege, while  Dr.  A.  C.  Bunce  revealed  the  mys- 
teries of  argicultural  economics  and  sociol- 
ogy, and  their  relation  to  conservation.  Dr. 
Bunce  was  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Iowa  State  College.  In  charge  of  the  nature 
trail,  a popular  feature  of  the  camp,  was 
Arthur  R.  Harper,  field  supervisor  of  Con- 
servation Education  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

In  addition  to  these  well  qualified  men, 
whom  we  might  term  the  resident  laboratory 
staff,  were  many  other  speakers,  each  of 
whom  was  a qualified  expert  in  his  particular 
conservation  line.  Valuable  information  was 
conveyed  through  the  lectures  of  the  staff 
and  the  guest  speakers,  and  there  were  many 
other  teaching  devices,  which  not  only  con- 
veyed knowledge  and  facts,  but  which  arous- 
ed or  stimulated  a deep  rooted  interest  in 
conservation  practices. 

Numerous  field  trips  contributed  greatly  to 
the  teacher’s  ability  to  identify  the  various 
species  of  wildlife  and  plants,  and  to  better 
their  understanding  of  the  inter-relationship 
of  all  nature  with  man.  The  nature  trail 
which  led  out  of  camp  and  meandered  back 
over  the  hills  contributed  much  information 
along  this  line.  A camp  museum  composed 
of  a display  of  animals  and  plants  collected 
by  the  students  and  the  staff  made  it  possible 
for  all  to  share  in  the  unusual  field  discov- 
eries. 

The  camp  library  consisted  of  a good  selec- 
tion of  books  and  pamphlets  of  all  phases  of 
conservation  and  natural  science.  Kodachrome 
slides  and  motion  pictures  were  used  fre- 
quently as  a medium  of  clarifying  many  con- 
servation problems. 

We  were  greatly  impressed  by  what  was 
termed  the  plot  studies.  In  this  activity,  two 
students  were  assigned  to  a plot  of  two  acres 
in  size,  and  were  required  to  make  a detailed 
study  of  the  general  topography  of  the  area, 
the  plant  and  animal  distribution,  and  the 
inter-relationship  among  the  three.  The  plot 
study  is  one  of  the  really  fascinating  means 
of  acquainting  students  with  the  inter-rela- 
tionship between  plants,  animals,  erosion,  and 
man,  and  the  necessity  for  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

It  is  a comparatively  simple  matter  for  a 
teacher  to  secure  permission  to  establish 
these  plot  studies  in  an  area  not  too  far  from 
school.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  quicker 
method  of  teaching  or  any  more  effective 
means  of  acquiring  appreciation  than  through 
personal  experience.  The  plot  study  system 
is  an  excellent  way  to  gain  that  personal  ex- 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 


“I>0£-rolling;”  disclosed  many  types  of  life  to  be  found  on  the  forest  floor. 


Above:  Rain  failed  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  campers  and  they  continued  their  field 

studies  in  various  attire.  Below:  Group  discussions  after  the  class  and  field  work  of  the  day 
stimulated  many  new  ideas  in  conservation  education. 
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MANY  of  us  are  prone  to  look  upon  hunt. 

ing  regulations  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion as  practices  of  recent  origin.  Yet  no 
concept  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Hunting  for  food  or  recreation,  one  of  man’s 
principal  pursuits  since  earliest  times,  came 
under  the  control  of  society  probably  among 
the  first  tribal  groups  at  the  delta  of  the 
Nile  and  in  the  Fertile  Crescent. 

This  gives  the  periods  in  regression,  but 
in  orderly  “sequence.”  Looking  backward 
over  this  long  span  of  time,  we  find  abundant 
thought  of  wildlife  and  its  conservation  in 
the  English  common  law,  jurisprudence 
which  predominates  in  our  laws  of  today.  We 
find  reference  to  this  subject  in  records  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  We  find  it  in  ancient 
Athens  as  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  great  law- 
giver. We  find  it  in  many  scattered  places 
in  the  Bible. 

Indeed  the  Bible  demonstrates  more  clearly 
than  other  writings  the  degree  of  interest 
shown  by  our  early  forbears  in  the  lower 
creatures.  That  masterpiece  of  literature  is 
more  than  sustenance  to  our  faith.  It  is  also, 
carefully  studied,  a library  of  information  on 
social  origins.  To  those  of  us  interested,  for 
example,  in  man’s  attitudes  toward  wildlife, 
it  is  the  source  both  of  much  information 
on  the  subject  and  of  inspiration,  too,  for  it 
teaches  us  that  these  rude  early  men  had  a 
genuine  solicitude  over  bird  and  beast  that 
shared  their  insufficiency.  And,  more  sur- 
prisingly, it  teaches  us  that  they  recognized 
conservation  values  with  a clarity  that  com- 
pares favorable  with  the  principles  held  by 
man  of  today. 

In  Genesis  (i.20-22)  we  read:  “And  God 

said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly 


the  moving  creatures  that  hath  life,  and  fowl 
that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open 
firmament  of  heaven.  And  God  created  great 
whales,  and  every  living  creature  that 
moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth 
abundantly,  after  their  kind,  and  every  wing- 
ed fowl  after  his  kind;  and  God  saw  that  it 
was  good.  And  God  blessed  them,  saying, 
Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters 
of  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the 
earth.” 

Probably  the  first  written  regulation  con- 
cerning wildlife  is  found  in  the  Mosaic  Law. 
In  Deuteronomy  (xxii.6-7)  among  the  statutes 
and  covenants  which  Moses,  the  great  law- 
giver, decreed  should  be  observed,  we  find 
the  provision  that  when  a bird’s  nest  is  found 
with  young  or  eggs:  “Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
dam  with  the  young:  But  thou  shalt  in  any 
wise  let  the  dam  go,  and  take  the  young  to 
thee;  . . .”  Apparently  the  intention  was 
preservation  of  the  “dam,”  or  female,  for 
breeding  stock  and  protection  of  the  young 
birds. 

Joel  could  see  the  effect  of  fire  on  the  food 
and  cover  for  wild  creatures  when  he  said 
(i.20):  “The  beasts  of  the  field  cry  also  unto 
thee;  for  the  rivers  of  waters  are  dried  up, 
and  the  fire  hath  devoured  the  pastures  of 
the  wilderness.”  And  again  in  the  2nd  chap- 
ter, 3rd  verse:  “A  fire  devoureth  before  them, 
and  behind  them  a flame  burneth:  the  land 
is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and 
behind  them  a desolate  wilderness;  yea,  and 
nothing  shall  escape  them.”  But  that  they 
would  be  taken  care  of  he  assured  them  in 
the  2nd  chapter,  22nd  verse,  as  follows:  “Be 
not  afraid,  ye  beasts  of  the  field:  for  the  pas- 
tures of  the  wilderness  do  spring,  for  the  tree 


beareth  her  fruit,  the  fig  tree  and  the  vine 
do  yield  their  strength.” 

“Who  teacheth  us  more  than  the  beasts  of 
the  earth,  and  maketh  us  wiser  than  the  fowls 
of  heaven?”  So  asked  the  great  Biblical 
naturalist,  Job  (xxxv.ll),  and  who  is  there 
that  has  ever  answered  the  question?  Cer- 
tainly the  dove  occupies  a preeminent  place 
in  man’s  recognition  with  regard  to  wisdom 
and  virtue.  It  was  a dove  which  guided 
Noah  to  a landing  place.  Surviving  the 
Deluge,  it  became  the  everlasting  symbol  in 
Christendom,  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Thus,  in  Ecclesiastes  (x.20)  we  read:  "A 

bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice  and  that 
which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the  matter.”  One 
pigeon  alone  is  credited  with  saving  the  “Lost 
Battalion”  during  the  World  War.  Called 
“Cher  Ami,”  he  was  released  in  the  afternoon 
of  October  21,  1918,  during  a heavy  artillery 
and  machine  gun  action,  with  a message  for 
headquarters.  Though  his  breast  had  been 
pierced  and  one  leg  shattered,  he  reached 
his  destination,  twenty-five  miles  away,  and 
at  an  average  of  a mile  a minute.  Wild  birds 
have  been  used  to  carry  messages  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  In  Pliny’s  Historia  Naturalis 
it  is  reported  that  occasionally  swallows  were 
taken  by  the  Roman  knights  when  they  at- 
tended a race  in  the  capital.  Upon  completion 
of  the  event  the  birds  were  stained  with  the 
colors  of  the  winning  chariot  and  then  re- 
leased to  fly  back  to  their  nests  and  con- 
sequently carry  news  of  the  victory. 

During  the  Meuse-Argonne  drive  in  the 
World  War,  “Stumpy”  John  Sliver,  a carrier 
pigeon,  successfully  delivered  a message  des- 
pite a bullet-pierced  breast  and  a leg  shot 
away.  He  has  his  name  on  the  roll  of  the 
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leventh  Signal  Corps  (U.  S.  A.)  and  was  of- 
cially  memorialized  by  the  War  Department 
id  so  recorded  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

0 better  example  of  bravery,  loyalty,  and 
:lf  sacrifice  could  have  been  taught  to  the 
>ldiers  of  an  army  than  that  displayed  by 
lis  pigeon,  one  of  “the  fowls  of  heaven” 
iferred  to  by  Job. 

In  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  Moses, 
Titten  perhaps  2,500  years  ago,  we  learn  how 
le  timely  arrival  of  flights  of  quail  saved 
le  Israelites  from  starvation  during  the 
eriod  of  their  wanderings  in  the  Desert  of 
inai.  The  Book  of  Exodus  (xvi.13)  says  that: 
\nd  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  even  the  quails 
ime  up,  and  covered  the  camp:  . . .”  Great 
umbers  of  these  birds  appeared.  We  read 
iter  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  (xi. 31-32)  of 
nother  visitation  of  quail  and  that  the  least 
ay  man  gathered  was  ten  homers  (about  108 
ushels)  and  that  they  were  placed  in  the 
in  to  dry.  It  is  generally  believed  that  these 
rere  great  flocks  of  quail,  migrating  from 
leir  winter  home  in  Africa  to  a temperate 
limate.  Biblical  students  have  fixed  the  date 
£ this  occurrence  as  about  the  month  of 
.pril  in  1491  B.  C. 

Provisions  were  even  made  in  Biblical 
mes  for  a food  supply  for  wild  creatures. 

1 Exodus  (xxiii. 10-11)  we  read:  “And  six 
ears  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  shalt 
ather  in  the  fruits  thereof:  But  the  seventh 
ear  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still;  that 
re  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat;  and  what 
rey  leave  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  eat. 
a like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy  vine- 
ard,  and  with  the  oliveyard.”  Again,  in  the 
ermon  on  the  Mount  Matthew  (vi.26)  said, 
Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  they  sow 
ot,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into 
ams;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 
iem.” 

In  the  third  book  of  Moses  certain  laws  and 
egulations  were  laid  down  relative  to  clean 
nd  unclean  meats.  Various  kinds  of  beasts, 
owls,  fishes,  and  creeping  things  are  given, 
ome  as  permissible,  others  forbidden,  for 
onsumption.  In  some  instances  a general 
escription  is  given;  in  other  cases  specific 
inds  are  mentioned.  In  Leviticus  (xi.3)  we 
nd:  “Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is 
lovenhoofed,  and  cheweth  the  cud  among 
he  beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat.”  Again  in 


Leviticus  (xi.13-20):  “And  these  are  they 
which  ye  shall  have  in  abomination  among 
the  fowls;  they  shall  not  be  eaten,  they  are 
an  abomination:  the  eagle  and  the  ossifrage, 
the  osprey,  and  the  vulture,  and  the  kite  after 
his  kind;  every  raven  after  his  kind,  and  the 
owl,  and  the  cormorant,  and  the  great  owl, 
and  the  swan,  and  the  pelican,  and  the  gier- 
eagle,  and  the  stork,  the  heron  after  her  kind, 
and  the  lapwing,  and  the  bat.” 

The  Hebraic  account  of  the  activities  of 
Noah  as  set  forth  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
an  excellent  example  of  farsighted  conser- 
vation. Noah  obeyed  the  admonition  to  take 
into  his  ark  a pair  of  all  creatures,  both 
domestic  and  wild.  No  kind  was  to  perish 
from  the  earth,  and  he  therefore  recognized 
both  the  clean  and  the  unclean.  Many  of 
these  had  been  useful  to  him  in  furnishing 
food  and  clothing,  while  others  had  been  of 
no  immediate  or  direct  benefit  to  him,  and 
no  doubt  some  he  considered  inimical.  Yet 
his  plan  of  conservation  included  them  all. 
No  more  comprehensive  view  of  wildlife 
values  has  ever  been  conceived. 

Our  ancestors  in  America  were  not  so  far- 
sighted as  Noah.  In  the  span  of  a compara- 
tively few  years  they  drove  to  extinction 
many  species  of  wildlife,  including  the  pas- 
senger pigeon,  which  had  been  here  in  count- 
less thousands.  While  some  of  these  species 
were  recognized  as  valuable  for  food  and 
clothing,  and  others  were  regarded  as 
enemies,  the  early  settlers  gave  no  thought 
to  the  future  welfare  of  any  of  them.  There 
are  indeed  black  pages  in  the  early  history  of 
our  treatment  of  wildlife. 

Because  of  their  appetite  for  that  delicacy, 
the  pioneers  ruthlessly  killed  the  buffaloes 
whenever  opportunity  presented,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  feasting  on  broiled  tongue— leav- 
ing the  rest  of  the  carcass  for  the  vultures. 
Thousands  upon  thousands,  moreover,  were 
slaughtered  for  their  hides;  and  multitudes 
more  killed  in  an  organized  effort  to  furnish 
food  at  little  cost  to  workmen  constructing 
the  western  railroads.  Nobody,  apparently, 
gave  any  thought  to  conservation  of  this 
noble  species — until  their  vast  numbers  had 
been  reduced  almost  to  the  point  of  extirpa- 
tion. Beautiful  birds  were  killed  merely  that 
the  feathers  might  be  an  adornment  for  hats; 
animals  were  ruthlessly  slaughtered  in  com- 
munity hunts  and  in  hunting  for  the  market; 
greedy  fur  traders,  not  content  with  cheating 
the  Indians  out  of  the  peltry  they  brought 
to  the  posts  for  exchange,  gave  them  drugged 
rum  to  drink  in  order  that  in  the  desire  for 
more  of  the  concoction  they  would  still  fur- 
ther decimate  wildlife.  These  and  like  prac- 
tices make  us  venerate  all  the  more  the  God- 
given  wisdom  of  Noah. 

Sports  writers  ordinarly  refer  to  hunters  as 
nimrods.  How  many  of  us  realize  that  this 
name  is  taken  from  the  Bible?  Nimrod  was 
a son  of  Gush,  grandson  of  Noah,  and  a great 
hunter  and  ruler.  In  Genesis  (x.9)  we  read: 
“He  was  a mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord, 
wherefore  it  is  said,  even  as  Nimrod  the 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.” 

Many  of  the  birds  with  which  we  are 
familiar  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  thirty-one  species,  among 
them  the  eagle,  raven,  owl,  pigeon,  sparrow, 
stork,  pelican,  vulture,  quail,  swallow,  ostrich, 
cormorant,  partridge,  crane,  osprey,  kite, 
hawk,  heron,  peacock,  night-hawk,  swan, 
bittern. 


Wildlife  has  been  a subject  for  sermons. 
Looking  backward  nine  centuries,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  most  outstanding  among 
these,  the  sermon  to  the  birds  by  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi,  founder  of  the  Order  of 
Franciscans.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  ap- 
pealing of  clerical  figures  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Enduring  abject  poverty  because  he  inter- 
preted quite  literally  tne  admonition  to  give 
all  one’s  worldly  goods  to  the  needy,  his  life 
was  one  of  constant  love  for  his  fellowman, 
indeed,  for  all  of  God’s  creatures.  The  works 
of  Saint  Francis  consist  of  letters,  sermons, 
proverbs,  moral  apothegms,  and  hymns.  His 
Sermon  to  the  Birds,  long  a favorite  subject 
for  artists,  is  described  in  Steth  Thompson’s 
Our  Heritage  of  World  Literature  (New  York, 
1938)  as  follows: 

“When  St.  Francis  drew  nigh  unto  Bevagna 
he  came  unto  a spot  wherein  a great  multi- 
tude of  birds  of  divers  species  were  gathered 
together.  When  the  holy  man  of  God  per- 
ceived them,  he  ran  with  all  speed  unto  the 
place  and  greeted  them  as  if  they  shared  in 
human  understanding.  They  on  their  part  all 
awaited  him  and  turned  toward  him,  those 
that  were  perched  on  bushes  bending  their 
heads  as  he  drew  nigh  them,  and  looking  on 
him  in  unwonted  wise,  while  he  came  right 
among  them,  and  diligently  exhorted  them  all 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,  saying:  ‘My  brothers 
and  birds,  much  ought  ye  to  praise  your 
Creator,  Who  hoth  clothed  you  with  feathers 
and  given  you  wings  to  fly,  and  hath  made 
over  unto  you  the  pure  air,  and  careth  for 
you  without  your  taking  thought  of  your- 
selves.’ While  he  was  speaking  unto  them 
these  and  other  like  words,  the  little  birds — 
behaving  themselves  in  wondrous  wise — be- 
gan to  stretch  their  necks,  to  spread  their 
wings,  to  open  their  beaks,  and  look  intently 
on  Him.  He,  with  wondrous  fervor  of  spirit, 
passed  in  an-!  out  among  them,  touching  them 
with  his  habit,  nor  did  one  of  them  move 
from  the  spot  until  he  had  made  the  sign  of 
the  Cross  over  them  and  given  them  leave; 
then,  with  the  blessing  of  the  man  of  God, 
they  all  flew  away  together.  All  these  things 
were  witnessed  by  his  companions  that  stood 
awaiting  him  by  the  way.  Returning  unto 
them,  the  simple  and  holy  man  began  to 
blame  himself  for  neglect  in  that  he  had  not 
before  then  preached  unto  the  birds.” 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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Photo  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Heavy  concentration  of  clucks  over  Sacramento  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  California. 


THERE  are  many  non-governmental  con- 
servation agencies  which  by  their  im- 
mediate conduct,  influence  either  conversely 
or  adversely  any  governmental  conservation 
program.  An  abbreviated  list  of  such  agencies 
would  include  the  names  of:  National  Audu- 
bon Society,  American  Ornithological  Union, 
American  Society  of  Mammologists,  Ecolog- 
ical Society  of  America,  American  Fisheries 
Society,  Society  of  American  Foresters, 
American  Forestry  Association,  American 
Nature  Association,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Ducks 
Unlimited,  More  Game  Birds  Foundation, 
Outdoor  Writers  of  America,  Wildlife  Society, 
my  own  organiazticn,  and  many  others. 

All  of  these  organizations  have  one  primary 
purpose,  that  of  improving  wildlife  condi- 
tions. Such  organizations  are  doing  a good 
job  in  their  respective  fields.  The  funda- 
mental principle,  that  the  public  will  con- 
tinue to  support  only  those  things  in  which 
they  believe  is  basically  correct,  and  the 
continued  existence  year  after  year  of  pri- 
vately supported  agencies,  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  a considerable  number  of  people 
recognize  the  need  of  such  organizations  and 
are  satisfied  that  they  are  serving  an  im- 
portant function. 

If  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  we  could  do  more  for  the  cause  than 
they  are  accomplishing  with  the  resources  at 
their  disposal,  we  would  anticipate  that  in 
all  probability  others  view  our  efforts  in  a 
comparable  light.  If  any  group  contributes 
toward  the  preservation  of  one  duck  or  one 
fish  that  would  have  perished  otherwise,  if 
they  convert  one  more  person  to  the  cause 
of  conservation,  if  they  have  restored  the 
habitat  on  even  one  small  area,  we  should 
direct  our  energies  toward  supporting  their 
constructive  efforts,  not  toward  criticizing 

♦Secretary.  American  Wildlife  Institute. 


details  we  might  have  handled  in  a different 
way. 

Our  government,  local,  state  or  federal,  is 
a government  by  the  people  founded  on  the 
principle  that  the  majority  of  the  citizens, 
either  as  individuals  or  organized  groups, 
shall  determine  the  policies  of  the  govern- 
ing body.  It  is,  therefore,  the  prerogative  of 
organized  groups  of  citizens  to  sponsor  and 
further  constructive  and  essential  changes  in 
governmental  practice  and  procedure.  This 
is  as  true  in  the  field  of  conservation  as  in 
any  other  line  of  endeavor. 

Because  of  present  world  conditions,  the 
public  is  inclined  to  look  askance  at  pro- 
grams originating  under  what  appears  to  be 
governmental  sponsorship.  Therefore,  even 
though  a governmental  agency  may  have  the 
best  of  reasons,  supported  by  the  most  com- 
plete facts  available,  they  frequently  en- 
counter difficulties  in  initiating  through  their 
own  efforts  needed  reforms.  If,  however,  a 
plan  is  sponsored  and  brought  to  a successful 
conclusion  by  a private  organization,  it  gives 
the  individual  citizens  and  members  the 
assurance  that  they  are  still  an  integral  and 
important  part  of  this,  a people’s  government. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  public  will  sup- 
port governmental  agencies  in  their  adminis- 
tration of  such  legislation.  This  explanation 
gives  us  a better  understanding  of  at  least 
one  basic  function  common  to  all  non-govern- 
mental groups. 

It  was  implied  above,  but  should  be  em- 
phasized, such  organizations  not  only  reflect 
public  opinion  but  can  and  do  contribute 
materially  toward  influencing  that  opinion. 
The  various  agencies  adopt  different  methods 
of  accomplishing  these  purposes.  Some  are 
active  crusaders.  Others  might  be  classed  as 
lobbyists,  often  accomplishing  very  much 
needed  and  worthwhile  legislation.  Some  are 
propagandists,  disseminating  information  di- 
rected toward  improving  and  benefiting  wild- 
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life  conditions.  You  will  note  the  use  here  of 
two  disreputed  words,  lobbyists  and  propa- 
gandists. Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  that  these 
words  have  no  synonyms,  but  it  is  a fact  that 
lobbying  and  propagandizing  directed  in  the 
interest  of  worthwhile  and  legitimate  causes 
are  not  disreputable  activities  and  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable  if  progress  is  to  be  made. 
It  is  probably  well  to  consider  that  the  activi- 
ties of  any  group,  including  yours  and  mine, 
are  known  to  the  opposition  by  the  same 
terms  as  we  are  apt  to  assign  to  their  activi- 
ties. 
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There  are  outside  organizations  who,  having 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  soundness  of  the 
people’s  judgment,  believe  in  the  principle 
of  thorough  and  complete  public  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  This  requires  the  presenting 
to  the  public  as  many  sides  of  any  question 
as  possesses  merit.  Progress  under  such  a 
procedure  is  slow,  discouragingly  so,  at  times. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  progress  as  is  made 
is  believed  to  be  of  more  permanent  nature. 
The  American  Wildlife  Institute  has  always 
operated  on  the  latter  policy. 
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The  American  Wildlife  Institute  is  a non- 
profit, non-partisan  corporation  supported  by 
industries,  organizations  and  individuals  con- 
cerned with  the  future  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try. 

It  has  three  purposes: 

1.  To  encourage  the  cooperation  and 
coordination  and  effort  of  all  groups  and 
individuals  interested  in  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  renewable  resources. 

2.  To  assist  in  finding  facts  about  con- 
servation and  . in  presenting  them  to  the 
public. 

3.  To  provide  facilities  for  training 
young  people  in  the  latest  scientific  meth- 
ods of  game  management  and  conserva- 
tion. 

The  Institute  does  not  conduct  its  activities 
independently.  It  accomplishes  its  objectives 
by  assisting  others  in  achieving  the  ends  for 
which  Ihe  Institute  stands.  Therefore,  all 
credit  for  past  accomplishments  is  due  the 
agencies  and  individuals  under  whose  able 
direction  great  progress  has  been  made  with 
what  aid  the  American  Wildlife  Institute  has 
been  privileged  to  contribute  during  the  past 
five  years  since  its  organization. 

To  encourage  coordination  and  cooperation, 
the  Institute  sponsors,  finances,  and  manages 
the  North  American  Wildlife  Conference  each 
year.  All  groups  dedicated  to  Conservation 
are  invited  to  participate  and  opportunities 
are  provided  for  all  factions  to  be  heard  re- 
gardless of  their  viewpoints. 

The  printed  Transactions  of  these  Confer- 
ences are  offered  to  the  public  at  a below- 
cost  price.  The  Institute  maintains  a news 
service  which,  through  the  press,  radio  and 
other  channels  of  popular  education,  keeps 
the  public  informed  at  all  times  concerning 
conservation  and  restoration  developments. 
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For  its  members  and  subscribers,  the  Insti- 
tute publishes  cooperatively  an  official  per- 
iodcal,  AMERICAN  WILDLIFE. 

Through  these  activities  and  personal  con- 
tact, the  Institute  is  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  better  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  groups  and  individuals  engaged  in 
the  production,  administration  and  use  of  our 
natural  resources. 


The  fact  finding  program  of  the  American 
Wildlife  Institute  consists  of  participation  in 
a number  of  cooperative  wildlife  research, 
demonstration  and  management  projects 
located  at  strategic  points  throughout  North 
America. 


Mr.  James  F.  Bell  of  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, for  a number  of  years  carried  on  water- 
fowl  studies  at  his  own  expense  on  his  prop- 
erty at  Delta,  Manitoba.  In  the  spring  of 
1939,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
State  College  and  the  American  Wildlife  In- 
stitute joined  forces  with  Mr.  Bell  and  at 
present  studies  are  being  conducted  on: 
waterfowl  nesting;  identification  of  species 
and  sex  of  ducklings;  comparative  movements 
of  wild  vs.  pen  reared  ducks;  waterfowl 
predation;  and  mash  ecology  and  manage- 
ment. 


Photo  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Cottontail  rabbit  in  its  form. 


tute  are  contributing  to  the  college  for  the 
support  of  this  undertaking. 

The  Institute  makes  an  annual  cash  con- 
tribution to  numerous  cooperative  units.  To 
date,  40  projects  have  been  completed,  per- 
haps 400  manuscripts  published,  and  over 
400,000  acres  are  under  management  as  dem- 
onstration areas.  In  all,  there  are  about  200 
individuals  currently  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  cooperative  units. 

The  third  function  of  the  Institute,  that  of 
providing  facilities  for  training  young  folks 
in  the  latest  scientific  methods  of  game  man- 
agement and  conservation,  is  accomplished 
concurrently  with  the  fact-finding  part  of 
the  program.  Approximately  100  men  have 
obtained  advanced  training  in  wildlife  man- 
agement at  the  various  stations  in  which  the 
Institute  participates.  Developments  in  recent 
years  have  created  a demand  for  trained 
personnel  but  simultaneously  the  prerequisi- 
tes required  by  employers  of  game  technic- 
ians have  become  far  more  demanding.  Con- 
sequently, training  of  personnel  is  daily  be- 
coming a more  and  more  important  part  of 
the  Institute's  work. 

In  addition,  the  Institute  sponsors  a fellow- 
ship in  outdoor  writing  and  publicity.  Mr. 
Wallace  Taber  is  at  present  the  recipient  of 
this  grant. 

The  field  of  conservation  is  so  tremendous, 
its  ramifications  so  diversified,  that  no  single 
organiaztion  can  carry  on  independently  the 
responsibilities  of  such  a vast  program. 
Everyone  looks  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  as  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  but  I be- 
lieve Dr.  Gabrielson  would  want  emphasized 
at  this  time,  the  interdependency  of  all  state, 
federal,  and  private  agencies,  engaged  in  this 
work.  For  example,  among  the  governmental 
agencies  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration, the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 


A nation-wide  survey  demonstrated  that 
predator  control  at  hatcheries  and  rearing 
stations  as  generally  practiced  was  for  the 
most  part  ineffectual  and  poor  conservation. 
Because  of  this,  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  cooperation  with  the  Michigan  Conserva- 
tion Department  and  the  American  Wildlife 
Institute  has  for  the  past  three  years  been 
conducting  a study  to  determine  effective 
methods  of  control  of  fish  predators.  New, 
tested,  low-cost  methods  of  control,  without 
killing,  have  been  developed. 

The  Indiana  Conservation  Department  co- 
operating with  Purdue  University  and  the 


American  Wildlife  Institute  has  recently  in- 
itiated a study  of  methods  to  improve  bass 
waters.  This  is  a phase  of  fish  management 
which  up  to  the  present  has  been  almost 
totally  neglected. 

The  William  Converse  Kendall  Memorial 
Fellowship  was  established  at  the  University 
of  Maine  in  the  fall  of  1940.  The  fellowship 
is  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  possibili- 
ties of  restoring  the  Atlantic  salmon  to  the 
Dennys  River  and  other  important  streams  in 
the  Northeast.  A group  of  public  spirited 
individuals  and  the  American  Wildlife  Insti- 


Photo U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sendee 


Antelope  on  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  Refuse,  Nevada. 
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NAMES  OF  VIOLATORS  NOT  PUBLISHED 

Q.  Did  you  publish  in  the  Game  News  the 
fines  collected  in  1940,  showing  the  names 
of  the  persons  fined?  If  not,  when  will 
you  publish  them? 

A.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  Game 
Commission  to  publish  in  the  Game  News 
or  elsewhere  the  names  of  persons  who 
have  been  convicted  of  violating  the 
Game  Law,  and  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  intention  to  do  so.  At  times,  when 
an  exceptional  prosecution  takes  place, 
the  names  of  the  offenders  have  been 
published  as  a news  release,  but  the  en- 
tire list  of  violators,  which  last  year  in- 
cluded about  4,000  persons,  is  not  pub- 
lished. 

* * * 

AUTOMATIC  GUNS  FOR  GROUNDHOGS 

Q.  I have  an  automatic  rifle  carrying  22- 
calibre  short  bullets.  Am  I allowed  to 
hunt  groundhogs  with  it? 

A.  No.  The  use  of  this  rifle,  or  any  other 
firearm  which  reloads  automatically,  is 
strictly  unlawful  for  hunting  groundhogs 
or  any  other  wild  animals  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  use  of  the  short  cartridge 
does  not  alter  the  situation.  If  you  de- 
sire to  use  a repeating  rifle  for  ground- 
hog hunting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
one  which  reloads  by  hand  action. 

* * * 

HUNTING  GROUNDHOGS  WITH  DOGS 

Q.  When  are  you  allowed  to  hunt  ground- 
hogs with  a dog? 

A.  On  and  after  August  20th.  In  other  words, 
dogs  may  be  used  to  hunt  groundhogs 
from  August  20  to  September  30,  Sundays 
excepted.  The  hunting  hours  are  6:00 
A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard 
Time. 


By  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH  1 


TO  KEEP  RABBITS  AWAY 

Q.  We  are  having  a lot  of  trouble  with 
wild  rabbits  coming  into  our  garden  and 
eating  the  vegetables.  Can  you  suggest  a 
remedy? 

A.  A number  of  methods  have  been  used 
successfully  to  repel  rabbits,  including 
powdered  lime,  a solution  of  creolin,  and 
a tobacco  spray.  However,  the  latest  re- 
pellant  to  be  used  to  advantage  is  reveal- 
ed in  a report  from  Erie  County.  It  seems 
that  clear  glass  bottles,  such  as  milk  bot- 
tles, set  in  the  ground  with  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  bottle  exposed,  have  been 
very  effective  in  keeping  the  cotton- 
tail at  a safe  distance.  Also,  shiny  tin 
cans,  from  which  the  paper  wrapping  has 
just  been  removed,  have  proven  similarly 
effective  when  used  the  same  as  the 
bottles.  Whether  the  rabbit  sees  his 
shadow  and  is  frightened  away,  like  the 
proverbial  groundhog,  we  do  not  know, 
but  there  apparently  is  something  about 
those  shiny  objects  that  the  rabbit  does 
not  trust,  and  we  recommend  giving  it  a 
trial.  Should  this  fail  to  accomplish  the 
desired  purpose,  please  notify  the  nearest 
Game  Protector,  who  will  give  further 
advice. 

* * * 

TRAINING  RABBIT  HOUNDS 

Q.  How  late  in  the  evening  may  rabbit  dogs 
be  trained? 

A.  Until  9:00  o’clock  P.  M„  Eastern  Stand- 
ard Time.  During  the  dog  training  sea- 
son, which  is  August  20  to  the  following 
March  31st,  dogs  may  be  trained  from 
sunrise  to  9:00  o’clock  P.  M.,  when  under 
control  of  the  owner  or  handler,  but  no 
firearms  of  the  type  usually  raised  at 
arm’s  length  and  fired  from  the  shoulder, 
such  as  a shotgun  or  rifle,  may  be  car- 
ried; nor  may  any  injury  be  inflicted 
upon  game  birds  and  animals.  Sunday 
training  is  legal  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  the  land  where  the 
training  is  being  done,  except  that  this 
consent  is  not  required  in  State  and 
National  Forests. 


IDENTITY  OF  BIRD 

Q.  A number  of  times  recently  I have  heard 
a bird  sing  or  call  from  a rather  high 
elevation  in  a tree,  the  song  being  a 
series  of  calls  resembling  a baby  chick 
that  has  become  lost  from  the  mother 
hen  in  the  barnyard.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  this  bird  is? 

A.  It  is  probably  a tufted  titmouse,  a small, 
slate-colored  bird  not  much  larger  than 
the  common  house  wren.  By  its  clear, 
loud  whistle,  you  might  expect  to  find 
a much  larger  bird,  as  the  volume  of  its 
song  is  somewhat  deceptive.  The  writer 
has  heard  this  call  in  the  deep  woods  and 
was  also  puzzled  for  a time  as  to  its 
identity,  until  he  took  the  trouble  to 
trace  the  song  to  its  source,  where  the 
bird  was  identified  beyond  doubt  with 
the  aid  of  field  glasses.  Its  food  consists 
entirely  of  insects,  is  a year-round  resi- 
dent, and  can  be  regarded  as  highly  bene- 
ficial. 

:jc  »*e  sj« 

REPORTING  GAME  VIOLATIONS 

Q.  I understand  that  the  Game  Commission 
has  made  a new  redistricting  plan,  and 
I am  not  familiar  with  the  local  Game 
Protector.  To  whom  should  I report 
violations? 

A.  Report  Game  Law  violations  to  ANY 
representative  of  the  Game  Commission, 
who  is  required  to  see  that  the  proper 
officer  having  jurisdiction  receives  the 
complaint;  or,  if  conveniently  located  to 
the  reporting  officer,  it  will  be  serviced 
by  him  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  may 
be  in  an  adjacent  district. 


“Silhouetted  against  the  azure  sky  the  deer  gave 
one  convulsive  leap  as  the  stacatto  reports  of  a gain 
rang  out  shattering  the  vast  deep  stillness  of  the 
twilight  hour  . . . what  kind  of  a Game  Kill  Re- 
port is  this.” 


awl  At  out 


A free  Game  News  subscription  for  one  year,  together  with  a copy  of  “Pennsyl- 
vania Bird  Life,”  and  “Pennsylvania  Wildlife,”  will  be  given  for  each  interesting, 
unusual  or  historical  fact  pertaining  to  Pennsylvania  or  American  unldlife  accepted 
for  this  column.  Only  boys  and  girls  under  18  are  eligible,  and  each  historical  contri- 
bution must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  proof.  Address  all  items  to  “Wildlife 
Then  and  Now,”  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

d# 

“There  were  probably  150,000  wild  horses  in  the  eleven  western  states  10  years  ago. 
Now  their  numbers  have  been  reduced  to  about  25,000,  and  it  is  predicted  that  within  five 
years  there  will  be  less  than  5,000.  Complete  extinction  is  looked  for  in  the  near  future.” — 
Outdoor  Life.  Submitted  by  Arthur  J.  Kennel  (age  12),  R.  D.  No.  2,  Gap,  Pa. 


“Of  all  animals  the  fur  seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  have  the  most  interesting  cogno- 
mens. The  males  are  called  “bulls”,  the  females  “cows”  and  the  unmated  bulls,  “bachelors.” 
However,  the  young  are  known  as  “pups”,  while  young  females  visiting  the  island  for  the 
first  time  are  referred  to  as  “debutantes.”  Each  old  bull  gathers  as  many  females  as  he 
can  and  his  family  is  known  as  a harem.  The  old  bulls  stay  on  the  islands  from  May 
until  departure  in  September,  and  during  the  entire  time  neither  eat  nor  drink.” — Proof: 
page  43.  Fur,  Fish  and  Game.  Submitted  by  Alfred  Hoffman  (age  15),  R.  D.  No.  1,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa. 


“It  is  not  true,  as  many  people  think  it  is,  that  a wild  rabbit  digs  a burrow  for  him- 
self. He  may  take  to  a ground  hog  or  other  hole  when  hard-pressed  or  during  severe  cold, 
but  he  doesn’t  dig  burrows  of  his  own.” — Proof:  “Outdoor  Life,”  March  issue,  1940,  page 
120,  written  by  Gus  Mager.  Submitted  by  Joe  Johnson  (age  15),  R.D.  Box  116,  Philips- 
burg,  Pa. 


“The  pupils  of  a fox’s  eyes  are  elliptical  like  a cat’s  when  contracted.  A dog’s  or 
wolf’s  are  round.  Proof:  “Outdoor  Life”,  March  issue  1940,  page  120,  written  by  Gus 
Mager.  Submitted  b yJoe  Johnson  (age  15),  R.  D.  Box  116,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 


“Prairie  dogs  are  not  ‘dogs’  but  ground  squirrels  or  rodents.  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  fact  they  do  not  require  drinking  water.  Some  strange  chemical  reaction  in  their 
digestive  tracts  change  certain  foods  into  fluids.” — Proof:  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
May  26,  1941,  page  30.  Submitted  by  Nancy  Bonsall  (age  14),  437  Bonsall  Ave.,  Yeadon,  Pa. 


“The  first  Pennsylvania  resident  hunting  license  was  issued  in  1913,  at  which  time 
305.028  were  issued.  The  cost  of  the  license  was  raised  to  $1.25  in  1923.  The  number  of 
licenses  issued,  regardless  of  the  increase,  was  497,216.  In  1927  the  fee  was  increased 
$.75,  reaching  the  present  cost  of  $2.00.  The  number  of  licenses  issued  in  1938  was  646,278. 

“Special  deer  licenses  were  issued  during  1923  and  1924  at  a cost  of  $5.00.  The  cost 
was  reduced  to  $2.00  in  1925,  and  was  in  effect  during  1926,  1928  and  1930.” — Taken  from 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  1940  by  Frank  Alduk  (age  17),  808  Cunningham  Avenue,  New 
Castle,  Pa.  , |t  | 


“Bill  Long,  who  shot  his  first  deer  at  the  age  of  10  years,  in  1804,  near  Brookville, 
killed  in  his  lifetime  the  following  animals:  400  bears,  3,500  deer,  50  panthers,  2,000  wolves, 
125  elks,  400  foxes,  200  wildcats,  500  catamounts,  and  75  others.”  While  these  figures  may 
be  somewhat  exaggerated  they  at  least  show  the  disregard  of  conservation  in  the  early 
days. — Joe  Beatty  (age  16),  210  Greenwood  Avenue,  Punxsutawney,  Pa. 
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EXPONENTS  of  the  ancient  art  of  archery 
are  proving  their  mettle  with  their 
primative  weapons  in  the  hunting  field.  I do 
not  know  how  many  devotees  of  the  long 
bow  bagged  their  quarry,  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  country  during  1940,  but  the 
photographs  illustrating  this  little  article  are 
undisputed  testimonials  to  the  skill  of  quite 
a few  releasers  of  the  feathered  shaft.  Some 
brought  down  deer,  some  bear,  others  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  small  game,  and  several  even 
inflicted  the  coup-de-grace  on  unsuspecting 
ground-hogs  or  whistle-pigs. 

As  one  doughty  ole  Pennsylvania  spittoon 
marksman  was  heard  to  say,  “Tain’t  no  tellin’ 
what  the  world’s  cornin’  to.  Got  the  v/its  nigh 
scared  out’en  rne  thu  other  day  coming  over 
Burnett’s  Ridge.  Took  thu  short  cut  over  thu 
bench  near  the  swamp  to  keep  out’en  line  of 
fire  of  a bunch  of  deer  hunters — drivers  they 
were.  There  was  a nice  smatterin’  of  hard 
packed  snow  what  cracked  under  foot,  and 
'twas  same  of  that  very  crackin’  that  brought 
me  up  sudden-like. 

“Says  I,  Hank,  old  boy,  you’re  about  to 
shoot  you  a buck. 

“I  wasn’t  exactly  huntin’,  but  I alius  carry 
‘Old  Trusty”  durin’  the  season,  just  in  case. 
So  I halted  in  me  tracks  and  listened,  thu 
crackin’  cornin’  closer  and  closer.  When  I 
thought  thu  bloomin’  deer  was  about  to  jump 
onto  me,  what  stepped  out  between  two  big 
hemlocks  but  a big  feller  wearing  a regular 
huntin’  outfit  with  canvas  coat  and  pants, 
and  high-topped  shoes,  but  instead  of  a 
rifle  he  was  carryin’  a big  bow  an  arrow 
cocked  in  it,  and  thu  darned  thing  was  a 
pointin’  right  toward  me. 

“If  I were  a drinkin’  man  I’d  swore  I was 
imaginin’  things.  We  both  breathed  a mite 
easier  seein’  as  we  found  out  neither  one  of 
us  was  a deer.  Then  we  both  laffed  and 
acted  sort’a  embarrassed  like,  not  knowing 
what  to  say,  until  I finally  loosened  up  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  hit  anything  with 
them  new  tangled  doodads.  He  comes  right 
back,  sayin’  as  how  he  hasn’t  but  he’s  livin’ 
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in  hopes.  I’m  a thinkin’  that  he’ll  be  livin' 
in  hopes  for  a long,  long  time,  when  he  pops 
out  kinda  boastful-like  that  if  some  of  his 
buddies  could  do  it,  he  could  do  it  too. 

“Says  I,  You’re  wantin’  me  to  believe  some- 
one up  and  bags  a deer  with  one  of  those 
contraptions? 

“You  bet  your  life,  says  he. 

“Now  I ain’t  got  no  poker  face  and  he 
could  see  right  off  I wasn't  believing  him, 
so  he  grins  a wry  grin  at  me  and  says,  I 
can  prove  it.  I can  show  you  pictures. 

“Seein’  as  how  the  chap  was  all  het  up,  I 
began  to  melt  a little  on  one  side,  but  when 
he  shoved  some  fotygraphs  in  front  of 
me  showin’  fellers  with  deer  what  they  killed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  I begin  to  get  me  a 
better  opinion  of  me  new  found  friend.  ’Fore 
we  parted  company  any  other  notion  I had 
about  killing  the  critters  with  bows  and 
arrows  were  done  busted  up  when  he  showed 
me  some  letters  he  got  from  some  friends  of 
his. 

“Upon  laarnin’  I was  the  scribe  around 
these  here  parts  and  wrote  a mite  for  the 
local  paper,  he  let’s  me  copy  a few  of  'em 
which  I’m  listin’  in  case  you  don't  take  his 
word  for  it,  or  mine.  One  of  them  letters 
went  on  to  say:  ‘I  am  sending  you  a few 
pictures  of  a deer  that  I shot  in  Pennsylvania 
with  a bow  and  arrow.  I used  a fifty-five 
pound  bow  and  a 28-inch  arrow  with  a broad 
head — all  home  and  hand  made.  The  first 
arrow,  fired  at  about  a hundred  feet,  pene- 
trated the  deer’s  neck  fourteen  inches,  cut 
the  juglar  vein  and  ended  in  the  spine.  The 
second  arrow  went  into  the  backbone,  cut- 
ting the  spine.  On  the  first  shot  the  animal 
fell,  but  got  up  again.  The  second  shot  it 
stayed  down.  I was  also  with  Glenn  Patch  of 
my  home  town  when  he  shot  his  deer  with 
bow  and  arrow.  No  more  rifle  hunting  for 
me.’ 

“Another  feller  said  he  killed  an  eight- 
point.  It  was  the  first  time  he  ever  hunted 
with  a bow  and  arrow  and  was  lucky  enough 
to  get  a buck.  He  said  he  had  more  luck  that 
(Please  Turn  Page) 
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BOW  BENDERS  SCORE  HITS 


Herman  H.  Sell,  Spring:  Grove,  Pa.,  sportsman,  experienced  tlie  thrill  of  hunting:  like  the  early 
Americans  by  shooting:  his  1940  deer  with  a bow  and  arrow.  Sell,  who  was  hunting:  in  Cameron 
County  with  Hayward  Miller,  also  of  Spring:  Grove,  used  two  arrows  to  make  the  kill.  The 
first,  shot  broke  after  hitting:  and  stunning:  the  animal,  but  the  second  arrow  completed  the  job. 


day  than  twenty  men  could  or  should  have.” 

Still  another  wrote:  “I  shot  the  deer,  Mon- 
day morning,  the  first  day  of  the  season  in 
Pennsylvania.  I saw  a little  doe  running 
by  me  which  I observed  too  late  to  shoot  at. 
At  the  same  time  another  doe  approached. 
Being  an  amateur  archer  with  only  nine 
months  experience,  I waited  for  a standing 
shot;  however  this  deer  kept  on  running, 
followed  by  a third,  a much  larger  doe.  I 
decided  then  to  try  for  the  larger  animal 
running.  Drawing  my  bow  and  aiming  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  I released  the  arrow 
when  the  animal  came  in  line  of  aim. 

“The  big  broadheaded  arrow  struck  it  be- 
hind the  front  shoulder  penetrating  to  the 
backbone.  The  animal  dropped  in  its  tracks, 
but  when  I walked  toward  it,  it  made  an 
attempt  to  get  up.  I sent  a second  arrow 
into  it  which  completely  transfixed  the  front 
shoulder,  killing  it  instantly.  I was  using 
a sixty-five  pound  bow  and  was  about 
twenty-five  yards  distant.  Upon  examining 
the  deer  after  I skinned  it,  I found  the  first 
arrow  had  pushed  itself  all  the  way  through 
the  backbone  and  completely  severed  the 
spinal  cord.  Had  I known  it,  the  second 
arrow  would  not  have  been  necessary.” 

Another  feller,  who  my  new  found  friend 
told  me  was  a state  and  national  champion, 
and  had  piled  up  more  records  and  scores 
than  any  two  or  three  men  in  the  game, 
wrote  as  follows: 

“The  details  are  readily  given.  What  I can- 
not give  is  the  pleasure  I experienced  during 
the  seven  years  of  hunting  before  success 
came  to  my  bow,  and  the  really  great  thrill 
when  I saw  the  arrow  hit — and  found  my 
buck.  It  was  a grand,  an  indescribable  sen- 
sation. I have  hunted  for  years,  have  had 
several  deer  with  the  rifle,  but  no  experience 
(even  my  first  deer),  could  rival  those  golden 
moments. 


Those  of  us  who  hunt  with  the  bow 
estimate  the  odds  at  100  to  1 against  the 
archers  as  compared  with  the  gun  hunter. 
When  we  first  started  we  thought  a 20  to  1 
figure  might  be  right.  We  have  gradually 
increased  it  as  experience  has  brought  out 
more  of  the  difficulties.  Some  of  my  Michigan 
and  Pacific  Coast  bow  hunting  friends  think 
the  100  to  1 figure  conservative.  From  this 
you  will  realize  that  those  of  us  who  hunt 
with  the  bow  do  so  because  we  enjoy  the 
recreation,  the  companionship  of  the  hunt. 
We,  as  a rule,  have  had  our  turn  at  the 
rifle,  consider  it  too  deadly  a weapon  in 
this  modern  hunting  era,  and  have  turned  to 
a weapon  that  gives  the  advantage  back  to 
the  animal. 

“The  details:  An  8-point  buck;  152  pounds 
hog  dressed;  taken  on  Archery  Preserve  in 
Forest  County,  Pennsylvania;  with  a 26  inch 
long,  55  grain  weight,  steel  broadhead  arrow; 
58  pound  Osage  wood  bow.  It  was  a quarter- 
ing shot  at  20  yards  and  the  arrow  entered 
just  back  of  the  left  foreleg  and  sheared 
through  one  rib,  heart,  through  half  of  the 
rib  on  far  side  and  stopped  with  its  head  four 
inches  beyond  the  far  side  of  chest  cavity. 
The  animal  was  walking  when  hit,  and  ran 
275  yards  at  a dead  run  before  falling  dead.” 

The  primative  weapon  of  the  red  man  could 
not  hold  a candle,  in  power  and  range,  to 
modern  archery  equipment — an  advantage 
for  today’s  bow  and  arrow  enthusiast.  On 
the  other  hand  the  archer  of  this  day  and 
age  is  pitting  his  skill  against  creatures 
which  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  un- 
doubtedly wilder,  or  should.  I say  more  dif- 
ficult of  approach,  than  in  the  heyday  of 
our  feathered  cousins. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  archery  is  becoming 
increasingly  popular  day  after  day.  It’s  a 
competitive  pastime  in  most  of  our  schools 
and  colleges,  and  you  will  see  targets  in  the 


Continued  from  preceeding  Page 

city  parks,  along  the  highways,  anywhere 
they  are  likely  to  attract  the  public  eye.  So 
popular  has  the  sport  become  from  a com- 
petitive pastime  alone  that  many  clubs  have 
been  formed  and  numerous  schools  of  in- 
struction have  been  established  to  further  it. 
I know  of  one  man  in  the  city  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  who  handled  3,800  pupils  last 
year.  Over  $4,000  worth  of  archery  equip- 
ment was  sold  in  that  small  city  during  a 
twelve-month  period,  and  the  records  for 
1940  show  that  approximately  $100,000  worth 
of  equipment  was  sold  that  year  throughout 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Furthermore,  a great  many  states  have 
organized  achery  associations  which  lobby  in 
their  legislatures  in  the  interest  of  their  fol- 
lowers. Pennsylvania  has  set  aside  special 
archery  preserves  whereon  a special  license 
is  needed  to  hunt  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 
Of  course  bow  and  arrow  hunting  is  per- 
mitted on  all  public  shooting  lands  during 
the  open  game  season,  and  there  is  a move- 
ment on  foot  now  to  allow  archers  to  hunt 
a week  or  two  before  the  regular  season  so 
they  can  stalk  their  quarry  in  comparative 
safety,  and  with  no  rifle  shooting  to  frighten 
the  animals. 

Michigan  has  a two  weeks’  open  deer  sea- 
son for  archery  exclusively,  immediately  pre- 
ceding their  regular  deer  season.  Archers  are 
required  to  get  a special  permit  and  are  not 
permitted  to  get  a license  to  hunt  with  rifle 
during  that  season.  Last  fall  Michigan  issued 
about  800  archery  hunting  licenses,  and  the 
number  has  been  increasing  by  about  25% 
per  year.  Many  other  states  have  legalized 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

I understand  that  Oregon  has  set  aside 
150,000  acres  and  that  South  Dakota  and  Iowa 


Arden  W.  Mowry,  Greenville,  Pa.,  with  100  lb.  doe 
shot  near  Portland  Mills.  He  downed  it  with  one 
arron'  which  entered  the  left  front  shoulder  and 
came  out  on  the  right  side.  He  then  made  the 
coup  de  grace  with  another  in  the  neck.  The  animal 
was  shot  at  about  a 20  yard  range  using  a 60  lb. 
pull  bow. 
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have  special  archery  preserves.  Utah  has  set 
aside  an  area  of  50  square  miles;  Washington 
a section  18  miles  long  and  4 miles  wide; 
Wisconsin  an  area  of  1,600  square  miles  in 
two  counties;  Indiana  two  preserves  totaling 
25  square  miles,  and  Ohio  approximately 
1,8000  acres.  Minnesota  also  has  an  extensive 
area  for  archers  but  I do  not  know  the  size. 
Other  states,  no  doubt  have  set  aside  similar 
areas. 

Modern  civilization,  penetrating  into  re- 
mote sections  on  improved  highways  and 
automobiles,  and  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  hunters,  hikers,  campers,  etc.,  have  com- 
bined to  bring^  out  every  conceivable  cunning 
and  resourcefulness  wild  creatures  can  com- 
mand, whereas  in  the  early  days  before  the 
white  man,  even  in  pioneer  days,  the  task  of 
stalking  one’s  prey  and  successfully  bagging 
it  even  with  primative  weapons  was  perhaps 
easier  than  it  is  today.  Sure  enough,  the  bow 
benders  today  are  giving  a good  account  of 
themselves  and  will  chalk  up  an  even  bigger 
score  as  time  goes  on. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  term  archery 
—the  art  of  shooting  with  bow  and  arrow, 
either  from  the  legendary  stories  of  Robin 
Hood  and  his  merrie  men,  or  from  the  thril- 
ling accounts  of  the  prowess  of  the  American 
Indian  with  bow  and  arrow  in  hunting  and 
in  warfare,  or  from  the  early  historic  ac- 
counts of  such  battles  as  Pointiers,  Grecy  and 
Agancourt  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 

This  art,  either  as  a means  of  offense  in 
war  or  as  subsistence  and  amusement  in  time 
of  peace,  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of 
almost  every  nation.  The  Sagitarii,  or  arch- 
ers, were  an  important  class  of  troops  with 
the  ancients.  The  bow  is  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture as  having  been  used  in  patriarchal  times. 
Assyrian  sculpture  and  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics testify  to  its  use  among  these  peoples, 
and  the  Thracians,  Cretans  and  Parthians 
were  held  in  high  esteem  as  archers.  Homer 
frequently  mentions  the  bows.  Asia,  how- 
ever, and  not  Europe,  was  the  home  of  the 
bow  and  arrow  and  almost  all  Oriental 
nations  have  excelled  in  its  use. 


John  T.  Hull.  III.,  Upper  Marlboro,  Md.,  proudly 
displays  his  fine  trophy. 


The  Swiss  were  famous  archers.  One  of 
the  most  famous  heroes  in  Swiss  legend  was 
William  Tell,  who  was  very  skillful  with  the 
bow.  The  story  goes  that  the  Austrian  gover- 
nor, Gessler,  set  his  hat  on  a pile  in  the 
market  place  of  Altdorf  and  ordered  that  no 
villager  pass  by  without  baring  his  head  and 
bowing  respectfully.  Tell,  a famous  hunter 
and  bowman,  refused  to  obey  the  order. 
Gessler  arrested  Tell  and  condemned  him  to 
shoot  an  apple  from  the  Read  of  his  own  son. 
stationed  many  yards  distant.  Tell  accom- 
plished this  feat  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  as 
he  was  about  to  turn  away,  he  confessed 
that  he  kept  a second  arrow  in  reserve  for 
Gessler  which  he  intended  to  use  if  he  had 
killed  his  son. 

The  figure  of  the  bow  has  been  nearly  the 
same  in  all  countries.  The  ancient  Grecian 
bow  was  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
E.  The  Scythian  bow  was  merely  semicircu- 
lar. The  long  bow  was  the  favorite  national 
weapon  in  England.  The  famous  battles  of 
Crecy,  Poitiers  and  Agincourt  were  won  by 
this  weapon.  It  was  made  of  yew,  ash  or 
other  elastic  wood,  of  the  height  of  the 
archer,  or  about  six  feet  long,  the  arrow 
being  usually  half  the  length  of  the  bow. 
It  was  for  more  than  a thousand  years  the 
only  projectile  weapon  for  hunting  and  for 
warfare.  The  arbalist,  or  cross  bow,  was  a 
popular  weapon  with  the  Italians  and  was 
introduced  into  England  in  the  13th  century 
but  never  was  so  popular  or  as  effective  in 
taking  game  as  the  long  bow. 

The  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  declined 
with  the  progress  of  time,  which  introduced 
weapons  more  to  be  depended  on  and  not  so 
easily  exhausted  as  a bundle  of  arrows. 

For  hunting,  however,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  renewal  of  interest  in  archery  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  This  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  ease  with  which  game  can  be 
bagged  by  the  modem  efficient  firearms.  To 
one  who  enjoys  the  sport  more  than  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  terms  of  meat  pounds,  hunt- 
ing with  bow  and  arrow  offers  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  forms  of  outdoor  recreation. 

One  of  the  best  bow  woods  is  Oregon  yew, 
which  takes  preference  on  the  target  range. 
This  wood  is  expensive  and  is  not  used  as 
extensively  for  hunting  bows  as  osage  orange. 
While  probably  not  as  efficient  for  shooting 
as  bows  of  yew,  yet  the  osage  orange  makes 
a better  hunting  bow  because  of  its  rugged- 
ness and  because  of  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  break  as  easily.  Other  woods  used  in 
making  bows  are  lemonwood,  red  cedar,  ash. 
hickory,  ironwood,  etc. 

Arrows  used  for  hunting  are  ordinarily 
made  of  birch  with  a footing  of  some  hard- 
wood like  black  walnut  or  hard  maple.  Other 
woods  used  in  making  arrows  are  ash,  Nor- 
way pine,  Port  Orford  cedar,  fir  and  willow. 
They  are  26  to  28  inches  long,  eleven-thirty- 
seconds  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  tipped 
with  broadheads  of  spring  steel  two  to  three 
inches  in  length  and  with  sharpened  edges. 

On  the  other  extremity,  arrows  are  feath- 
ered to  make  them  move  directly  forward. 
Feathers  used  in  hunting  arrows  are  tri- 
angular in  shape  and  about  four  inches  long. 
Feathers  of  target  arrows  are  cut  small  and 
rounded.  Larger  feathers  are  necessary  in 
hunting  arrows  to  control  the  heavier  missiles 
with  their  steel  broadhead  points.  Modern 
arrows  are  made  with  feathers  of  the  turkey, 
hawk,  peacock  or  eagle;  however,  arrow- 


Thos.  M.  Stull.  Jr.,  Cl.vmer,  Pa.,  with  woodchuck 
which  fell  to  his  unerring:  aim. 


smiths  may  use  the  wing  feathers,  if  they 
happen  to  be  stiff,  of  any  large  bird. 

Archers  claim  that  learning  to  shoot  with 
bow  and  arrow  is  more  difficult  than  learn- 
ing to  shoot  with  a rifle.  Hunting  bows  are 
usually  not  equipped  with  sights,  although 
some  target  bows  do  have  adjustable  sights. 
It  is  necessary  that  one  be  especially  skillful 
and  in  good  practice  to  be  able  to  shoot  ac- 
curately with  bow  and  arrow  while  hunting 
in  hilly,  wooded  territory  where  many  ob- 
stacles must  be  overcome. 

There  is  very  little  danger  from  accidents 
in  hunting  with  bow  and  arrow.  The  archer 
must  see  his  target  clearly  and  is  not  liable 
to  shoot  when  he  sees  the  brush  move  as 
sometimes  happens  with  rifle  hunters.  The 
smallest  twig  may  deflect  the  arrow  and 
result  in  a miss. 

In  order  to  stimulate  more  interest  in  deer 
hunting  with  bow  and  arrow,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Archery  Association.  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  has  designed  a pin  that  is  to 
be  presented  to  any  archer,  man  or  woman, 
hunting  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  who 
brings  down  a deer  with  the  bow.  The  pins 
are  furnished  after  proof  of  the  kill  has  been 
established. 

It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  interest 
in  archery  will  become  more  widespread  with 
the  setting  aside  of  preserves  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  “benders  of  the  bow.”  After 
all.  it  isn't  the  type  of  weapon  used,  it’s  the 
results  obtained  that  count.  Or  in  the  words 
of  Edmund  Vance  Cook: 

“And  though  he  be  shot  to  the  death,  what 

then? 

When  the  time  to  die  draws  near 
It  matters  mot  though  shaft  or  shot 
Has  plugged  the  bloomin’  deer. 

Death  comes  with  a hiss  or  comes  with  a bang. 
And  whether  he’s  slow  or  spry. 

It’s  the  fact  that  a deer  is  DEAD  that  counts, 
Not,  ‘How  was  he  shot,  and  why?’  ” 
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OFFICIAL  1941  OPEN  SEASON  AND  BAG  LIMITS 

Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November 
1 no  hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 A.  M.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  daily  are 
7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive  6 A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M., 
E.  S.  T.  (See  separate  summary  for  Waterfowl  and  Coots.)  Traps  may  not  be  set 
before  7 A.  M.  on  the  first  day  of  the  seasons  for  trapping  in  open  counties.  Raccoons 


may  be  hunted  at  night  with  a noon-to-noon 

daily  limit. 

UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession 

BAG  LIMITS 

SEASONS 

limit  three  days’  bag) 

Day 

Season 

Open 

Close 

Ruffed  Grouse  

2 

10  l 

Quail,  Bobwhite 

5 

’>  ) 

Wild  Turkey  (See  9 counties  closed  below)* 

1 

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

2 

12 

Nov.  1 

Nov. 

29 

Grackles  (commonly  called  Blackbirds) . . . 

Unlimited 

Rabbits,  Cottontails  

Squirels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined 

4 

20  \ 

kinds)  

6 

20 

Squirrels,  Red  

Unlimited 

Nov.  1 

Sept.  30, 1942 

Raccoons,  by  individual  or  hunting  party, 
all  counties  

2 

15 

Oct.  15 

Dec. 

31 

Raccoons,  by  trapping  (See  14  counties 

Nov.  1 

Dec. 

31 

closed  below)*  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

5 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Sept.  30 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  hunting  party 

1 

1 } 

Nov.  19 

Nov. 

22 

of  three  or  more  

2 

2 J 

Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points  to  one 

| 

antler 

1 

1 ( 

Dec.  1 

Dec. 

13 

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  six  or 

I 

more 

6 

6 ) 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Doves,  Varying  Hares 
(Snowshoe  Rabbits),  Antlerless  Deer,  Elk,  and  Cub  Bears. 


Fixed  by  Federal 

MIGRATORY  GAME — Rails  (including  Sora),  Gallinules,  I Government.  See  sep- 
Woodcock,  Snipe  (Wilson  or  Jack),  Wild  Ducks  and  Geese,  arate  summary  issued 

Coots  (Mudhens)  i with  1941  hunting  li- 

' censes. 


FUR-BEARERS — (Traps  not  to  be  placed  before  7 A.  M.  on  opening  dates). 

Minlcs  Unlimited  Nov.  1 Jan.  31, 1942 

Otters  (By  traps  only,  in  6 counties)* 4 Nov.  1 Jan.  31, 1942 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)  Unlimited  Dec.  1 Dec.  31 

Beavers  (By  traps  only,  14  counties  closed)*  3 Feb.  14  Feb.  28, 1942 

Opossums  and  Skunks  Unprotected  until  Sept.  30,  1942 


AN  APPEAL  TO  TRAPPERS — In  order  to  avoid  destroying  game  and 
injuring  dogs,  trappers  are  requested  to  refrain  from  setting  traps  in 
trails.  All  traps  must  be  tagged. 


*SPECIAL  COUNTY  REGULATIONS 

TURKEY— No  Turkey  season  in  Cameron,  Clarion,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  McKean, 
Potter,  Warren  and  Wayne  Counties. 

RACCOON  TRAPPING— No  Raccoon  trapping  in  Beaver,  Berks,  Blair,  Butler,  Cam- 
bria,, Carbon,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Huntingdon,  Jefferson,  Lancaster,  Lawrence, 
Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  Counties. 

OTTER  TRAPPING — Otter  trapping  only  in  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming  Counties. 

BEAVER  TRAPPING  Beaver  trapping  in  all  counties  except  Carbon,  Clarion,  Craw- 
roid,  Elk,  Erie,  Forest,  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Luzerne,  Mercer,  Schuylkill,  Venango, 
Warren  and  Wyoming  Counties.  One  person  may  set  and  tend  10  traps  only. 

SNARES  No  counties  open  to  use  of  snares  this  winter. 

(AS  FIXED  BY  COMMISSION  AT  MEETING  OF  JULY  10,  1941). 


GAME  SEASONS  LIBERAL 

General  Outlook  Good 

Encouraging  reports  on  the  general  outlook 
for  the  coming  hunting  season  prompted 
the  Commission  to  establish  liberal  game  sea- 
sons and  bag  limits  for  this  year.  It  felt  that 
all  small  game  could  stand  a full  month  of 
hunting.  Consequently,  November  1 to  29 
inclusive  was  declared  for  grouse,  quail,  wild 
turkey,  ringneck  pheasants,  cottontail  rabbits 
and  squirrels. 

There  has  been  considerable  sentiment  in 
favor  of  closing  the  season  on  quail  in  large 
portions  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  in  view 
of  reports  that  these  birds  have  steadily  been 
recovering  from  the  decimation  of  the  severe 
winter  of  1935-36,  it  was  decided  to  continue 
its  policy  of  a statewide  open  season. 

Due  to  improved  food  and  cover  conditions 
hares  have  shown  considerable  recovery  in  , 
most  portions  of  their  regular  range,  but  gen- 
erally speaking  the  Commission  felt  that  they 
have  not  yet  become  sufficiently  abundant  to 
justify  a season  on  them  this  year. 

Because  raccoons  have  shown  a consider- 
able increase  throughout  the  State  during 
recent  years,  the  daily  limit  was  increased  to 
2 for  hunting  raccoons  and  the  season  was  ! 
opened  two  weeks  earlier,  beginning  October 
15  and  closing  December  31.  This  is  especi- 
ally true  in  all  of  the  north  central  counties, 
where  the  animals  have  a tendency  to  hole  i 
up  earlier.  It  was  also  felt  desirable  to  give 
raccoon  hunters  a two  weeks  start  before  the 
trapping  season,  especially  so  they  would 
have  a chance  to  help  thin  the  animals  out 
in  those  counties  where  they  have  become 
unusually  plentiful. 

There  has  also  been  a growing  sentiment 
for  an  open  season  on  doves  in  Pennsylvania. 
Apparently  the  number  of  breeding  birds  is 
noticeably  increasing.  However,  the  Com- 
mission decided  to  defer  any  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government  to  declare 
a dove  season  in  this  State  for  at  least  an- 
other year. 

The  season  on  Hungarian  Partridges,  which 
so  far  have  failed  to  establish  themselves  on 
a shootable  basis  throughout  Pennsylvania, 
despite  repeated  liberal  stocking  over  a 
period  of  years,  was  closed  in  order  to  give 
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the  birds  a further  chance.  Last  year  the  sea- 
son on  them  was  open  in  three  counties  only. 

As  heretofore,  in  the  interest  of  safety, 
hunting  will  not  start  on  the  first  day  of  the 
small  game  season  until  9 A.  M„  the  remain- 
ing days  at  7 A.  M. 

The  season  on  black  bears,  which  are  very 
plentiful  in  some  sections  according  to  reports 
of  their  depredations,  was  opened  for  four 
days,  between  November  19  and  22,  inclusive. 

Deer  having  been  satisfactorily  reduced  in 
all  but  a few  sections  of  the  Commonwealth, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  limit  the  season 
this  year  to  antlered  bucks  only. 

The  seasons  on  migratory  game,  including 
rails,  gallinules,  woodcock,  snipe,  wild  ducks, 
and  geese  are  fixed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  will  be  given  publicity  as  soon  as 
available. 

No  major  changes  were  made  in  the  fur- 
bearing animal  seasons  over  last  year.  How- 
ever, after  discussing  the  opossum  and  skunk 
situation,  the  Commission  decided  to  continue 
these  two  species  on  the  unprotected  list  un- 
til September  30,  1942. 

An  appeal  also  was  made  to  trappers  to 
refrain  from  setting  traps  in  trails  to  avoid 
destroying  game  and  injuring  dogs. 

For  complete  seasons  and  bag  limits  please 
refer  to  the  opposite  table. 


LARGE  WPA  PROJECT  CONTEMPLATED 

A State-wide  WPA  Project  amounting  to 
more  than  $8,000,000.00.  which  provides  for 
the  conservation  of  wildlife  and  other  natural 
resources  by  the  latest  accepted  methods  of 
land  development  and  usage  on  all  State 
Game  Lands,  Game  Farms,  Game  Refuges 
and  other  land  areas  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Commission,  has  been  prepared  and  is 
now  in  Washington  pending  approval. 

The  work  contemplated  in  the  project  in- 
cludes the  establishment  and  marking  of 
boundary  and  refuge  lines,  construction  of 
fire  trails  and  forest  roads,  clearing  plots 
and  planting  to  grain,  various  types  of  cut- 
tings to  impover  wildlife  habitat,  planting 
and  transplanting  of  seedlings,  construction 
of  shelters  and  retreats,  building  of  various 
types  of  fences,  walling  up  springs,  construc- 
tion of  corn  cribs,  erecting  telephone  lines, 
surveying  and  mapping,  collecting  and  clean- 
ing of  seed,  construction  of  quail  pens  and 
fences  and  game  bird  holding  fields,  paint- 
ign  fences  and  buildings,  quarrying  and 
burning  lime  stone,  filling  in  abandoned  mine 
shafts,  etc. 

The  project  which  was  sent  by  the  State 
WPA  Office  to  Washington  for  approval, 
provides  for  a total  of  8,650  workers  for  one 
year,  and  includes  104,268  man-months,  or  a 
total  of  13,554,135  man-hours. 

As  a result  of  the  drastic  reduction  in 
Pennsylvania’s  quota  of  WPA  funds  in  June, 
fifty-five  projects  on  State  Game  Lands  and 
refuges  were  suspended  up  to  July  10.  In 
February  of  this  year  there  were  3,190  men 
working  on  Commission  projects,  but  as  of 
July  20,  that  number  was  reduced  to  215. 
It  is  believed  that  operations  on  a number 
of  these  projects  will  be  resumed  later  so 
that  work  which  was  started  on  them  can  be 
completed. 


Little  has  been  said  in  recent  issues  concerning  the  Commission’s  wild  turkey  farm.  Here  is 
a panoramic  view  of  the  area,  which  is  located  near  Honey  Grove.  Juniata  County,  showing 
the  brooder  house  in  the  foreground.  The  headquarters  are  located  on  the  hill  beyond. 


A group  of  colony  brooder  houses. 


Young  turkey  poults  sunning  and  exercising  themselves  on  the  wire  floor  of  a brooder  yard. 
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Commission  Honors  Director  Gordon 

The  members  of  the  Game  Commission  honored  Seth  Gordon,  their  Executive 
Director,  at  their  regular  meeting  at  Harrisburg  on  July  10. 

The  citation,  which  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a resolution,  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gordon,  as  President  of  the  International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners  this  year,  and  past  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  American  Fisheries  Society,  has  brought  the  renown  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  to  the  forefront  among  both  nationally  and  internationally  known 
conservation  bodies,  and  through  his  broad  experience  and  association  with  leading 
conservationists,  and  by  his  keen  executive  ability,  has  so  capably  worked  with  the 
Commission  in  its  efforts  to  improve  and  advance  wildlife  resources  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  that  its  accomplishments,  reputation  and  influence  has  become 
nationwide. 

In  closing  the  resolution  expressed  the  following  commendation: 

“That  we,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  recognition  of  the 
credit  he  has  brought  to  our  State  by  his  long  and  successful  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  preservation  of  wildlife,  and  as  Executive  Director  of  this 
Commission,  hereby  express  our  sincere  appreciation  of  his  enthusiastic  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  this  worthy  cause,  with  the  desire  that  his  services  may 
continue  to  be  an  influencing  factor  among  the  several  conservation  organi- 
zations which  he  now  represents.” 

Mr.  Gordon  was  the  second  Pennsylvanian  to  have  been  elected  President  of  the 
International  Association,  the  first  honor  having  been  bestowed  upon  Hon.  Ross 
L.  Leffler,  President  of  the  Commission,  in  1935. 


SPORTSMEN  RICH 

The  Game  Commission,  as  of  May  31,  1941, 
owned  and  controlled  580  separate  blocks  of 
land,  located  in  66  counties,  and  comprising 
1,014,163  acres.  Broken  down,  this  total  in- 
cludes 162  blocks  of  State  Game  Lands,  com- 
prising 661,810  acres,  of  which  601,656  acres 
are  open  to  public  hunting,  the  remaining 
60,154  acres  being  broken  up  into  182  Game 
Refuges. 

Sportsmen  are  also  permitted  to  use  the 
State  Forests,  totaling  1,654,283  acres,  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  with  431,502  acres 
and  the  Tobyhanna  Military  Reservation 


IN  GAME  LANDS 

comprising  18,235  acres  for  public  hunting, 
or  a grand  total  of  more  than  3,000,000  acres. 

The  holdings  also  include  84  Primary 
Refuges  on  other  public  lands,  totaling  60,378 
acres,  and  66  blocks  of  Auxiliary  State  Game 
Refuge  Projects  comprising  57,020  acres,  of 
which  42,442  acres  are  open  to  public  hunting. 
The  remaining  14,578  acres  are  contained  in 
73  separate  auxiliary  refuges. 

There  are  now  in  operation  80  cooperative 
Farm-Game  Projects,  comprising  149,633 
acres,  of  which  107,269  are  open  to  public 
hunting.  Of  the  remaining  acres,  7.230  are 
distributed  among  895  small  retreat  refuges, 


and  35,134  acres  comprise  1891  safety  zones 
around  farm  homes. 

Eighty-six  Special  Wildlife  Refuge  Projects, 
sponsored  by  sportsmen’s  organizations  and 
approved  by  the  Commission,  are  also  in 
operation.  These  projects  comprise  33,554 
acres,  of  which  27,635  are  open  to  public 
hunting.  Of  the  balance  424  acres  are  sub- 
divided into  102  refuges,  the  remainder  com- 
prising 156  safety  zones  totaling  1,677  acres. 

The  Commission  also  administers  5 Dog 
Training  and  2 Archery  Preserves  totaling 
5,065  acres,  and  98  Game  Propagation  Areas, 
totaling  30,598  acres.  All  of  these  areas  are 
inviolate  sanctuaries  and  are  considered  more 
or  less  as  game  refuges. 

A composite  analysis  shows  that  there  are 
580  separate  blocks  of  lands  in  66  counties, 
comprising  1,014,163  acres,  of  which  797,237 
acres  are  open  to  public  hunting.  The  re- 
maining 177,180  acres  are  subdivided  into 
1,434  refuges. 

ADDITIONAL  GAME  LANDS  ACQUIRED 

At  its  meeting  on  July  10  a total  of  61  land 
offers  were  considered.  These  offers  com- 
prised a total  of  29,387.3  acres,  distributed 
through  27  of  the  67  counties  of  the  State. 
The  61  landowners  asked  a total  of  $255,610.75 
for  this  huge  and  widely  distributed  acreage. 

The  Commission  was  not  in  a position  to 
purchase  all  of  the  lands  offered  for  sale  be- 
cause of  the  large  sum  of  money  involved. 
However,  18  tracts,  totaling  8,041  acres,  were 
accepted  and  land  purchase  contracts  are  now 
being  entered  into  with  the  respective  own- 
ers. Either  conditional  or  counter-offers  were 
made  for  10  other  tracts  totaling  1,140.1  acres. 
If  the  Commission’s  conditions  are  met  by 
these  landowners,  purchase  contracts  for  the 
tracts  concerned  will  be  entered  into  within 
the  next  two  weeks. 

Offers  for  10  tracts,  totaling  3,352.3  acres, 
were  rejected  for  one  reason  or  another,  and 
action  was  postponed  on  23  offers  covering 
a total  of  16,853.9  acres. 


ROUYETTB. — The  huge  black  bear  shown  in  photo  at  right,  charged  with  killing  four  sheep  in  the  area,  was  snapped  by  ail  Olean,  N.  Y.  Timcs-Herald  cameraman 
as  the  animal  was  running  for  the  edge  of  a woods  five  miles  from  Wharton.  Arthur  Yogue,  game  protector,  set  a box  trap  for  the  bear  and  it  was  caught. 
Photo  at  left  shows  local  boys,  with  G.  H.  l'entzer  and  Mr.  Yogue,  skidding  the  bear  and  trap  down  hill  to  a waiting  truck  after  it  had  fallen  prey  to  the  trap.  Bruin  was 

taken  to  an  abandoned  farm  near  Wharton  and  set  free. 
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The  above  ’coons  are  part  of  the  1940  catch  of  Charles  W.  Brown,  of  Schuylkill  Haven.  At 
the  left  is  his  son  Richard,  in  front  is  his  faithful  dog  “Rex”.  One  of  the  animals  he  captured 

weighed  21V2  pounds. 


Following  are  the  tracts  for  which  land 
purchase  contracts  are  now  being  entered 
into: 

1.  The  most  important  single  tract  accepted 
for  purchase  is  3800  acres  in  Tobyhanna  and 
Coolbaugh  Townships,  Monroe  County,  offer- 
ed by  the  Patrick  Brady  Estate,  all  fine  game 
land.  Within  it  is  a body  of  good  fishing 
water  containing  about  180  acres,  known  as 
Trout  Lake  or  Brady  Pond. 

2.  A woodland  tract  containing  880  acres 
in  Shohola  and  Dingman  Townships,  Pike 
County,  offered  by  Kneeland  Moore  and 
Elinor  Manchee. 

3.  A sub-marginal  farm  and  woodlot  con- 
taining 275  acres  in  Sugarcreek  Township, 
Armstrong  County,  offered  by  Mrs.  Maude 
F.  Hutchinson,  as  agent  for  Maude  F.  Hutch- 
ison and  Sydney  F.  and  A.  A.  Anderson. 

4.  A woodland  tract  of  74  acres  in  Monroe 
Township,  Bedford  County,  lying  adjacent  to 
State  Game  Lands  No.  49,  offered  by  G.  W. 
Nycum. 

5.  Three  continguous  tracts  of  woodland 
in  Albany  Township,  Berks  County,  offered 
by  Sarah  A.  Spang  Estate,  1,471.4  acres,  Daniel 
C.  Henninger,  12.1  acres,  and  C.  Catherine 
Morret,  141.0  acres. 

6.  A small  clearing  of  37.5  acres  in  Penn 
Forest  Township,  Carbon  County,  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  State  Game  Lands  No.  141, 
offered  by  Mary  J.  Andrews. 

7.  A small  tract  of  20  acres  in  Troy  Town- 
ship, Crawford  County,  adjacent  to  State 
Game  Lands  No.  69,  offered  by  Henry  and 
Emma  Sutton. 

8.  A small  marginal  farm  of  22.2  acres  in 
Jackson  Township,  Greene  County,  adjacent 
to  State  Game  Lands  No.  179,  offered  by  John 
B.  Kiger. 

9.  A woodland  tract  of  176  acres  in  Penn 
Township,  Huntingdon  County,  adjacent  to 
State  Game  Lands  No.  118,  offered  by  Anna 
M.  Carmon. 

10.  Two  small  tracts  in  Greene  Township, 
Indiana  County,  adjacent  to  a much  larger 
tract  now  under  contract  for  purchase,  of- 
fered by  Henry  Patterson,  40  acres,  and  Clyde 
Nicholson,  61  acres. 

11.  Two  formerly  cultivated  tracts  in  Plain- 
grove  Township,  Lawrence  County,  adjacent 
to  State  Game  Lands  No.  151,  offered  by  O. 
S.  Minor,  22  acres,  and  Edwin  Goodman,  35 
acres. 

12.  Two  adjacent  tracts  in  Union  Township, 
Union  County,  offered  by  H.  Elizabeth  Dyer, 
294  acres,  marginal  farm,  and  Hon.  Charles 
R.  Reagan,  10  acres,  recently  cutover  wood- 
land. 

13.  A woodland  tract  of  870  acres  in  Noxen 
Township,  Wyoming  County,  lying  adjacent 
to  State  Game  Lands  No.  57,  offered  by  John 
J.  Shonk. 

The  Commission  as  of  July  10,  1941  owned 
664,171  acres,  and  now  has  under  contract  for 
purchase  almost  45,000  acres  more.  Both  State 
Game  Fund  monies  and  Federal-Aid  Funds 
are  being  used  for  these  land  purchases. 

BRADY  LANDS  PURCHASE 

The  Commission  agreed  to  purchase  for 
State  Game  Land  purposes  the  Patrick 


Brady  Estate  lands  in  Tobyhanna  and  Cool- 
baugh Townships.  Monroe  County. 

This  fine  tract,  which  was  personally  in- 
spected by  Commissioner  John  H.  Price,  Esq., 
and  President  Ross  L.  Leffler,  as  well  as 
Field  Officers,  before  the  negotiations  were 
completed,  contains  about  3800  acres  and  is 
considered  excellent  for  hunting  grounds  and 
wildlife  refuge  purposes.  It  also  includes  a 
choice  body  of  fishing  water,  known  as  Trout 
Lake  or  Brady  Pond,  containing  about  180 
acres,  which  is  regularly  used  by  wild  water- 
fowl.  This  acquisition  by  the  Commission, 
after  negotiations  extending  over  many 
months,  will  be  a big  asset  to  sportsmen  in 
the  Pocono  region. 

The  Brady  tract  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Tobyhanna  Military  Reservation,  most 
of  which  is  under  lease  to  the  Commission; 
and  on  the  north  by  State  Game  Lands  No. 
127,  of  which  the  Brady  tract  will  become 
a part  when  deed  is  finally  vested  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  elevation  of  the  tract  varies  from  1700 
to  1800  feet  above  sea  level.  Trout  Creek, 
which  empties  into  the  Lehigh  River  about 
a mile  below  Thornhurst,  has  its  source  with- 
in the  Brady  tract. 

The  late  Patrick  Brady  annually  harvested 
large  quantities  of  natural  ice  from  this  pond 
over  a long  period  of  years,  but  in  recent 
years  competition  with  artificial  ice  made  the 
natural  ice  business  unprofitable.  Mr.  Brady 
discontinued  ice  cutting  sometime  before  his 
death.  He  had  constructed  a stone  residence 
on  the  property,  which  since  his  death  has 
been  rented  for  recreational  purposes,  espe- 
cially fishing. 

In  the  future  sportsmen  will  not  be  able 
to  rent  the  Patrick  Brady  house  for  private 
use,  nor  even  camp  within  the  property,  since 
this  is  contrary  to  provisions  of  the  Game 
Law.  The  house  and  other  buildings  will  in 
all  probability  be  removed,  although  some  of 
them  may  possibly  be  used  by  the  Commis- 
sion’s officers  solely  for  official  management 
purposes. 


LOST:  Two  setters  escaped  from  kennel 

of  F.  F.  Weatherbie,  R.  D„  North  Wales;  male, 
“Beck”,  3-year-old  all  white  English  Setter, 
black  right  eye  and  part  right  ear,  weight, 
61  pounds,  height  24  inches;  female,  “Patsy” 
14  months,  red  Irish  Setter,  weight  42  pounds, 
height  21  inches. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Fox  Hunters  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  Annual  Field  Trial  and 
Bench  Show  during  the  week  of  October  27, 
1941,  at  Fawn  Grove,  York  County,  as  guests 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Fox  Hunters  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  Millard  F.  Jones  of  Delta, 
Pa.,  is  president. 

Fawn  Grove  is  an  ideal  place  for  Field 
Trials  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  on  the  Mary- 
land-Pennsylvania  line  in  York  County  and 
is  accessible  to  Central  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Southern  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
and  we  expect  100%  support  from  the  fox 
hunters  of  this  district  and  also  the  recog- 
nized packs  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more district. 

The  judges  as  yet  have  not  been  picked, 
but  their  names  will  be  furnished  at  a later 
date  so  that  they  can  be  published  in  ample 
time  before  the  meet.  It  is  to  be  strictly 
understood  that  this  is  to  be  definitely  an 
open  field  trial  meet  and  bench  show,  and 
anyone  owning  a hound  is  eligible  to  enter 
it  in  any  of  the  events. 

The  officers  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Fox 
Hunters  Association  are:  Millard  F.  Jones, 

Delta,  President;  Milton  Hankins,  Pylesville, 
Md.,  Vice-President;  and  J.  Howard  Carr, 
York,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fox 
Hunters  Association  include  Eli  S.  Grable, 
Washington,  Pa.,  President;  J.  Howard  Carr, 
York,  Vice-President;  Lloyd  Reeves,  Hunt- 
ingdon Valley,  Secretary,  and  W.  S.  Webster, 
Waynesburg,  Treasurer. 


The  young  eel  is  ribbon-like  and  so  trans- 
parent that  print  may  be  read  through  its 
body. 
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Barn  swallow  building:  their  nest  of  mud  and  grra.ss.  The  mud  is  gathered  in  tiny  lumps  and 
applied  with  a strange  quivering  motion. 


Off  to  get  another  meal  for  the  fledglings.  The  barn  swallow  is  one  of  our  most  beneficial 
birds  for  it  consumes  an  untold  quantity  of  insects  in  a single  summer  season. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“On  June  30,  1941,  Mr.  J.  P.  Young,  his 
son  Dick,  and  I were  hunting  crows  in  upper 
Bucks  and  lower  Lehigh  Counties.  While 
proceeding  along  a dirt  road  we  saw  nine 
young  ringnecks  running  around  in  the  road. 
The  mother  bird  was  fighting  with  something 
in  the  gutter  of  the  road.  Upon  stopping  to 
determine  what  the  trouble  was  we  found 
that  the  hen  evidently  was  fighting  off  a 
weasel  that  had  killed  one  of  her  young.  The 
young  bird,  about  6 weks  old,  had  been 
bitten  through  the  top  of  the  head.  We 
watched  for  the  weasel  to  return  to  the  kill 
but  evidently  we  had  made  too  much  noise 
upon  approaching  and  scared  the  animal. 

About  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  the 
pheasant  killing  we  made  an  attempt  to  call 
in  some  crows.  We  managed  to  kill  2 or  3 
crows  after  a lot  of  calling.  Finally  a lone 
crow  darted  in  through  the  tree  tops  and 
managed  to  escape  our  fire.  However,  it 
dropped  something  in  the  leaves  during  our 
shooting.  Upon  picking  up  the  object  we 
noticed  that  it  was  a young  bird  which  had 
evidently  been  taken  from  its  nest  as  it 
hadn’t  developed  its  feathers  and  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  identify.  We  managed  to 
kill  about  40  crows  during  the  hunt.” — Albert 
R.  Bachman,  Game  Protector,  Bedford  County 


“On  June  10,  I received  a letter  from  Nanty 
Glo  sportsmen  to  come  over  for  an  inter- 
view. I learned  of  another  case  of  vandalism. 
The  Nanty  Glo  Rod  and  Gun  Club  have  a 
cabin  on  their  propagating  area  at  or  near 
Twin  Rocks.  Some  person,  or  persons,  had 
broken  the  lock  on  the  cabin,  ripped  up 
part  of  the  roof,  knocked  the  posts  from 
under  the  lean-to,  broke  the  lock  and  hasp 
off  a chest,  destroyed  the  wire  feed  baskets 
and  boxes,  broke  tools,  threw  “canned  cat” 
(used  to  bait  traps  while  trapping  vermin) 
all  around  inside  the  building,  etc.  I made  an 
investigation  the  same  day  and  continued  my 
investigation  the  following  day,  and  appre- 
hended the  two  men,  not  “boys”,  although  it 
was  “boys”  work.  They  confessed  and  I left 
them  until  June  24  to  sweat.  Then  instead  of 
turning  them  over  to  the  State  Police,  I gave 
them  until  July  15  to  fix  everything  up  just 
as  it  was  before.  This  was  to  be  done  under 
the  supervision  of  Nanto  Glo  sportsmen.  Join 
the  club  and  walk  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  for  at  least  the  next  two  years.  This 
they  were  very  glad  to  promise  to  do  rather 
than  face  charges  before  the  State  Police.” — 
W.  B.  McClarin,  Game  Protector,  Division  G, 
District  5. 


“Old  mother  quail  and  her  covey  of  ten 
young,  while  attempting  to  cross  a road 
which  had  been  recently  resurfaced,  got  en- 
tangled in  the  tar  and  were  unable  to  escape. 
They  were  removed  and  taken  to  the  home 
of  Mr.  Thompson  of  Dempseytown,  where 
first  aid  was  immediately  applied.  The  babies 
are  now  doing  as  good  as  can  be  expected.” — 
W.  T.  Campbell,  Game  Protector,  Division  F, 
District  10. 
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“Doctor  H.  D.  Johns  of  Milford  reports 
seeing  two  good  sized  bears  near  Sawkill, 
sitting  in  a puddle  of  road  oil  one  evening 
while  they  were  taking  a ride.  The  animals 
seemed  to  be  reluctant  about  leaving,  one 
slowly  ambling  off  into  swamp  and  the 
other  just  walking  to  edge  of  the  road  to 
allow  the  car  to  pass.  (Perhaps  this  type  of 
beauty  treatment  is  better  than  a mud  bath 
in  the  swamp.)” — John  H.  Lohmann,  Game 
Protector,  Division  B,  District  7. 


“On  Sunday,  April  13,  while  traveling  along 
Route  120  near  Keating,  I noticed  several  cars 
stopped  along  the  highway.  I looked  and  saw 
a yearling  bear  standing  on  a ledge  of  rocks 
about  20  feet  from  a road.  It  remained  there 
for  some  time  and  finally,  after  a considerable 
number  of  persons  had  gathered  around,  it 
climbed  up  the  hill  out  of  sight.” — Game  Pro- 
tector W.  J.  Brion,  Clinton  County. 


Excerpts  From  a Few  of  the  Letters  Received 
Relative  to  the  Commission’s  Bulletin  No.  16. 

"WILDLIFE  IN  THE  FARM  PROGRAM’.’ 

“Will  you  please  advise  me  if  we  can  obtain 
about  50  copies  of  Bulletin  16,  “Wildlife  in  the 
Farm  Program”,  and  if  so,  what  the  cost 
will  be. 

There  are  a large  number  of  farmers  in 
this  section  whom  I know  will  be  glad  to  co- 
operate with  us  along  the  lines  set  forth  in 
this  bulletin  and  it  is  my  thought  to  visit 
them  and  ask  for  their  help  and  give  them 
a copy  of  the  bulletin  to  read.” 

* * * 

“Will  you  please  send  me  your  bulletin  No. 
16,  “Wildlife  in  the  Farm  Program”  for  use 
in  the  teaching  of  Vocational  Agriculture.” 

* * * 

“I  have  been  reading  Bulletin  No.  16, 
“Wildlife  in  the  Farm  Program”  and  I find 
it  a book  worth  while  to  any  sportsman  and 
I am  anxious  that  each  member  of  our  asso- 
ciation have  one  of  the  bulletins  and  that 
we  may  have  a few  to  personally  deliver  to 
some  of  our  farmer  friends  who  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  have  some  land  on  which  to 
hunt  that  is  not  closed  to  the  public  for  hunt- 
ing.” 

* * * 

“I  would  like  to  know  how  many  copies 
of  “Wildlife  in  the  Farm  Program  it  would 
be  possible  to  secure  for  distribution  among 
my  15  Garden  Clubs.” 

* * * 

“I  am  sure  forestry  technicians  in  West 
Virginia  ( especially  those  interested  in  game 
management,  would  like  to  have  a copy  of 
Bulletin  16.  With  this  in  mind,  will  you 
please  let  me  know  whether  or  not  a copy 
cculd  be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  men  on 
the  attached  list?” 

* * * 

“Thank  you  very  much  for  your  prompt 
answer  to  my  letter  in  request  for  a copy  of 
Bulletin  No.  16.  It  will  be  quite  handy  in  my 
work  in  showing  my  cooperators  how  other 
states  are  handling  their  game  management 
problems.” 


A full  house — the  barn  swallow  lays  from  3 to  6 eggs.  Five  young  filled  this  nest  to  overflowing. 


Feeding  insects  to  five  hungry  youngsters  is  no  small  job,  and  both  parents  are  kept  busy 

throughout  the  daylight  hours. 
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Abov©  ar©  some  of  the  “games”  played  by  husky  members  of  the  Springgrove  Pulp  Wood 
Association  at  it9  summer  picnic.  Everyone  who  attends  this  gathering,  which  comprises 
members  from  all  over  Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  States,  takes  his  saw  and  axe  along. 
These  implements  are  as  essential  to  the  success  of  their  program  as  a shot  gun  is  to  a skeet 

shooter. 


Mr.  Ellis  Bailor,  Port  Royal,  timekeeper 
on  the  WPA  project  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  88,  in  Juniata  County,  took  particular 
note  of  the  animals  and  birds  he  saw  dead 
on  the  highway  between  his  home  and  the 
project,  from  January  1 until  the  project  was 
suspended  on  June  25,  1941.  The  following 
species  and  numbers  of  each  were  killed 
along  the  road  during  this  period:  27  rab- 
bits, 7 skunks,  4 quail,  3 opossums,  11  wood- 
chucks, 1 weasel,  1 ringneck  pheasant  and  1 
grouse. 


The  Erie  Pennsylvania  Field  Trial  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  its  Annual  Pheasant  Trial 
October  4 and  5.  The  Open  Derby  will  be 
run  on  Saturday,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
the  Open  Cover  Dog  Stake  will  begin.  Much 
interest  is  being  shown  in  this  stake.  In  the 
past  the  Association  always  ran  an  Open  All- 
Age  Stake.  However,  this  course  is  hunting 
country  typical  of  that  region,  wide  enough 
for  a dog  to  show  and  to  provide  him  with 
every  incentive  to  go  hunting.  To  negotiate 
this  course  successfully,  a dog  must  show 


something  besides  running  ability.  Stamina, 
nerve  and,  above  all,  bird  sense  are  required 
on  this  course.  The  Association  hopes  that  a 
Cover  Dog  Stake,  judged  as  such,  will  appeal 
to  the  owners  of  class  cover  dogs.  The  Trial 
will  be  run  on  the  Bird-Dog  Training  area 
on  Game  Lands  109. 

A Members’  Stake  limited  to  residents  of 
Erie  County  will  be  run  on  Sunday.  The 
prize  here  is  for  the  Hunter  Willis  Trophy 
donated  by  Mr.  C.  C.  French.  This  trophy 
was  won  last  year  by  Koehler’s  Iron  Duke, 
setter  dog  owned  and  handled  by  Dr.  John  J. 
Koehler,  popular  President  of  the  Erie  Coun- 
ty Sportsmen’s  League.  Dr.  Koehler  unfor- 
tunately lost  Duke  this  spring.  He  was  found 
dead  in  his  crate  en  route  from  training  in 
the  South.  The  Hunter  Willis  Trophy  is  to 
remain  in  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
owner  winning  it  three  times. 

Judges  of  the  Trial  are  T.  H.  Beers,  Warren, 
Ohio,  and  R.  K.  Palmerton,  Geneva,  New  York. 


COLLECTIONS  IDENTIFY  ANIMALS 

During  the  last  decade,  8,523  specimens 
of  birds  and  6,077  mammals  have  been  added 
to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  col- 
lection of  animals.  Service  workers  cooperat- 
ed with  other  institutions  and  individuals  by 
identifying  for  them  more  than  14,000  birds 
and  9,800  mammals.  Type  specimens  repre- 
senting newly  described  forms  have  been  set 
aside  for  251  mammals  and  17  birds.  The 
service  laboratories  have  been  utilized  almost 
constantly  by  cooperating  individuals  in  their 
studies.  Thousands  of  specimens  have  been 
loaned  to  institutions  for  taxonomic  research 
purposes  only. 


A halibut  matures  at  the  age  of  about  11 
years;  40  years  is  a ripe  old  age. 


Harry  Vinson  of  the  McDonald  Sportsmen’s  Otub 
with  2 pray  foxes  which  were  shot  within  4fi 
minutes  of  each  other  on  the  water  works  property 
north  of  town.  The  dogs  are  the  property  of  Arthur 
Bell,  William  Jtumbaugh  and  Harry  Vinson  of 
McDonald. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 
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Photo  courtesy  Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 


)n  April  28  hundreds  of  firefighters  brought  under  control  a huge  forest  fire  which  raged  for  nearly  12  hours  in  Blair  and  Centre  Counties.  The  fire  started  Sunday 

ifternoon  in  Clearfield  and  for  a time  threatened  to  burn  over  a large  area  in  Northern  Cambria  County.  At  one  time  the  fire  was  reported  burning  on  a seren- 
ade front.  The  exceptionally  fine  picture  of  the  Are  wag  taken  early  yesterday  morning  at  a point  several  miles  southeast  of  Glasgow,  Cambria  County.  At  times  flame* 

from  the  Are  shot  more  than  25  feet  into  the  air.  Be  careful  with  fires  and  matches  while  in  the  fields  and  woods  this  fall. 


BIRDS  SHUN  RED 

Do  birds  dislike  red?  This  is  the  question 
hat  Mrs.  William  Buzby  of  Boone,  Iowa, 
isks,  and  with  good  reason.  She  writes  that 
n the  spring  of  1940  she  spread  a handful 
>f  short  lengths  of  bright-colored  yams  about 
he  yard  for  bird-nesting  material.  Some 
vere  given  a loose  loop  around  a twig  or 
fine  tendril;  others  were  laid  loosely  on  the 
lence  pickets,  or  on  a ledge  near  the  bird 
aath.  The  robins  and  orioles  took  their  shares 
>f  this  material,  and  all  the  yarn  disappeared 
save  the  red  pieces.  These  remained  until 
fall,  untouched.  Also,  Mrs.  Buzby  reports 
hat  for  several  summers  she  wore  a red 
garden  hat,  at  which  martins  would  dive 
when  she  passed  beneath  their  house.  They 
also  resented  it  when  Mr.  Buzby  entered  the 
garden  with  a red  bandana  around  his  neck. 
Often  they  swooped  angrily  at  a red  dress 
hanging  on  the  line. 

Further  evidence  came  from  the  hens. 
When  fed  shelled  corn,  with  yellow  and  red 
kernels  mixed,  they  would  eat  both  in  the 
yard  during  the  day,  but  on  several  occasions 
when  the  hens  were  on  the  roost  they  were 
offered  handfuls  of  corn  on  which  the  flash- 
light beam  was  focused.  They  would  eat 
every  yellow  kernel  and  refuse  all  the  red 
ones.  Mrs.  Buzby  wonders  whether  hens 
could  not  see  the  red  corn  at  night,  or 
whether,  seeing  it,  they  preferred  to  leave 
it  alone.  Still  another  experience  came  when 
motoring  to  northern  Minnesota.  The  Buzbys 
stopped  in  a small  town  for  dinner.  A large 
martin  house  on  a main  comer  was  well 
occupied  and  from  it  the  martins  swooped  at 
Mrs.  Buzby’s  red  outing  hat,  scolding  the 
while.  Several  of  them  followed  down  the 
street,  darting  at  the  hat.  Mystified  by  these 
curious  experiences,  Mrs.  Buzby  wonders 
whether  other  readers  have  noted  anything 
similar. — Nature  Magazine,  April  1941. 


There  are  25  recognized  subspecies  of 
American  mountain  lions,  8 of  which  are 
found  in  the  United  States. 


ORNAMENTAL  WOODY  PLANTS 

ATTRACT  VARIETY  OF  BIRDS 

Many  ornamental  woody  plants  around  a 
home  not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  land 
but  attract  a variety  of  birds,  according  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

More  than  55  kinds  of  plants  are  discussed 
in  the  report,  which  was  issued  as  a mimeo- 
graphed leaflet,  BS-156,  entitled  “Ornamental 
Woody  Plants  Attractive  to  Birds.”  The 
leaflet,  written  by  Myer  Katz,  of  the  Section 
of  Food  Habits,  Division  of  Wildlife  Research, 
is  available  to  the  public  upon  request. 

Man’s  steady  encroachment  upon  the 
natural  haunts  of  wild  birds  has  forced  many 


Norman  Heft,  a member  of  the  Adamstown  Game 
and  Gun  Club,  found  tile  grouse  nest  shown  in  the 
picture  with  12  eggs.  As  far  as  Heft  knows,  he 
thinks  all  of  the  eggs  were  hatched,  and  during  his 
visits  at  various  times  he  saw  some  of  the  young 
birds.  The  nest  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Adams- 
town. 


of  them  to  seek  food  and  shelter  elsewhere, 
Katz  declares.  Planting  shrubs,  trees,  and 
vines  that  offer  an  abundance  of  food  and 
cover  throughout  the  year  will  do  more  to 
attract  birds  to  lawns,  yards,  and  homes  than 
will  any  other  effort  in  their  behalf. 

Birds  help  to  pay  their  way,  Katz  points 
out,  because  they  not  only  are  beautiful  in 
themselves  but  help  to  maintain  the  beauty 
of  ornamental  shrubs,  trees,  and  vines  by 
feeding  on  destructive  insects. 

The  selection  of  plants  to  attract  birds 
should  be  made  carefully,  Katz  declares.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  birds  invariably 
frequent  areas  where  ample  food  is  available 
throughout  the  year  and  where  there  is  suf- 
ficient cover  for  nesting  and  for  protection 
from  enemies. 

Evergreens,  for  example,  are  almost  in- 
dispensable in  attracting  birds  in  winter  as 
they  offer  food,  to  some  extent,  as  well  as 
protection  from  wind  and  cold.  As  safeguards 
against  enemies,  mass  plantings  of  shrubbery 
are  invaluable.  A thick,  thorny  hedge  assures 
birds  of  certain  protection  from  their  natural 
enemies  and  also  provides  many  nesting 
places. 

On  the  basis  of  studies  conducted  by  in- 
vestigators of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
it  is  known  that  alder  attracts  at  least  23 
kinds  of  birds.  Forty-four  kinds  of  birds  are 
known  to  feed  on  apple  trees,  while  wild 
sarsaparilla  is  utilized  by  more  than  18  of 
the  feathered  creatures. 

The  fruits  of  the  ornamental  dogwoods, 
which  persist  through  winter,  possess  great 
value  as  a bird  attractant.  No  less  than  98 
kinds  of  birds  have  been  found  feeding  on 
dogwood,  including  such  well-liked  songsters 
as  the  robin,  evening  grosbeak,  cardinal, 
bluebird,  red-eyed  vireo,  flicker,  and  king- 
bird. 

Oak  trees,  being  producers  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  mast,  are  also  a food  source  for  many 
birds.  In  all,  62  kinds  of  birds  have  fed  on 
the  oak,  especially  the  brown  thrasher,  red- 
eyed towhee,  and  most  of  the  woodpeckers. 
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Pennsylvania  Barn  Owl  Survey 


Feathers  and  bones  are  disgorged  by  the  owls  in 
the  form  of  pellets. 

time  it  becomes  excited  over  a mouse  wtien 
a hundred  feet  away.  It  can  spot  birds  sail- 
ing so  far  up  in  a noonday  sky  that  they 
appear  as  mere  dark  points  to  human  eyes. 
No  indication  is  shown  that  bright  light  is 
painful.  Often  the  face  is  pointed  directly 
at  the  sun  with  the  eyes  wide  open.  If  given 
the  chance  it  prefers  to  sleep  in  a dark  hole 


or  under  the  shade  of  an  evergreen  but  seems 
to  sleep  equally  well  out  in  the  open.  In 
captivity  it  retains  the  instinct  to  be  active 
at  night  and  sleep  by  daylight. 

This  bird  has  not  only  lost  all  fear  of  man 
but  seems  to  like  to  be  in  close  association 
with  some  person.  When  turned  loose  for 
some  exercise  it  flies  about  for  a time  and 
then  usually  lands  on  the  shoulder  or  head 
of  the  nearest  person.  It  associates  food  with 
men  and  always  expects  something  to  eat 
from  everyone.  This  habit  led  to  one  very 
amusing  incident.  The  owl  broke  loose  late 
at  night  and  finding  no  human  company 
about  went  looking  for  some.  It  flew  across 
the  street  and  into  the  open  window  of  a 
third  floor  apartment.  The  lady  of  the  house 
came  face  to  face  with  Barney  perched  on 
the  refrigerator  in  the  kitchen  next  morning. 
Her  screams  awakened  her  husband  who 
recognized  Barney  as  a tame  owl. 

There  are  many  other  problems  of  the  life 
history  of  these  birds  which  we  hope  to  solve 
by  further  work.  Some  of  these  problems 
are  the  distribution  of  the  species  in  Penn- 
sylvania, an  estimate  of  their  abundance,  the 
maximum  and  minimum  numbers  of  eggs 
and  young  per  nest,  months  during  which 
they  breed,  number  of  breeding  seasons  per 
year  and  an  estimate  of  the  food  animals 
taken  in  the  many  regions  of  the  state  where 
they  are  present.  Any  aid  which  the  sports- 
men and  other  outdoor  people  of  the  state 
can  offer  us  in  solving  these  problems  will 


Continued  from  Page  7 1 

be  greatly  appreciated.  A questionnaire  has  | 
been  prepared  covering  these  problems  and 
some  others  which  will  be  sent  to  anyone 
who  notifies  us  that  he  has  had  any  contact 
with  bam  owls  in  his  own  locality.  The  mere 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  owls  in  any 
region  of  the  state  will  be  of  value  in  such 
a survey. 

We  would  also  like  to  make  a collection  of  s 
castings  taken  in  as  many  parts  of  the  state 
as  possible.  There  may  be  confusion  in  some 
cases  as  to  the  species  of  owl  that  produced 
the  castings.  Barn  owls  usually  roost  around 
buildings,  caves  or  stone  quarries  and  cast- 
ings found  in  such  places  are  usually  from 
this  species.  Occasionally  they  roost  in  trees 
but  usually  in  this  case  the  birds  may  be 
seen  and  identified  on  the  site.  Our  other 
owls  with  the  exception  of  the  short-eared 
owl  roost  in  trees  usually  in  woodland.  The 
short-eared  owl  usually  roosts  on  the  ground 
in  open  country.  Although  in  most  cases  the 
site  where  the  castings  are  found  is  proof 
enough  of  the  species  of  the  owl,  there  are 
some  cases  which  are  doubtful.  We  would 
like  to  ask  anyone  who  will  be  kind  enough 
to  send  us  castings  from  any  region  of  the 
state,  to  send  with  them  a note  as  to  the 
date  collected,  the  township  and  county  in 
which  they  were  found,  the  type  of  locality 
such  as  cave,  or  belfry  and  whether  the  owls 
were  actually  seen  at  the  site.  The  castings 
may  be  shipped  to  Lehigh  University,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  C.O.D.,  in  a cardboard  box. 


MUSIC  HATH  CHARM  « « « By  frank  r.  dehaas 


WHEN  a certain  hunter  reads  this  he  will, 
no  doubt,  register  a hearty  laugh.  When 
certain  other  hunters  read  it  they,  too,  will 
get  a belated  chuckle.  As  last  deer  season 
was  a mixed  season,  two  members  of  our 
hunting  club  decided  to  forego  deer  hunting, 
so  they  took  their  annual  vacation  in  bear 
season,  leaving  us  shorthanded.  As  a result 
we  invited  two  other  hunters  to  go  along  in 
their  place.  One  of  the  two  was  a noted  deer 
hunter  (according  to  his  own  estimation),  and 
while  he  proved  to  be  a good,  willing  worker, 
he  was  just  a little  on  the  boastful  side.  This 
rather  got  under  the  hide  of  some  of  the  old 
members  of  the  party,  so  they  decided  he 
should  be  taken  down  a peg  or  two.  We, 


therefore,  arranged  to  revive  the  initiatory 
degree  and  give  it  to  him. 

In  the  dim  past  someone  had  brought  in 
the  story  that  if  a hunter  sallied  forth  into 
the  forest  where  game  abounded,  with  some 
sort  of  musical  instrument,  such  as  a mouth 
organ,  accordion,  flute  or  violin,  and  played 
plaintively  and  alluringly  on  it,  the  denizens 
of  the  forest  would  gather  around  and  it 
would  be  no  trouble  for  the  hunter  to  get 
his  deer  or  bear,  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
decided  to  try  it  out.  As  all  hunters  are  not 
musicians  and  do  not  possess  musical  instru- 
ments, we  procured  an  old-fashioned  music 
box.  This  had  a brass  roll  in  it,  studded  with 
innumerable  steel  pins.  When  the  handle  was 
turned  it  plinked  on  a reed  like  in  a mouth 
organ,  playing  a very  pleasant  tune.  The 
name  of  it  was  the  Lost  Chord,  I believe. 

In  the  past  we  had  persuaded  some  unsus- 
pecting and  green  hunters  to  try  it  out.  Suc- 
cess was  a hundred  percent  from  an  amuse- 
ment standpoint.  We  would  put  the  hunter 
on  watch  with  the  music  box,  with  instruc- 
tions to  play  it  while  we  made  a circular 
drive  to  him.  Our  “drive”  of  course,  was 
back  to  the  cabin,  leaving  him  to  his  own 
wits  which  generally  resulted  in  his  coming 
in  after  dark.  This  we  termed  the  initiatory 
degree,  which  we  decided  to  confer  on  the 
boastful  one.  Accordingly,  we  sold  him  on 
the  idea,  so  by  the  following  Thursday  every- 
body in  camp  wanted  to  try  out  the  music 
box.  Competition  was  so  keen  that  we  had  to 
draw  lots  for  it.  By  a little  manipulation  we 


managed  to  have  the  wise  guy  win  the  chance 
to  be  the  Pied  Piper,  so  that  afternoon,  about 
three  o’clock,  it  being  cold  and  snappy,  we 
took  him  over  the  ridge  into  the  Little  Cove, 
and  put  him  on  what  was  considered  a good 
deer  crossing.  We  instructed  him  to  play  the 
music  box  and  not  to  leave  his  post  until  one 
of  us  came  after  him. 

We  were  supposed  to  make  sort  of  a drive 
around  just  to  stir  the  deer  up  a bit  so  they 
could  hear  the  music,  and  he  was  to  do  the 
rest.  But  instead  we  went  back  to  the  cabin. 
Soon  a couple  of  games  of  Five  Hundred 
were  started  and  the  musical  hunter  was  par- 
tially forgotten  until  Otto  called  us  for  sup- 
per. Then  concerned  eyes  were  turned  up 
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BOTFLIES  AND  GAME 

WITH  the  tang  of  the  early  frosts  in  the  air  and  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  brilliant  autumn  foliage,  our  minds  turn  to 
certain  recreational  possibilities  of  the  out-of-doors.  Soon  our  shot- 
guns and  rifles  will  be  prepared  for  the  hunting  season,  for  game 
is  a crop  to  be  planted,  cared  for  and  harvested  just  as  surely  as 
any  other.  At  that  time  our  farmers  and  their  cousins  will  join 
up  in  friendly  rivalry  as  all  true  sportsmen  should. 

Speaking  of  the  game  crops  that  live  and  grow  upon  our  farms, 
in  the  valleys  and  mountains  or  in  the  fields  and  orchards,  we  wish 
to  present  a little  discussion  on  some  of  their  personal  troubles. 
Each  animal  and  bird  has  its  own  struggle  for  existence  far  more 
serious  than  that  of  being  hunted  by  human  beings.  Life  feeds 
apon  life  and  certain  predacious  forms  attack  and  kill  other  animals 
or  birds  in  order  to  support  their  own  lives.  Many  of  these  game 
“nemies  are  recognized  and  we  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  their 
iepredations.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  insiduous  parasitic  pests 
: that  prey  upon  our  favorite  game  creatures.  We  are  almost  helpless 
to  prevent  their  activities  which  are  more  or  less  a mystery  to 
nany  of  us. 

Skipping  over  flees,  lice  or  ticks,  which  belong  to  the  latter 
category,  we  have  certain  two-winged  flies,  belonging  to  the  great 
nsect  order  Diptera  that  we  should  like  to  mention  as  being  im- 
oortant  offenders.  Many  hunters  are  familiar  with  the  dark  colored, 
leshy  grubs  often  found  beneath  the  skin  of  rabbits,  squirrels  or 
other  small  mammals.  The  hunter  may  have  found  several  such 
grubs  in  the  game  pockets  of  his  coat.  These  grubs  had  emerged 
Erom  the  carcasses  of  the  rabbits  he  had  shot.  They  were  the 
larvae  or  young  form  of  botflies,  insects  that  are  seldom  observed 
in  the  adult  or  winged  stage.  During  the  summer  time  botflies 
Erequent  the  open  sunny  places,  or  hide  themselves  among  grass 
or  woods,  for  it  is  in  such  situations  that  they  are  most  likely  to 
ind  hosts.  Flying  quietly  along  about  a foot  above  the  ground 
they  search  for  rabbit  runways  ready  to  deposit  their  eggs  or 
young  on  some  unwary  victim.  Botfly  eggs  hatch  so  quickly  upon 
"elease  from  the  parent  that  larvae  are  often  laid  instead  of  eggs. 

Adult  botflies  which  hunt  rabbits  resemble  a large  bumblebee 
and  are  probably  mistaken  for  a bee  by  most  persons  who  might 
see  them.  They  are  about  one  inch  long  with  large  smoky  wings, 


Adult  bot  flies.  Parent  of  rabbit  bot. 


« « « By  A.  B.  CHAMPLAIN 


Larvae  and  pupae  of  rabbit  bot  flies. 


some  species  of  rabbit  bots  being  more  or  less  covered  with  short 
yellowish  hair.  The  full  grown  grub  or  bot  is  also  about  one  inch 
long.  These  grubs  or  worms  are  usually  found  beneath  the  skin, 
on  the  back,  belly,  or  shoulder  of  their  hosts,  where  they  form  large 
tumors  or  cysts.  Each  wound  has  an  opening  to  the  outside  through 
which  the  insect  breathes.  The  body  of  the  grub  is  provided  with 
rows  of  sharp  spines  in  place  of  legs  and  it  derives  nourishment 
from  the  matter  and  blood  caused  by  its  activities  in  these  wounds. 

Botfly  grubs  or  worms  become  full  grown  about  frost  time,  when 
we  are  thinking  of  small  game  hunting.  Shortly,  the  bots  will  drop 
from  the  wounds  in  their  hosts  and  burrow  into  the  earth.  At  a 
proper  depth  the  larvae  will  change  to  the  pupal  or  resting  stage 
ready  to  pass  the  winter  months  safe  from  frost  and  enemies.  In 
the  springtime  the  pupal  shells  will  split  and  the  adults  or  perfect 
winged  flies  will  emerge,  ready  to  search  for  mates  and  then  start 
hunting  rabbits.  There  are  a -number  of  species  of  botflies  known 
to  attack  rabbits,  squirrels,  woodchucks,  chipmunks  and  many  other 
kinds  of  rodents.  It  is  a fact  that  the  larger  sized  botflies  infest 
the  smaller  animals. 

Larger  animals  do  not  escape  and  the  deer  nasal  botfly  has  been 
taken  in  Pennsylvania.  Adults  of  this  fly  were  captured  at  Renovo 
by  a member  of  the  State  Game  Commission.  They  were  caught 
when  attempting  to  place  eggs  or  young  larvae  on  the  nose  of  a 
tame  deer.  The  grubs  or  worms  of  this  species  enter  the  head  of 
the  animal  through  the  mouth  or  nostrils.  Here  they  feed  upon  the 
matter  that  is  secreted  by  the  internal  mucous  membranes,  caused 
by  the  irritating  presence  of  the  spiny  bot  worms.  The  nasal 
cavities  are  probably  the  original  centers  of  infestation  but  the 
bots  are  often  dislodged  from  this  area  or  migrate  to  other  situa- 
tions, such  as  the  throat,  palate,  base  of  tongue  or  similar  areas 
where  they  cause  painful  and  possibly  dangerous  wounds. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  interesting  group  of  flies  is  very  limited 
and  there  are  many  conflicting  stories  and  superstitions  concerning 
them.  Hunters  or  persons  coming  into  contact  with  these  insects 
would  be  contributing  valuable  data  to  our  knowledge  of  botflies, 
if  they  would  make  notes  of  their  observations  or  collect  specimens 
from  mammals  or  fresh  game  heads  and  send  them  to  their  govern- 
ment or  state  institutions. 


the  road  toward  the  direction  the  hunter  was 
to  come  from.  After  supper,  when  he  did  not 
arrive,  we  really  became  concerned.  So, 
organizing  two  parties  with  lanterns,  we 
started  after  him,  one  party  going  up  one 
road  and  the  other  party  going  up  the  other, 
both  of  which  converged  on  top  of  the  ridge. 
Both  parties  arrived  at  the  same  time. 

On  looking  down  the  path  into  the  Little 
Cove  we  could  see  a small  fire  burning,  and 
on  approaching  it  there  sat  our  musical  friend 
toasting  his  shins  and  not  much  concerned. 
"Say,  that  was  a heck  of  a drive  you  fellows 


put  on,”  he  remarked,  “you  must  have  started 
over  at  Maley’s  Corners.”  “Why  didn't  you 
come  in  when  it  got  dark?”  murmured  the 
Swede.  “Say,  ain’t  you  the  one  that  told  me 
not  to  leave  my  post  until  someone  come  to 
me?  Well,  I didn’t,  and  besides,  how  did  you 
expect  me  to  drag  in  that  nine  point  buck 
laying  over  there  by  my  gun.  He  must  go 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.” 


New  England’s  early  prosperity,  the  origin 
of  the  capital  invested  in  her  factories  and 
industries  today,  is  based  on  the  cod  fishery. 


LOST:  One  life-time  Sheaffer  fountain 

pen.  “Doc”  Banker  either  lost  or  handed  his 
pen  to  someone  at  the  recent  Directors’  meet- 
ing, held  at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  July  10. 
If  anyone  knows  anything  about  it  “Doc”  will 
surely  appreciate  hearing  from  them.  His  ad- 
dress is  819  Washington  St.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 


With  the  unerring  instinct  of  a homing 
pigeon,  the  Pacific  salmon  returns  from  the 
sea  to  the  streams  and  lakes  of  its  origin  to 
spawn  and  die. 
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AS  SCHOOL  BELLS  RING 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
perience.  Throughout  all  courses  methods 
were  proposed  and  discussed  which  would 
enable  the  teacher  to  present  the  problems 
of  conservation  with  forceful  clarity. 

America  is  at  last  becoming  conservation- 
minded.  It  has  taken  severe  floods  and 
droughts,  dust  storms  and  depleted  forests, 
to  awaken  Americans  to  this  problem  and 
actually  to  frighten  them  into  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

Ollie  Fink,  Director  of  the  Ohio  Conserva- 
tion Laboratory,  defines  conservation  as  an 
attitude,  and  it  undoubtedly  is  just  that. 
Surely  there  is  no  more  effective  method  of 
developing  an  attitude  than  through  the  mil- 
lions of  youngsters  in  school  today.  They  are 
greatly  influenced  in  their  attitudes  by  their 
teachers.  Those  millions  of  youngsters  today 
are  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow,  and  if 
they  have  been  awakened  to  the  value  and 
need  of  conservation,  we  can  certainly  anti- 
cipate a rebirth  of  many  of  our  depleted 
natural  resources.  We  need  a conservation 
laboratory  for  every  state  in  the  United 
States.  We  need  one  right  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Bob  Steventon,  a school  teacher  in  Nesque- 
honing,  and  head  of  the  educational  com- 
mittee of  the  federated  sportsmen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania attended  the  Ohio  Conservation  Lab- 
oratory this  past  summer,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  publishing  his  account  of  experiences 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Game  News. 

As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  we  are  very 
glad  to  report  that  progress  is  being  made 
toward  the  establishment  of  a conservation 
laboratory  here  in  the  Keystone  State.  When 
this  has  been  accomplished  and  teachers  have 
become  conservation  minded,  the  youngster, 
on  his  way  to  school,  will  no  longer  feel 
that  when  the  door  closes  behind  him  he  has 
been  temporarily  shut  off  from  all  living 
things.  Instead,  a new  world  will  be  opened 
to  him,  and  in  that  new  world  he  will  find 
all  the  beauties  and  fragrance  of  the  woods 
and  fields  t aking  on  a new  meaning.  He  will 
see  beyond  the  exciting  beauty  of  the  scarlel 
tanager,  beyond  the  soft  rich  greens  of  foresl 
and  field,  and  beyond  entrancing  stillness  of 
the  old  fishin’  hole  in  the  meadow. 

He  will  experience  the  lifting  of  a strange 
haze  of  confusion  and  awaken  to  the  fascinat- 
ing inter-relationship  between  man  and 
nature,  and  all  America  will  benefit  by  his 
discovery. 


The  most  pressing  need  in  the  national 
movement  to  restore  the  Nation’s  wildlife 
resources  is  an  effective  means  of  reaching 
the  owners  and  users  of  land  to  advise  them 
of  the  relatively  simple  and  inexpensive 
practices  that  will  restore  environment  con 
ducive  to  increased  wildlife  populations,  ac- 
cording to  officials  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


Top:  Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Hicks,  Director  of  Wildlife 

Research  Station,  Ohio  State  University,  and  a natur< 
study  group  in  the  camp  museum. 

Center:  Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief,  U.  S.  Soil  Con, 

servation  Service,  Washington,  I).  C.,  left,  joined  tin 
camp  in  a conservation  broadcast. 

Bottom:  Swimming  in  Bake  Hope  provided  welconn 

relief  from  the  summer  heat. 
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MOST  UNUSUAL  BREED  PRIZE 
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‘He  won  first  prize.  He  was  the  only  one  that  entered.’ 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
CONSERVATION  AGENCIES 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

National  Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service, 
the  Grazing  Service,  the  Indian  Service,  the 
v.ar  Department,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Navy, 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the 
Extension  Service,  and  many  others  are  doing 
yeoman  service  in  the  conservation  program. 
Most  individuals  are  not  aware  of  the  magni- 
tude nor  the  importance  of  the  conservation 
work  carried  on  by  the  programs  of  such 
governmental  organizations.  The  outside 
agencies,  examples  of  which  were  mentioned 
before,  constitute  the  felly  of  this  wheel. 

It  will  be  a happy  day  in  conservation 
when  it  is  recognized  that  there  is  more  work 
to  be  done  than  any  one  agency  can  accom- 
plish, that  it  is  not  a matter  of  prerogatives, 
but  that  the  important  thing  is  to  get  the  job 
done,  regardless  of  who  does  it. 


WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION  AND  THE 
BIBLE 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

On  another  occasion,  at  Sienna.  St  Francis 
asked  for  some  turtle-doves,  and  holding 
them  in  the  skirt  of  his  tunic,  he  said:  “Little 
sisters  turtle-doves,  you  are  simple,  innocent 
and  chaste;  why  did  you  let  yourselves  be 
caught,  I shall  save  you  from  death  and  have 
nests  made  for  you,  so  that  you  may  bring 
forth  young  and  multiply  according  to  the 
Commandment  of  our  Creator.”  After  making 
nests  for  all  of  them,  the  turtle-doves  began 
to  lay  eggs  and  bring  up  broods  of  young. 

Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  were 
closely  associated  in  origin  and  development 
with  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions  of  the 
Old  World.  Because  peoples  of  desert  regions 
are  more  or  less  excluded  from  the  culture 
of  the  outside  world,  old  manners  and  cus- 
toms persist  for  many  years.  We  are  told  that 
the  customs  of  the  time  of  Christ  still  are 
observed  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Desert 
people  eat  sparingly  of  the  few  things  avail- 
able. Nothing  is  wasted.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Tibbus  of  the  Sahara  eat  even  the  skins 
and  powdered  bones  of  their  dead  animals. 

The  Psalmists’  song,  “I  will  lift  up  mine 
eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  my 
help,”  not  only  has  a spiritual  significance 
but  also  is  an  expression  of  the  recognition 


“This  will  cost  the  Government  a pretty  penny 
young  fellows  shooting  a duck  out  of  season." 


by  peoples  in  arid  lands  of  dependence  upon 
the  mountains.  The  adjacent  friendly  moun- 
tains provided  timber,  forage,  wildlife,  re- 
creation, minerals,  and  above  all  water.  Again 
in  Job  (xl.20)  we  read:  “Surely  the  moun- 
tains bring  him  forth  food,  where  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  play.” 

The  beautiful  simplicity  of  language  which 
marks  the  Bible  in  many  places,  and  which 
contributes  to  its  position  among  the  great 
literary  works  of  the  ages,  is  often  attained 
by  the  use  of  figures  of  speech.  This  artistry 
was  not  a device;  it  was  the  result  of  a means 
to  make  concepts  plain  in  the  minds  of  a 
people  not  yet  given  to  abstruse  intellections. 
What  more  natural  way  to  express  a thought 
than  by  means  of  a simile  or  a metaphor 
relating  to  wildlife?  And  indeed  such  occurs 
frequently.  Thus  in  Proverbs  (vi-5)  we  find: 
“Deliver  thyself  as  a roe  from  the  hand  of 
the  hunter,  and  as  a bird  from  the  hand  of 
the  fowler.”  And  in  the  Songs  of  Solomon 
(ii-17):  “Until  the  day  break,  and  the  shad- 
ows flee  away,  turn,  my  beloved,  and  be  thou 
like  a roe  or  a young  hart  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Bether.”  And  again  in  Isaiah  (xxxv.6) 
we  find:  “Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as 
an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall 
sing.”  These  grassland  dwellers  mostly,  al- 
ways in  combat  to  win  a favored  place  in  a 
narrowly  fertile  region,  must  have  observed 
the  struggle  for  existence  which  was  also  the 


lot  of  lower  creatures.  They  must  have  ob- 
served the  thirsty  stag  in  his  eager  passage 
from  stream  to  stream.  And  so  all  men  knew 
with  what  fervor  David  longed  to  serve  the 
Lord  when  he  cried  out  (Psalm  xlii.l):  “As 
the  hart  panteth  for  the  water  brooks,  so 
panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O God.” 


How  the  bobwhite  quail,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  widely  distributed  game  birds  in 
the  country,  can  be  successfully  raised  in 
captivity  for  restocking  depleted  covers  is 
explained  in  detail  in  a new  publication 
recently  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Entitled  “Bobwhite  Quail  Propagation,”  the 
publication  is  Number  10  in  the  Department’s 
series  of  Conservation  Bulletins.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Ralph  B.  Nestler  and  Woodrow  W. 
Bailey,  Biologists  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
sulture,  cooperating  with  the  Division  of 
Wildlife  Research,  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  bul- 
letin is  available  at  10c  a copy  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.— U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service. 


There  are  over  2,500  kinds  of  mammals  in 
North  America. 
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FOX  HUNTING  NOTES 

By  W.  Newbold  Ely,  M.F. H. 

IN  response  to  various  inquiries  I received 
from  time  to  time  regarding  the  connec- 
tion, if  any,  between  the  English  Otter- 
hounds and  the  Welsh  Foxhounds,  the  French 
rough  and  smooth  coated  hounds,  and  cer- 
tain strains  of  American  Foxhounds,  I 
thought  the  following  notes  might  be  of  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Rose,  Master  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Otterhounds  in  England,  with  whom  I had 
the  pleasure  of  hunting  a few  years  ago, 
states  that  the  Griffon  Niverais  of  France  is 
very  similar  to  the  pure-bred  English  otter- 
hound and  that  “the  Griffon  Vendeen  is  ex- 
tremely like  the  Welsh  broken-coated  hounds 
that  are  in  the  Welsh  Stud  Book.”  He  goes 
on  to  mention  the  finding  sometimes  in  the 
Blencathra  and  Ullswater  Fell  foxhound 
packs  “the  domed  skull  and  pendulent  ears 
placed  low  down  on  the  head,  with  occasional 
‘ticking’  in  the  coat,  that  are  seen  in  the  Bleu 
de  Gascogne  and  the  Gaston-Saintongeois 
Hounds.” 

Lord  Bathurst  recently  wrote  that  they 
were  also  known  as  Griffon  Vendeen- 
Nivemais  and  that  what  we  call  crossbreds 
are,  in  France  “Des  batards”  or  bastards. 
That  there  are  batards  de  Vendee,  batards  de 
Saintonge  and  batards  de  Haut  Poiton,  and 
all  this  before  they  purchased  any  offspring 
by  their  exported  French  sires  out  of  Eng- 
lish bitches. 

French  hounds,  both  rough  and  smooth 
coated,  were  brought  over  by  the  Norman 
Monks  into  Great  Britain  centuries  ago,  and 


Your  Hide  Please,  Mr.  Deer 
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through  the  years  of  battles  and  strife  re- 
treated into  Wales  with  their  hounds.  These 
hounds,  crossed  on  the  native  hound  of  Great 
Britain,  which  was  a rough  coated  hound 
resembling  the  present  Scottish  deerhound, 
produced  the  foundation  stock  for  the  Welsh 
Stud  Book  hound  of  today. 

The  very  close  similarity  between  both  the 
physical  structure  of  the  hunting  characteris- 
(ics  of  the  Welsh  hound  and  the  American 
hound  on  account  of  the  fact  that  both  foun- 
dation stocks  came  from  the  French  course. 

I am  now  speaking  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
Maryland  type  of  hound  for  which  the  Penn- 
Marydel  Foxhound  Association  exists,  and  not 
the  Walker,  Trigg  or  Virginia  hounds,  foun- 
dation stock  for  which  came  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

We  all  know  that  when  Lafayette  wanted 
to  give  Washington  a token  of  his  esteem  he 
selected  a draft  of  French  hounds  which 
were  sent  to  our  first  president  and  on  which 
he  writes  about  at  length  in  his  diary. 

Although  as  mentioned  above,  some  of  the 
American  strains  came  from  Ireland,  speci- 
fically the  hounds  MOUNTAIN  and  MUSE, 
to  which  both  Joe  Thomasy’  and  Trigg 
hounds  trace,  many  Irish  hounds  themselves 
go  back  to  France. 

A Jacobite  Ryan,  having  fought  for  James 

II  at  Aughrim  and  Limerick,  was  exiled  in 
France,  and,  when  he  returned,  he  brought 
a pack  of  French  hounds  “lavishly  crossed 
with  the  Talbot”.  For  over  two  hundred 
years,  packs  of  black  and  tan  hounds  have 
been  hunted  by  old  Irish  families,  the  most 
famous  of  these  “Kerry  beagles”  (they  are 
foxhounds  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
beagles)  being  the  Scarteen  Black  and  Tans. 
The  Ullswater  pack  previously  mentioned 
had  black  and  tans  and  found  that  the  color 
usually  went  with  “deep,  musical  voices.” 
There  is  a black  and  tan  strain  in  the  Tiver- 
ton pack  whose  blood  is  so  cherished  in  Eng- 
land today.  According  to  Mr.  Acton  it  traces 
to  Silverton  WOODMAN  T4.  WOODMAN’S 
grandsire  was  DRUMFUESSHIRE  THUN- 
DER, a pure-bred  otterhound.  His  granddam 
RECORD  was  a pure  West  county  harrier. 
“Another  breed  of  hound  that  contained  some 
black-an-tan  strains,  the  old  Southern  hound 
(England).  The  old  southern  hound  was  of 
various  colors,  but  sometimes  blue-mottled, 
or  black  and  tan.  Blaine  writes:  “The  old 
Southern  hound  was  formerly  strong  and 
large,  with  a monstrous  head,  overhanging 

Continued  from 
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chops,  full  in  the  throat  and  dewlapped.  In 
color  the  Southern  hound  is  mottled,  pied 
(ticked),  or  liver-colored,  and  sometimes 
nearly  black,  but  in  such  cases  the  tintings 
are  elegantly  relieved  with  tan  markings.” 

France  not  only  contributed  to  the  Southern 
but  to  the  Northern  type  of  early  English 
hound  as  well.  “Gascony  and  Normandy  were 
both  fiefs  of  the  English  Crown”,  and  from 
them  came  two  types  of  hound.  “The  Gascon 
hound  was  big,  upstanding  and  blue-mottled 
in  color,  with  a black  muzzle,  and  dark  tan 
patches  in  the  face  and  legs.”  The  Normandy 
hound  had  the  black,  tan  and  white  markings 
of  most  English  foxhounds  today,  which  is 
best  described  in  American  beagle  language, 
“black  blanket,  tan  head,  white  running 
gear.”  The  Talbot,  “the  daddy  of  them  all”, 
originated  in  “the  Arderines,  where  they 
were  bred,  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century, 
by  the  monks  of  St.  Hubert.  They  were  a 
massive  type  of  hound,  and  for  some  time 
appeared  to  have  been  white.” 

In  France  today  you  can  see  smooth  coated 
French  hounds  which  are  exact  counterparts 
of  the  hounds  shown  in  Penn-Marydel  shows, 
and  rough  coated  French  hounds  which  are 
identical  to  the  Welsh  hounds  shown  at  the 
Welsh  Hound  Association  show  in  Wales,  or 
at  New  York  or  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Mr.  Buchanan  Jardine,  who  was  Master  of 
the  New  Forest  Buckhounds  when  I was 
hunting  with  them,  wrote  a book  a few  years 
ago  on  hounds  throughout  the  world.  It  was 
most  excellently  illustrated  with  reproduc- 
tions in  full  color  of  oil  paintings  of  various 
types  of  hounds  by  Ilvester  Lloyd.  In  these 
illustrations  long  earred  blue  tick  French 
hounds  are  shown  which  look  as  though  they 
might  have  arrived  the  day  before  from  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  rough  coated 
French  hounds  are  portrayed  which  might 
have  been  a direct  draft  from  the  Pantys- 
gallog  or  Lord  Davies’  kennels. 

Further  indications  of  a common  ancestry 
are  the  similar  physical  characteristics  be- 
tween the  French,  Welsh  and  Pennsylvania- 
Maryland  American  hound  regardless  of 
their  coat.  Some  of  these  are  the  following: 
All  of  them  have  the  same  slightly  domed 
occiput,  ears  set  on  rather  low,  a tendency 
to  be  a bit  back  on  the  elbow,  rather  long  in 
the  barrel,  feet  which  have  a tendency  to 
turn  out,  and  a characteristic  gentle  pleading 
expression  of  the  eye. 
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half  a dozen  money  belts  or  an  excellent  leather  vest?  That  two 
extra  large  skins  will  make  up  approximately  one  size  38  or  40 
average  style  jacket?  Just  use  gloves  as  an  example.  An  average 
of  three  pairs  to  a hide — 25,000  hides — 75,000  pairs  of  gloves.  Add 
to  that  the  deer  that  are  killed  all  over  the  United  States  in  a 
single  season,  and  you  can  readily  see  what  the  tremendous  pos- 
sibilities are  for  utilizing  to  excellent  advantage  a very  valuable 
by-product  which  has  for  some  reason  or  another,  why  we  don’t 
know,  been  permitted  to  go  to  waste. 

With  your  kind  permission  I’d  like  to  add  a concluding  statement 
from  Mr.  Leffler  in  summation  of  the  project  in  general.  The 
substance,  he  finds  that  as  an  initial  effort  its  possibilities  are  un- 
limited, that  while  it  is  too  early  in  the  game  to  estimate  its  results, 
they  will  be  greater,  actually  and  psychologically,  than  originally 
anticipated,  and  that  it  should  be  seriously  considered  and  pro- 
moted in  the  future. 
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WELL,  SO  LONG,  PAL,  I'LL  JUST 
TAKE  YOUR  GUN  ALONG  AND 
GET  IT  F\XED  FOR  YOU-  NV 
BROTHER’S  ^GUNSMITH! 
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Ret  Now  — Save  Your  Guns! 

RECENTLY  a Bill  in  the  United  States  Senate,  No.  1579,  more  widely 
known  as  the  "Property  Seizure  Bill,"  created  considerable  specu- 
lation on  the  part  of  many  sportsmen's  organizations. 

The  intent  of  this  Bill  is  to  grant  to  the  President  or  any  agent 
he  might  appoint  the  power  to  reguisition  privately  owned  property 
as  shall  be  deemed  vitally  essential  to  National  Defense.  This,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  done  only  after  all  other  sources  of  supply  have  been 
depleted. 

Prompted  by  the  realization  that  this  Bill  might  serve  as  a step- 
ping stone  to  the  compulsory  registration  of  firearms,  so  bitterly  op- 
posed by  American  Sportsmen,  Congressman  Paul  J.  Kilday  (Texas) 
guestioned  Under  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  on  this  possibility.  Judge 
Patterson  conceded  this  possibility  but  assured  the  Committee  this  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  War  Department. 

An  amendment  was  then  proposed  by  Congressman  Kilday  which 
would  have  eliminated  the  possibility  of  firearm  registration.  Another 
amendment  that  related  to  the  fixing  and  payment  of  fair  valuation 
of  reguisitioned  property  had  also  been  attached  to  this  Bill.  The  House 
rejected  the  entire  Bill  by  a vote  of  254  to  51  because  the  original  lan- 
guage had  not  been  retained  by  the  Senate  and  it  went  back  to  the 
Conference  Committee.  It  is  not  likely  to  come  up  for  final  considera- 
tion before  late  September. 

Firearm  registration  is  opposed  by  farsighted  sportsmen  not  mere- 
ly because  it  is  considered  an  infringement  on  their  personal  liberties 
but  because  they  are  well  aware  of  what  happened  in  other  countries 
where  the  possession  of  firearms  was  severely  restricted,  or  where 
seizures  were  guickly  completed  because  central  registration  lists  were 
available. 

At  one  point  in  Judge  Patterson's  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee he  was  asked  if  there  was  any  likelihood  of  there  being  a short- 
age of  firearms  among  our  armed  forces.  He  replied  "There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  a shortage  of  rifles,  in  fact  a shortage  would  be  almost  in- 
conceivable". 

Assuming  this  to  be  a truth,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  any  valid 
objections  to  Congressman  Kilday's  amendment,  and  it  will  provide  the 
assurance  the  sportsmen  desire.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  of  America  and  other  organizations,  including 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  are  taking  steps  to  help  assure 
the  inclusion  of  Kilday's  amendment  in  the  "Property  Seizure  Bill"  as 
finally  passed. 

Other  organizations  that  wish  to  voice  their  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment should  contact  their  Congressman  about  the  matter  at  once,  re- 
ferring to  it  as  House  Amendment  No.  2 to  Senate  Bill  No.  1579. 

Readers  of  the  Game  News  should  let  their  Congressman  know 
how  they  feel  about  this  matter  immediately. 
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By  JOYCE  KILMORE 


I think  that  I shall  never  see 
A poem  lovely  as  a tree. 

A tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against  the  earth’s  sweet  flowing  breast; 
A tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day, 

And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 


A tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 
Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a tree. 
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HOW  TO  PREVENT  THEM 


HUNTING  accidents  can  be  placed  in  two 
major  classifications,  namely,  (1)  those 
caused  by  carelessness,  and  (2)  those  which 
are  purely  accidental.  Our  records  show  that 
those  which  are  caused  by  carelessness  are 
undoubtedly  far  in  the  majority.  Careless- 
ness embraces  a multitude  of  neglects.  In 
the  first  place  much  of  it  is  due  to  over- 
enthusiasm. Some  of  the  persons  who  make 
up  our  hunting  fraternity,  when  seeking  this 
avenue  of  escape  from  routine  work-a-day 
life,  often  develop  a devil-may-care  attitude 
when  they  are  afield  with  a gun.  In  their 
newly  acquired  freedom  they  break  all  bonds 
of  civilization,  they  relegate  rational  think- 
ing into  the  background,  and  place  them- 
selves on  the  level  with  the  cave  man — if 
not  beneath  his  level.  The  cave  man  hunted 
with  crude  implements  in  an  effort  to  provide 
food  for  the  family  larder,  always  pitting 
himself  against  savage  creatures  of  the  wild. 
He  could  not  afford  to  be  careless;  for  one 
misstep,  one  miscalculation,  one  wrong  move, 
might  well  have  cost  him  his  life. 

Some  hunters,  especially  those  who  are 
going  afield  for  the  first  time,  are  not  unlike 
the  individual  who  goes  to  his  first  horse 
race,  or  who  is  introduced  to  his  first  poker 
game.  He  is  carried  away  by  the  thrill  of 
the  experience,  and  invariably  returns  home 
a sadder,  but  a much  wiser  indivdiual.  The 
same  emotions  prompt  a man  to  throw  all 
caution  to  the  wind  when  he  goes  afield  with 
a gun. 

For  example,  a ruffed  grouse  bursting  like 
a bombshell  at  the  foot  of  a seasoned  hunter, 
one  who  might  even  be  a veteran  of  the 
traps,  where  care  and  precision  in  competi- 
tion are  the  by-words,  is  likely  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  to  forget  some  things 
he  learned  in  the  interest  of  safety  and  sub- 
ject himself  or  a fellow  hunter  to  all  sorts 
of  dangerous  possibilities.  If,  therefore,  an 
individual  so  schooled  in  the  rules  of  safety 
violates  the  law  which  has  made  him  the 
capable  marksman  that  he  is,  what  then  of 
the  men  with  absolutely  no  experience  who 
tote  a gun  into  the  field  year  after  year? 

Human  nature  is  the  same  irrespective  of 
training,  and  human  emotion  will,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  react  just  the  same  in  the 
man  who  is  highly  trained  as  it  will  in  the 
one  who  has  had  little  or  no  training.  The 
steadiness,  care  and  precision  with  which  a 
man  shoots  over  the  traps  does  not  compare 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  with  the  excite- 
ment caused  during  the  chase.  It  goes  with- 
out saying,  however,  that  men  well  versed 
in  the  handling  of  firearms,  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  less  responsible  for  acci- 
dents than  those  who  have  had  no  training 
whatever.  In  order  to  be  fair  in  our  analysis, 
however,  we  must  include  the  exceptions 
even  though  they  are  but  very  few. 

If  you  want  to  view  the  picture  of  care- 
lessness with  true  perspective,  you  must  look 
at  it  from  many  angles.  For  instance,  there 
is  such  a thing  as  being  too  careful.  Let  me 
clarify  that  statement  by  saying  that  in  hunt- 

♦President  Pa.  Game  Commission. 
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Guns  should  not  be  leaned  where  they  are  likely  to 
fall  or  slide  easily. 


ing  the  same  practices  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples regarding  safety  first  should  apply  as 
in  driving  your  automobile.  The  average 
man  feels  he  is  one  of  the  best  drivers  in 
the  world.  And  when  he  starts  out  on  a 
trip  his  thoughts  are  not  so  much  on  the 
mistakes  he  is  likely  to  make;  instead  he 
concentrates  on  mistakes  he  thinks  the  other 
fellow  is  going  to  make.  By  trying  so  hard 
to  anticipate  what  the  other  fellow  is  going 
to  do  he  becomes  negligent  in  what  he  is 
doing  himself.  The  theory  that  the  other 
fellow  is  likely  to  cause  the  accident  is  all 
right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  when  you  allow 
that  theory  to  dominate  your  thinking  so 
much  that  you  become  careless  yourself,  the 
story  may  end  rather  tragically  for  you  and 
your  family. 

You  may  be  the  most  careful  hunter  in  the 
world,  and  yet  because  some  newspaper 
headline  proclaimed  the  fact  that  so  many 
hunters  were  killed  the  first  day  of  the  sea- 
son you  naturally  become  so  apprehensive  as 
to  loose  caution  and  end  up  by  shooting 
yourself  or  some  other  fellow.  Such  psy- 
chology may  sound  absurd  to  the  average 
hunter,  and  I’ll  admit  that  such  type  of  reas- 
oning may  apply  only  to  a few,  yet  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  I have  been  in  positions, 
especially  in  areas  where  there  was  a heavy 
concentration  of  hunters,  where  I gave  much 
more  concern  to  what  the  other  fellow  was 
doing  than  I did  to  what  I was  doing  myself. 

There  is  another  perspective  to  the  picture 
that  we  cannot  ignore.  We  know  that  there 


are  many  hunters,  who  by  constant  use  of 
firearms  either  at  the  traps  or  on  the  range, 
have  by  habit  learned  how  to  handle  them 
properly  at  all  times.  They  are  mechanically 
capable  of  taking  apart  and  putting  together 
again  every  gun  that  is  on  the  market  today. 
But  when  they  are  in  the  field  they  expose 
themselves  and  their  companions  to  many 
other  dangers.  They  are  not  careful  where 
they  walk,  how  they  climb  fences,  or  how 
they  handle  themselves  on  icy  paths. 

Conversely,  the  same  principle  holds  true 
with  those  who  know  the  woods  and  fields 
and  how  to  find  their  way  about  them  and 
through  them  safely,  but  do  not  know  how  to 
handle  properly  or  safely  the  deadly  arm 
they  are  carrying.  These  are  the  men  who 
are  not  careful  where  they  shoot,  at  what 
they  shoot,  or  where  a glancing  bullet  may 
go.  And  lastly,  there  is  that  element  that 
knows  neither  how  properly  to  handle  a fire- 
arm or  how  properly  to  hunt. 

I can  find  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  latter 
individual,  and  the  only  safeguard  to  him  and 
to  others  is  to  exact  the  extreme  penalty; 
even  if  it  means  preventing  him  from  going 
afield  for  one,  two,  five,  or  even  ten  years 
by  revoking  his  hunting  license. 

What  Causes  Hunting  Accidents? 

Let  us  analyze  all  of  the  elements  that 
cause  hunting  accidents.  Let  us  analyze  them 
impartially  and  not  apply  them  to  any  in- 
dividual, no  matter  what  his  shortcomings 
may  be.  Let  each  of  us,  as  we  read  this 
article,  apply  the  elements  to  ourselves  in 
the  hope  that  we  shall  recognize  the  mis- 
takes we  have  been  making  and  do  some- 
thing about  correcting  them  in  the  future. 

The  so-called  “unloaded  gun”  causes  many 
accidents.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  all 
guns  are  loaded  until  they  are  proven  empty, 
and  that  the  only  safe  gun  is  the  gun  safely 
pointed.  Carry  your  gun  always,  everywhere, 
so  that  if  it  is  accidentally  discharged  the 
bullet  or  shot  will  travel  away  with  relative 
harmlessness.  Cocked  unlocked  guns  are 
sometimes  discharged  by  twigs  striking  the 
trigger,  or  by  fumbling  with  the  trigger 
absent-mindedly.  If  the  hammers  are  left 
pressing  in  down  position  on  unlocked  guns, 
with  the  plungers  on  the  primers  instead  of 
at  half-cock,  they  sometimes  are  fired  by  any 
slight  additional  pressure  on  the  hammers  by 
jarring  the  butts  on  the  ground,  or  by  a fall. 

Carry  your  gun  in  some  “safe”  position 
always  until  ready  to  fire!  You  may  lose  a 
shot  occasionally  if  you  have  to  fumble 
around  in  order  to  release  the  safety  lock 
under  excitement,  but  what  is  the  loss  of  a 
rabbit,  or  even  a deer,  compared  to  the  loss 
of  your  own  or  someone  else's  life.  Learn 
by  practice  to  coordinate  your  action  and 
muscles  so  that  you  automatically  release  the 
safety  catch  at  the  same  time  you  take  aim. 
Most  hunters,  as  a rule,  shoot  too  quickly; 
therefore,  the  time  required  to  release  the 
safety  lock  lessens  their  nervous  tension  and 
increases  their  chances  of  a much  better  shot; 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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THE  DEVIL’S  BIRD  DOG 


“I  recently  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of  faith- 
ful and  efficient  Spot.” 


NOW,  I’m  not  a crank  about  dogs.  I ad- 
mire dogs.  In  fact,  I wept  bitterly  when 
I lost  my  favorite  German  Shepherd  several 
years  ago.  I say  this  to  prepare  my  reader 
for  what  I will  say  in  just  another  moment. 
I say  this  to  assure  one  and  all  I am  not  a 
sour-faced,  tight-lipped,  acid-eyed  old  repro- 
bate whose  sole  pleasure  might  be  the  tor- 
ment of  youngsters  or  the  kicking  of  Persian 
kittens  or  poodle  dogs. 

And  what  have  I to  say  that  requires  all 
this  preliminary  explanation?  Well,  I’ve  just 
called  one  of  my  old  hunting  companions 
the  meanest  living  wretch.  Just  think  of  it, 
the  man  I’ve  slept  with  in  backwoods  bunks, 
suffered  with  for  countless  nights  to  the 
crunch  of  bed-bugs  and  squash  of  mosquitoes; 
the  man  I’ve  smoked  with  by  countless  wild- 
erness firesides,  and  swapped  lies  with  till 
Satan  himself  retreated  into  the  background; 
the  man  I’ve  loaned  my  pet  rifle,  who  has 
hunted  with  me  from  the  Haycocks  to  the 
Poconos.  And  I’ve  just  called  him — among 
less  noble  epithets — the  world’s  meanest  man! 
And  all  this — because  of  a dog. 

Yes,  all  because  of  a dog;  a bird  dog.  You 
know  why  my  preliminary  discussion  was 
imperative.  Anybody  who  becomes  angry 
with  an  old  buddy  you  might  think  fit  only 
for  a bad  cold  on  the  opening  day  of  hunt- 
ing season,  without  some  explanation. 

This  bird  dog  was  named  Scrooge.  And 
he  wasn’t  a bad  looking  animal.  He  was  tall 
and  great-muscled,  and  possessed  not  an 
ounce  of  fat.  He  also  had  an  alert  look  about 
him  that  was  deceiving.  I say  deceiving  with 
full  intent.  Actually,  Scrooge  was  far  from 
alert.  In  fact,  he  was  dead  on  his  feet  unless 
there  was  a hint  of  meat  in  the  air,  or  when 
perchance  I had  planned  to  take  a trip  with- 
out taking  him  along. 

Bert  Fowler — my  friend — sold  Scrooge  to 
me.  I had  recently  deposited  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  faithful  and  efficient  Spot  in  a 
hole  beneath  an  apple  tree  that  for  fifteen 
blessed  years  had  shaded  his  kennel,  and  I 
needed  a dog  badly.  I could  no  longer  enjoy 
to  hunt  alone,  for  Spot  had  taught  me  the 
boundless  value  of  canine  companionship 


afield.  And  Bert  Fowler,  with  tears  of  sym- 
pathy in  his  cursed  eyes,  had  gratefully  sold 
Scrooge  to  me.  “Here,  old  friend,”  he  had 
crooned,  “here,  take  this  dog.  I would  never 
sell  him  to  another  besides  yourself.  You 
can  have  him  for  five  dollars.” 

The  sale  transpired  in  the  Spring  of  the 
year.  And  from  the  very  first  I was  sus- 
picious of  Scrooge.  I didn’t  like  his  eyes. 
His  eyes  seemed  always  to  smile  in  some 
inscrutable,  superior  sort  of  way.  Also,  he 
had  the  facial  expression  of  some  aristocratic 
prig.  He  caused  me  to  feel  from  the  very 
start  as  if  I was  the  cur  and  he  was  the 
master. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase  of  Scrooge, 
Bert  Fowler  departed  on  a journey.  It  was  a 
vacation,  neighbors  heard.  And  I was  like- 
wise informed.  Later,  I discovered  the  trip 
was  to  a sanitarium.  I recalled  then  that 
Bert  Fowler  had  had  immense,  bluish  bags 
under  his  eyes  at  the  time  I purchased 
Scrooge.  And  somehow,  as  days  passed,  I 
began  to  associate  together  those  bluish  bags 
and  my  bird  dog,  Scrooge. 


‘‘He  caused  me  to  feel  from  the  very  start  as  if  I 
was  the  our  and  he  was  the  master.” 


was  all — the  grouse  was  gone.  I wanted  my 
dog  to  be  trained  to  work  slowly,  to  allow 
me  time  to  get  close  to  my  quarry. 

But  to  return  to  the  first  trial  of  Scrooge. 
And  to  start  at  the  very  beginning,  he  re- 
fused to  move  a muscle  until  I had  furnished 
him  with  a dish  of  milk  and  bread,  his  favor- 
ite nourishment.  For  this  do  not  condemn 
me.  I know  that  a bowl  of  milk  and  bread 
is  a terrible  foundation  for  a bird  dog’s  trial 
run.  But  what  was  I to  do?  Scrooge  would 
not  move  without  his  meal.  Even  then  I 
would  not  have  yielded,  but  Scrooge  fastened 
those  dreamy  eyes  on  me,  silently  pleading, 
summoning  strains  of  choir-music  to  my  ears, 
making  me  think  of  mother  and  home  and 
fire-side,  until  finally  I could  no  longer  resist. 
Oh  yes,  call  me  a fool  if  you  will — but  that 
will  just  show  you  what  a hold  Scrooge 
gained  on  me.  So  I sat  by  while  Scrooge 
greedily  lapped  his  meal,  and  after  that  we 
started  for  the  forest. 

And  soon,  at  long  last,  Scrooge  and  I were 
afield — he  big  and  muscular  and  promising  of 
form  and  expression,  and  I his  proud  master. 
Why  every  hunter -friend  who  passed  paused 
to  admire  Scrooge.  “Fine-looking  dog,  Bill,” 
one  commented.  Another,  “Healthy  animal, 
that.”  I smiled,  nodded,  stroked  Scrooge  with 
a master’s  affection.  Yet  deep  in  my  heart  I 
was  still  wondering  whether  all  was  going  to 
turn  out  well. 

To  start  with,  Scrooge  did  a lot  of  snooping 
in  the  forest,  but  an  amazingly  small  amount 
of  running,  especially  for  a young  and  grow- 
ing dog.  My  shouts  of  “Go  get  ’em!”  and 
“Find  ’em  boy!”  seemed  not  to  phase  him  in 
the  very  least,  and  my  vocal  exercise  was 
rewarded  with  mute  stares  of  curiosity  and 
several  weak  and  effortless  wags  of  the  tail. 
I felt  rather  discouraged.  When  finally 
Scrooge  took  interest  in  a scent  I fairly  leap- 
ed for  icy. 

Slowly,  tensely,  Scrooge  slipped  through 
the  brush.  I followed,  nerves  on  edge.  I 
watched  his  every  movement.  His  trail  led 
through  a patch  of  green  briars.  I still  fol- 
lowed. I ripped  a brand  new  woolen  shirt 
on  the  briars  and  tore  an  eighth-inch  block 
from  my  flesh.  Furthermore,  while  I was 
tugging  desperately  to  free  myself  from  the 
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I kennelled  and  fed  Scrooge  a long  time 
before  I took  him  afield.  Training,  I was 
assured  by  Bert  Fowler,  was  something  the 
animal  did  not  need.  He  had  been  trained 
to  effectiveness  on  the  elusive  ruffed  grouse, 
which  abounded  in  the  Pocono  mountains 
where  I did  my  hunting.  And  when  finally 
I did  saunter  forth  with  Scrooge  for  a trial 
run  I was  resolved  to  be  patient.  After  all, 
grouse  were  wary  birds,  I thought.  Why,  I 
had  expended  box  after  box  of  ammunition 
my  first  year  hunting  grouse,  and  with  ex- 
perience my  sole  reward.  Furthermore,  I 
wanted  Scrooge  to  work  slowly,  to  learn 
thoroughness  rather  than  speed.  The  hunt- 
ing grounds  were  a maze  of  green  briars, 
huckleberry  bushes,  fox-grape  vines,  scrub 
oaks,  and  grey  birch  saplings.  A ruffed 
grouse,  I realized,  was  capable  of  whizzing 
with  incredible  speed  through  this  jungle- 
like growth;  a thrashing  of  brush,  a drum- 
ming of  wings,  a grey  flash,  the  click  of 
hurried  wings  against  the  saplings,  and  that 


“He  refused  to  move  a muscle  until  I had  furnished 
him  with  a dish  of  bread  and  milk.” 
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briars  I tread  into  a woodchuck  hole  and 
banged  my  shin  bone  on  a stump.  And  then, 
after  all  this,  what  do  you  think?  Scrooge 
wasn’t  on  the  trail  of  a grouse.  Oh  no,  not 
him.  He  was  playing  joyfully  with  a family 
of  wood  mice. 

And  that  was  truly  the  start.  That  was  my 
first  real  taste  of  Scrooge.  A few  days  later 
Scrooge  knocked  over  a neighbor’s  bird  bath 
that  cost  me  five  dollars.  Two  days  after- 
wards he  killed  four  chickens  for  the  same 
neighbor;  cost,  six  dollars.  You  might  think 
this  was  sufficient.  Oh,  no!  He  ate  a hole 
in  my  best  and  only  straw  hat.  He  killed 
my  pet  canary.  He  got  angry  one  day  when 
a man  kicked  at  him,  and  he  chewed  a size- 
able chunk  from  the  offender’s  anatomy.  The 
offender  happened  to  be  a sergeant  on  the 
State  Police  Force. 

Enough  was  enough.  I decided  to  get  rid 
of  this  canine  pest  before  the  gentlemen  in 
white  carried  me  off  to  a cage.  But  who 
would  I sell  him  to?  I tried  everybody — 
even  the  deacon  of  the  church.  Every  man 
admired  Scrooge,  but  nobody  would  buy. 
And  all  the  while  Scrooge  looked  up  at  me 
with  those  cursed  dreamy  eyes  and  just 
seemed  to  laugh,  while  his  long  tongue  just 
dripped  with  canine  delight.  I’ll  tell  you  I 
could  have  shot  him  many  times  on  the  very 
spot  when  he  laughed  at  me,  and  forgot  the 
deed  in  an  instant. 

Ultimately  I decided  on  an  animal  shelter. 
I held  my  breath  while  the  kennel  keeper 
wrote  out  the  papers.  When  I walked  away 
from  that  shelter  alone  I felt  as  if  a great 
burden  had  been  removed  from  my  should- 
ers. Forsooth,  I had  made  my  exit  from  a 
prison.  Why  I thought  of  that  perennially 
grinning  face,  that  pair  of  fiendish  laughing 
eyes,  that  infernal  swishing  tail — -and  to  think 
that  I was  free  of  all  this  was  as  an  injec- 
tion of  adrenalin  into  a tired  heart. 

And  so  my  days  passed  happily.  Long  be- 
fore the  open  season  on  game  I cleaned  and 
oiled  my  trusty  weapon.  As  I turned  the 
old  cannon  over  in  my  hands  a great  anxiety 
swelled  in  my  breast.  Suddenly  I could  feel 


“Slowly,  tensely,  Scrooge  slipped  through  the  brush." 


the  nip  of  frost  on  that  first  November  morn- 
ing. I could  see  the  last  traces  of  mist  rise 
from  a woodland  lake.  I could  taste  that  first 
pipefull  of  tobacco  before  the  start  of  the 
hunt.  I could  sense  that  strange,  wonderful 
happiness  as  I felt  the  pulse  of  the  wild,  en- 
joyed the  feeling  of  freedom  and  peaceful- 
ness that  steals  over  a man  in  the  forest.  I 
smiled  to  that  old  gun.  We  were  alone,  that 
old  gun  and  I,  and  we  were  pals.  That  old 
gun  talked  to  me,  and  I talked  back,  and  to- 
gether we  walked  again  over  the  trails. 

The  first  day  found  me  afield  as  early  as 
the  law  allowed.  It  was  a bright  morning, 
clear  and  cold — a morning  when  it  was  great 
to  be  alive.  I hunted  without  a dog. 

I had  not  gone  far  when  the  first  familiar 
throb  of  the  air  brought  my  gun  to  my 
shoulder.  Grouse  on  the  wing!  I could  get 
no  open  shot.  I aimed  at  the  wildly  flapping 
bird  through  the  underbrush.  Soon  I felt  the 
first  bump  of  the  season  and  the  first  tang  of 
powder  smoke  filled  my  nostrils.  But  the 
grouse  did  not  fall. 

But  that  first  opportunity  only  increased 
my  hunting  fever.  I tramped  on,  resolved 
that  the  next  shot  would  mean  the  end  of  a 


“He  ate  a liole  in  my  best  and  only  straw  hat.*’ 


grouse.  I was  thoroughly  happy,  and  content 
with  the  world.  And  then  . . . 

And  then — there  he  was.  Yes,  there  he  was, 
standing  before  me,  his  plaguey  grinning 
eyes  intent  on  mine,  his  long  tongue  slipping 
and  sliding  in  a giant  laugh  of  satisfaction, 
his  long  tail  whipping  the  leaves  of  a neigh- 
boring laurel  shrub!  Scrooge!  Surprised? 
Did  you  say  surprised?  I was  nearer  to  death 
than  surprised! 

An  instant  later  another  huntsman  thrashed 
through  the  brush.  His  stare  would  have 
frozen  the  hide  of  a St.  Bernard  dog.  His 
bushy  black  eyebrows  were  knitted  in  anger. 
He  stamped  up  close  to  me.  and  his  hot 
breath  beat  into  my  face  as  he  bellowed. 
“ ’Zat  your  dog?” 

I shook  my  head.  No,  no,  I pleaded. 
Scrooge  was  never  my  dog!  I’d  have  denied 
it  to  my  dying  gasp,  yet  there  was  Scrooge, 
all  about  me,  leaping  playfully  about  my  feet, 
laughing,  making  puppy  eyes,  showering 
pailsful  of  affection,  calling  me  a lair  at  every 
movement. 

My  denials  only  increased  the  big  fellow’s 
wrath.  He  thundered,  “Well,  that  beef  point. 


“Yesterday  when  I asked  to  see  one  of  my  old  shot- 
guns they  brought  me  out  a pop-gun.” 


er  just  carried  a grouse  I shot  into  the  brush 
and  lost  it,  and  if  you  leave  him  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  me  again  I’ll  knock  you 
flatter’n  a bartender’s  instep!”  And  thus 
having  delivered  himself,  the  huntsman  took 
his  leave.  I was  alone  in  the  forest — alone, 
with  Scrooge. 

Well,  my  hunting  was  done.  The  thought 
of  a grouse  sickened  me.  Hastily  I left  the 
forest.  I had  one  thing  on  my  mind,  and 
only  one — that  was,  to  get  rid  of  Scrooge. 
I did  not  drive  home,  but  headed  straight 
for  the  animal  shelter.  In  fact  I took  every 
conceivable  short-cut.  But  when  the  kennel 
keeper  saw  me  he  headed  swiftly  for  the 
house.  “It  ain’t  no  use!”  cried  he.  “It  just 
ain’t  no  use!” 

I ran  after  the  keeper,  Scrooge  at  my  heels. 

“I’ll  give  you  five  dollars — ” 

“No!  No!” 

“Ten  dollars — ” 

But  he  only  ran  faster. 

Finally  I turned  away,  shoulders  drooping, 
feet  dragging.  I felt  as  if  all  the  world  had 
turned  against  me.  I hadn’t  a friend.  Scrooge 
followed  me  faithfully,  snooping  and  sniffing 
at  my  heels. 

And  days  passed.  Bills  for  the  misdeeds 
of  my  bird  dog  mounted  again,  creeping 
upward  like  a thermometer  on  an  August 
morn.  I grew  tremendous  bags  beneath  my 
eyes — unsightly,  bluish  bags,  behind  which 
were  sunk  two  lifeless  blood-shot  objects  that 
once  had  passed  for  eyes.  I couldn’t  sleep, 
and  my  appetite  lagged  hopelessly. 

Finally  I was  done.  I could  bear  it  no 
longer.  Friend  as  I had  been  to  all  animals 
all  of  my  days,  this  was  the  last.  The  earth 
was  to  be  quit  of  this  worthless  hound,  and 
that  was  all  to  it.  I brought  my  gun  outside 
one  day,  shoved  it  into  my  car,  and  then 
called  Scrooge. 

Of  course  he  wouldn’t  come.  I spent  hours 
chasing  him.  At  long  last  I took  a flying 
tackle  and  nabbed  him  by  the  back  feet,  and 
then  I dragged  him  into  the  car. 

I drove  deep  into  the  forest  on  a muddy, 
rutted  country  road.  I went  deep  enough  so 
that  nobody  would  hear  me.  After  all,  I was 
known  as  a lover  of  dogs,  and  it  wouldn’t  do 
for  people  to  know  I shot  my  own  bird  dog. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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(Enlarged  from  3 5 mm.  movie  film)  Photos  by  the  Author 

Part  of  a flock  of  Broadwing  Hawks  high  in  the  sky  over  Hawk  Mountain. 


■nyrY  arms  ached  as  I lowered  my  rather 
* "*■  clumsy  telephoto  contrivance.  It  was 
nothing  short  of  an  ordeal  to  aim  my  bulky 
camera  skyward  and  try  to  follow  the  flight 
of  some  migrating  hawk.  It  was  early  in 
October  and  the  migration  of  hawks  was  in 
full  swing.  My  assignment  was  to  go  to 
Hawk  Mountain  near  Hamburg  and  from 
this  vantage  point  make  motion  pictures  of 
the  hawks  in  flight.  The  contrivance  men- 
tioned was  a 35mm  Eyemo  camera  equipped 
with  a 17"  Dalmyer  lens.  The  combination 
was  mounted  on  a rather  crudely  hewn  gun 
stock.  The  whole  affair  certainly  looked  a 
lot  more  like  some  minature  anti-aircraft  gun 
than  a harmless  camera  and  it  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  from  the  observers  who 
gathered  at  this  point  to  watch  the  migration. 

Photographically,  the  day  was  perfect,  ex- 
cept for  one  thing.  The  hawks  were  flying 
entirely  too  high.  The  sky  was  a typically 
beautiful  October  blue.  The  air  was  cool  and 
clear,  so  clear  that  visibility  was  perfect  for 
miles  in  all  directions.  But  with  the  major- 
ity of  hawks  a mere  pin  point  in  that  blue 
there  was  comparatively  little  we  could  do, 


but  sit  and  enjoy  the  brilliant  October 
scenery.  Despite  the  photographic  inactivity 
time  sped  by.  The  afternoon  was  drawing 
to  a close  almost  before  I realized  it. 

Deep  purple  shadows  were  creeping  across 
the  valley  floor  far  below  as  an  old  man 
slowly  made  his  way  over  the  jumbled  rocks 
to  where  I sat.  I was  glad  for  his  company 
and  we  wasted  little  time  getting  acquainted. 
Rather  customarily  our  conversation  began 
with  comments  about  the  day  and  the  spec- 
tacular scenery  that  was  to  be  enjoyed. 

His  eyes  were  alert,  keen  and  with  his 
swift  glances  he  seemed  to  absorb  every  de- 
tail and  to  find  great  delight  in  the  colorful 
patchwork  that  spread  out  before  him.  After 
one  of  these  brief  inspections  of  the  land- 
scape he  turned  to  me  and  said,  “There’s 
somethin’  funny  about  nature  and  this  here 
pretty  display  she’s  puttin’  on.  It  kind  of  re- 
minds me  of  a show  I seen  once  when  I was 
a young  fellow”. 

“It  was  a great  show  all  right,  a lot  of 
flashy  clothes  and  music.  Everything  kept 
building  up  and  building  up  for  the  high- 
light of  the  show.  Then  a beautiful  girl 


walked  out  on  the  stage  all  dressed  in  about 
the  prettiest  colored  stuff  she  could  get  her 
hands  on.  Then  she  began  to  take  off  her 
clothes,  one  piece  at  a time  ’till  she  didn’t 
have  nothing  on.  Doggone  if  it  wasn’t  kind 
of  disappointin’  ”. 

“It  was  something  like  this  here  strip  tease 
show  Old  Mother  Nature’s  putting  on  now. 
She  comes  out  on  the  stage  all  dressed  up 
in  the  brightest  kind  of  colors  and  then 
when  you  think  she’s  just  about  the  prettiest 
thing  you’ve  ever  seen  she  starts  to  shed  a 
few  leaves  at  a time  ’till  the  trees  are  stand- 
ing there  just  as  naked  as  that  girl  was  and 
darn  if  them  naked  trees  ain’t  sort  of  disap- 
pointing too.” 

“Just  as  long  as  they’re  dressed  up  in  their 
regular  clothes,  they’re  mighty  nice  to  look 
at  and  then  when  they  put  on  their  flashy 
duds,  they’re  downright  beautiful  and  kind 
of  mysterious  and  excitin’,  but  when  they 
stand  there  without  a stitch  on — well — them 
body  lines  might  be  graceful  and  artistic,  but 
danged  if  I wouldn’t  rather  see  ’em  when 
there’s  a little  left  to  the  imagination.” 

A number  of  Octobers  have  passed  since 
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that  conversation,  but  each  October  with  its 
galaxy  of  color  brings  to  my  mind  the  story 
by  the  old  man  on  Hawk  Mountain. 

Another  experience  which  comes  to  mind 
when  I think  of  October  had  its  setting  in 
the  Pymatuning,  far  at  the  other  end  of  the 
State.  The  details  that  preceeded  this  extra- 
ordinary experience  will  of  necessity  be 
brevitized.  In  May,  1939  Mr.  Burt  Oudette, 
Refuge  Keeper  in  charge  of  the  Pymatuning 
Refuge  was  engaged  in  collecting  specimens 
of  the  water  birds  that  frequented  the  area. 
(These  birds  are  on  public  exhibition  at  the 
Game  Commissions  Museum  at  the  Pyma- 
tuning Refuge).  Quite  unexpectedly  he  sight- 
ed a large  white  bird  some  distance  away. 
Knowing  it  to  be  rather  early  in  the  season 
to  expect  to  see  an  American  Egret,  he  cau- 
tiously stalked  in  the  bird’s  direction.  Close 
range  observation  convinced  him  the  bird 
could  be  none  other  than  the  exceptionally 
rare  great  white  heron,  never  before  known 
to  have  ventured  north  of  the  Carolinas. 
Highly  elated  over  his  find,  he  took  the  bird, 
but  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  summer  that 
the  skin  was  prepared  and  mounted  for  dis- 
play. Meanwhile  quite  naturally,  he  reported 
his  find  to  various  ornithological  experts. 
Because  of  his  unprecedented  record,  few 
were  inclined  to  believe  him. 

The  Pymatuning  Museum  was  opened  on 
the  following  15th  of  October.  My  assign- 
ment in  this  case  was  to  photograph  the 
dedication  and  then  stay  on  a few  days  so 
as  to  record  in  slow  motion  color  pictures 
the  various  waterfowl  on  the  refuge. 

Burt  is  a splendid  photographer’s  guide. 
He  knows  his  country,  the  characteristics  of 
its  wildlife  and  most  appreciated  of  all,  he 
knows  the  problem  of  the  wildlfie  photo- 
grapher and  how  to  handle  them.  With  his 
cooperation  and  that  of  the  weatherman  the 
next  few  days  proved  quite  fruitful.  We 
obtained  many  fascinating  slow  motion  color 
pictures,  and  then  on  our  last  afternoon  out, 
October  21st,  just  as  I finished  shooting  my 
last  roll  of  color  film,  the  most  unexpected 
happened. 

Far  out  across  the  vast  expanse  of  water 
lillies  stood  a large  white  bird.  It  was  now 
late  in  the  season  to  expect  the  American 
Egret.  Immediately  Burt  cut  the  motor  and 
the  boat  glided  to  a stop,  on  the  mirror  like 
surface  of  the  lake.  Long  tense  minutes 
passed  as  we  studied  the  bird  through  our 
glasses,  each  of  us  hesitating  to  say  just  what 
we  thought  the  bird  to  be.  Slowly  we  leaned 
toward  each  other  and  in  a single  breath 
whispered  “It’s  a great  white  heron”.  Burt 
felt  certain  of  his  identification  because  of 


his  previous  experience  and  I equally  certain 
of  mine  because  I had  observed  them  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  in  the  Okefenokee  Swamp 
in  Southern  Georgia. 

Nervously  I fumbled  through  my  bag 
hoping  against  hope,  I might  find  one  roll  of 
unexposed  color  film.  The  best  I could  pro- 
duce was  a roll  of  black  and  white.  The 
slow  motion  camera  was  quickly  loaded  and 
the  telephoto  lens  adjusted.  In  a hurried 
conference  we  decided  the  best  approach 
could  be  made  with  the  motor  running  at  a 
slow  rate  of  speed,  rather  than  to  attempt 
paddling.  We  were  fearful  that  the  body 
motion  of  paddling  might  startle  the  bird 
while  we  were  still  too  far  away  to  get  a 
good  picture.  Crouching  low  in  the  boat  we 
started  toward  the  bird,  cautiously  picking 
our  way  through  a myriad  of  snags.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  bird  took  off  while  we  were 
still  about  100  yards  away. 

In  its  own  noisy  way,  the  high  speed 
camera  recorded  on  film  the  first  part  of  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  flight.  With  long  de- 
liberate wing  beats  the  great  white  heron 
made  its  way  across  the  lake  and  disappeared 
from  view  beyond  the  tree  tops..  As  the  bird 
took  to  the  air,  any  question  of  doubt  that 
may  have  lingered  in  either  of  our  minds 
vanished  for  the  bright  sunlgiht  disclosed 
the  yellow  legs  that  serve  as  a splendid  field 
characteristic. 

A few  weeks  later  I was  back  at  the  Pyma- 
tuning again.  The  films  which  I had  taken 
on  my  previous  trip  arrived  at  the  office  at 
just  about  the  hour  I was  leaving.  Knowing 
Burt  would  be  equally  anxious  to  see  them  I 
brought  a projector  along  and  together  we 
examined  the  pictures  at  his  house.  We  were 
more  than  pleased  with  our  success  with 
the  water  birds.  But  when  the  picture  of  the 
great  white  heron  flashed  on  the  screen,  I 


was  just  a little  disappointed  because  I 
found  that  in  my  apparent  excitement  I had 
neglected  to  adjust  the  focus  of  my  telephoto 
lens  correctly.  As  a result  the  pictures  were 
just  a little  bit  out  of  focus.  Still  the  bird 
could  be  definitely  identified. 

The  following  day,  Dr.  Oberholtzer,  of  the 
Biological  Survey  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  arrived  at  the  Museum  accompanied 
by  a number  of  eminent  ornithologists  from 
Pittsburgh.  His  mission  was  to  definitely 
establish  the  identity  of  the  white  heron  dis- 
played in  the  Museum.  Probably  no  one  has 
made  more  intensive  study  of  this  bird  than 
Dr.  Oberholtzer  and  his  identification  was 
accepted  by  one  and  all. 

Imagine  the  Doctor’s  surprise  and  our  pride 
as  we  projected  the  motion  pictures  of  the 
second  of  this  species  to  be  found  in  the 
area.  It  is  not  often  in  a photographer’s  life- 
time that  he  has  the  opportunity  to  claim  a 
“first”  and  to  be  able  to  share  my  pleasure 
with  Burt  made  it  doubly  enjoyable. 

About  the  time  song  bird  migration  draws 
to  a close  another  but  quite  different  migra- 
tion begins.  It’s  the  migration  of  the  thoughts 
and  interests  of  over  a half  million  sportsmen 
in  this  State.  It’s  the  movement  of  their 
thoughts  as  they  turn  from  the  problems  of 
everyday  life  to  the  outdoors,  to  the  fields 
and  the  mountains  and  the  sport  of  hunting, 
whether  it  be  small  or  big  game. 

Practical  conservation  administration  on 
the  part  of  our  Commission  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sports- 
men to  enjoy  a wide  diversity  of  hunting  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  success 
of  the  Commission’s  conservation  efforts  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
splendid  large  game  hunting,  deer  and  bear 
in  a state  with  the  second  greatest  population 
in  the  country. 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Ke  ep  Up  on  Your  Shooting 


AT  first  on  the  concrete  far  ahead  there 
was  a black  dot.  As  the  car  rolled 
closer  and  closer,  it  grew  into  an  erect,  long 
sleek  body  of  a grouse.  The  tilt  of  its  head 
expressed  inquiry,  but  also  disdain  for  such 
objects  as  automobiles  passed  familiarly 
always. 

We  swerved  the  car  until  the  wheels  were 
on  the  left  berm  of  the  highway,  giving  this 
tame  woods  chicken  the  entire  right  of  way. 
But  deadly  familiarity  got  in  its  work.  The 
old  girl  decided  to  cross  the  road.  There  was 
a sickening  thump  down  by  the  right  front 
wheel,  and  I say  in  the  rear  view  mirror 
some  of  her  feathers  floating  in  the  air. 

As  a means  of  game  conservation,  it  prob- 
ably would  not  pay  sportsmen  to  hire  of- 
ficial game  scarers  for  the  purpose  of  going 
around  making  birds  and  animals  more  wild 
and  elusive.  This  year,  however,  there  is 
food  for  thought  in  the  general  idea.  With 
a goodly  number  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
hunters  selected  for  the  army,  and  tied  up 
in  pressing  jobs,  the  woods  and  the  game  will 
be  less  disturbed  than  in  any  season  for  years 
past. 

Birds  and  animals  will  lack  sufficient  edu- 
cation, due  to  absence  of  much  of  the  usual 
shooting  and  chasing  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. That  is  an  unhealthy  situation.  It 
results  in  excessive  kills  from  all  sources. 

You  may  be  faced  this  year  with  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  your  going  hunting.  You  may 
feel,  or  be  led  to  feel  by  the  stuff  you  read 
in  the  papers,  that  somehow  it  isn’t  patriotic 
to  hunt.  It  is  certain  that  you  will  have 
trouble  in  getting  a normal  supply  of  guns 
and  ammunition. 

If  you  can  break  away,  better  go  hunting. 
It  is  better  for  the  game  and  better  for  you. 
So  far  as  National  Defense  is  concerned,  your 
example  in  keeping  up  your  shooting  is 
worth  a lot  to  young  people  who  otherwise 
might  not  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  to 
know  about  guns. 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and 
all  sportsmen’s  organizations  favor  having  an 
adequate,  although  not  wasteful,  supply  of 
guns  and  ammunition  available  for  all  who 
can  hunt. 

Suggestions: 

Handle  your  gun  more  than  usual.  Prac- 
tice shooting.  This  doesn’t  mean  the  use  of 
many  cartridges,  necessarily.  It  means  fre- 
quent aiming,  and  working  the  action  of  the 
gun  until  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
its  feel  and  appearance. 

Align  the  sights  with  care.  You  can  go 
a long  way  toward  this  result  with  just 
three  cartridges.  Fire  the  first  with  careful 
aim  at  a clear,  small  mark  75  yards  or  paces 
away,  for  rifle;  30  yards  away  for  your  shot- 
gun. Observe  the  hit  of  bullet  or  center  of 
shot  impact,  and  measure  its  distance  from 
point  of  aim. 

For  the  second  shot,  move  the  rifle  sight, 
or  change  your  way  of  looking  over  the 
shotgun  twice  or  three  times,  as  much  as 
seems  necessary.  The  purpose  is  to  put  this 
second  bullet  or  shot  charge  off  on  the  other 
side  of  point  of  aim. 

For  the  third  shot,  split  the  adjustment,  in 
proper  proportion,  back  toward  the  beginning 
position.  This  system  gets  results  much  more 
positively  and  quickly  than  step  by  step 
small  adjustments  in  one  direction. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
precision  shooting.  Where  once  a magazine- 
full  used  to  be  employed  in  the  woods,  try 
now  to  make  one  shot  do  the  trick.  From 
a home  defense  standpoint,  who  knows  when 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  slide  bullets  into 
the  eye-slits  of  hostile  tanks;  and  catch  para- 
chutists on  the  wing — in  that  second  or  two 
before  they  get  us. 

If  you  can  command  a real  supply  of  car- 
tridges, such  as  .22s  or  reloaded  hunting 
calibers,  it  is  a good  thing  to  develop  the  skill 
required  to  put  ten  shots  in  a six -inch  circle 
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at  75  paces  within  thirty  to  fifty  seconds.  This 
is  best  done  from  a sitting  position. 

Ammunition  is  scarce.  It  is  all  going  from 
the  factories  as  medicine  for  what  ails  Hitler 
— no  fooling  about  that.  Orders  for  sporting 
ammunition  placed  by  dealers  six  months  ago 
remain  undelivered,  and  are  being  cancelled. 
Hunters  must  get  along  on  the  sweepings  of 
the  shelves — that  is,  on  what  cartridges  are 
left  from  last  year’s  manufacture. 

You  may  get  old  or  deterioated  ammuni- 
tion. Some  of  it  may  misfire.  It  may  give 
lowered  velocity.  The  changed  velocity  will 
likely  produce  a changed  striking  point,  and 
require  a new  adjustment  of  sights.  Stick  to 
one  kind  of  ammunition  which  you  know, 
and  for  which  your  gun  is  adjusted,  if  pos- 
sible. But  if  you  must  take  something  else, 
better  re-test  or  re-align  the  gun  for  that  lot.  I 
If  I had  only  ten  cartridges  of  a new  kind,  1 
I’d  use  three  of  them  to  find  out  y'here  they 
would  shoot. 

Some  switching  of  guns  will  be  necessary. 

If  you  can’t  get  cartridges  for  your  favorite, 
you  may  be  able  to  find  cartridges  for  an 
old  gun  available.  Doubtless  in  some  places 
the  38-40s,  44-40s,  32-40s,  38-55s,  45-70s,  may 
be  available  when  30-40  Krags  and  30-06 
Springfields  are  all  gone. 

These  guns  will  kill  game.  But  several 
changes  in  the  usual  “high  velocity”  hunting 
tactics  may  be  required.  Remember  that  the 
old-timers  insisted  on  short  range  shots.  They 
liked  to  wait  until  they  could  draw  a bead 
on  a vital  spot,  and  let  one  bullet  make  a 
sure  kill.  With  fewer  hunters  in  the  woods, 
you  will  have  a better  opportunity  to  try  that 
sort  of  work. 

Some  of  the  old  guns  are  in  bad  condition. 
First,  in  order  to  help  them  to  shoot  true, 
tighten  all  stock  screws  firmly.  Second,  ex- 
amine the  action.  Many  old  guns  have  bolts 
and  receivers  of  soft  steel,  which  under  the 
pound  of  much  shooting  has  set  back,  leaving 
excessive  cartridge  space,  or  “head-space”,  in 
the  barrel.  If  the  old  gun  seems  very  loose, 
don’t  shoot  it.  In  particular,  don’t  use  the 
newer  “Hi-velocity”  smokeless  loads.  I 

Reloading  is  always  good.  You  can  make 
creditable  deer  loads  (and  of  course  small 
game  loads)  with  cast  bullets  in  30-40,  30-06, 

303  Savage,  as  well  as  in  38-55,  45-70,  38.40, 
and  other  older  calibers.  For  the  30  and  25 
calibers,  use  a mold  giving  bullets  as  long 
and  heavy  as  possible,  or  buy  the  bullets 
ready  cast.  Use  copper  gas  check  cups.  Use 
a smokeless  powder  charge  that  will  give  a 
velocity  of  1600  f.  s.  The  range,  power  and 
effectiveness  of  this  load  is  better  than  those 
of  the  old  32-40,  or  up  to  level  of  standard 
38-55.  Within  150  yards  it  is  a real  killer. 

If  you  can’t  get  a suitable  smokeless  pow- 
der, or  the  tools  to  handle  it  safely,  you  can 
obtain  black  powder.  It  may  be  used  in  the 
.32,  .38,  .44,  and  .45  calibers.  Re-loading  with 
it  is  simpler,  except  that  the  shells  must  be 
washed  with  soap  soon  after  firing. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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“I  think  to  this  day  he’d  be  growling  if  it  hadn't 
been  a boy.” 


A few  years  ago  I was  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  hunting  or  wildlife  as  I am 
today.  I’ve  always  loved  a beautiful  moun- 
tain, glowing  sunset,  or  a stately  tree.  From 
the  porch  of  a home  where  I lived  for  several 
years,  I could  see  a beautiful  little  woodlot 
in  the  hollow  and  in  early  morning  when 
the  sun  rose  and  grey  mist  lingered  in  this 
little  valley  I would  often  gaze  almost  spell- 
bound with  its  beauty.  I’ve  seen  many  more 
beautiful  hills  and  vales  since  in  this,  my 
native  State.  I’ve  enjoyed  many  a river  and 
tumbling  mountain  stream,  but  to  think  of 
hunting  or  helping  in  conservation — never. 
It  all  happened  through  my  marriage  not  to 
a mere  man,  but  a hunter. 

Those  first  years  were  seasons  of  fear  and 
anxiety  for  me.  Guns  were  such  terrible 
things!  And  of  course  with  a baby  daughter 
at  home,  I thought  he  should  forget  the  deer 
in  the  mountains.  But  hunters  are  hunters, 
you  know. 

I remember  another  year  when  we  were 
waiting  for  another  baby.  He  said  he 


“One  summer  I took  up  target  shooting  with  a .22. 
Just  aiming  at  an  old  tin  can  on  the  fence  post.” 
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wouldn’t  go  to  the  mountanis  before  baby 
came.  One  week  of  the  season  gone — no 
baby.  Finally  the  day  after  the  season 
closed  a fine  healthy  baby  arrived  and  I think 
to  this  day  he’d  be  growling  if  it  hadn’t  been 
a boy. 

After  awhile  I found  myself  becoming  in- 
terested (against  my  better  judgment)  in  his 
stories  and  his  guns  and  dogs.  Deer  season 
found  me  nearly  as  excited  as  he.  I helped 
to  save  and  plan  for  his  annual  expedition 
to  the  mountains.  One  summer  I took  up 
target  shooting  with  the  .22.  Just  aiming  at 
an  old  tin  can  on  the  fence  post — but  I 
could  hit  it!  After  a time  I tried  the  shotgun. 
Finally  he  got  me  a license  and  that  first 
year  I shot  one  rabbit.  Two  dollars  for  one 
rabbit,  but  who  cares,  it  was  the  most  de- 
licious rabbit  I ever  ate. 

I go  along  with  my  husband  to  the  moun- 
tains after  a snowfall  to  feed  the  deer  and 
other  game.  The  children  go  with  us,  too, 
helping  all  they  can.  To  see  them  watching 
for  tracks  and  quietly  waiting  for  a glimpse 
of  some  animal  or  bird  is  a delight  to  me. 
We  usually' had  to  carry  them  “piggy  back” 
out  to  the  car,  but  we  all  had  the  time  of 
our  lives. 

When  the  mail  contains  any  of  Daddy’s  out. 
door  or  hunting  magazines  they  are  practic- 
ally devoured  before  Daddy  gets  a chance  to 
see  them.  Pennsylvania  Game  News  seems 
to  be  our  favorite — (Man-woman-and  child). 
It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  the  youngsters 
can  identify  the  various  animals  and  birds 
by  just  paging  through  each  copy. 

They  are  taught  the  principals  of  safety 
in  handling  firearms,  although  none  of  them 
are  able  to  hold  a gun.  They  are  enthusias- 
tic about  feeding  and  thus  conserving  wild- 
life for  them  when  they  are  old  enough  to 
hunt. 

I would  not  have  believed  all  this  a few 
short  years  ago.  Why,  I am  even  considering 
a deer  hunting  trip  to  the  mountains  this 
winter! 

How  I became  so  interested  in  hunting,  I 
don’t  know. 

Why  do  I get  so  disgusted  with  women 
shivering  and  screaming  about  snakes?  Some 
women  I know  hate  the  mountains  because 
they  may  see  a snake.  Think  of  all  the 
things  they  miss  because  of  a snake  that  can 
be  easily  killed  if  one  doesn’t  like  them. 
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“Finally  he  pot  me  a license  and  that  first  year  I 
shot  a rabbit.” 


I know  other  women  who  would  probably 
like  the  mountains  if  each  tree  or  bush  would 
be  wearing  some  lovely  dress  or  beautiful 
coat  for  them  to  admire.  But  to  adrmre  the 
natural  beauty  of  a forest  or  stream,  or  a 
quiet  path  in  the  woods  seems  far  above 
their  heads. 

I find  myself  looking  through  the  faithful 
mail-order  catalogue — not  for  ideas  for  a new 
dress — or  next  winter’s  coat — or  a pair  of 
"dress-up”  shoes.  More  often  I’m  looking  for 
some  article  of  clothing  for  that  deer-hunting 
trip  I’ve  been  promised.  Once  in  awhile  I 
peek  into  a gun  catalogue — just  in  ease  I 
should  want  a new  gun. 

Perhaps  I’m  different  than  most  women, 
but  I have  an  idea  there  are  many  more  like 
me.  I guess  living  with  a hunter  just  natur- 
ally makes  one  interested  in  his  hobby. 

Anyway  I’m  going  after  that  deer — but  I 
doubt  very  much  if  I’ll  hit  it.  But  then  the 
best  of  male  hunters  get  "buck-fever”,  don’t 
they? 


I helped  to  save  and  plan  for  his  annual  expedition 
to  the  mountains. 
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Drinking  Water 

On  a hike  in  a densely  settled  area,  it  is 
wise  not  to  drink  from  any  stream  or  spring, 
no  matter  how  clean  it  looks.  A spring  from 
the  foot  of  a tree-covered  ridge  (1)  may  be 
safe,  but  one  coming  from  the  foot  of  a 
house-crowned  hill  (2)  should  never  be  trust- 
ed. Streams  may  come  from  pastures  that 
cannot  be  seen. 

If  drinking  water  is  needed  and  the  avail- 
able supply  is  not  known  to  be  pure,  it  should 
be  boiled  for  a half-hour  (7),  cooled,  and  then 
boiled  again;  but  even  then  it  may  not  be 
safe.  If  a drop  of  tincture  of  iodine  is  added 
to  each  quart  of  water  and  stirred  into  it  for 
a few  minutes,  the  water  will  ordinarily  be 


safe  (6).  Iodine  to  apply  to  wounds  should 
be  carried  by  every  hiker  anyway. 

A slow-flowing  spring  in  wild  country 
where  the  purity  of  the  water  cannot  be 
questioned  can  be  made  to  supply  a consider- 
able quantity  of  water  at  a time  by  the  use 
of  a spring  box.  This  is  a sturdy  box  (4) 
with  one  end  provided  with  holes  and  with 
the  other  end  removable.  The  box  is  sunk 
in  the  spring  area  and  gravel  or  rocks  piled 
at  the  pierced  end  (5).  The  free  end  is  re- 
moved unless  water  is  being  stored  for  use, 
so  that  the  box  can  be  kept  clear  of  sediment. 
When  water  is  needed,  the  free  end  is  block- 
ed with  board  (3)  and  the  water  is  dipped 
out.  The  board  may  be  held  in  place  by  a 
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stone  or  by  a cover  on  the  box. 

A simple  filter  may  be  constructed  (8  and 
9),  to  assure  a water  supply  at  a more  or 
less  permanent  site  where  there  is  not  a de- 
pendable spring.  The  water  enters  the  barrel 
(9),  makes  its  way  downward  through  a layer 
of  gravel,  then  through  a layer  of  sand  and 
then  through  a layer  of  charcoal.  Then  it 
flows  through  a pipe  to  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  (8),  entering  a layer  of  sand.  It  makes 
its  way  upward  through  a layer  of  charcoal 
and  a layer  of  gravel  to  collect  at  the  top  in 
a relatively  pure  state.  Water  through  such 
a filter  cannot  be  considered  safe  the  first 
few  hours  it  is  in  use,  and,  depending  upon 
the  purity  of  water,  the  filter  should  be 
cleaned  often  by  reversing  the  flow  of  water. 

A drink  in  the  woods  may  be  made  to 
taste  good  by  adding  native  flavors.  A piece 
of  fresh  sassafras  root  (10)  about  four  inches 
long  and  an  inch  thick  will  make  three  or 
four  quarts  of  excellent  tea  if  it  is  washed, 
cut  in  small  pieces,  boiled,  and  flavored  with 
sugar.  The  fruits  of  staghorn  sumac  collected 
in  winter  or  spring  (11)  make  an  excellent 
lemonade  substitute  when  boiled  and  flavored 
with  sugar. 

While  sassafras  and  sumac  teas  are  made 
by  boiling,  other  tasty  teas  are  made  by 
steeping  the  shredded  bark  and  outer  wood 
of  black  birch  (12),  the  leaves  of  winter- 
green,  the  twigs  of  spicebush  or  the  root  of 
wild  ginger.  These  should  be  brought  just 
to  a boil  and  then  removed  from  the  fire 
and  served.  If  they  are  allowed  to  boil,  their 
fragrance  will  pass. 

Keeping  Dry 

Knowing  how  to  keep  dry  or  to  find  dry 
materials  is  almost  as  important  as  keeping 
warm  and  well  fed.  Each  year  hunters  freeze 
or  even  die  while  surrounded  by  wood  which 
could  have  saved  them  had  they  known  how 
to  get  and  to  use  dry  fuel. 

Selecting  a camp  site  is  important.  Some 
sites  (1)  should  be  avoided  because  of  danger 
of  floods;  others  (3)  are  too  exposed;  but  the 
site  (2)  would  be  desirable.  A tent  pitched 
below  sloping  land  should  have  a dividing 
trench  placed  on  the  uphill  side  (4)  to  divert 
water  to  either  side.  Additional  trenches 
should  be  dug  around  the  edges  of  the  tent 
(4)  and  the  canvas  fastened  to  the  inside  of 
these  trenches  (5).  One  should  avoid  touch- 
ing even  lightly  the  inside  of  the  canvas  in  a 
wet  tent,  since  water  will  leak  through  such 
a spot. 

In  a semi-permanent  shelter  (6),  the  hori- 
zontal rails  to  which  the  top  is  lashed  should 
be  outside  the  vertical  posts  so  that  they  will 
be  drawn  to,  not  away  from,  them.  Ropes 
which  fasten  a tent  or  canvas  will  shrink 
when  they  get  wet.  Therefore,  knots  or  me- 
chanical devices  (7  and  8)  should  be  used; 
otherwise  the  stakes  may  be  pulled  out  and 
the  tent  will  collapse.  The  upper  knot  or 
portion  of  the  device  may  be  gently  pushed 
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Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  outdoor  articles  that  should  appeal 
greatly  to  our  readers.  They  are  excerpted 
from  the  Cornell  Rural  School  leaflet. 


down  to  lengthen  the  ropes  and  the  loop 
around  the  stake  will  still  hold. 

In  a temporary  brush  shelter  (9)  the  butts 
of  the  outer  layer  at  least  should  be  pointed 
upward,  since  rain  is  shed  better  in  this  way. 

Personal  belongings  carried  in  packs  can 
be  kept  dry  in  cloth  sacks  (10)  which  have 
been  repeatedly  ironed  with  a hot  iron  and 
paraffin.  Shoes  and  other  clothing  should  be 
protected  at  night  from  dew.  Wet  socks  will 
dry  more  quickly  if  pinned  to  the  outside 
of  a pack  than  if  stowed  away.  A poncho 
(11)  should  be  worn  in  wet  brush,  with  the 
longer  half  in  front  (12). 

Every  hiker  should  carry  more  than  one 
waterproof  container  of  matches.  Glass  jars 
with  metal  screw  tops  (13)  are  satisfactory. 

Dry  wood  can  always  be  found  in  wood- 
lands. Ice  may  be  broken  from  ice-covered 
branches  (14  and  15),  the  wet  bark  peeled 
off  (16),  the  dry  wood  shaved  into  “fuzz 
sticks”  (17)  which  may  be  stacked  (18)  to 
start  a cheery  fire  (19)  in  almost  any  weather. 

Good  sources  of  dry  fuel  are  the  loose  or 
peeling  bark  of  yellow  birch  or  red  cedar,  the 
dead  wood  on  standing  trees,  the  dead  tops 
of  weeds,  the  under  side  of  large  logs  partly 
suspended  above  the  ground  or  even  the 
inside  of  hollow  trees.  Every  good  camper 
sees  to  it  as  soon  as  he  establishes  a camp 
that  sufficient  dry  fuel  to  meet  his  needs  dur- 
ing his  stay  is  safely  stowed  away  under  a 
tent,  sleeping  bag,  log,  or  elsewhere. 

A change  of  clothing,  particularly  socks, 
should  be  always  available. 

Keeping  Warm  or  Cool 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  comfortably  warm  or 
cool  at  all  times  when  living  outdoors. 
One  may  sit  by  a large  campfire  and  bake 
one  side  while  the  other  freezes.  Expert 
woodsmen  often  warm  themselves  by  sitting 
around  a small  fire  which  they  kindle  of 
small  twigs  on  the  ground  between  their 
bowed  legs.  The  heat  from  such  a small  fire 
warms  the  inner  surfaces  of  their  legs  and 
arms,  the  front  of  their  bodies  and  +heir 
faces,  and  they  soon  become  comfortable. 

In  a forester’s  tent  (1)  generous  warmth 
may  be  provided  by  reflector  fires  in  front, 
the  heat  from  which  is  driven  back  into  the 
tent.  If  no  tent  is  available  and  sleep  is 
necessary,  the  sleeper  should  lie  between  the 
fire  and  the  reflector  (2)  so  that  each  side  is 
kept  warm.  Provision  should  be  made  to 
keep  the  fire  itself  from  the  sleeper  and  to 
prevent  any  draft  from  under  the  reflector. 

In  winter,  a pup  tent  can  be  made  com- 
fortable by  covering  it  with  brush  and  cov- 
ering the  brush  with  snow  (3).  Little  wind 
can  penetrate  such  an  arrangement. 

Stoves  to  heat  large  tents,  shacks,  or  cabins 
can  be  made  easily  of  junk.  A wash  tub  (4) 
or  an  oilcan  (5)  may  be  made  into  an  excel- 
lent stove  to  give  quick  heat.  A more  elab- 
orate stove  can  be  made  by  fastening  to- 
gether the  metal  used  in  two  old  signs,  using 
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stove  bolts  (8).  One  can  carry  a few  stove 
bolts  in  his  pocket  easily.  The  scenery  may 
be  improved  if  abandoned  signs  are  put  to  a 
different  use  (6  and  7). 

Keeping  certain  foods  cool  is  important, 
particularly  if  one  wishes  to  take  home  a 
supply  of  fish.  Most  cooling  devices  in  camp 
are  applications  of  the  principle  that  evapor- 
ating water  causes  coolness.  A wet  burlap 
sack  thrown  over  jars  of  food  (10)  or  a wet 
cloth  around  a canteen  will  keep  them  cooler 
than  they  would  otherwise  be.  Another  cool- 
ing device  is  made  by  digging  a pit  in  the 
earth,  surrounding  a container  in  the  pit  with 
gravel  and  wet  sand,  and  putting  layers  of 
wet  cloths  and  wet  leaves  over  the  top  (9). 

A clever  cooler  (11)  devised  by  girl  scouts 
is  made  by  suspending  a pail  of  water  from 
the  limb  of  a tree.  Below  the  pail  is  hung  a 
tin  can  containing  the  food  to  be  kept  cool. 
Cheesecloth  or  other  porous  cloth  is  then 
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wrapped  about  both  pails  and,  at  the  top, 
forced  down  into  the  water  and  held  there  by 
a stone.  The  water  rises  in  the  cloth,  wets 
the  cloth  below,  evaporates,  and  cools  the 
food.  Still  another  type  is  the  spring  box 
cooler  (13).  Food  may  be  kept  dry  under  a 
poncho  (12). 

Let’s  Rest 

When  camping  overnight,  it  is  important  to 
know  how  to  sleep  comfortably.  Few  people 
sleep  comfortably  the  first  night  anyway,  but 
a few  hints  may  improve  the  chances  of  get- 
ting several  good  naps. 

First,  choose  a place  where  your  head  will 
be  at  least  as  high  as  your  feet,  and  from 
which  large  rocks  or  sticks  can  be  removed. 
A waterproof  tarpaulin  affords  good  protec- 
tion, but  unless  it  is  folded  wisely,  the  feet 
may  stick  out  in  the  cold  while  the  head  is 
smothered.  A square  tarpaulin  (1),  folded 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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CATS  ARE  NOT  THE  ONLY 


The  farm  cat  keeps  vermin  reduced  to  a minimum. 


OF  all  domestic  creatures  the  house  cat  is 
the  least  understood.  “A  pat  for  a dog 
and  a kick  for  a cat”  is  an  old  saying  and  it 
stands  to  this  day.  Now,  gentle  reader,  do 
not  start  cussing  when  you  learn  that  the 
much  despised  tabby  has  a defender  who  is 
willing  to  attempt  a defense;  one  who  by  long 
and  careful  observation  is  willing  to  attempt 
an  analysis  of  her  true  character,  her  vices 
and  her  virtues.  And  now  for  the  analysis. 

Both  Tabby  and  Tommy  are  classed  as 
predators.  They  kill  wildlife  and  should  be 
shot  on  sight.  This  monster  cat  can  appro- 
priately be  divided  into  two  classes;  those 
that  have  a home  and  those  that  do  not.  The 
first  mentioned  are  on  the  farm  and  in  cities 
and  towns.  New,  let  us  see  what  they  do. 
The  farm  cat;  it  keeps  vermin  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  the  farmer  who  tries  to  get 
along  without  a couple  of  cats  at  the  barn 
will  in  less  than  a year  find  himself  in  sore 
straits. 

I recall  a neighbor  of  ours  who  said  “I 
won’t  have  a — cat  around.”  In  less  than 
two  years  the  rats  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  chewed  his  harness  and 
lacerated  the  udders  of  his  cows  in  their 
stalls.  They  destroyed  his  poultry  and  made 
sad  havoc  with  his  grain  bins.  The  cat  with 
a home  seldom  goes  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  buildings  and  these  wander- 
ings are  as  a rule  in  the  Fall  season  when 
the  grass  has  dried  and  mice  have  turned 
in  for  the  winter. 

The  amount  of  mice  destroyed  by  cats  in 
marshes  and  fields  is  enormous.  How  often 
when  riding  through  a farming  district  we 
see  the  family  cat  sitting  by  a tuft  of  tall 
meadow  grass  intently  watching  for  a chance 
to  pounce  on  a mouse,  and  this  scene  often 
in  bitter  cold  weather.  But  to  the  prejudiced 
mind,  Tabby  is  trying  to  catch  a bird.  So 
much  for  her  virtues,  now  for  her  vices. 
During  the  months  of  June,  July  and  part  of 
August  Tabby  gets  a good  per  cent  of  the 
young  birds  from  the  adjacent  lawns  and 
gardens.  She  does  not  object  to  a repast  on 
young  rabbits  and  will  take  a heavy  toll  un- 
less the  cover  is  dense.  She  will  not  hesitate 
to  take  a young  squirrel  and  I recall  an  in- 
stance when  this  same  Tabby  brought  in 
during  the  summer  three  young  weasels. 


Now  v/e  will  consider  the  cat  without  a 
home.  This  unfortunate  creature  wanders 
from  necessity.  Its  owner  thought  best  to 
part  with  an  undesirable  animal  so  put  Tabby 
or  Tommy  into  a bag  and  took  it  for  a ride. 
When  he  got  five  or  ten  miles  away  he 
stopped  the  car,  looked  around  to  be  sure 
that  no  one  was  watching,  opened  the  bag 
and  out  jumped  the  cat.  He  drove  away; 
the  poor  cat  ran  bewildered  in  any  direction. 
Such  cats  often  take  to  the  woods  or  perhaps 
an  old  barn.  They  must  eat  to  live  and  often 
become  true  predators. 

And  here,  let  me  add,  such  instances  have 
become  so  numerous  that  they  constitute  a 
universal  nuisance.  This  analysis  of  the  cat 
family,  as  i have  given  it,  are  the  result  of 
careful  observation  and  not  mere  theories. 
And  to  the  cat-hater  who  has  branded 
Tommy  and  Tabby  as  the  greatest  of  all 
predators,  I will  simply  remind  them  that 
in  their  decision  they  are  not  only  in  error 
but  have  figuratively  looked  over  the  moun- 
tain to  see  a mole  hill.  The  great  destroyers 
of  wildlife  is  not  Tommy  and  Tabby  but  in 
reality  Jack  and  Gippy,  are  the  true  mons- 
ters. 

The  worthless  prowling  dog  starts  out  after 
the  break  up  of  winter.  They  run  all  night. 
The  nesting  season  finds  them  at  their  height 
of  activity.  All  ground-nesting  birds  are  apt 
to  be  their  victims.  They  are  driven  from 
their  nests  at  night  and  often  killed.  Song 
birds  are  also  victims;  driven  from  their 
nests  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  which 
means  their  finish.  Prowling  dogs  are  a 
national  problem  and  the  amount  of  both 
wild  and  domestic  creatures  destroyed  is 
enormous.  From  my  own  knowledge,  I could 
write  a sizeable  volume  on  their  depreda- 


The  undesirables  are  “taken  for  a ride”  and  dumped 
alonff  the  road  when  no  one’s  looking. 


tions.  Just  one  specific  instance  I must  men- 
tion. It  is  of  very  recent  origin.  The  scene 
is  Media,  Pa.,  a very  large  artificial  lake. 
Upon  this  body  of  water  a pair  of  Canadian 
Wild  Geese  have  nested  and  reared  their 
young  for  the  several  past  seasons.  This 
time  they  got  five  fine,  healthy  goslings. 

One  day  both  Goose  and  Gander  with  their 
five  young  were  feeding  along  the  lake  shore 
when  suddenly  a brown  dog  came  rushing  at 
them.  The  Gander  (a  huge  bird)  immediate- 
ly gave  battle.  The  Goose  and  her  young 
took  to  the  water  and  were  saved  but  the 
poor  old  Gander,  after  a fight  that  lasted 
nearly  a minute,  was  bitten  through  the  back 
and  died  from  his  wound.  This  event  merely 
represents  a class  of  incidents  almost  innu- 
merable and  it  seems  fitting  to  add  that  as 
one-sixth  of  all  table  foods  produced  in 
America  are  consumed  by  dogs,  these  same 
worthless  prowlers  consume  a full  proportion 
along  with  the  dogs  held  in  restraint  by  their 
owners. 

Now,  a word  to  the  cat-hater  and  I am 
through.  A singular  trait  of  the  cat  with  a 
home  is  the  fact  that  it  will  almost  invariably 
carry  its  catch  to  the  house  and  put  it  on 
display  and  by  so  doing  makes  a full  con- 
fession of  her  guilt.  This  being  in  sad  con- 
trast with  the  ways  of  the  prowling  dog  who 
destroys  and  abandons  his  victim  to  make  ad- 
ditional kills.  Tommy  and  Tabby  have  their 
vices  and  their  virtues  and  if  you  learn  that 
they  have  grabbed  up  a young  robin  or  even 
awakened  you  from  your  peaceful  slumbers 
by  an  occasional  nocturnal  concert  in  the 
back  yard,  do  not  start  cussing  and  declare 
that  all  the  cats  should  be  shot — better  to 
remember  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  cat 
question  and  if  you  start  out  to  hunt  preda- 
tors please  remember  that  the  prowling  dog 
is  the  true  monster  and  that  the  cat  will  by 
comparison  fall  into  insignificance  if  a cor- 
rect analysis  can  be  made. 

Also,  that  the  farm  cat  possesses  an  econ- 
omic value  and  the  farmer  does  not  want  it 
shot.  The  prowling  dog  is  a standardized 
menace;  and  true  it  is,  the  house  cat  is  the 
least  understood  of  all  domestic  creatures.  It 
is  condemned  without  trial — thus,  “a  pat  for 
a dog  and  a kick  for  a cat”  is  the  logical 
result. 
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HUNTING  SMALL  GAME  WITH  .22  CAL. 
RIFLE 

3-  Please  answer  the  following  in  your 
sportsmen’s  queries:  Is  it  legal  to  use  a 
.22  Cal.  rimfire  rifle  for  hunting  small 
game  this  season? 

A Yes.  The  Game  Law  places  no  restric- 
tion whatsoever  on  the  size  of  rifles  for 
upland  small  game  hunting,  nor  upon  the 
ammunition  to  be  used.  No  automatic  guns 
may  be  used  on  either  small  or  big  game. 
It  is  unlawful  to  use  .22  Cal.  or  .25  Cal. 
rimfire  ammunition  on  big  game. 

* * * 

PLUGGING  PUMP  GUNS 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  plug  my  pump  gun,  or 
will  it  be  all  right  to  let  the  plug  out 

I and  just  insert  three  shells,  including 
two  in  the  magazine  and  one  in  the 
barrel? 

A.  It  is  not  necessary  to  plug  a pump  gun 
or  repeating  shotgun  for  hunting  game 
birds  and  animals  that  are  resident  in 
Pennsylvania  throughout  the  year,  such 
as  squirrels,  rabbits,  pheasants  and  wild 
turkeys.  However,  to  hunt  any  migratory 
game  birds,  including  woodcock  and  wild 
waterfowl,  your  pump  gun  must,  under 
Federal  law,  be  plugged  so  that  it  will 
hold  not  more  than  three  shells.  In 
order  to  be  safe  and  avoid  an  uninten- 
tional violation  of  the  Game  Law,  we 
recommend  that  all  pump  guns  be  plug- 
ged for  hunting  all  wildlife  except  big 
game. 

* * * 

TRAINING  DOGS  IN  COUNTIES  CLOSED 
TO  RACCOON  TRAPPING 

Q.  Please  advise  if  training  a dog  in  closed 
counties  for  raccoons  is  lawful? 

A.  There  is  no  objection  to  training  raccoon 
hounds  in  counties  closed  to  raccoon  trap- 
ping provided  such  training  is  done  dur- 
ing the  open  season  for  that  purpose,  be- 
ginning August  20.  You  must  not  carry 
a shotgun  or  rifle  while  training  raccoon 
hounds,  nor  may  you  inflict  any  injury 
upon  the  raccoons.  You  will  understand 
that  the  entire  State  is  open  to  raccoon 
hunting  October  15  to  December  31,  but 
these  animals  may  not  be  captured  prior 
to  October  15. 

* * * 

LICENSE  TO  TRAP  RACCOONS 

Q.  Does  a boy  16  years  of  age  require  a 
hunter’s  license  to  trap  raccoons? 

A.  Yes.  Although  the  law  permits  persons 
under  18  years  to  trap  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals or  predators  without  a license,  the 
raccoon  is  now  classed  as  a game  animal 
only  and  does  not  come  under  the  free- 
trapping  law. 


By  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH 

SHOOTING  AT  TARGETS  ON  SUNDAY 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  which  would  prevent 
me  from  shooting  mark  (targets)  on  Sun- 
day, beyond  the  city  limits?  I work 
every  day  except  Sunday  and  have  no 
time  through  the  week  to  practice. 

A.  Under  the  old  Blue  Law,  which  is  now 
a part  of  the  Penal  Code  of  1939,  it  may 
be  possible  to  prosecute  anywhere  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  discharge  of  fire- 
arms on  Sunday.  Before  proceeding  to 
shoot  upon  any  property  on  Sunday  we 
suggest  you  first  determine  from  local 
residents  whether  there  is  any  objec- 
tion. There  is  nothing  in  the  Game  Law 
to  prohibit  shooting  at  targets  on  Sun- 
day. 

* * * 

SKUNKS  IN  CAPTIVITY 

Q.  May  I keep  skunks  in  captivity  after 
training  season  starts?  If  so,  may  I keep 
them  until  the  hides  prime  in  December? 

A.  As  protection  has  been  removed  on 
skunks  in  Pennsylvania  until  September 
30,  1942,  there  is  no  objection  to  keeping 
these  animals  in  captivity  until  that  date, 
provided  they  have  been  legally  cap- 
tured. It  is  also  permissible  to  keep 
skunks  lawfully  taken  until  the  hides 
become  prime  in  mid-winter.  No  per- 
mit is  necessary. 

* * * 

AGE  FOR  LICENSING  DOGS 

Q.  At  what  age  must  a pup  be  registered 
to  take  into  the  field  for  either  training 
or  hunting? 

A.  Under  the  Dog  Law  a dog  need  not  be 
licensed  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  six 
months.  Although  the  Game  Law  makes 
no  specific  reference  to  the  age  of  a dog 
that  may  be  used  for  training  or  hunting 
purposes,  we  recommend  that  all  dogs, 
regardless  of  age,  have  a collar  attached 
bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
owner,  when  such  dogs  are  used  afield. 
This  will  assist  in  returning  the  dog  to 
its  owner  in  the  event  the  animal  be- 
comes lost;  but  no  license  need  be  at- 
tached to  the  dog  until  it  is  six  months 
old,  even  though  it  may  be  used  for  hunt- 
ing or  training  before  that  time. 

* * * 

DAILY  LIMIT  ON  WOODCHUCKS 
(GROUNDHOGS) 

Q.  I saw  in  the  papers  that  you  changed 
the  limit  on  woodchucks  to  five  a day. 
Does  that  mean  we  may  kill  five  a day 
this  season  or  does  the  increase  in  the 
daily  limit  apply  next  season? 

A.  The  daily  limit  of  five  woodchucks  a 
day  was  effective  during  most  of  the  1941 


season.  The  Game  Commission  at  its 
meeting  on  July  10  made  specific  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  new  daily  limit 
of  five  woodchucks  shall  apply  this  sea- 
son. Last  year  the  daily  limit  was  four. 

* * ★ 

OPEN  SEASON  ON  HEN  PHEASANTS 

Q.  Was  it  lawful  to  shoot  hen  pheasants  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  years  1932  and  1933, 
or  at  any  time? 

A.  It  was  not  legal  to  shoot  hen  pheasants 
in  this  State  in  either  1932  or  1933.  Dur- 
ing the  pheasant  season  in  both  of  those 
years,  only  male  birds  could  be  killed. 
According  to  best  available  records  at  the 
office  of  the  Game  Commission,  hen 
pheasants  were  first  opened  to  shooting 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1902,  and  females 
were  killed  legally  each  year  thereafter 
until  1923,  when  males  only  could  be 
killed.  In  other  words,  hen  pheasants 
were  first  given  absolute  protection  on 
November  1,  1923.  There  has  been  no 
open  season  on  the  females  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  State  since  that  time. 

* * * 

FIREARMS  FOR  GROUNDHOG  HUNTING 

Q.  May  a larger  caliber  gun  than  a .22 
rifle  be  used  for  hunting  groundhogs,  or 
may  a .22  Hornet  be  used  for  such  hunt- 
ing? 

A.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  Game 
Law  to  limit  the  size  of  rifles  that  may 
be  used  on  groundhogs,  and  if  you  desire 
to  use  a rifle  larger  than  a .22  caliber 
you  may  do  so  if  it  is  not  an  automatic. 
While  the  .22  Hornet  is  not  too  large  or 
powerful  for  small  game  hunting,  we 
recommend  that  hunters  refrain,  as  a 
safety  measure,  from  using  the  higher 
powered  rifles  in  upland  territory,  as  the 
bullet  is  liable  to  continue  beyond  the 
target  and  cause  serious  damage. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

HUNTING  RIGHTS  OF  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYE 

Q.  If  I’m  working  in  Washington  for  the 
Government,  but  retain  my  voting  resi- 
dence in  Pennsylvania,  should  I get  a 
non-resident  or  a resident  hunting  li- 
cense? 

A.  You  are,  in  our  opinion,  entitled  to  hunt 
in  this  State  on  a resident  hunter's  li- 
cense if  you  maintain  a legal  voting  resi- 
dence in  Pennsylvania  while  employed 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  Washington. 
You  will  understand  that  no  game  may 
be  removed  from  this  State  when  killed 
under  a resident  license.  Should  you 
desire  to  transport  your  kill  of  game  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  take  out  a non-resident  hun- 
ter’s license  at  a cost  of  $15.00. 
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A beautiful  day  and  a fine  turnout  of  in- 
terested sportsmen  and  others  marked  the 
ceremony  attending  the  dedication  of  a new 
combined  dormitory  and  classroom  at  the 
Game  Commission’s  Training  School  on 
August  Gth.  The  event  was  made  doubly 
impressive  by  the  fact  that  the  Jefferson 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association  also  held  its 
Annual  Field  Day  on  the  school  grounds  as  a 
further  tribute  to  the  school  and  to  the  Third 
Student  Training  Class,  which  was  inducted 
on  June  7 and  is  now  undergoing  rigid  train- 
ing. This  occasion  also  represented  the  ninth 
anniversary  of  the  Training  School.  On  July 


28,  1932,  the  first  school  of  this  kind  in  the 
United  States  was  dedicated  in  connection 
with  a picnic  and  outing  sponsored  by  the 
Jefferson  County  Sportsmen’s  Association. 

An  interesting  program  of  the  local  asso- 
ciation took  place  in  the  forenoon  and  early 
afternoon,  following  which  the  relatives  of 
the  student  body  and  their  friends,  as  well 
as  many  others  interested,  all  joined  in  the 
dedicatory  program  which  began  about  3:00 
o’clock  with  an  Invocation  by  Rev.  Paul  K. 
Scott,  Methodist  Church,  Brockway.  Intro- 
ductory Remarks  and  Presentation  of  the 
Training  School  Staff,  as  well  as  distinguish- 


ed guests,  were  made  by  Seth  Gordon,  the 
Commission’s  Executive  Director. 

The  staff  of  the  school  consists  of  Wilbui 
M.  Cramer,  Superintendent;  William  C.  Ryder 
Assistant  Superintendent;  and  Robert  Lich- 
tenberger,  Resident  Instructor. 

Distinguished  guests,  who  occupied  a place 
on  the  speakers’  platform,  were  Commis- 
sioners Robert  Lamberton  of  Franklin,  anc 
G.  I.  Phillips,  of  Alexandria;  former  Com- 
missioners Richard  E.  Reitz  of  Brookville  anc 
Dr.  Samuel  H.  Williams  of  Pittsburgh,  botl 
of  whom  were  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  school.  Sports  officials  present  includec 


Judge  J.  C.  Ivong:  delivered  the  principal  address  of  the  day. 


The  new  road  makes  tin*  school  more  accessible  by  automobile. 
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A exhibition  of  practical  first  aid  in  the  field.  Administering  artificial  resnsciation  to  a drowning  i«*rson. 


Arch  Hanes,  Vice-president,  State  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  St.  Marys;  Rev.  Dar- 
lington Kulp,  2nd  Vice-prsident  of  the  Fed- 
eration, Reading;  Ray  Armstrong,  President 
Northwestern  Division;  Stanley  Preist,  Em- 
porium; Joe  Barkley,  President  of  the  Jeffer- 
son County  Sportsmen’s  Association;  and 
John  Mock,  Pittsburgh  sports  writer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  introduction  of 
guests  Superintendent  Cramer  introduced  the 
student  class.  Although  not  yet  in  uniform, 
their  appearance  on  the  ground  in,  marching 
formation  led  by  Officer  Lichtenberger  was 
given  a rousing  ovation,  and  their  subsequent 
demonstrations  of  gymnastics,  of  first  aid  to 
an  injured  or  wounded  person  in  the  field, 
and  resuscitation  to  a drowning  person  were 
enthusiastically  applauded. 

I 

A fine  dedicatory  address  was  made  by 
Judge  J.  C.  Long,  of  Jefferson  County,  who 
has  long  been  interested  in  the  school.  Judge 
Long  reviewed  the  early  history  of  game  con- 
servation in  the  state,  commenting  on  the 
wanton  destruction  of  wildlife  and  forests 
that  once  occurred,  and  pointing  out  today’s 


need  for  a highly  trained  and  efficient  corps 
of  men  in  order  to  conserve  the  remaining 
supply  and  to  provide  for  the  future. 

The  closing  prayer  of  the  dedicatory  pro- 
gram was  offered  by  Rev.  Paul  E.  Gooder, 
St.  Tobias  Catholic  Church,  Brockway,  Pa. 

Competitive  sports  events  marked  other 
parts  of  the  general  program,  including  a 
revolver  match  between  the  Cornplanter 
Gun  Club  Revolver  Team  and  a group  select- 
ed from  the  student  body.  The  Cornplanters 
won  with  a score  of  1286  as  against  1260.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  event  a picked  group 
of  regular  Game  Protectors  and  Supervisors, 
many  of  whom  were  on  hand  for  the  occasion, 
challenged  the  Cornplanters  and  defeated 
them  by  51  points. 

Various  contests  were  held  by  the  Jeffer- 
son County  sportsmen  for  the  ladies  and 
children  present,  and  the  afternoon  was 
brought  to  a very  impressive  close  by  a drill 
and  music  furnished  by  the  Junior  American 
Legion  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  Brockway, 
American  Legion  Post  No.  95,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Legionnaire  Petruzzi. 


A few  days  ago  we  received  an  enthusias- 
tic letter  about  the  school  from  Rev.  Darling- 
ton R.  Kulp,  as  follows: 

“I  had  a very  delightful  visit  to  the 
Game  Commission’s  School. 

“I  think  that  you  have  a very  fine 
school,  and  an  institution  that  is  capable 
of  doing  an  excellent  job.  I feel  that 
the  emphasis  is  being  placed  where  it 
belongs — on  the  development  of  the  per- 
sonnel. I have  far  more  faith  in-  men 
than  I have  in  equipment,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  accomplishing  the  work 
which  is  expected  of  our  Game  Protec- 
tors. 

“I  was  amazed  at  the  curriculum,  and 
wondered  how  the  ground  could  be  cov- 
ered in  so  short  a period  of  time.  I sup- 
pose that  as  time  goes  on  the  school  term 
will  be  extended. 

“I  do  hope  that  the  sportsmen  at  large 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  building  up  the 
personnel.” 


At  attention  for  the  roll  call. 


Jle£l  Plcui  xt 


^ Uts-  JOHN  DO£ 

SHOT  IN  THE  HEAD 
he  WOULDN'T  BE  HERE 

K=  he'o  worn  r£0 


DON’T  SHOOT  AT  A SOUND  OR  A MOVEMENT! 
THE  BRUSH,  IT  MAY  BE  ANOTHER  HUNT i, 
THE  FACT  THAT  YOU  DID  NOT  KILL  OR  INJIB 
HIM  SEVERELY  \S  PROBABLY  DUE  TO  POOR  -AifE 
MANSHIP  OR  OVER- ENTHUSIASM  RESULTING  CS 
YOUR  CARELESSNESS.  IF  EVERYBODY  WORE 
WHILE  HUNTING , THERE  WOULDN’T  BE  SO  t 
CHANCE  OF  THEM  HAVING  THEIR  OBITUP 
"RE  AO". 


v-c<. 

THIS  POOR  FELLOW  COMING  UP  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE 
KNOLL  MI6HT  HAVE  HAD  HIS  HEAD  BLOWN  OFF. 
I’LL  BET  HE  WAS  SCARED  STIFF. 


r H 


(JT  } 


BANG*.  BANG*  A LUCKY  MISS  FOR  THE  RABBIT  BUT  WHAT 
ABOUT  THE  POOR  FELLOW  IN  LINE  OF  FIRE  WHO  TOOK  A 
LOAD  OF  SHOT  IN  HIS  LEG.  ANY  PERSON  WHO  SHOOTS  AT 
GAME  WHEN  ANOTHER  MAN  IS  IN  LINE  OF  FIRE  IS 
GOING  TO  MAKE  A LOT  OF  TROUBLE  FOR  HIMSELF.  GAME 
LAWS  ARE  STRICT  |N  ALL  HUNTING  ACCIDENT  CASES 
THESE  Days,  AND  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  ABSOLUTELY  SURE 
WHERE  YO/RE  SHOOTING  BEFORE  YOU  PULL  THE  TRIGGER. 


_yJ/lAVv. 


A FARMER  DOESN'T  LIKE  CARELESS N 
VANDALISM,  AND  IF  YOU  HUNT  TOO 
WHEN  THEY'RE  HUSKtNG  CORN  YOU'LL  BE 
ARE  BIG  ENOUGH  TO  HUNT  UPON  WL 
HUNTERS  WOULD  HUNT  IN  THE  BAP 


: 


k Iku  SecUatt 


lE.  FELLOW 5 WHO  ARE  ALWAYS  STICKING 
|i\ES  IN  the  BORES  OF  THEIR  SHOTGUNS  TO 
ho  OUT  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THEY’RE  CHOKE 
)!  FULL  CHOKE  MAY  SOMEDAY  LOSE  A HAND, 

U ARM,  OR  EVEN  AHEAD.  SUCH  THINGS  MAKE 

sJOWS  AND  HOMELESS  CHILDREN. 


U|  ^ f '/ 

THE  FELLOW  WHO  UNLOADS  HIS  GUN  INSIDE  THE  CABIN 
OUGHT  TO  BE  KICKED  OUT  OF  THE  CLUB,  EVEN  IF  HE  IS 
THE  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  MEMBER  IN  IT. 


I BETTER  THAN  HE  DOES 
0 H\M  AND  HIS  HELPERS 
O MOVE  ON.  MOST  FARMS 
JlDANGERlNG  LIVES,  BUT  SOME 
t YOU  LET  THEM. 


DON'T  DRINK  WHU-E  HUNTING.  THE  TWO  OON'T  MIX 
AND  YOU’RE  LIABLE  TO  KILL  OR  INJURE  YOURSELF  OR 
SOME  OTHER  HUNTER. 


YES,  ITS  ALU  RIGHT  TO  GO  HUNTING  IF  YOU  KNOW  HOW  TO  BEHAVE 
YOURSELF  STAN  SOBER,  RESPECT  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  LAND  - 
OWNER  AND  ARE  CAREFUL  OF  YOUR  OWN  AND  THE  OTHER 
FELLOW'S  LIFE. 

IF  YOU  FOLLOW  THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME  YOU  NEARLY  ALWAYS 
HAVE  SUCCESS.  IE  YOU  DON'T  FOLLOW  THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME 
YOU'LL  SOON  BE  AN  OUTCAST  A^\ONG  YOUR  FORMER  FRIENDS  AND 
ASSOCIATES.  AND  REMEMBER  THAT  RED  IS  A OARN  GOOD 
INSURANCE  POLICY  AGAINST  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS. 
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New  entrance  to  Pymntuning  Waterfowl  Museum. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 


“Recently  while  patrolling  in  Eldred  Town- 
ship, an  out-of-State  car  passed  me  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  A short  distance  ahead  of 
me  I noticed  that  it  struck  something,  the 
object  flying  into  the  air  about  twelve  feet. 
I stopped  and  found  a young  ringneck  be- 
tween one-third  and  one-half  grown  was  the 
object  which  had  been  struck.  It  is  a shame 
the  amount  of  game'  the  speeding  auto  driver 
kills  and  destroys  on  our  highways  today.  I 
don’t  suppose  it  is  permissible  to  put  those 
killers  of  our  wildlife  down  as  violators,  but 
it  is  a known  fact  that  they  do  kill  365  days 
out  of  the  year.” — Claude  B.  Kelsey,  Game 
Protector.  McKean  County. 


“A  man  told  me  of  shooting  a rattlesnake 
near  the  Mehoopany  Creek.  After  the  snake 
stopped  threshing  around  in  the  brush,  he 
walked  up  to  it  and  noticed  a small  rabbit 
sitting  near  the  snake.  It  made  no  effort 
to  get  away,  and  fell  over  dead  in  about 
two  minutes.  He  examined  it  closely  and 
found  two  fang  marks  near  its  shoulder 
where  the  snake  had  struck  it.” — Protector 
E.  J.  Turner,  Wyoming  County. 


“We  have  under  way  through  the  very 
capable  sponsorship  of  the  Huntingdon  Coun- 
ty Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  a plan 
for  game  feeding  during  the  coming  winter 
and,  if  successful,  for  winters  to  follow. 

“In  short  we  hope  to  have  certain  sections 
assigned  to  specific  clubs  and  individuals 
who  will  be  entirely  responsible  for  the  care 
of  the  game  in  this  area.  Game  food  will  be 
allotted  to  the  clubs,  and  they  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  its  distribution. 

“The  writer  hopes  that  a much  more  com- 
prehensive survey  of  all  species  of  game  may 
be  obtained  in  this  manner.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved that  by  this  method  we  may  be  able 
to  get  a very  reliable  report  on  the  amount 
of  game  fed.” — Thomas  F.  Bell,  Game  Pro- 
tector, Huntingdon  County. 


During  the  past  few  months  there  has  been 
under  way  in  Huntingdon  County  a plan  to 
inaugurate  in  the  public  schools  a conserva- 
tion program  of  such  scope  to  warrant  the 
school  authorities  sharing  in  the  expense  of 
the  proposed  project.  Some  months  ago, 
through  the  sponsorship  of  the  Huntingdon 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
there  has  been  approved  by  the  local  school 
authorities  a subject  on  the  conservation  of 
various  national  resources  including  fish  and 
game.  This  subject  is  being  taught  this  year 
in  the  fifth  grade  of  the  Huntingdon  schools. 
The  instructions  will  be  augmented  from 
time  to  time  with  lectures  and  pictures  by 
the  Fish  and  Game  Commissions.  We  hope 
that  this  project  will  prove  valuable  enough 
that  it  will  warrant  the  extension  to  more 
grades  and  other  schools.” — Thomas  F.  Bell, 
Game  Protector,  Huntingdon  County. 


A project  providing  for  the  restoration  of 
ruffed  grouse  in  southern,  southeastern,  and 
northeastern  portions  of  Ohio  was  approved. 


Photo  by  C.  C.  Freeburn 

HERBERT  A.  DIEHL* 


LEAVES  SERVICE 

Herbert  A.  Diehl,  Hamburg,  Game  Protec- 
tor in  charge  of  Land  Management  since 
June  1,  1929,  recently  left  the  service  to 
accept  a position  in  LaPorte,  Indiana,  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Defense  Program. 
“Herbie”,  as  he  was  referred  to  more  often 
by  his  associates  and  host  of  sportsmen 
friends,  was  first  located  at  State  Game  Lands 
No.  26,  near  Blue  Knob  in  Bedford  County, 
but  in  1933  was  assigned  to  a group  of  Game 
Lands  and  Refuges  in  Berks  and  Schuylkill 
Counties.  The  best  of  luck,  “Herbie”. 

Another  officer  well  liked  and  admired  by 
all  his  associates,  official  and  otherwise, 
whom  we  wish  the  best  of  luck  is  Game  Pro- 
tector John  C.  Kennedy,  of  Erie,  who  re- 
signed recently  to  embark  in  a new  field  of 
endeavor.  John  was  a graduate  of  the  Com- 
mission’s Training  School  on  July  2,  1936  and 
served  faithfully  and  tirelessly  during  his  en- 
tire period  of  service. 

We  owe  apologies  to  Troy  C.  Burns,  Game 
Protector  of  Butler  County  who  resigned 
some  months  ago  to  take  up  the  strenuous 
duties  of  Sheriff  of  Butler  County.  Long  a 
prominent  figure  in  sportsmen’s  circles  Troy 
has  the  best  wishes  of  a host  of  friends.  As 
a Game  Protector  he  was  in  the  forefront  in 
efficiency  and  loyalty  and  as  a master  of 
ceremonies  he  still  has  few  equals.  Resigna- 
tions are  sometimes  slow  in  being  officially 
reported  and  your  humble  editor  must  admit 
that  Troy’s  termination  of  service  was  un- 
known to  him  until  a short  time  ago.  For- 
give me  Troy,  I must  have  been  asleep  at  th.e 
switch.  And  above  all  good  luck  in  your  new 
position.  That  you’ll  handle  it  and  handle  it 
well  is  a foregone  conclusion. 


TROY  C.  BURNS 
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PLOVER  INCREASING 

For  many  years  every  first  week  in  August 
Dr.  Herbert  H.  Beck,  Franklin  & Marshall 
College,  Lancaster  County,  and  three  of  his 
associates  have  been  taking  a census  of  the 
Upland  Plover  over  four  tracts  of  land  in 
that  county.  His  records  since  1921  are  listed 
hereinafter  so  those  interested  in  these  popu- 
lar and  once  abundant  game  birds  may  note 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  staging  a come- 
back due  entirely  to  the  protection  they  have 
been  given  in  this  country:  1921,  21;  1922,  22; 
1923,  75;  1925,  5;  1936,  42;  1937,  57:  1939,  94; 
1941,  161.  This  increase  should  be  even  more 
noticeable  in  future  years  if  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries  succeed  in  enacting  and  en- 
forcing their  own  laws  to  protect  the  birds. 
At  present  they  are  still  on  the  market  in 
Argentina. 


STOLEN:  .22  cal.  Springfield  Rifle,  6 shot, 
No.  056 — bolt  action,  take  down  24  inch  bar- 
rel; .30  Winchester  Carbine,  No.  M146,  lever 
action,  wire  scratch  and  spot  of  ivory  paint 
on  stock;  Ranger  410  shot  gun,  double  barrel, 
scratch  between  rib  and  barrel  at  breech 
(defect  in  workmanship);  .32  pistol,  5 shot, 
trigger  spring  broken,  butt  plates  had  been 
cut  to  fit;  small  .22  pistol,  7 shot.  Any  in- 
formation concerning  the  stolen  guns  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Clifford  H.  Gray, 
Oxford,  Pa. 


The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  just  an- 
nounced a new  leaflet — “Bobwhite  Quail  Pro- 
pagation,” by  Ralph  B.  Nestler  and  Woodrow 
W.  Bailey,  Biologists  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  cooperating  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  The  text  explains  fully 
the  selection,  housing,  feeding  and  care  of 
the  birds,  and  is  accompanied  by  detailed 
drawings  of  necessary  pens  and  equipment. 
It  is  available  at  10c  a copy  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Below  and  right:  Many  of  our  birds  have  learned 

to  take  advantage  of  modern  structures.  This  robin 
nested  in  an  abandoned  gas  pump. 


Photo  by  C.  G.  Krieble 
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WOODCOCK  CAUSES  CONCERN 

Woodcocks  and  Wilson’s  snipes,  the  only 
shorebirds  on  the  American  sportsman’s  list 
for  more  than  10  years,  are  causing  Federal 
conservation  authorities  the  same  kind  of 
concern  that  diminishing  waterfowl  did  a 
few  years  ago. 

Investigations  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  show  that  the  numbers  of  both 
species  are  unsatisfactory. 

Emphasizing  the  needs  for  special  protec- 
tion, Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  Director  of  the 
Service,  pointed  out  that  these  birds  do  not 
have  the  recuperating  possibilities  that  ducks 
and  other  game  birds  have.  Woodcocks  and 
Wilson’s  snipes,  he  explained,  usually  lay  only 
four  eggs  to  the  nest,  whereas  ducks  lay  two, 
three,  or  even  four  times  this  number.  Like 
ducks,  the  shorebirds  raise  only  one  brood 
a year. 

The  woodcock,  it  was  explained,  is  pri- 
marily a bird  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, nesting  from  southern  Canada  southward 
and  concentrating  in  winter  along  the  Gulf 
Coast,  chiefly  in  Louisiana  and  southwestern 
Mississippi.  The  Wilson’s  snipe,  also  called 
jacksnipe,  has  an  extensive  range,  breeding 
north  to  Alaska,  Mackenzie,  Labrador,  and 
Newfoundland  and  wintering  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States  and  far- 
ther south. 

Storm  disasters  in  January  and  April  of 
1940  reduced  woodcock  numbers  so  seriously 
that  the  1940  hunting  seasons  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  cut  in  half. 

It  was  hoped  then,  said  Dr.  Gabrielson, 
that  the  shortened  season  would  be  tem- 
porary, but  later  studies  have  shown  that 
reducing  the  season  for  one  year  has  not  been 
enough  to  bring  about  the  hoped-for  re- 
covery.— U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


STOLEN:  From  Mr.  L.  R.  Ballard,  Canton, 
Pa.,  one  Winchester  DeLuxe  Model  21,  .348 
cal.,  serial  No.  16286,  on  Wednesday,  July  30, 
1941  at  Powys  near  Trout  Run.  If  located 
notify  Mr.  Ballard  or  this  office. 


NICIIor.AS  M.  Kl  IIA 


THOSE  WHO  SERVE 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  two  additional 
employes  of  the  Commission  were  called  to 
the  military  service,  including  Game  Protec- 
tors Nicholas  M.  Ruha,  Confluence;  and  Gil- 
bert L.  Bowman,  Thornhurst.  To  date  we 
have  received  only  the  permanent  base  of 
Protector  Ruha,  who  is  established  at  Air 
Corps  Basic  Flying  School,  Randolph,  Texas. 
We  feel  sure  that  the  esteem  in  which  these 
men  have  always  been  held  by  their  Com- 
mission associates  and  their  many  sportsmen 
friends  will,  to  say  nothing  of  their  ability 
as  officers,  go  a long  way  toward  making 
their  military  careers  happy  and  successful. 
Protector  Ruha  entered  the  service  on  July 
2,  1936,  having  graduated  from  the  Commis- 
sion’s Training  School.  Protector  Bowman, 
another  School  graduate,  entered  the  service 
in  August  30,  1937. 
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“Come,  come.  Buddy,  let  me  see  your  hunting  license!’’ 


CHANGES  IN  CAME  LAW  BY  1941 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Fortunately  the  changes  made  by  the  1941 
Legislature  to  the  Game  Law  were  o f a 
comparatively  minor  nature.  Only  four  Acts 
were  passed  finally  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

A synopsis  of  the  changes  follows: 

Hunting  Without  License 

Under  Section  317,  as  amended,  any  bona 
fide  owner,  or  lessee,  or  tenant,  of  lands 
within  Pennsylvania,  or  any  member  of  the 
family  or  household,  or  regularly  hired  help 
of  such  owner,  or  lessee,  or  tenant  (if  such 
persons  are  citizens  and  have  not  been  denied 
the  right  to  hunt  or  trap),  actually  residing 
upon  and  regularly  and  continuously  engaged 
in  cultivating  such  lands  for  general  farm 
purposes,  commercial  truck  growing,  com- 
mercial orchards  or  commercial  nurseries,  if 
such  persons  reside  in  a dwelling  situated 
upon  the  property  so  being  cultivated,  and 
shall  have  resided  continuously  thereon  and 
assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  said  lands  for 
a period  of  60  or  more  days  prior  to  the 
general  open  hunting  or  trapping  season,  may 
hunt  or  trap  thereon,  including  the  wood- 
lands connected  therewith  and  operated  as  a 
part  thereof,  without  a license.  Under  con- 
ditions enumerated  above,  such  persons  may 


also,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  owner 
or  lessee  thereof,  hunt  or  trap  upon  lands, 
other  than  those  publicly-owned,  which  lie 
immediately  adjacent  and  are  connected  with 
their  own  lands,  without  a hunter’s  license. 
Ownership  of  lands  does  not  entitle  one  to 
the  privilege  of  hunting  or  trapping  without 
a license  unless  the  above  requirements  can 
be  met. 

Regulated  Shooting  Grounds 

Section  410  providing  for  permits  to  operate 
regulated  shooting  grounds  was  amended  by 
eliminating  the  provision  requiring  opera- 
tors of  such  grounds  to  make  available  an 
open  public  hunting  area  adjacent  to  the 
shooting  grounds.  The  alternate  provision 
requiring  such  operators  to  turn  over  25% 
of  the  birds  purchased  for  stocking  purposes 
on  the  regulated  grounds,  to  be  liberated  on 
public  hunting  grounds,  was  also  eliminated. 

Section  411  covering  shooting  restrictions 
on  regulated  grounds  was  amended  to  per- 
mit the  operator  of  such  grounds  to  kill  75% 
of  the  pheasants  or  chukar  partridges  re- 
leased. 

Permit  to  Possess  Flesh  of  Big  Game 

Section  701  was  amended  by  adding  a pro- 
vision whereby  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Game  Commission  is  authorized  to  issue  per- 
mits for  a fee  of  $1.00  for  the  possession  of 


the  flesh  of  lawfully  killed  big  game  for  an 
additional  period  of  four  months  beyond  the 
60  days  now  authorized  by  law  for  the  pos- 
session of  game.  In  other  words,  under  this 
permit  the  possession  of  venison  or  bear  meat 
is  possible  for  a period  of  six  months. 

Special  Dog  Training  Areas 

Article  IX  was  amended  by  adding  thereto 
Section  938  to  provide  for  the  establishing 
of  Special  Dog  Training  Areas.  An  organiz- 
ed club,  of  twenty  or  more  citizens,  by  pay- 
ing a fee  of  $10.00  may  apply  to  the  Game 
Commission  for  a permit  to  establish  a Dog 
Training  Area  of  not  less  than  100  acres  nor 
more  than  250  acres.  Not  more  than  four 
such  areas  may  be  established  in  any  one 
county.  Training  of  dogs  is  permitted  at  any 
time  of  the  year  under  this  permit,  upon  the 
Special  Areas.  The  permittees  are  required 
each  year  to  stock  at  their  own  expense  25 
pieces  of  game  per  100  acres,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Game  Commission,  unless  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  area  is  al- 
ready adequately  stocked.  The  permittees 
may  give  permission  to  persons  other  than 
those  requesting  the  permit  to  train  dogs  at 
any  time  on  the  areas,  under  such  conditions 
as  they  snail  agree  upon.  These  special  areas 
must  be  plainly  marked  by  conspicuous  pos- 
ters placed  not  more  than  100  yards  apart 
along  the  boundaries. 


HUNTERS  BENEFIT  BY  1941  DOG  LAW 
CHANGES 

The  1941  General  Assembly  made  several 
changes  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dog  Law  of  1921 
which  should  be  of  considerable  benefit  to 
non-resident  hunters,  as  well  as  residents 
owning  hunting  dogs  under  kennel  licenses. 
These  changes  were  effected  by  Acts  Nos. 
62  and  108,  approved  June  12  and  July  2, 
respectively. 

Dogs  Under  Kennel  License 

Section  11  of  the  Dog  Law  was  amended 
by  Act  No.  62  (approved  June  12,  1941)  to 
require  the  Deparment  of  Revenue  or  the 
county  treasurer  to  issue  with  each  kennel 
certificate  a number  of  metal  tags  corres- 
ponding to  the  number  of  dogs  to  be  kept 
in  the  kennel.  These  tags  will  bear  the  name 
of  the  county  where  issued  and  the  kennel 
certificate  number. 

Section  12  was  amended  by  the  same  Act 
to  require  the  kennel  licensee  to  keep  one  of 
the  metal  tags  above  mentioned  attached  to 
each  dog  six  months  old  or  over  when  such 
dog  is  outside  the  limits  of  the  kennel.  The 
tags  are  transferable.  It  further  authorizes 
the  removing  of  kennel  dogs  anywhere  out- 
side the  kennel  for  hunting,  training,  exer- 
cise, field  trials  or  dog  shows,  when  the  new 
metal  tags  are  attached. 

The  keeper  of  a kennel  is  also  required  to 
maintain  a permanent  record  of  each  dog 
kept  in  the  kennel  at  any  time.  This  record 
must  show: 

(1)  Breed,  color,  sex  and  age  of  the  dog. 

(2)  Date  dog  entered  kennel. 

(3)  Where  it  came  from. 

(4)  Present  owner. 

(5)  Purpose  kept. 
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(6)  Date  dog  leaves  kennel. 

(7)  How  disposed  of,  and  to  whom. 

These  records  must  be  open  to  inspection 

by  any  police  officer,  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue,  Agriculture,  or  Game  Com- 
mission, and  should  prove  a valuable  step 
forward  in  the  current  campaign  to  curb  the 
all-too-prevalent  practice  of  stealing  valuable 
dogs. 

Non-Resident  Dogs  Exempt  From  License 

Section  13  of  the  Dog  Law  was  amended 
by  Act  No.  108  (approved  July  2,  1941)  to 
permit  any  holder  of  a Pennsylvania  non- 
resident hunting  license  to  bring  into  this 
State  one  or  more  dogs,  without  securing 
licenses,  for  hunting  game  in  season,  if  a 
similar  exemption  is  afforded  Pennsylvania 
residents  in  the  hunter’s  home  state.  Each 
such  dog  must  be  equipped  with  a collar 
bearing  a name  plate  giving  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  owner. 

This  should  be  good  news  for  non-resident 
hunters,  who  heretofore  were  expected  to 
purchase  licenses  for  their  hunting  dogs  when 
brought  into  Pennsylvania.  The  name  plate 
will  assist  in  distinguishing  these  dogs  from 
resident  unlicensed  dogs,  and  should  prove  a 
desirable  protection  to  the  owner. 


A HUNTER  BRAVE 

By  Chas.  C.  Krieble 

A Hunter  Brave,  also  a Son 
Of  the  renowned  Izaak  Walton 
Has  all  the  equipment,  and  tells 
Us  about  his  guns  and  his  shells, 

His  cap  and  coat  his  rod  and  reel, 

His  hooks  and  lines  and  fisher’s  creel; 
How  he  wades  through  great  marshy  bogs 
Followed  by  his  two  faithful  dogs. 

Ben  and  Ted  they  are  called  by  name 
And  how  they  love  to  hunt  his  game. 
One  a pointer,  one  a setter 
Each  one  is  sure  a “go-getter.” 

Every  evening  they  have  their  run 
With  their  master  to  see  the  fun. 

They’d  point  at  birds,  other  things  too. 
Now  Ben  is  old  while  Ted  is  new, 

He’s  quick  and  fast  and  very  strong 
And  often  does  the  thing  that’s  wrong, 
So  hereby  hangs  a funny  tale 
Which  almost  landed  Ted  in  Jail. 

He  made  his  stand  beside  a hole 
While  Ben  stayed  back  upon  a knoll. 

But  A1  his  master,  not  so  keen 
Did  wonder  what  his  Ted  had  seen, 

So  hurried  forward,  then  he  backed 
Hoping  his  Ted  would  use  some  tact; 

For  the  game  which  he  now  had  found 
Was  not  the  kind  that  makes  a sound, 
But  other  weapons  they  do  use, 

A strong  aroma  they  diffuse. 

This  does  usually  save  the  day 
By  keeping  all  their  foes  away. 

‘Twould  have  been  O.  K.  I believe 
Had  A1  not  taught  him  to  retrieve 
But  Ted,  glorying  in  his  spunk, 
Returned  to  Alfred  with  a skunk. 

So  this  is  how  the  story  ends 
For  ’tis  all  true,  so  tell  your  friends 
His  wife  don’t  know  it,  which  is  swell 
For  A1  brought  home  an  awful  smell. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“On  Sunday,  August  3,  I was  informed 
there  was  a deer  lying  along  a woods  road 
near  English  Center.  It  had  been  shot  the  night 
before.  Upon  arrival  at  the  spot  where  the 
animal  was,  I saw  a good-sized  bear  making 
a meal  of  it.  The  bear  seemed  not  the  least 
bit  concerned  about  my  presence,  and  did 
not  leave  the  carcass  until  I was  within 
thirty  feet  of  it.  Since  the  deer  was  unfit 
for  food,  I decided  to  let  the  bear  have  a 
chance  to  get  fed  up. 

“P.  S.  (The  deer  was  killed  by  spot-lighters 
using  a 12  guage  shotgun  and  home-made 
buck  shot.”) — Game  Protector  Land  Manage- 
ment Raymond  Momingstar,  Lycoming 
County. 


The  mowing  machine  is  Wisconsin’s  worst 
“predator”  on  nesting  pheasants,  according 
to  a release  of  the  Wisconsin  Conservation 
Department,  reporting  losses  of  60%  on  nests 
under  observation.  Most  cases  of  nest  de- 
struction came  in  the  hay  fields  during  mow- 
ing operations.  The  Department  is  seeking 
to  determine  why  pheasants  prefer  these 
hazardous  fields  for  nesting. 


“Sometimes  it  doesn’t  pay  to  be  too  ‘cocky’. 
The  ringneck  that  has  been  living  on  Over- 
brook Road  in  Dallas  Township,  found  that 
out  recently.  It  seems  the  baker  truck  that 
passed  every  morning  made  him  very  angry 
and  he  was  wont  to  expel  his  pent  up  wrath 
by  trying  to  puncture  the  tires  with  his  bill 
and  chasing  the  truck  down  the  road  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  every  morning  for  the  past 
couple  of  months.  The  other  day  he  was  in 
fine  form.  He  pecked  and  ran  with  more 
gusto  than  ever.  The  baker  truck  was  mak- 
ing him  awfully  mad.  Then  he  took  to  wing, 
made  a circle  from  the  rear  of  the  truck, 
and  flew  right  into  the  windshield.  Result — 
a broken  glass  and  a broken  neck.” — Samuel 
K.  Weigel,  Game  Protector,  Luzerne  County. 


“While  working  on  a Propagating  Area  this 
month  I heard  quite  a disturbance  in  a little 
swamp  and  very  shortly  a ringneck  hen  and 
her  brood  of  young  took  to  the  air  and  land- 
ed about  30  yards  away.  I wondered  what 
the  trouble  was  and  after  investigating  I 
found  that  a weasel  was  stalking  them  and 
had  caught  one  of  the  young.  I killed  the 
animal  by  stepping  on  him  but  was  too  late 
to  save  the  young  ringneck.” — John  Kennedy, 
Game  Protector,  Erie  County. 


The  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
received  approval  to  use  a portion  of  its 
Pittman-Robertson  funds  for  the  restoration 
of  quail  throughout  the  State. 


The  Utah  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
will  undertake  a project  to  investigate  habitat 
conditions  and  determine  management  pos- 
sibilities on  State  waterfowl  refuges. 
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REGULATED  SHOOTING  GROUNDS  LAW  MODIFIED 


During  the  closing  days  of  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  Senate  Bill  No.  1300, 
to  modify  the  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds 
Provisions  of  the  Game  Law,  was  introduced 
and  passed.  It  was  signed  by  Governor 
James  on  July  28  and  is  now  Act  No.  206. 

Since  the  regulated  shooting  grounds  pro- 
visions were  enacted  in  1937,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  by  those  who  didn’t  like  the  idea 
as  the  rich  man’s  law,  the  requirements  have 
been  rather  stringent,  and  not  many  clubs 
or  individuals  took  advantage  of  them.  Spon- 
sors of  the  amendments  referred  to  Senate 
Bill  No.  1300  as  “the  poor  man’s  shooting 
grounds — an  opportunity  for  those  of  average 
means  to  help  themselves.” 

When  the  regulated  shooting  grounds  fea- 
tures of  the  present  Game  Law  were  enacted 
in  1937,  there  was  considerable  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  many  sportsmen  about  the  desirabil- 
ity of  such  provisions  in  the  Pennsylvania 
statutes.  It  was  feared  that  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  holders  of  such  permits  might 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. For  that  reason  two  different  plans  were 
provided: 

1.  Option  “A”,  under  which  permit 
holders  might  provide  public  hunting 
grounds  equal  to  one-half  the  area  of 
the  licensed  regulated  shooting  grounds. 
Under  that  option  holders  were  entilted 


to  take  60%  of  the  Pheasants  and  Chukar 
Partridges,  and  90%  of  the  Mallard  or 
Black  Ducks,  released  during  the  year 
on  their  property,  regardless  of  sex  or 
daily  bags. 

2.  Under  the  other,  Option  “B”,  the 
holders  of  such  permits,  instead  of  pro- 
viding public  hunting  grounds  adjacent 
to  their  shooting  preserves,  could  turn 
over  to  the  Game  Commission  for  public 
stocking  purposes  25%  of  the  Pheasants, 
Chukar  Partridges,  or  Mallard  or  Black 
Ducks  ready  for  release  on  licensed 
shooting  grounds.  They  in  turn  were 
then  allowed  to  kill  the  remaining  75% 
during  the  season  stipulated  in  the  law  if 
able  to  do  so. 

Regardless  of  the  option  selected  by  the 
applicant,  the  Game  Commission  furnished  at 
cost,  in  advance  of  the  season,  only  as  many 
tags  as  the  holder  of  the  permit  was  entitled 
to  utilize  during  that  season.  In  other  words, 
the  shooting  limit  was  based  on  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  with  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  permittee  could  not  legally  kill  a single 
Pheasant,  Chukar  Partridge,  Mallard  or 
Black  Duck  on  his  property  without  attach- 
ing one  of  the  special  bands  furnished  in  ad- 
vance by  the  Commission.  When  the  supply 
of  bands  was  exhausted,  the  holder  of  the 
permit  was  through  for  the  season.  The 


shooting  limit  could  not  be  raised  during 
that  season  by  releasing  more  birds,  because 
additional  bands  were  not  available. 

The  permit  fees  depend  upon  the  acreage 
in  each  licensed  preserve.  A minimum  of  at 
least  100  acres  is  necessary,  with  no  maxi- 
mum. The  fee  is  $25.00  for  the  first  hundred 
acres  in  the  tract  so  used,  and  $5.00  for  each 
additional  hundred  acres  or  fraction  thereof, 
which  means  that  a club  with  say  500  acres 
pays  an  annual  fee  of  $45.00,  and  in  addition 
under  the  old  law,  the  permittee  was  requir- 
ed to  provide  open  hunting  grounds  or  turn 
over  to  the  Commission  a specified  percent- 
age of  the  birds  ready  for  release. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  regulated 
shooting  grounds  provisions  of  the  Game 
Law,  because  of  certain  court  decisions  with 
reference  to  the  rights  of  holders  of  propa- 
gating licenses  to  shoot  birds  they  raised 
under  the  propagating  law  then  in  effect,  the 
Commission  had  no  control  whatever  over 
this  matter,  and  private  shooting  preserves 
were  springing  up  throughout  the  State  with- 
out restrictions.  All  the  operators  of  such 
preserves  then  did  was  to  secure  licenses  to 
propogate  game  commercially,  and  the  lid 
was  off. 

As  I have  indicated,  when  the  plan  was 
launched  four  years  ago  no  one  knew  how 
many  individuals  or  clubs  would  apply  for 
these  permits.  For  the  year  1937,  there  were 
only  11  licensed  projects  in  operation;  in  1938 
there  were  13;  in  1939  a total  of  14;  and  in 
1940  there  were  16.  Nearly  all  of  them  were 
issued  under  Option  “B”,  and  very  little 
ground  was  therefore  thrown  open  to  public 
hunting,  as  many  of  us  had  hoped  would  be 
done.  The  average  acreage  devoted  to  this 
purpose  annually  has  so  far  been  less  than 
7,000  acres,  practically  all  of  which  land  has 
not  for  many  years  been  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing. In  other  words,  these  preserves  took 


Curiosity  killed  the  woodchuck.  While  investigating 
the  inside  of  a can  he  became  fast  and  was  asphyx- 
iated. Animal  was  found  by  John  Rentschler  who 
took  it  home  and  made  the  above  photo. 
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nothing  away  from  the  sportsmen  which  they 
were  already  enjoying. 

When  this  was  written,  the  figures  for  the 
1940  operations  had  not  yet  been  compiled, 
but  for  the  years  1937  to  1939  inclusive,  the 
holders  of  these  permits  released  a total  of 
46,084  game  birds  of  the  several  kinds  men- 
tioned. Of  that  number  they  bagged  only 
26,842,  or  a total  of  19,242  birds  (almost  42%) 
escaped  to  help  populate  the  neighboring  ter- 
ritory. These  figures  were  taken  from  the 
sworn  reports  of  the  permit  holders,  which 
were  checked  against  the  unused  bands,  good 
only  for  the  year  of  issuance.  Since  all  of 
the  species  named  scatter  widely,  the  escaped 
birds  either  furnished  a considerable  amount 
of  shooting  for  the  unattached  sportsmen  or 
supplied  a lot  of  fine  breeding  stock  in  the 
neighboring  countryside.  The  Option  “B” 
permittees  during  the  three  seasons  under 
consideration  also  turned  over  to  the  Com- 
mission a total  of  3,518  game  birds  for  stock- 
ing purposes,  which  was  a less  number  than 
anticipated. 

Senate  Bill  No.  1300  consolidated  the  two 
opions  under  which  the  operators  of  these 
regulated  shooting  grounds  have  functioned 
in  the  past  so  that  hereafter  they  may  kill 
75%  of  the  Pheasants  and  Chukar  Partridges, 
and  90%  of  the  Mallard  or  Black  Ducks,  re- 
leased in  any  one  year  without  either  pro- 
viding public  hunting  grounds  or  delivering 
a portion  of  their  birds  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  advance  of  the  season. 

The  Game  Commission  considered  this  pro- 
posed amendment  at  a recent  meeting  held 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  Governor’s  approval, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the  basis 
of  its  experience  with  this  law  during  the 
past  four  years  the  Commission  could  not 
conscientiously  oppose  the  proposed  change. 
The  Commission  further  felt  that  since  42% 
of  the  birds  which  the  holders  of  such  per- 
mits released  during  the  first  three  seasons 
escaped  to  benefit  the  public,  the  shooting 
limits  set  by  Senate  Bill  No.  1300  (75%)  will 
rarely  if  ever  be  attained  by  any  operator  of 
such  shooting  grounds.  The  Commission 
agreed  that  these  amendments  could  do  the 
wild  game  of  the  State  no  harm,  that  they 
could  not  be  construed  as  being  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  the  general  public,  and  that 
they  might,  as  its  sponsors  claimed,  make  it 
possible  for  more  sportsmen  of  average 
means  to  help  themselves  rather  than  to 
depend  upon  the  wild  game  of  the  State  for 
their  shooting. 

Many  have  argued  also,  that  if  more  of 
these  projects  were  scattered  throughout  the 
State  they  would  materially  improve  the 
shooting  for  the  neighboring  sportsmen,  as 
has  already  been  evidenced  in  sections  where 
such  heavily  stocked  shooting  preserves  have 
been  in  operation  for  a number  of  years. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Pennsylvania 
game  breeders,  the  Commission  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  modified  plan  should 
provide  a larger  market  for  locally  bred  birds 
produced  under  State  license,  thus  encourage 
home  industry.  This  will  be  true  especially 
if  clubs  and  individuals  favor  local  breeders. 
The  Game  Commission  does  this  wherever 
possible,  but  under  the  law  it  must  make  all 
purchases  on  a competitive-bid  and  standard 
quality  basis. 


The  amendments  as  passed  and  approved 
will  at  least  simplify  the  Game  Commission’s 
problems  incident  to  the  issuance  of  these 
permits  and  field  investigative  work.  To  have 
such  projects  operating  under  different  sets 
of  conditions  has  caused  some  confusion  in 
the  past.  Should  the  new  amendments  not 
work  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  sportsmen 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  law  can  readily  be 
changed  by  a later  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.— Ross  L.  Leffler,  President,  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission. 


Not  only  did  the  47th  Texas  Legislature 
set  a record  for  longevity  by  being  in  ses- 
sion 171  days,  it  established  a record  of 
introducing  almost  one  wildlife  bill  per 
day.  In  all,  141  bills  dealing  directly  or  in- 
directly with  wildlife  in  Texas  were  intro- 
duced, 118  in  the  House  and  23  in  the  Senate. 
Of  those  141  bills,  105  were  enacted  into  law, 
the  largest  number  ever  passed  by  any  Texas 
legislature.  Only  eight  of  those  were  gen- 
eral in  nature,  applying  to  the  entire  state. 
All  the  rest  are  local  laws,  some  applying  to 
one  county,  some  to  several,  some  to  only 
portions  of  one  county.  One  of  the  laws 
forbids  the  killing  or  molesting  of  carrier 
pigeons.  The  author  said  this  was  necessary 
legislation  in  the  present  national  emerg- 
ency.— Texas  Game,  Fish  and  Oyster  Com- 
mission. 


Few  people  know  that  the  American  opos- 
sum is  distantly  related  to  the  Australian 
kangaroo. 


Through  an  oversight  credit  for  the  idea 
which  prompted  the  cartoon  on  page  19  of 
the  August  issue  was  omitted.  It  belongs  to 
Game  Protector  Raymond  Holtzapple,  Mt. 
Gretna,  Lebanon  County. 


Sincere  apologies  are  extended  to  W. 
J.  Stadleman  and  R.  V.  Boucher  for  mis 
spelling  their  names  as  co-authors  of 
the  pheasant  article  on  pages  4 and  5 
of  the  August  issue. 


The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  obtained  approval  to  use  a 
portion  of  its  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Re- 
storation funds  for  the  restoration  of  wild 
turkeys  in  13  of  the  western  and  southwest- 
ern counties  of  the  State. 


A project  for  the  trapping  of  antelope  in 
those  areas  of  New  Mexico  where  because  of 
their  competition  with  livestock  sufficient 
range  is  not  available  and  their  release  on 
ranges  where  they  can  be  expected  to  thrive 
was  approved. 


A project  for  the  trapping  of  Hungarian 
partridges  in  those  portions  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  where  they  are  numerous  and  trans- 
planting them  in  the  southeastern  counties 
now  closed  to  hunting,  where  suitable  habitat 
occurs  but  where  populations  are  low,  was 
approved. 


fitcJKXjO 


“I’ll  miss  hunting:  season  most  of  all.’’ 
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(Continued  from  Page  3) 
also  in  that  brief  interim  they  are  better 
able  to  observe  other  hunters  who  may  be  in 
line  of  fire. 

Practice,  and  form  the  right  kinds  of 
habits.  It’s  just  as  easy  to  learn  good  habits 
as  bad  ones.  Hunters  using  repeating  shot- 
guns, hammer  or  hammerless,  or  bolt  and 
lever  rifles,  should  carry  them  with  the 
chambers  empty.  When  a shot  offers  simply 
work  the  action  and  throw  in  a cartridge 
from  the  magazine.  It’s  a good  system.  If 
you  possess  a gun  that  has  outside  hammers, 
keep  those  hammers  in  the  half-cock  notch 
always  until  you  are  ready  to  fire;  learn  to 
control  the  pointing  of  your  gun,  not  to  rely 
on  the  safety,  or  carry  the  gun  chamber 
empty.  Blind  reliance  upon  the  safety  lock 
or  other  safety  gadget  on  your  gun  may  let 
you  down. 

Clumsy  handling  of  guns  is  responsible  for 
many  accidents.  The  holder  jams  the  action, 
fumbles  the  trigger,  lets  the  gun  drop  from 
his  hand.  In  cold  weather  you  should  wear 
gloves  to  keep  your  fingers  in  operating  con- 
dition. Many  an  accidental  shot  has  resulted 
from  the  fumbling  of  stiff  fingers.  Remember 
also,  that  guns  were  not  made  to  gesticulate 
or  point  with,  or  to  lean  on.  If  you  rest 
your  gun  muzzle  nonchalantly  on  the  toe  of 
your  shoe,  some  twig,  jolt,  or  a coat  sleeve 
may  cause  it  to  discharge  accidentally. 
Obstructions  such  as.  snow,  ice,  water,  mud, 
lumps  of  grease,  cleaning  patches,  broken 
shell  necks,  bullet  jackets,  etc.,  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  barrel.  Now  and  then  unload 
and  look  through  your  gun  from  muzzle  to 
breach  to  make  sure  that  no  hoar  frost  or 
dirt  from  brush  or  trees  has  gotten  into  it. 

An  obstruction  in  the  barrel  may  result  in 
a ringed  barrel,  a bulged  muzzle,  or  a bursted 
breech,  any  of  which  will  destroy  all  sem- 
blance of  accuracy,  injure  your  eyes,  your 
hands  or  arms,  or  horribly  mutilate  your 
face.  Be  very  careful  the  trigger  does  not 
catch  on  a button  of  your  coat  and  discharge 
your  gun.  In  a cross-chest  position  it  is 
likely  to  catch  a button. 

A loaded  rifle  or  shotgun  stood  against  a 
tree  with  smooth  bark  is  bad  practice.  You 
are  leading  with  your  chin  if  you  shoot  car- 
tridges of  a different  caliber  in  your  rifle, 
or  shells  of  a different  gauge  in  your  shot- 
gun. Remember  that  guns  having  low  veloc- 
ity and  light  hitting  power  fill  the  woods 
with  fussilades  of  ineffectual  bullets  which 
increase  the  danger  to  other  hunters.  Black 
powder  rifles  are  more  dangerous  than  a 
speedier  modern  rifle  for  a variety  of  reasons. 
The  lead  slugs  go  through  more  brush  with- 
out breaking  up  into  dust,  whereas  the  bul- 
lets from  the  high  powered  rifles  disintegrate 
much  more  quickly  upon  impact  with  brush 
or  twigs. 

The  points  of  full  jacketed  army  cartridegs 
should  not  be  filed  or  cut  off  to  make  ex- 
panding ammunition.  The  bullet  cores  shoot 
out,  leaving  the  jackets  in  the  barrel.  Once 
in  a while  the  neck  of  a shell  breaks  off  and 
stays  in  the  gun  chamber.  If  you  get  a broken 
shell  head,  fish  for  the  rest  until  you  get  it 
out  before  you  shoot  again. 

A loaded  gun  has  no  place  in  an  auto- 
mobile. If  you  value  your  life  keep  away 


Photo  by  Fred  Mills 

Grasp  your  gun  tightly  with  one  arm,  point  away 
from  you  and  cross  the  fence  in  this  manner. 

from  drunks  with  guns.  Keep  your  eyes  on 
the  greenhorns  every  minute  that  they  are 
around  where  they  can  touch  guns,  especi- 
ally yours.  “Sight  in”  you  gun  before  you 
go  into  the  field. 

Keep  yofir  hands  and  eye  in  practice  and 
preserve  familiarity  with  everything  from 
trigger  pull  to  trajectory.  Be  careful  how, 
when,  and  where  you  load  and  unload  your 
gun.  It’s  not  safe  to  load  or  unload  it  in  a 
hunting  camp,  in  a group,  or  while  another 
hunter  is  in  front  of  you.  Keep  your  fingers 
off  the  trigger.  Remember  that  trigger  pulls 
change  with  colder  weather.  Pulls  may 
lighten  dangerously.  You  might  find  your- 
self firing  a shot  that  you  never  intended  to 
fire.  Practice  aiming  with  your  gun  empty. 

Grow  familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
game,  its  color,  form  and  movement  by 
observing  it  in  the  field  as  much  as  you  can, 
not  only  during  hunting  season,  but  during 
other  months  of  the  year.  Learn  how  a man 
looks  at  a distance.  (A  number  of  persons 
were  killed  and  injured  in  Pennsylvania  last 
year  while  hunting  groundhogs).  Remember 
that  the  careless  type  of  hunter,  out  for  blood, 
is  likely  to  be  nervous  and  so  might  as  well 
have  his  eyes  closed  as  far  as  his  ability  to 
identify  the  target  as  he  fires  his  lethal  blast. 
He  takes  no  time  to  judge  safety  factors. 

Be  extremely  careful  when  walking  up  or 
coming  down  an  icy  trail  or  path  where 
previous  footsteps  are  partly  iced  over.  When 
walking  on  ice  turn  your  toes  sharply  in- 
ward, thus  reducing  the  likelihood  of  falling 
to  a very  minimum.  It  is  far  better  to  walk 
in  the  deeper  snow  which  gives  more  secure 
footing.  Be  careful  if  you  walk  out  on  smooth 


ice,  a moss  covered  log,  or  if  you  cross  a 
stream  or  a bridge  formed  by  falling  logs, 
particularly  when  it  is  slippery.  You  are 
almost  certain  to  strike  the  back  of  your 
skull,  or  turn  a cartwheel,  fall  on  your  gun 
and  maybe  discharge  it. 

In  all  shooting,  be  extremely  careful  of 
possible  richochets  from  rocks,  metals,  frozen 
knots,  frozen  ground,  especially  hard  smooth 
ground.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  bullets 
fired  across  a pond,  river  or  lake,  do  not 
always  sink  into  the  water,  but  quite  often 
richochet  and  go  bounding  merrily  away  to 
strike  a boat  or  object  on  the  other  bank. 
Richochets  tend  to  spin  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  rifiling.  Dewberry  vines  will  trip  you 
up  for  a nasty  fall.  When  climbing-  fences 
or  other  obstructions  unload  your  gun,  or 
“break’  your  gun,  and  grasp  it  tightly  with 
one  hand,  keeping  it  pointed  away  from 
you  or  a companion.  Be  careful  about  shoot- 
ing over  the  top  of  a low  hill;  some  hunters 
may  be  coming  up  the  other  side.  And  re- 
member that  you  are  courting  trouble  if  you 
pull  a gun  towards  you  by  the  barrel,  if  you 
shoot  at  a noise  or  a movement  in  the  brush, 
or  if  you  shoot  near  buildings.  Wear  bright 
red,  especially  a red  hat,  while  in  the  field. 
It  will  pay  you  in  the  long  run.  These  are 
some  of  the  precautions  that  the  average 
hunter  should  take  while  in  the  field.  If  he 
doesn’t  take  them,  he  is  not  a safe  man  to 
go  afield. 

At  the  35th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  held  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  Aug.  28  and  29,  I was  asked 
to  participate  in  a panel  discussion  on  hunt- 
ing accidents,  their  causes,  and  their  preven- 
tion. After  giving  the  matter  serious  thought 
I decided  to  pool  all  the  big  game  accidents, 
fatal  and  non-fatal,  over  a period  of  years, 
with  special  emphasis  on  those  caused  by 
high  powered  rifles  and  then  analyze  them 
and  their  causes  by  a break  down  in  all 
cases. 

This  analysis,  together  with  a tabular  state- 
ment showing  the  results  of  the  study  is  here- 
inafter submitted  for  your  consideration.  I 
hope  it  will  be  both  interesting  and  enlight- 
ening. 


THE  HUNTING  ACCIDENT  PROBLEM: 
WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  ABOUT  IT? 

The  hunting  accident  problem  and  what  we 
shall  do  about  it  is  one  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing ones  with  which  our  Commission  has 
been  confronted.  We  in  Pennsylvania  have 
taken  the  problem  quite  seriously  for  a good 
many  years  and  have  devoted  much  time  and 
effort  to  studying  it.  In  this  study  we  have 
left  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  get  at  the 
root  of  the  matter,  and  we  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  can  only  be  met  through 
the  persistent  application  of  a widespread 
educational  program  designed  to  make  hun- 
ters more  safety  conscious. 

When  I learned  that  I was  to  take  part  in 
this  discussion  I was  very  much  elated. 
Safety  First  in  all  fields  has  been  one  of  my 
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pet  hobbies  for  years.  I have  tried  to  preach 
it  as  an  industralist  and  I have  carried  the 
same  torch  throughout  all  my  affiliations 
with  the  Commission.  We  in  Pennsylvania 
are  convinced  that,  barring  what  one  may 
term  out  and  out  unavoidable  accidents,  the 
causes  of  most  of  our  hunting  catastrophies 
can  be  attributed  primarily  to  individual 
carelessness. 

In  order  to  more  intelligently  enter  into 
this  discussion  I had  gathered  together  and 
broken  down  all  the  available  data  relative 
to  hunting  accidents  during  the  large  game 
season  in  Pennsylvania  over  a period  of 
seven  years.  Since  there  has  been  so  much 
argument  both  pro  and  con  as  to  what  ex- 
tent the  high  powered  rifle  was  responsible, 
or  whether  shot  guns  with  buckshot  might 
have  been  equally  or  more  dangerous.  I 
conducted  my  survey  along  those  lines. 

After  analyzing  the  data  carefully  I found 
that  out  of  a total  of  396  accidents,  both  fatal 
and  non-fatal,  which  occurred  during  that 
seven-year  period  249,  or  62.8%,  occurred 
under  50  yards.  Under  such  circumstances, 
therefore,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  any 
weapon  carelessly  handled  can  be  a deadly 
factor  at  such  a distance. 

By  pursuing  the  analysis  further  I also 
learned  that  78%  of  the  accidents  occurred 
within  100  yards,  making  it  further  obvious 
that  the  type  of  weapon  used  is  not  a material 
factor  in  accidents,  but  that  the  trouble  is 
chiefly  with  the  hunter — not  his  gun,  especi- 
ally not  the  long  range  rifle  such  as  is  used 
in  Pennsylvania  in  big  game  season.  I would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  under  certain 
conditions,  heavy  brush  excluded,  buckshot 
would  have  been  equally  dangerous  up  to  200 
yards. 


Frankly,  I was  rather  perturbed  when  I 
first  compared  the  total  fatal  accidents  which 
occurred  through  the  use  of  the  high  powered 
rifle  during  the  seven-year  period  as  against 
those  which  occurred  through  the  use  of  the 
low  power,  the  rifle  which  was  not  classified, 
and  the  shotgun.  But,  when  I stopped  to 
think  that  there’s  a ration  of  7 high  powered 
riflles  to  1 low  powered  in  our  big  game 
country;  a ratio  of  2 to  1 unclassified  rifles; 
and  a ratio  of  4 to  3 shotguns  (using  pumpkin 
ball,  of  course)  I viewed  the  picture  with  a 
much  brighter  perspective. 

Another  interesting  item  which  was  dis- 
closed under  the  study  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  accidents  occurred.  It  might  in- 
terest you  to  know,  for  instance,  that  out  of 
the  396  catastrophies  128,  or32.3%,  occurred 
because  the  handlers  placed  their  guns  in 
dangerous  positions;  101,  or  25.5%,  were  at- 
tributed to  stray  bullets;  52,  or  13.8%,  did  not 
see  the  victim  in  line  of  fire;  and  51,  or  12.9%, 
slipped  and  fell,  usually  while  they  had  the 
safety  off. 

I’m  not  going  to  go  into  any  further 
analysis  of  the  statistics  from  which  I have 
quoted  because  it  would  take  too  much  time. 
However,  I’ll  be  very  happy  to  answer  any 
pertinent  questions  regarding  any  of  them  or 
to  clarify  any  items  which  might  be  con- 
fusing or  perplexing  in  your  own  mind. 

In  closing  I’d  like  to  reiterate  what  I men- 
tioned before,  namely,  that  I personally  be- 
lieve, and  I’m  sure  the  Commission  concurrs 
in  my  belief,  that  it’s  not  the  type  of  weapon 
that  is  the  material  factor  in  accident  causes 
— it  is  the  hunter  himself.  We  in  Pennsylvania 
have  done  and  are  doing  everything  we  pos- 
sibly can  to  make  hunters  realize  this  fact. 
We  have  prepared  and  distributed  thousands 


upon  thousands  of  posters,  flyers,  brochures, 
leaflets  and  pamphlets  every  year,  all  of 
which  are  widely  distributed  and  conspicu- 
ously displayed. 

Our  monthly  publication  constantly  ham- 
mers away  through  editorials,  major  articles, 
dramatic  photographs,  etc.,  on  the  important 
subject  of  safety  first.  Safety  talks  are  given 
by  our  Commissioners,  staff  lecturers,  and 
field  officers  at  every  opportunity.  Safety 
patrols  are  encouraged  in  all  sportsmen's 
associations,  Junior  Conservation  Clubs, 
schools,  etc.,  in  order  to  teach  proper  hand- 
ling and  use  of  firearms. 

Motion  pictures  on  the  subject  have  been 
produced  and  distributed  through  the  thea- 
tres prior  to  each  hunting  season,  and  the 
Commission’s  own  lecturers  have  likewise 
used  similar  visual  material  to  supplement 
their  talks.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
both  newspapers  and  radios  are  used  widely 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  matter  constantly 
before  the  hunting  public. 

In  the  administration  of  our  conservation 
programs  we  have  taken  link  after  link  out 
of  the  loose  chain  of  carelessness  until  our 
law  is  now  about  as  tight  as  we  can  make  it. 
I’ll  not  take  time  to  enumerate  all  of  the 
sections  of  our  code  which  in  one  way  or 
another  are  designed  to  place  a penalty  on 
carelessness,  but  I will  take  time  to  say  that 
the  shooting  of  a human  being  in  mistake  for 
game  or  any  wild  creatures  is  punishable  by 
heavy  penalty  including  imprisonment,  pay- 
ment of  cash  award  to  the  injured  or  estate 
of  the  person  killed,  and  the  mandatory7  re- 
voking of  hunting  privileges  from  two  to  ten 
years. 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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6 

3 

6 

3 

2 

2 

17 

19,724 

216 

642,  70S 

* NON  FATAL 

34 

9 

3 

12 

10 

24 

3 

1 

26 

- 

1 

1 

29 

6 

18 

7 

- 

4 

3 

2 

- 

- 

6 
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Totals  for  the 

396 

152 

48 

78 

113 

249 

47 

1G 

312 

8 

2 

10 

322 

74 

128 

101 

52 

61 

33 

20 

10 

l 

64 

332 

516,939 

2,826 

4 , 287,027 

7 yrs.  analysed 

5? 

38.3 

12.2 

19.7 

29.8 

62.8 

11.9 

4.1 

78. B 

2.0 

0.6 

2.6 

81.3 

18.7 

'32.3 

26.6 

15.2 

12.9 

8.3 

6.0 

2.5 

0.3 

16.1 

85.9 

to. 73,  706 

471 

608,146 

• Preliminary  figure  based  on  97.J'  f«mie  kill  reports  reoeived. 

**  Preliminary  figures  based  on  'Tame  Protector's  field  estimates. 
***  Preliminary  figures  - audit  not  oompleted. 
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SIGNBOARD  AND  SIGNBOARD  STOVE 
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SPRING  COOLER 


at  one  side  (2)  and  then  folded  in  thirds 
(3  and  4)  at  right  angles  to  the  first  fold, 
provides  a reasonably  secure  cover.  Blanket 
pins  may  be  used  to  hold  the  outermost  flap 
in  position,  or  the  outer  flap  may  be  placed 
next  the  ground  and  held  in  place  by  the 
weight  of  the  sleeper.  The  first  fold  keeps 
the  feet  covered. 

Inside  the  tarpaulin  are  folded  the  other 
covers.  One  down-filled,  quilted  comfort  is 
lighter  and  gives  more  protection  from  cold 
than  do  two  or  three  heavier  blankets, 
although  the  blankets  can  be  made  into  a 
more  compact  bundle. 

If  one  wishes,  a square  tarpaulin  may  be 
strung  up  to  make  a tent  (6).  However, 


some  waterproof  material  should  be  used 
under  the  sleeper.  Cots  and  hammocks  which 
hold  the  sleeper  up  off  the  ground  are  not 
generally  recommended  unless  adequate  pro- 
tection from  cold  from  beneath  as  well  as 
from  above  is  provided. 

A simple  sleeping  bag  is  made  by  sewing 
a strip  of  canvas  to  a tarpaulin  (5  and  7). 
When  the  bed  is  not  in  use  during  the  day, 
a "roll  (8)  may  be  made. 

If  one  must  sleep  on  the  ground,  a mat- 
tress of  evergreen  boughs  (9)  is  helpful. 
Place  at  the  head  of  the  bed  a row  of 
boughs  with  the  butts  close  to  the  ground 
and  extending  toward  the  foot.  Overlapping 
rows,  like  shingles,  should  be  added,  build- 
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ing  toward  the  foot.  If  one  desires,  a log  may 
be  placed  at  either  end.  Hollows  dug  in  the 
ground  where  the  hips  and  shoulders  will 
rest  make  the  bed  more  comfortable  (10). 

A more  elaborate  sleeping  bag  can  be 
made  if  one  wishes  (11  and  12).  The  wavy 
line  in  the  sketch  represents  a zipper.  A 
double  line  indicates  a fold  in  the  material. 
The  head  shelter  may  be  used  when  mos- 
quitoes are  troublesome  (12),  or  may  be 
opened  (13)  for  protection  from  rain. 

At  night,  clothing,  including  shoes,  should 
be  kept  under  cover  even  when  there  is  no 
rain.  Heavy  dews  may  soak  clothing  unless 
this  is  done,  and  rolled-up  clothing  often 
comes  in  handy  to  separate  the  body  from 
particularly  hard  parts  of  the  ground  beneath. 

Keeping  Safe  and  Clean 

A really  good  camper  leaves  no  sign  that 
he  has  been  at  a camp  site. 

Fires  should  be  built  only  when  necessary, 
and  only  as  large  as  needed.  They  should 
always  be  extinguished  when  they  are  no 
longer  needed.  This  means  that  they  should 
be  thoroughly  drenched  with  water  or  smoth- 
ered with  sand  before  they  are  left. 

Fires  should  be  built  on  some  support 
which  will  not  burn  or  which  will  not  ex- 
plode with  the  heat.  It  is  better  to  build  a 
fire  on  bare  soil  than  on  rocks.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  build  a fire  over  wet  flat  rocks,  the 
fire  should  be  placed  on  a pile  of  rocks  raised 
above  the  moist  level  and  crowned  with  a 
layer  of  wet  sand  or  earth  (1).  Otherwise, 
the  water  in  the  rocks  will  heat  and  cause 
the  rocks  to  explode.  Serious  injury  may 
result.  If  flat  rocks  must  be  used,  they  should 
be  taken  from  a pile  where  they  have  been 
thoroughly  dried. 

If  a fire  must  be  built  on  earth  covered 
with  vegetation,  an  area  should  be  cleared 
around  the  spot  before  any  fire  is  started. 
The  loose  inflammable  litter  should  be  scrap- 
ed back  to  provide  a safe  base  (2)  or  a circle 
of  wet  sand  or  earth  laid  around  the  fire 
to  keep  it  from  spreading. 

The  campfire  may  be  used  to  burn  garbage. 
Throw  empty  cans  into  the  fire  (3).  With 
their  protective  lacquer  burned  off,  they  will 
rust  more  quickly.  When  the  cans  have  been 
thoroughly  heated,  remove,  flatten,  and  bury 
them.  Then  drench  the  fire  thoroughly  two 
or  three  times  (4).  After  drenching,  cover 
the  remains  with  stones  or  gravel  (5)  and  add 
a cover  of  loose  earth  to  hide  the  site  as 
completely  as  possible  (6). 

Shiny  utensils  borrowed  from  home  can 
be  returned  clean  and  in  good  condition  if 
you  know  how.  If  a clean  kettle  (7)  is  cov- 
ered with  a rather  thick  film  of  soap  (8) 
before  it  is  put  over  the  fire,  the  black 
coating  formed  on  it  can  be  removed  with 
little  or  no  scouring  (9  and  10).  Soap  powder 
or  flakes  mixed  with  a little  water  can  be 
used,  or  a cake  of  soap  rubbed  in  moist  hands 
will  supply  the  soapy  covering.  If  scouring 
is  needed  in  addition  to  ordinary  washing,  a 
piece  of  earth -filled  sod  may  be  used  as  a 
scouring  brush  (11),  or  sand  or  wood  ashes 
will  serve.  If  one  wishes  to  try  unusual  ways 

(Next  Page) 
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if  cleaning  dishes,  scour  with  scouring  rush 
12)  or  use  for  soap  common  soapwort,  or 
louncing  bet  (13). 

If  one  stays  for  any  length  of  time  at  a 
amp  site  or  if  any  considerable  number  of 
>eople  stay  even  a short  time  at  a site,  a 


latrine,  or  outdoor  toilet,  should  be  provided. 
The  usual  manner  of  constructing  a latrine  is 
shown  in  (14).  The  earth  back  of  the  pit  is 
usually  left  loose  so  that  wastes  may  be 
covered  immediately  to  prevent  attracting 
flies  and  other  pests. 
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BA6  DURING  DAY 
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Hunting  the  White-tail  Deer — By  Bernard 
L Peterer:  Here  is  a little  pocket  sized 

nanual  that  has  all  the  essentials  for  making 
i deer  hunting  expedition  successful  and 
>afe.  Hunters  will  find  everything  in  the 
Dook  interesting  and  useful.  It  includes  all 
:ypes  of  deer  hunting,  tells  about  the  proper 
selection  and  care  of  guns  and  ammunition, 
low  to  skin  and  quarter  a deer,  what  to 
svear,  and  a hundred  other  points  of  valuable 
information.  The  author,  hunter,  explorer 
and  inventor,  the  first  man  to  have  ever 
made  the  thirty-four  hundred  mile  journey 
iown  the  Mackenzie  over  the  Richardson 
Mountains  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Yukon 


in  one  summer  season,  just  returned  from 
his  second  scientific  expedition  to  the  Arctic. 
This  little  booklet  is  good  reading,  is  well 
illustrated  with  cartoons,  photographs  and 
line  drawings,  and  is  based  on  the  sound 
knowledge  and  wide  experience  of  the  true 
outdoorsmen. 


The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  expects  to  use  a portion  of 
its  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  funds 
for  the  restoration  of  whitetailed  deer  in  the 
George  Washington  and  Jefferson  National 
Forests. 


The  Devil’s  Bird  Dog 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Not  even  if  it  was  Scrooge,  whom  everybody 
in  the  neighborhood  had  grown  to  tolerate 
along  with  the  quota  of  rodents,  alley  cats 
and  termites. 

Finally  I parked  my  car.  I got  out  the 
gun  and  loaded  it.  Next  I tied  a chain  to 
Scrooge’s  collar.  I tied  the  chain  to  the 
back  wheel  of  my  car.  Scrooge  sat  on  his 
haunches  and  stared.  I paced  ten  paces.  I 
aimed.  Setting  my  teeth,  I pulled  the  trigger. 
And  when  I pulled  the  trigger  the  center  of 
that  bird  dog’s  head  was  in  the  sight. 

After  the  explosion  of  the  gun  there  was  a 
loud  crack  and  a following  steady  release  of 
air.  Scrooge  just  looked  at  me,  his  dreamy 
eyes  filled  with  curiosity.  And  my  car  sank 
slowly  as  the  air  released  from  a back  tire 
which  had  cost  me  twenty  dollars  only  sev- 
eral weeks  before.  It  was  then,  and  only 
then,  that  I recalled  how  I had  dropped  my 
gun  several  days  before,  and  that  it  had 
landed  on  the  front  sight. 

A few  moments  later  a trapper  came  down 
the  road.  This  trapper  was  a great  lover  of 
dogs,  he  said  quickly,  petting  Scrooge.  But 
did  he  want  this  dog?  Oh  no,  he  had  a dog. 
He  just  loved  dogs,  but  he  really  didn’t  care 
to  have  two  of  them.  My  chances  of  doing 
away  with  Scrooge  were  over;  all  I had  to 
do  was  to  change  a tire. 

Now  it’s  hunting  season  again.  The  thrills 
of  the  chase  are  astir  in  my  blood.  There  is 
nothing  I'd  rather  do  than  hunt.  And  yet  I 
will  not  go  afield.  I’ll  never  again  go  afield 
as  long  as  Scrooge  occupies  my  kennel.  And 
I can  t get  rid  of  him.  I’ve  tried  everything, 
but  it’s  of  no  use. 

Well,  that’s  why  I have  just  called  my  old 
hunting  partner  the  world’s  meanest  man. 
I'll  never  go  hunting  with  him  again.  Fur- 
thermore, I couldn’t  go  hunting  if  I wanted 
to.  After  all,  what  would  the  head  doctors 
and  nurses  at  this  "hotel”  where  I’m  staying 
do  if  I went  out  hunting?  Why,  they  are  the 
most  stupid  people.  Yesterday  when  I asked 
to  see  one  of  my  old  shotguns  they  brought 
me  out  a “pop-gun  ’.  Who  ever  heard  of 
shooting  grouse  with  a "pop-gun?” 


Keep  Up  on  Your  Shooting 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

Primers  are  your  bottleneck  in  reloading 
operations.  For  the  duration  of  the  war 
emergency,  the  factories  are  not  supplying 
any  more  of  them.  Better  get  a supply  of 
primers  where  and  when  you  can,  and  use 
them  sparingly.  They  may  be  bought  from 
local  sporting  goods  dealers,  and  from  load- 
ing tool  and  ammunition  dealers  who  adver- 
tise in  the  outdoor  magazines. 

Finally,  do  not  give  up  your  gun  to  some 
plausible  person  who  comes  to  you  repre- 
senting himself  as  seeking  guns  for  defense. 
No  responsible  officer  will  make  a request 
for  your  gun,  nor  attempt  to  seize  it.  Keep 
your  gun.  Keep  up  your  skill  with  it.  And 
use  it  in  the  woods. 
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FROM  BEHIND  THE  CAMERA 


Continued  from  Page  7 


under  these  circumstances  quickly  responds 
to  human  kindness  and  often  becomes  such 
a pet  or  baby  as  to  make  itself  quite  a 
nuisance.  This  little  black-furred  daughter 
of  the  devil  refused  to  respond  and  every 
time  a hand  was  extended  into  her  pen, 
whether  it  would  be  to  place  in  a dish  of 
water  or  food,  she  would  roll  her  eyes  and 
growl  and  squeal  as  though  she  was  one  of 
the  most  vicious  things  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Without  an  instant’s  hesitation  she 
would  attack  your  hand  attempting  to  bite 
and  claw  with  all  her  infant  strength. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Leo  A.  Luttringer, 
Chief  of  Public  Information,  and  Editor  of 
the  Game  News  attempted  to  get  some  photo- 
graphs of  this  ball  of  fury.  After  a brief 
struggle  she  was  removed  from  her  pen  and 
turned  loose  on  Koehler’s  lawn.  Disregard- 
ing all  bribery  in  the  form  of  sweets  she 
continued  to  misbehave  so  badly  as  to  make 
photographing  impossible  and  at  one  point 
without  provocation  she  attacked  Mr.  Lut- 
tringer and  bit  him  in  the  leg  as  he  was  con- 
centrating upon  getting  her  in  focus.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  photographic  efforts  of  that 
day  were  discontinued. 

A few  days  later  I was  on  my  way  down 
to  the  Harrisburg  office  after  quite  a fruit- 
less vigil  in  which  I was  trying  to  photo- 
graph the  night  activities  of  some  bears  a 
little  further  north.  Having  learned  of  Mr. 
Luttringer’s  misfortune,  I thought  “Rosie” 
was  obligated  to  pose  for  a few  pictures  if 
she  wanted  to  square  herself,  so  I stopped  at 
Koehler’s. 

For  about  two  hours  George  and  I had  a 
very  busy  session.  We  got  our  pictures,  but 
"Rosie’s”  activities  and  disposition  convinced 
me  she’s  entitled  to  the  notorious  distinction 
of  being  about  the  meanest  cuss  that  ever 
drew  a breath.  Should  her  meanness  in- 
crease with  her  size,  by  the  time  she  has 
reached  maturity  I know  at  least  one  fellow 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 


Left:  Hollins  her  eyes  and  squealing  she  was  most  reluctant  to  pose  for  her  portrait. 

Above:  Most  belligerent. 


If  ‘Rosie’s”  meanness  increases  as  she  grows,  heaven  help  our  bear  hunters. 


It’s  particularly  hard  for  many  people  to 
imagine  that  Pennsylvania  is  the  outstanding 
bear  state  in  the  Union.  Every  year  marks 
a new  legion  of  hunters  joining  in  the  pur- 
suit of  old  Bruin.  Things  might  be  quite 
different,  however,  if  all  the  bears  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  like  “Rosie”. 

“Rosie”  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  little 
bear  cubs  that  became  separated  from  her 
parents.  Just  how  or  why  this  happened  we 
don’t  know.  We  do  know,  however,  that  on 
June  7th  she  was  found  in  a trench  along 
the  railroad  track  near  Sylvan  Dell  in  Lycom- 
ing County  by  a group  of  section  men.  Game 
Protector  Frank  Crosby  was  notified  of  her 
predicament  and  went  to  her  rescue.  Little 
“Rosie”  was  in  bad  shape.  Her  right  hind 


leg  had  been  injured  somehow  and  she  was 
so  weak  from  hunger  that  she  could  barely 
walk.  Despite  her  weakened  condition  every 
effort  to  handle  her  brought  forth  squeals  of 
infuriation. 

At  the  time  of  her  rescue  from  the  trench, 
she  weighed  only  4%  pounds  and  was  quite 
small  in  size.  Had  she  been  born  at  the 
normal  time  she  should  have  been  at  least 
four  months  old  and  much  larger  and  heav- 
ier. So  it  was  decided  that  either  “Rosie” 
was  born  rather  late  in  the  Spring  or  was  a 
definite  runt. 

Game  Protector  George  Koehler  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  trying  to  raise  “Rosie” 
in  the  approved  fashion.  But  “Rosie”  proved 
to  be  about  the  most  unappreciative  “varmit” 
on  four  feet.  Ordinarily,  a bear  cub  reared 
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FOX  HUNTING  NOTES  « « By  w.  newbold  ely,  m.  f.  h. 


NOW  that  Bagdad  is  so  much  in  the  news 
this  recent  letter  from  over  there  de- 
scribing the  hunting  of  our  English  friends 
might  be  or  interest.  “Hounds  returned  to 
Habbaniya  on  January  6th  fit  and  well  after 
their  most  enjoyable  week  in  Bagdad.  On 
Sunday,  January  12th,  the  meet  was  at  Palm 
Grove,  near  Falluja.  As  usual  there  were  a 
large  number  of  * jackal  afoot  in  the  covert 
ay  the  river,  and  after  some  twenty  minutes’ 
sovert-hunting  hounds  eventually  broke 
away  at  the  down-stream  end  with  three 
packal  in  front  of  them.  They  were  unable 
to  hold  a line  on  the  foiled  ground  under 
the  palm  trees,  but  it  was  not  long  before  one 
was  pushed  out  of  a dry  ditch,  and  he  set  off 
across  country  heading  for  Ash  Bend.  Luck 
was  against  us,  however,  as  the  whole  coun- 
try had  been  irrigated  very  recently,  and  the 
going  was  so  heavy  that  horses  could  move 
anly  at  walking  pace  for  most  of  the  time. 
Hounds  did  their  best,  but  they  must  have 
changed  several  times,  so  when  we  all  event- 
ually arrived  covered  in  mud  near  the  Canal 
Turn  the  Master  decided  to  take  hounds 
home  after  a somewhat  unsatisfactory  day’s 
hunting, 

“A  small  field  turned  out  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 19th,  at  Falluja  Cemetery,  about  five 
miles  down  the  river  from  the  town.  Hounds 
drew  along  the  river  bank  in  some  low  scrub, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  a jackal 
an  the  move.  They  coursed  him  down  the 
river,  and  he  slipped  off  the  bank  and  fell 
into  the  water.  The  Master  called  hounds 
back,  the  jackal  swam  ashore,  and  off  we 
went  again.  However,  he  was  in  poor  con- 
dition, and  was  killed  on  the  edge  of  the 
river  after  going  a mile. 

“The  second  jackal  was  found  in  some  cul- 
tivated land  nearby,  and  hounds  ran  him 
straight  to  the  river,  where  one  of  the  whip- 
pers-in  took  a most  spectacular  fall.  The 
jackal  then  turned  right-handed  towards 
Falluja,  and  hounds  ran  him  to  ground, 
whence  he  was  evicted  and  killed  after  a 
short  gallop.  On  the  way  home  a third  jackal 
jumped  up  in  front  of  hounds,  who  killed 
him  in  the  open  after  a mile  and  a half  at 
racing  pace.  It  was  a most  enjoyable  day, 
with  IVz  brace  to  our  credit. 

“On  Thursday,  January  23rd,  a very  small 
field  met  the  Master  for  a bye-day  at  the 
Canal  Turn  at  2:30  P.  M.  Hounds  moved  off 
in  the  direction  of  Ash  Bend,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  they  were  lifted  to  a holloa,  and 
after  covering  about  three  miles,  as  fast  as 
horses  could  travel  over  a grand  country 
hounds  rolled  over  a very  big  dog  jackal  in 
the  open.  The  Master  then  decided  to  try  a 


small  covert  by  the  river,  but  on  reaching 
it  he  found  it  to  be  on  the  other  side.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  this  tactical  error,  hounds 
were  taken  up-stream  to  the  covert  at  Ash 
Bend,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  cut  down 
for  firewood.  Here  there  was  a jackal  at 
home,  and  hounds  soon  had  him  away.  He 
led  us  straight  for  the  main  road,  and  doubt- 
less his  point  was  the  foothills,  but  hounds 
were  too  quick  for  him,  and  killed  him  in 
the  open  200  yards  short  of  the  main  road. 
This  was  a very  fast  2V2  miles  in  15  mins,  in 
which  last  year’s  puppies  were  well  to  the 
fore.  Some  of  the  field  had  had  enough  by 
now,  but  information  was  brought  about  a 
jackal  which  had  taken  refuge  in  a culvert 
under  the  road.  It  did  not  take  long  to  bolt 
him,  and  away  he  went  for  half  a mile  with 
hounds  right  on  his  brush.  He  went  to  ground 
in  another  culvert,  where  we  left  him  and  a 
grand  day  ended. 

“On  Sunday,  January  26th,  we  tried  a new 
experiment.  Horses  were  sent  over  the  river 
the  day  before  by  raft,  which  was  towed 
across  by  a motor  launch  kindly  loaned  to 
us  by  Messrs:  Holloway  Bros.  The  crossing 
was  successful,  though  most  unfortunately 
Captain  Uniacke,  the  first  whipper-in,  re- 
ceived a nasty  kick  on  the  knee,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  hunting  the  next  day.  The 
field  was  most  hospitably  entertained  by 
Group-Captain  Saville  and  the  officers  of  No. 
4,  S.F.T.S.  before  hunting,  and  then  in  com- 
pany with  hounds  we  all  crossed  over  the 
river  and  found  our  horses  waiting  for  us. 
Hounds  were  taken  down-stream  and  put 
into  a small  camel-thorn  covert,  in  which 
there  were  several  jackal,  one  of  which  was 
unfortunately  killed  before  he  could  get 
away.  The  Master  then  saw  a jackal  creep- 
ing along  a ditch,  and  hounds  were  soon 


after  him.  He  headed  away  from  the  river 
and  ran  in  a big  right  handed  circle,  and 
hounds  were  right  on  his  brush  when  he 
darted  into  a small  village  where  horses  were 
unable  to  follow.  However,  the  pack  were 
not  to  be  denied,  and  they  killed  him  in  the 
house  of  a most  amenable  local  farmer,  who 
did  not  appear  to  object  to  the  damage  done 
to  his  household  goods.  We  were  now  not 
far  from  Saqliwiya  Village,  so  the  Master 
decided  to  try  for  an  outlier  on  the  way 
home.  There  were  two  jackal  in  a small 
covert  some  two  miles  from  the  river,  and 
the  pack  divided.  The  main  body  followed 
their  jackal  at  a great  pace,  and  he  led  them 
away  from  the  river,  and  then  left-handed 
back  to  the  river  opposite  Abu  Flus,  where 
he  lay  up  in  a bush.  Only  two  couple  of 
hounds  were  with  the  Master,  but  they  soon 
had  their  very  tired  jackal  on  the  move  again 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  turned  to  fight. 
He  was  a very  gallant  foe,  for,  as  some  of  the 
stronger  hounds  were  elsewhere  he  held  the 
rest  at  bay  for  quite  a long  time  and  tried 
to  savage  both  the  Master  and  his  horse  be- 
fore he  was  eventually  killed.  This  was  a 
grand  hunt  over  a good  country  of  65  mins, 
and  nearly  eight  miles  as  hounds  ran.  Thus 
ended  what  was  probably  the  best  day  of  the 
season.” 

All  of  the  above  just  goes  to  show  how  the 
English  carry  on  their  sport  no  matter  where 
they  are.  More  recent  news  tells  that  the 
hounds  of  several  packs  are  kept  quite  near 
the  fighting,  and  just  as  in  the  Mother  coun- 
try they  help  to  afford  relaxation  to  the  men 
of  the  army  when  they  are  on  leave. 

♦The  jackal  is  considerably  larger  than  the  fox. 
averaging  20  to  30  pounds,  and  is  a dark  muddy 
color.  They  are  hunted  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
by  packs  of  hounds  where  there  are  no  foxes. 
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MILLION  ALLOTTED 


STATES  FOR  WILDLIFE  RESTORATION  WORK 


Apportionment  of  $2,530,000  among  the  48 
States  for  the  restoration  of  wildlife  under 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  was  announced 
by  Secertary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
With  the  sums  matched  by  the  States,  the 
.grand  total  available  for  Federal-aid  wild- 
life work  in  the  States  will  be  $3,373,333. 

Largest  apportionment  went  to  Michigan, 
which  will  receive  $143,946  of  Pittman- 
Robertson  funds.  Texas  ranked  second  with 
$132,716;  Pennsylvania  third,  $130,083;  New 
Ybrk  fourth,  $120,204;  and  California  fifth, 
$111,800.  Connecticut  with  an  apportionment 
of  $7,146,  Delaware  with  $3,420  and  Rhode 
Island  with  $1,958  rank  46th,  47th,  and  48th, 
respectively.  Apportionments  are  based  on 
the  number  of  licensed  hunters  and  the  area 
in  each  State. 

Pittman-Robertson  funds  are  used  to 
finance  projects  set  up  and  directed  by  State 
governments  for  the  restoration  of  all  forms 
of  wildlife  within  the  individual  States.  All 
projects  are  approved  for  Secretary  Ickes  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  Federal 
Government  pays  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  and  the  State  25  percent.  Funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  purpose 
cannot  exceed  the  amount  received  from  the 
10  percent  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition. 

Of  the  557  projects  approved  as  of  June 
30,  1941,  the  46  participating  States  had  com- 
pleted 208  since  Utah  received  approval  for 
the  first  project  on  August  1,  1938.  Sixty  pro- 
posed Pittman-Robertson  projects  were  pend- 
ing on  June  30.  Of  the  approved  projects, 
201  were  set  up  for  research,  208  were  for 
land  development,  136  for  land  acquisition, 
and  12  for  coordination  of  wildlife  work  in 
the  States.  At  present  all  but  two  States, 
Georgia  and  Nevada,  have  passed  legislation 
permitting  the  States  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

Below  is  a list  of  the  States.  The  number 
in  parenthesis  next  to  the  name  of  each 
States  gives  its  ranking  in  apportionment  of 
Pittaman-Robertson  funds. 


Notes  From  The  Field 

“I  found  rattlesnakes  quite  plentiful  dur- 
ing the  past  summer.  I killed  two,  both 
being  extra  large.  One  measured  42  inches, 
with  nine  rattles  and  a button;  the  other 
measured  431/2  inches  with  four  rattles  and  a 
button.  I also  killed  some  smaller  rattlers 
with  just  one  button.” — George  L.  Norris, 
Game  Protector,  Warren  County. 


“Mr.  Harry  Gaines,  a foreman  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  reported  that  while 
cutting  right-of-way,  his  crew  killed  a large 
blacksnake.  When  opened  the  reptile  was 
found  to  contain  two  half-grown  grouse.” — 
W.  J.  Brion,  Game  Protector,  Clinton  County. 


A record  crowd  of  more  than  4,000  en- 
thusiastic sportsmen  attended  the  annual  field 
day  and  picnic  of  the  Cambria  County  Sports- 
men’s Association,  on  August  16,  at  the 
Ebensburg  Fair  Grounds.  The  general  pro- 
gram included  ’coon  dog  trials,  rifle  shoot- 


State  and  Federal  State  Total  Number  of 

Ranking  Apportionment  Contribution  For  Projects  License  Holders 


Alabama  (29)  

Arizona  (19)  

Arkansas  (38)  

California  (5)  

Colorado  (12)  

Connecticut  (46)  . . . 

Delaware  (47)  

Florida  (35)  

Georgia  (31)  

Idaho  (20)  

Illinois  (7)  

Indiana  (10)  

Iowa  (17)  

Kansas  (21)  

Kentucky  (36)  

Louisiana  (32)  

Maine  (39)  

Maryland  (42)  

Massachusetts  (43)  . 

Michigan  (1)  

Minnesota  (9)  

Mississippi  (30)  

Missouri  (14)  

Montana  (8;  

Nebraska  (18)  

Nevada  (23)  

New  Hampshire  (44) 
New  Jersey  (41)  ... 
New  Mexico  (16)  . . . 

New  York  (4)  

North  Carolina  (24)  . 
North  Dakota  (33)  . 

Ohio  (6)  

Oklahoma  (25)  

Oregon  (15)  

Pennsylvania  (3) 
Rhode  Island  (48) 
South  Carolina  (40) 
South  Dakota  (27)  . . 

Tennessee  (37)  

Texas  (2)  

Utah  (22)  

Vermont  (45)  

Virginia  (28)  

Washington  (13) 

West  Virginia  (34)  . 

Wisconsin  (il)  

Wyoming  (26)  


$ 40,725.36 

$ 13,575.12 

53,149.13 

17,716.38 

31,388.09 

10,462.70 

111,800.92 

37,266.97 

70,421.06 

23,473.69 

7,146.33 

2,382.11 

3,420.30 

1,140.10 

34  099.30 

11,366.43 

37,902.31 

12,634.10 

52,386.41 

17,462.14 

78,081.94 

26,027.31 

75,403.24 

25,131.41 

54,319.36 

18,106.45 

48.668.07 

16.222.69 

33,031.15 

11,010.38 

36,502.37 

12,167.46 

30.370.71 

10,123.57 

17,372.27 

5,790.76 

16,501.20 

5,500.40 

143,946.94 

47,982.31 

76,662.12 

25,554.04 

39,711.19 

13  237.06 

61,904.65 

20,634.88 

77,247.05 

25,749.02 

54,155.19 

18,051.73 

48,023.76 

16,007.92 

12,974.66 

4,324.89 

24,993.46 

8,331.15 

55,671.21 

18.557.07 

120,204.86 

40  068.29 

47,863.69 

15  954.56 

36,483.39 

12,161.30 

104,909.05 

34,969.68 

47,090.65 

15,696.88 

56,415.32 

18,805.11 

130,083.67 

43  361.22 

1,958.42 

652.81 

28,916.39 

9.638.80 

44,979.44 

14,993.15 

31,904.50 

10.634.83 

132,716.54 

44.238.85 

48,094.60 

16  031.53 

11,593.55 

3,864.52 

41,315.43 

13,771.81 

63,896.62 

21,298.87 

35.658.01 

11,886.00 

72,939.26 

24,313.09 

44.996.36 

14,998.79 

$ 54,300.58 

113,826 

70,865.51 

32,570 

41,850.79 

54,532 

149,067.89 

270,095 

93,894.75 

159,441 

9.528.44 

30,056 

4,560.40 

15,233 

45,465.73 

57,072 

50,536.41 

78,920 

69,848.55 

103,643 

104,109.25 

324  234 

100,537.65 

358,386 

72,425.81 

183.100 

64.890.76 

84,703 

44,041.53 

95,967 

48  669.83 

96,379 

40,494.28 

98,019 

23,163.03 

77,049 

22,001.60 

77,644 

191,929.25 

711,733 

102,216.16 

246,857 

52,948.25 

117,488 

82,539.53 

194,880 

102,996.07 

93,219 

72,206.92 

129,915 

64,031.68 

10,457 

17,299.55 

54,046 

33,324.61 

129,238 

74,228.28 

28,257 

160.273.15 

591,946 

63,818.25 

153,565 

48,645.19 

41,109 

139,878.73 

521,718 

62.787.53 

106  098 

75,220.43 

94,181 

173,444.89 

661,314 

2,611.23 

8.632 

38.555.19 

94,744 

59,972.59 

75,775 

42,539.33 

84,650 

176,955.39 

123,925 

64,126.13 

74,713 

15,458.07 

45  066 

55,087.24 

144.228 

85,195.49 

210  428 

47,544.01 

151,994 

97,252.35 

294  238 

59  995.15 

23  892 

ing  matches,  boxing  matches,  and  exhibits  of  NORTHEAST  SECTION  WILDLIFE 
fancy  and  trick  shooting.  SOCIETY  TO  MEET 


One  of  the  highlights  of  the  event  was  a 
dog  show,  first  place  for  which  went  to  Chief 
Logan,  a male  pointer  owned  by  Charles 
Kleckner  of  Lock  Haven. 


A meeting  of  the  Northeast  Section  of  the 
Wildlife  Society  will  be  held  at  the  new  wild- 
life Research  Laboratory  at  Delmar,  N.  Y., 


Don  West,  Johnstown  and  Carl  Broad, 
Conemaugh,  R.  D.,  tied  for  first  place  in  a 
rifle  shooting  match  sponsored  by  the  Cone- 
maugh Rifle  Club,  both  scoring  41  out  of  a 
possible  50.  In  the  shoot-off  West  emerged 
the  winner. 

In  a shotgun  pattern  shooting  match  Ken- 
neth Nycum,  Johnstown,  placed  first;  Ray 
Wolf,  Johnstown,  second;  George  Oswald, 
Conemaugh,  third;  and  Jack  Oswald,  Cone- 
maugh, fourth. 


Sept.  26-27. 

Program  panels  will  include:  1,  Waterfowl; 

2,  Farm-Game  (Pheasants  and  Cottontails); 

3,  Furbearers;  4,  Deer;  5,  Wildlife  Surveys; 
6,  Development  and  Management  of  wildlife 
areas  (for  grouse,  etc.);  7.  Ecological  Rela- 
tionships; 8,  Methods  and  Techniques  (census, 
trapping,  marking,  etc.);  9,  Parasites  and  Dis- 
eases; 10,  Propagation  of  Game  Species. 

In  addition  to  these  panel  discussions  the 
program  will  include  the  usual  business  meet- 
ing of  N.  E.  Section  of  the  Wildlife  Society; 
a Regional  meeting  of  P.-R.  project  men;  and 
the  dedication  of  the  new  laboratory,  erected 


It’s  interesting  to  know  that  in  North 
Dakota  sportsmen  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
their  shotguns  in  the  field  after  July  1.  They 
may  only  take  them  out  after  the  opening 
day  of  the  hunting  season  which  is  set  by  the 
Governor’s  proclamation. 


as  a P.-R.  project. 


LOST  DOG:  Red  bone  and  tick  male.  Color 
red  and  white  tick.  Age,  3%  years.  Name, 
Rambler.  Ear  No.  16-10.  Notify  owner  R.  R. 
Hawk,  Sligo,  Pa. 
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OFFICIAL  1941  OPEN  SEASON  AND  BAG  LIMITS 

(AS  FIXED  BY  GAME  COMMISSION  AT  MEETING  OF  JULY  10.  1941). 

Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November 
1 no  hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 A.  M.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  daily  are 
7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive  6 A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M., 
E.  S.  T.  (See  separate  summary  for  Waterfowl  and  Coots.)  Traps  may  not  be  set 
before  7 A.  M.  on  the  first  day  of  the  seasons  for  trapping  in  open  counties.  Raccoons 
may  be  hunted  at  night  with  a noon-to-noon  daily  limit. 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession 

BAG  LIMITS 

SEASONS 

limit  three  days’  bag) 

Day 

Season 

Open 

Close 

Ruffed  Grouse  

2 

10  \ 

Quail,  Bobwhite 

5 

15 

Wild  Turkey  (See  9 counties  closed  below)* 

1 

1 / 

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

2 

12  ^ 

Nov.  1 

Nov.  29 

Grackles  (commonly  called  Blackbirds) . . . 

Unlimited  I 

Rabbits,  Cottontails  

Squirrels,  Gray.  Black  and  Fox  (combined 

4 

20  \ 

kinds)  

6 

20  / 

Squirrels,  Red  

Unlimited 

Nov.  1 

Sept.  30, 1942 

Raccoons,  by  individual  or  hunting  party, 
all  counties  

2 

\ 15 

Oct.  15 

Dec.  31 

Raccoons,  by  trapping  (See  14  counties 

Nov.  1 

Dec.  31 

closed  below)  * 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

5 

Unlimited 

July  1 

Sept.  30 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  hunting  party 

1 

1 } 

> Nov.  19 

Nov.  22 

of  three  or  more  

2 

2 J 

Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points  to  one 

j 

| 

antler 

1 

i 1 

Dec.  1 

Dec.  13 

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  six  or 

( 

more 

6 

6 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Doves,  Varying  Hares 
(Snowshoe  Rabbits),  Antlerless  Deer,  Elk,  and  Cub  Bears. 


FUR-BEARERS — (Traps  not  to  be  placed  before  7 A.  M.  on  opening  dates). 

Minks  Unlimited  Nov.  1 Jan.  31, 1942 

Otters  (By  traps  only,  in  6 counties)*....  4 Nov.  1 Jan.  31, 1942 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)  Unlimited  Dec.  1 Dec.  31 

Beavers  (By  traps  only,  14  counties  closed)*  3 Feb.  14  Feb.  28, 1942 

Opossums  and  Skunks  Unprotected  until  Sept.  30,  1942 


AN  APPEAL  TO  TRAPPERS — In  order  to  avoid  destroying  game  and 
injuring  dogs,  trappers  are  requested  to  refrain  from  setting  traps  in 
trails.  All  traps  must  be  tagged. 


♦SPECIAL  COUNTY  REGULATIONS 

TURKEY — No  Turkey  season  in  Cameron,  Clarion,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  McKean, 
Potter,  Warren  and  Wayne  Counties. 

RACCOON  TRAPPING — No  Raccoon  trapping  in  Beaver,  Berks,  Blair,  Butler,  Cam- 
bria,, Carbon,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Huntingdon,  Jefferson,  Lancaster,  Lawrence. 
Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  Counties. 

OTTER  TRAPPING — Otter  trapping  only  in  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna. 
Wayne  and  Wyoming  Counties. 

BEAVER  TRAPPING — Beaver  trapping  in  all  counties  except  Carbon,  Clarion,  Craw- 
ford, Elk,  Erie,  Forest,  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Luzerne,  Mercer,  Schuylkill,  Venango. 
Warren  and  Wyoming  Counties.  One  person  may  set  and  tend  10  traps  only. 
SNARES — No  counties  open  to  use  of  snares  this  winter. 


FEDERAL  SEASONS  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS 

Daily  1940 

Limits*  Open  Seasons 


Rails  and  Gallinules  (except  Sora  and 


Coot),  combined  kinds  

15 

> Sept.  1 

Nov. 

30 

Sora  

15 

1 

Woodcock  

4 

Oct.  16 

Oct. 

30 

Wild  Ducks  (See  Restrictions)  

10* 

) 

Wild  Geese  (combined  kinds)  

3 

> Oct.  16 

Dec. 

14 

Coots  (Mudhens)  

25 

) 

♦RESTRICTIONS — In  the  daily  bag  limit  only  3 Redheads  or  3 Buffleheads  or  3 of  these 
combined  species  and  1 WOOD  DUCK.  No  open  season  on  Wilson’s  Snipe  (Jack- 
snipe),  Swans  and  Ross’  Geese.  Possession  Limits:  Ducks,  Geese  and  Woodcock: 
twice  daily  bag.  Note:  only  1 Wood  Duck  may  be  possessed  at  any  time.  All  other 
migratory  birds:  one  days  limit  only.  Possession  Limit  20  days  after  season. 

SHOOTING  HOURS — (Standard  Time)  Ducks,  Geese  and  Coots,  7 A.  M.  (unless  sunrise 
occurs  later  than  7:00  A.  M.)  to  4 P.  M.;  Rails  and  Gallinules,  7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M., 
except  in  Tidal  Marsh  Areas  Sunrise  to  Sunset;  Woodcock  7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M. 
EXCEPTION:  No  hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 A.  M.  November  1. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MIGRATORY  CAME 
BIRD  SEASONS 

Federal  authorities  again  declared  a sixty- 
day  waterfowl  season,  with  a daily  bag  limit 
of  10  ducks,  3 geese,  and  25  coots,  the  same 
as  were  in  effect  last  year.  Under  the  daily 
duck  limit  only  3 redheads  or  buffleheads.  or 
those  combined  species,  and  one  wood  duck 
may  be  taken.  Federal  authorities  opened 
the  season  on  wood  ducks  this  year  for  the 
first  time  in  a few  states  after  a long  closed 
period,  because  they  felt  these  birds  would 
stand  limited  gun  pressure  and  keep  many 
honest  sportsmen  from  unintentionally  be- 
coming violators.  Their  liberal  attitude  will 
eliminate  many  prosecutions  to  which  hun- 
ters were  subjected  for  mistakingly  killing 
wood  ducks. 

The  possession  limit  on  ducks,  geese  and 
woodcock  is  twice  the  daily  bag,  but  only 
one  wood  duck;  on  all  other  species  the  pos- 
session limit  is  the  daily  bag  only.  Possession 
lawful  20  days  after  season.  The  restricted 
daily  limit  of  3 on  canvasbacks  and  ruddy 
ducks,  which  was  in  effect  last  year,  was 
removed  because  of  an  obvious  increase  in 
their  numbers. 

Washington  officials  corrected  a widely 
published  Washington  press  release  of  August 
21,  in  which  it  was  mentioned  that  "doves 
will  be  legal  in  Pennsylvania  from  October 
16  to  October  20.”  The  Federal  Government 
declared  no  open  season  on  doves  in  Penn- 
sylvania this  year. 

There  will  be  no  open  season  on  Wilson  or 
Jacksnipes,  because  Federal  surveys  showed 
a rather  alarming  scarcity  of  these  birds  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  Ross’s  Geese,  which 
rarely  occur  in  Pennsylvania,  and  swans,  are 
also  protected. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  shooting 
time  for  ducks,  geese  and  coots,  which  under 
Pennsylvania  law  begins  at  7:00  A.  M„  stan- 
dard time,  unless  sunrise  occurs  later  than 
7:00  A.  M.  When  that  happens  shooting  be- 
fore sunrise  under  the  regulations  will  be- 
come a violation  of  the  Federal  law.  The 
closing  hour  is  4:00  P.  M.  Rails  and  gal- 
linules may  be  hunted  from  7:00  A.  M.  to 
5:00  P.  M.,  except  in  Tidal  Marsh  Areas, 
where  the  shooting  hours  are  from  sunrise 
to  sunset.  The  shooting  hours  for  woodcock 
are  also  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  5:00  P.  M. 

Under  Pennsylvania’s  regulations  no  hunt- 
ing of  any  kind  will  be  permitted  before  9:00 
A.  M.  on  November  1.  This  includes  all 
migratory  birds  upon  which  there  is  an  open 
season  in  Pennsylvania  this  year,  as  well  as 
all  native  wildlife. 

Magazine  shotguns  must  be  plugged  to  3 
shots  when  hunting  for  all  migratory  game 
birds;  that  the  use  of  automatic  guns  is  not 
permitted  in  shooting  game  of  any  kind  in 
Pennsylvania;  and  that  shotguns  larger  than 
10  gauge  or  rifles  of  any  kind  may  not  be 
used  in  hunting  migratory  game  birds.  Hunt- 
ing from  motor  boats,  the  use  of  live  decoys, 
and  baiting  are  also  prohibited. 


PERFECT  CODE 

Ah  kaint  talk  dog  an’  he  kaint  talk  man, 
Yit  Rover  an’  me,  we  unnerstan’. 

Ah  wags  mah  tongue  an’  he  wags  his  tail, 
An’  love  explains  whar  grammar  fail. 

— Anon. 
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Hunting  Accidents,  Th  eir  Causes  and  How  to  Prevent  Them 


Protruding  firing  pins  are  always  dangerous. 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

I might  also  add  here  that  in  any  instance 
where  a hunter  through  carelessness  kills  or 
injures  another  person,  or  even  livestock, 
he  must  undergo  a referee  hearing  by  the 
Commission.  Upon  the  outcome  of  that  hear- 
ing depends  the  extent  of  his  punishment — - 
his  liability  to  the  person  injured  and  the 
period  for  which  his  license  is  revoked. 

Furthermore,  hunting  licenses  may  also  be 
seized  by  Game  Protectors  when  their  owners 
are  caught  using  firearms  while  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  and  the  law  positively 
prohibits  the  carrying  of  a loaded  shotgun 
or  rifle  in  an  automobile  or  other  vehicle,  or 
to  shoot  at  game  while  it  is  on  a public  high- 
way. It  is  also  unlawful  to  shoot  at  any  wild 
birds  or  animals  unless  they  are  plainly  vis- 
ible, and  during  the  small  game  season  hunt- 
ing parties  are  limited  to  five  in  order  to 
insure  more  safety  while  in  the  field. 

We  also  delay  the  opening  shooting  hour 
on  the  first  day  of  the  small  game  season 
until  9:00  A.  M.  because  of  heavy  concen- 
tration, and  prohibit  shooting  within  150 
yards  of  occupied  buildings  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  farmers,  their  families  and  their 
livestock. 

These  and  many  other  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions, together  with  our  educational  pro- 
gram have,  we  believe,  been  instrumental  in 
making  our  hunters  more  safety  conscious. 
Furthermore,  we  are  confident  that  further 
extensive  applications  of  these  legal  and  edu- 


cational processes  will  ultimately  reduce 
hunting  accidents  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

Incidentally,  as  an  afterthought  I had  our 
statistician  break  down  the  causes  of  all 
accidents,  fatal  (25)  and  non-fatal  (351)  which 
occurred  during  the  small  game  season  of  1940. 
Out  of  a total  of  376  accidents,  172  or  45.8% 
were  attributed  to  stray  shot,  93  or  24.8% 
because  the  hunters  did  not  look  before 
firing,  54  or  14.4%  because  of  guns  being 
placed  in  dangerous  positions,  23  or  6.2%  in 
cases  of  stumbling  and  falling,  14  or  3.8%  in 
mistake  for  game,  12  or  3.2%  by  using  unsafe 
firearms,  and  6 or  1.56%  for  other  careless 
actions. 

In  conclusion,  after  having  studied  this 
accident  problem  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
I am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  up 
to  us  as  wildlife  administrators  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  it  and  to  do  our  utmost  to  make 
hunting  safe  and  enjoyable  for  all.  I am 
further  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  manufacturers  of  firearms  and 
ammunition  to  go  the  limit  in  this  safety 
campaign  to  help  overcome  public  opposition 
to  the  use  of  firearms  for  sport  as  a matter 
of  good  business  for  them;  and  that  all  civic 
organizations  interested  in  conservation 
should  use  their  best  efforts  in  an  educational 
way  to  bring  about  a more  universal  safety 
consciousness  relative  to  the  use  of  firearms. 
I am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  training  our 
young  people  in  the  proper  handling  of  guns, 
and  the  junior  club  program  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  appeals  to  me  as  a most 
worthy  undertaking  which  deserves  our 
hearty  support. 


Obstructions  in  the  gun  barrel  cause  this  or  worse. 


COPY  OF  STATEMENT  AS  FILED  WITH 
AEEENTOWN  POST  OFFICE 
SEPTEMBER  11,  1941 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circula- 
tion, etc.,  required  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August 
24,  1912,  and  March  3,  1933.  of  Pennsylvania  Game 
News,  published  monthly  at  Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
for  October,  1941. 

Before  me,  a notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Leo  A.  Lut- 
tringer,  Jr.,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  News,  and  that  the  following  is, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Penna. ; Editor, 
Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  Harrisburg,  Penna.;  Manag- 
ing Editor.  William  L.  R.  Drake,  Harrisburg,  Penna. ; 
Business  Manager,  Delbert  L.  Batcheler,  Harrisburg, 
Penna. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  im- 
mediately thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a cor- 
poration, the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual 
owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a firm,  company, 
or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  ad- 
dress, as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.)  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

3 That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold- 
ers if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holders or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  re- 
lation. the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affidadit’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affidadit  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in- 
terest direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Signed:  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11th  day 
of  August,  1941. 

Signed:  Lucille  A.  Stroup, 

Notary  Public. 

[Seal]  My  Commission  expires  March  5.  1943. 


FROM  BEHIND  THE  CAMERA 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 
that  doesn’t  want  to  be  on  the  same  mountain 
with  her.  If  “Rosie’s”  great-great  grand- 
children establish  themselves  throughout  the 
wilder  mountainous  regions  of  the  State  in 
the  years  to  come  and  possess  the  same  con- 
temptible disposition  as  she  does,  there  will 
be  a lot  less  bear  hunting  and  bear  hunters 
in  this  State,  especially  if  some  of  the  hun- 
ters would  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  up 
with  one  of  “Rosie’s”  off-spring. 


North  Dakota’s  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
has  adopted  the  airplane  as  a means  for 
making  counts  of  the  State’s  big-game  popu- 
lations. An  air  observer  counted  7,227  white- 
tailed deer,  mule  deer,  and  antelopes  in  less 
time  and  for  less  money  than  it  previously 
had  been  done  by  a corps  of  40  workers. — 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


An  oversight  was  responsible  for  the  failure 
to  credit  C.  Gordon  Krieble  Staff  photograph- 
er-lecturer for  the  flying  geese  photo — our 
September  1941  cover. 
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IfA  GOINGTO  BRING 
ED  FIN  OVER  AND  SHOW 
IT  TO  RIM- THEN  I'LL 
INVEST  A COUPLE 
DOLLARS  AND  GET 
IT  STUFFED.' 


BOV!  THIS  ONE  S A 
BEAUT V * I'M  GOING 
TO  TAKE  IT  TO  A 
TAXIDERMIST  AND 
GET  IT  MOUNTED* 


I ENVY 
YOU  - I 
HOPE  1 
CAN  GET 
ONE! 


LOOK  WHAT  I 
SHOT  TRUDY' 
ISN'T  IT 
A BEAUTY? 


WEED,  I 
DON'T  KNOW, 
IT  COOKS 
SORT A SAD 
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WITHIN  the  next  few  weeks  over  half  a million  persons  will  be 
going  afield  in  pursuit  of  a recreation  that  no  other  country  in 
the  world  has  been  able  to  enjoy  so  freely.  Many  months  have  been 
spent  in  pleasant  anticipation  of  the  hunt,  but  how  much  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  tremendous  program  which  makes  this  wholesome 
outdoor  recreation  possible,  and  which  provides  for  even  richer  and 
fuller  sport  in  the  days  to  come,  is  a matter  of  conjecture. 

These  are  days  of  sacrifice,  and  while  we  may  not  be  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  any  of  our  sport,  it  certainly  behooves  each  and 
every  one  of  us  to  conserve  it  wherever  possible.  Conservation  means 
the  protection  and  wise  use  of  our  forests,  our  soil,  our  fish,  and  our 
game.  During  the  past  spring  and  summer  thousands  of  valuable  forest 
acres  were  burned  over  because  of  someone's  carelessness.  As  a re- 
sult not  only  were  the  homes  of  many  valuable  wild  creatures  de- 
stroyed, but  thousands  of  feet  of  potential  lumber,  the  demand  for 
which  is  always  great  in  times  of  national  emergency,  were  laid  waste 
by  a thoughtless  gesture 

Our  forests  are  Nature's  No.  1 reservoirs.  They  control  our  water 
supply.  When  they  are  denuded  the  rainfall  no  longer  soaks  into 
ground  once  protected  by  their  leaves  and  roots.  It  runs  off  guickly, 
seeking  newer  and  lower  levels,  leaving  in  its  wake  the  subseguent 
ravages  of  soil  erosion  and  poor  crops.  When  we  lose  our  forests 
and  our  soil  we  lose  the  fundamental  economic  and  necessary  recrea- 
tional assets  so  essential  to  a prosperous  and  healthy  livelihood.  We 
can  do  our  bit  by  helping  to  prevent  forest  fires,  by  helping  conserve 
our  soil,  and  by  encouraging  others  to  do  likewise. 

We  can  also  do  our  bit  by  conserving  our  fish  and  our  wildlife. 
This  does  not  mean  taking  all  the  creel  limit  permits,  or  by  polluting 
our  streams  while  fishing,  camping  or  hunting.  It  does  not  mean  shoot- 
ing all  the  bag  limit  allows,  combing  fields  repeatedly  until  the  last 
pheasant  or  rabbit  is  taken,  or  failing  to  retrieve  cripples  whenever 
possible,  hoping  to  "bag"  other  game  later  on. 

Let  us  all  go  afield  this  season  realizing  that  we  are  out  to  enjoy 
a priceless  heritage,  the  ultimate  deprivation  of  which  may  very  seri- 
ously impair  our  entire  economic  and  social  structure.  Let  us  not  only 

be  real  sportsmen  this  season — let  us  be  true  conservationists  as  well. 
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Planting  Nuts 

SPORTSMEN  of  Pennsylvania  naturally 
realize  the  vital  necessity  of  providing 
a supply  of  food  for  wildlife,  and  of  doing 
everything  possible  toward  the  production  of 
a future  timber  crop.  In  this  connection  the 
Game  Commission  previously  pointed  out  the 
educational  and  practical  value  of  coopera- 
tion between  its  field  employees,  sportsmen's 
organizations,  Boy  Scouts,  and  other  groups 
in  gathering  nuts  for  planting  for  game  food. 

A letter  was  recently  sent  to  all  field  em- 
ployees urging  them  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible in  their  respective  territories  to  interest 
Boy  Scout  troops  and  other  groups  in  car- 
rying on  this  nut  planting.  The  Commission 
feels  certain  that  many  sportsmen’s  organi- 
zations will  likewise  wish  to  cooperate  in  this 
worthwhile  undertaking.  Hazelnuts  are  par- 
ticularly desirable  for  such  planting  since 
they  are  a valuable  food  not  only  for  squir- 
rels, but  for  all  small  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals. Walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  chinquapins, 
etc.,  likewise  are,  of  course,  valuable  for 
game  food. 

The  Walnut  family,  which  comprises  the 
walnuts  and  hickories,  contains  some  of  the 
most  important  trees  native  to  Pennsylvania. 
Two  species  of  walnut  and  five  species  of 
hickory  are  native  to  the  State.  All  reach  a 
large  size,  are  attractive  ornamentally,  pro- 
duce valuable  wood,  and  yield  delicious  nuts 
which  are  used  by  man,  and  furnish  food  to 
many  wild  animals,  especially  squirrels.  Be- 
cause of  these  attractive  qualities,  they  have 
been  cut  so  extensively  that  nature's  supply 
of  them  is  now  waning  rapidly.  Hence,  it  is 
imperative  that  vigorous  efforts  be  put  forth 
to  propagate  these  valuable  timber  and  nut- 
bearing trees,  by  planting  their  seeds  on  a 
large  scale  and  by  methods  which  will  insure 
success. 

The  Black  Walnut  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able timber  trees  native  to  Pennsylvania.  It 
yields  delicious  nuts  which  are  produced  in 
large  quantities  annually.  Black  walnut  is  a 
very  exacting  tree  as  to  soil  and  location, 
preferring  rich  moist  soil,  and  rather  warm 
and  low  situations.  It  requires  plenty  of  light, 
but  will  endure  some  shade  while  young.  It 
does  not  thrive  in  the  colder  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania nor  on  dry  situations.  Hence,  great 
caie  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  a suit- 
able site  for  planting  the  seeds. 

The  Butternut  does  not  attain  so  large  a 
size,  nor  produce  so  valuable  timber,  as  the 
black  walnut  but  bears  nuts  which  contain 
delicious  sweet  and  oily  kernels.  The  nuts 
are  frequently  preferred  to  black  walnut  by 
many,  and  by  the  animals  of  the  field  and 
forest.  It  is  found  locally  throughout  the 
State  in  rich  bottomland,  and  on  moist,  fer- 
tile hillsides,  and  will  thrive  better  than 
the  black  walnut  at  higher  elevations,  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

The  Shellbark  Hickory  attains  the  largest 
size  of  the  native  hickories  and  produces  the 
delicious  nuts  of  commerce.  It  prefers  rich 
moist  soil  such  as  is  found  along  streams 
and  about  borders  of  swamps,  but  also  flour- 
ishes on  relatively  dry,  fertile  soil.  It  is  light 
demanding,  and  will  not  thrive  in  dense 
stands  unless  it  dominates  the  neighboring 


and  Fruits  for 


trees.  This  tree  is  a prolific  seeder  and  may 
be  propagated  extensively,  but  should  not  be 
planted  in  the  colder  and  mountainous  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  Mockernut  Hickory  is  a medium-sized 
tree  which  produces  a fruit  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  shellbark  hickory,  but  upon 
opening  the  nut  one  always  finds  a small 
kernel.  It  is  rare  or  absent  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  and  should  only  be  planted 
in  rather  low  fertile  situations  in  the  valleys 
and  about  the  foothills  of  the  mountains.  The 
fruit  is  practically  valueless  to  man,  but  fur- 
nishes satisfactory  food  for  the  animals  of 
the  forest. 

The  Pignut  Hickory  is  the  only  important 
species  of  the  native  hickories  which  thrives 
on  dry  ridges,  hillsides,  and  mountain  slopes. 
It  will  grow  in  all  parts  of  the  State  on  a 
great  variety  of  soils.  The  fruit  is  variable  in 
form,  small  in  size,  and  the  nuts  contain 
small  bitter  kernels.  This  species  may  be 
planted  in  the  mountains  where  no  other 
hickories  or  walnuts  will  thrive. 

Planting  Time 

The  best  time  to  plant  the  seeds  of  the 
walnuts  and  hickories  is  in  the  autumn  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  falls.  (Wait 
until  the  nuts  are  entirely  ripened).  The 
seed  should  be  planted  at  once,  for  their 
vitality  is  impaired  or  destroyed  if  they  are 
allowed  to  dry.  If  fall  planting  is  not  possible 
or  not  recommendable  due  to  possible  damage 
by  squirrels  or  nut-eating  animals,  the  seeds 
may  be  stratified  in  moist  sand  and  kept 
until  spring  when  they  may  be  planted. 

To  stratify,  take  a box  or  other  container, 
bore  or  cut  a few  small  holes  in  the  bottom. 
Bury  the  box  in  your  garden  so  the  top  will 
be  about  even  with  the  top  of  the  ground. 


Game  Food 

About  two  inches  of  damp  sand  should  be 
put  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  then  place  a 
solid  layer  of  nuts,  only  one  (1)  nut  deep, 
then  a two  (2)  inch  layer  of  sand,  then  a 
layer  of  nuts  and  so  alternate  sand  and  nuts, 
but  the  top  layer  should  be  sand  and  3 or  4 
inches  of  it.  Then  make  a mound  of  garden 
soil  about  6 or  8 inches  over  the  top.  If 
there  are  squirrels  in  the  vicinity  better  use 
wire  hardware  cloth  on  top  and  outer  sides 
of  the  box  or  use  a tin  box,  covered  with 
the  wire  cloth.  Allow  to  remain  during  win- 
ter, subject  to  rain  and  snow  and  freezing 
and  thawing;  when  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  spring,  lift  the  nuts  and  plant. 
If  planted  in  nursery,  bury  nuts  2 inches 
deep,  one  or  two  feet  apart  in  the  row,  the 
rows  4 feet  apart,  firming  the  soil  covering 
the  nuts.  If  planted  where  the  trees  are  to 
stand  permanently,  plant  2 inches  deep. 

What  to  Plant 

Seeds  should  ordinarily  be  planted  where 
the  trees  are  expected  to  remain,  for  both 
hickory  and  walnut  seedlings  are  difficult  to 
transplant  on  account  of  the  long  tap-roots 
which  they  develop  during  the  first  year. 
Even  if  great  care  is  exercised  in  transplant- 
ing, the  tap-root  is  frequently  cut  or  injured 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  future  growth  of 
the  tree  is  exceedingly  impaired.  The  hulls 
of  the  seeds  should  always  be  broken  open 
or  entirely  removed. 

Suitable  Planting  Sites 

The  best  places  to  plant  walnuts  and  hick- 
ories is  in  old  abandoned  fields,  along  fences, 
about  camping  sites,  in  by-places,  and  open 
spots  in  the  forest.  It  is  recommended  to 
select  moist,  fertile,  and  open  sites.  The  latter 
condition  is  imperative. 

Method  of  Planting 

By  means  of  a pick  or  similar  implement, 
make  a hole  in  the  ground  2 to  4 inches  deep. 
Space  holes  about  8’x8';  drop  one  seed  in 
each  hole,  and  cover  dropped  nuts  with  about 
2"  of  ground. 

Other  Seeds 

In  most  parts  of  the  State  there  is  a good 
supply  of  game  food  this  year  which  makes 
it  especially  desirable  to  try  out  the  planting 
of  seed  of  various  other  berry  and  fruit  pro- 
ducing species  wherever  suitable  spots  are 
available.  Fruits  and  berries  of  hawthorn, 
crab  apple,  viburnum,  grape,  bittersweet  and 
others  could  be  planted,  or  better  still  locate 
spots  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
plants  of  valuable  game  food  producing 
species  and  transfer  these  to  localities  where 
they  are  scarce  or  where  there  is  none  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Commission  hopes  that  as  many  organ- 
izations as  possible  will  work  with  their  local 
Boy  Scout  troops  and  other  groups  in  doing 
some  of  this  planting  during  the  coming  fall. 
Naturally  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  group 
doing  the  planting  to  know  definitely  the 
success  obtained  from  the  planting,  conse- 
quently Ihe  spots  should  be  marked  in  some 
way  and  carefully  examined  next  summer 
and  fall.  Your  cooperation  in  this  connec- 
tion will  be  very  much  appreciated. 
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The  Land  We  App  reciate 


There  are  many  definitions  used  such  as: 
wise  use;  use  without  abuse  and  to  use  but 
not  to  waste.  These  definitions  possess  an 
intangible  meaning.  At  the  Conservation 
Laboratory  the  word  conservation  was  sel- 
dom used.  Yet  the  entire  environment  seem, 
ed  to  ring  out  with  a meaning  and  feeling 
of  conservaiton.  With  each  individual  and 
every  group  conservation  is  significant  only 
in  so  far  as  it  means  richer  living  for  us  of 
today  or  for  those  who  are  to  live  in  the 
centuries  to  come.  Therefore  conservation  is 
an  attitude. 

Since  our  attitudes  are  developed  from 
what  we  do  the  best  way  to  develop  a good 
conservation  attitude  is  to  live  conservation. 
At  the  Conservation  Laboratory  we  lived 
conservation  each  day.  We  were  up  early 
and  used  daylight,  which  not  only  saves 
electricity  but  is  easier  on  the  eyes.  The 
schedule  for  the  day  (except  for  caravan 
trips  on  six  days)  was  as  follows: 

7:00  A.  M. — Breakfast 
8:00  A.  M. — Lecture 

9:20  A.  M. — Field  Trip  (class  divided  into 
three  sections) 

12:00  Noon— Lunch 

1:00  P.M. — Individual  Work  (plots  or 
library) 

4:00  P.  M. — Bathing 
6:00  P.  M. — Dinner 
7:00  P.  M.— Recreation 
8:15  P.  M. — Lecture 

The  schedule  was  flexible  to  permit  special 
lectures,  adaptable  to  weather  conditions  and 
changing  needs  of  the  program.  The  faculty 
was  selected  to  represent  the  four  aspects  of 
knowledge  having  to  do  most  directly  with 
conservation.  These  are  Earth  science,  botany, 
zoology  and  social  science.  But  instead  of 
the  usual  separate  teaching  of  these  subjects 
the  interrelationships  of  each  subject  to  all 
life  was  stressed.  The  entire  class  was 
divided  into  three  sections  which  rotated  in 
accompanying  members  of  the  faculty  for 
field  trips.  Also  the  class  was  divided  into 
pairs  and  each  pair  was  assigned  to  a plot 
of  land  fifty  yards  wide  and  two  hundred 
yards  long.  In  the  afternoon  or  whenever 
I was  not  attending  a class  I worked  on  the 
plot  to  which  I was  assigned.  With  my  part- 
ner I studied  on  our  plot  the  lessons  we 
learned  in  the  classes.  It  was  not  possible  in 
six  weeks  to  study  all  the  special  activities 
that  were  suggested.  Thus  we  were  advised 
to  pick  out  the  activities  in  which  we  were 
most  interested  and  those  of  which  we  may  | 
make  the  greatest  use  in  our  own  school 
situation.  It  was  necessary  for  each  two 
persons  to  survey  their  plot  with  a slope 
board  and  chart  on  a map  the  contour  of  the 
plot  at  five  feet  intervals.  By  doing  this  we 
became  aware  of  the  slope  of  the  land.  Then 
on  varied  slopes  we  stripped  all  plants  and 
raked  off  the  leaf  mould.  We  noted  the 
amount  of  erosion  that  took  place  during  the 
next  rainfall.  Erosion  on  sheltered  areas  was 
not  serious  but  on  unsheltered,  steep  slopes 
there  were  indications  that  good  farming  was 
not  possible. 

We  studied  and  recorded  all  the  plants  we 
could  identify  on  the  plot.  Then  we  made  a 
few  special  studies  of  plants.  We  marked  off 


SIX  months  ago  I received  an  announce- 
ment of  the  second  Conservation  Labora- 
tory of  Ohio  State  University  to  be  held  at 
the  former  C.  C.  C.  camp  at  Zaleski,  Ohio. 
My  interest  was  aroused  as  I read  the  an- 
nouncement for  three  reasons.  First,  I could 
learn  about  the  teaching  of  conservation; 
second,  I could  receive  nine  college  credits; 
and  third,  it  would  cost  only  sixty-five  dol- 
lars for  the  six  weeks  course,  including  lodg- 
ing, meals  and  credit. 

Still  quite  curious,  I enrolled  at  Zaleski 
on  June  16th.  The  experience  I had  was 
more  pleasing  than  I had  anticipated.  My 
only  real  regret  was  that  every  teacher  in 
Pennsylvania  was  not  enjoying  this  experi- 
ence with  me.  Yes,  I went  to  the  Conserva- 
tion Laboratory  expecting  to  study  the  out- 
of-doors — little  did  I realize  what  that  was 
going  to  mean. 


I am  sure  that,  heretofore,  I have  been 
one  of  those  persons  who  LOOKED  but  did 
not  SEE.  As  I would  ride  along  the  highway 
or  walk  about  my  community  I would  notice 
the  usual  and  beautiful  things.  It  was  en- 
tirely an  esthetic  response.  Now  I find  my- 
self seeing  a greater  number  of  things  and 
finding  them  to  have  a different  meaning. 
The  picture  becomes  one  of  rocks,  soils 
water,  plants,  animals  and  the  varied  inter- 
relationships with  man.  My  thought  becomes 
one  of  Conservation — that  is,  is  man  so  utiliz- 
ing his  land  that  he  can  live  there  usefully 
and  most  happily. 

Many  times  I have  used  the  word  conser- 
vation. Many  times  I have  heard  or  read 
about  conservation.  Even  the  postal  depart- 
ment now  uses  this  word  in  the  company  of 
such  important  words  as  security,  education 
and  health  on  the  three  cent  postage  stamp. 


The  woodlands  around  Lake  Hope,  just  three  miles  from  Camp  Zaleski,  offered  many  oppor- 
tunities for  nature  study. 


Photos  by  C.  G.  Krieble 
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two  areas  ten  feet  square  to  study  in  detail 
the  herbaceous  or  annual  plants  and  seed- 
lings. One  area  was  at  the  lowest  elevation 
and  the  other  was  eighty-five  feet  higher. 
The  comparison  of  plants  indicate  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  soil.  We  made  actual  soil 
tests  at  these  points  and  found  the  lower 
elevation  to  be  very  acid  and  the  higher 
elevation  to  be  slightly  acid.  Along  the  side 
we  marked  off  a section  ten  feet  wide  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  our  plot  recording 
all  the  woody  plants.  In  this  study  we  noted 
the  correlation  between  the  kind  of  plants 
and  soils,  rocks,  slope,  light  and  moisture. 

As  it  is  true  of  children  so  it  was  true  of 
all  those  at  the  Conservation  Laboratory, 
living  animals  attract  the  most  attention.  We 
recorded  all  animals  and  birds  seen  on  the 
plot,  the  flight  range  of  the  birds  and  the 
nests  and  dens.  We  listened  to  the  bird  songs. 
We  studied  their  coloration  and  general 
shape.  We  noted  the  kinds  of  birds  that  live 
on  wooded  areas  generally  differ  from  those 
that  live  in  the  fields.  We  noted  the  dif- 
ference in  the  location  and  construction  of 
the  nests. 

To  enlarge  upon  the  knowledge  we  might 
gain  in  the  study  on  the  plot  a nature  trail 
and  a museum  were  developed  by  the  faculty 
and  students.  Here  it  was  possible  to  carry 
on  further  study  of  the  things  found  on  the 
plot  and  to  study  some  things  not  found  on 
the  plots.  The  nature  trail  and  museum  were 
both  attractive  and  interesting  and  imme- 
diately caught  the  attention  of  all  visitors. 
The  nature  trail  was  about  two  miles  around 
and  was  constructed  in  an  area  easy  to  travel 
and  abundant  with  interesting  nature  study. 
The  museum  was  in  a small  building  and 
contained  anything  that  might  be  lost  if  not 
gathered,  such  as  turtles,  snakes,  fungi, 
lichens,  mosses  and  nests.  On  the  walls  of 
the  museum  drawings,  charts  and  mounted 
specimens  were  displayed. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  not  all  the 
factors  of  conservation  to  be  studied  might 
be  found  at  any  given  place.  Although  Camp 
Zaleski  w as  rich  in  conditions  to  be  studied 
it  was  found  necessary  to  travel  in  motor 
caravans  to  a few  places  to  examine  the 
conditions  described  by  some  of  the  faculty 
or  visiting  lecturers.  In  this  way  we  studied 
various  types  of  soil,  drainage  and  methods 
of  farming  and  mining.  On  the  farms  we 
visited  or  saw  not  one  of  the  farmers  were 
willing  to  sell  any  of  their  top  soil.  It  would 
take  a fortune  to  buy  a few  tons.  Yet  by 
erosion,  especially  sheet  erosion  every  farmer 
is  losing  tons  of  top  soil  to  our  streams  each 
year.  Farming  practices  and  poor  observa- 
tion are  generally  responsible.  As  was  noted 
on  our  plot  study  erosion  always  was  accord- 
ing to  the  slope.  If  the  farmer  plowed  his 
field  according  to  the  contour,  he  will  be 
making  his  furrows  perpendicular  to  the 
slope  and  thus  offering  the  greatest  resistance 
to  erosion.  It  is  also  foolish,  as  we  found  on 
our  plots  to  farm  areas  with  a steep  slope. 
This  is  not  only  a study  in  science  but  also 
in  economics.  As  we  visited  with  the  people 
on  their  land  we  talked  about  the  things 


Above  are  the  directors  and  staff  of  Camp  Zaleski,  left  to  right,  Arthur  Harper  geology  and 
soils;  Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Hicks,  animal  geology;  Prof.  C.  F.  Moses,  geology  and  soils;  Dr.  A.  C. 
Bunco,  agriculture,  economics  and  sociology;  Dr.  Dwight  Moore,  plant  ecology;  and  O.  E.  Fink, 

director. 


they  did  and  how  they  lived.  In  this  way  we 
were  studying  economics  and  sociology.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  see  that  on  the  good  farm 
the  farmer  and  his  family  were  hard  workers, 
intelligent  and  they  knew  something  about 
economics  and  sociology  as  well.  The  records 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Service  show  where 
the  most  game  is  found.  As  we  studied  these 
records  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  a 
concentration  in  the  ringneck  pheasant  popu- 
lation in  the  areas  known  as  the  best  farm 
lands  or  lands  where  the  best  farming  meth- 
ods were  applied.  Land  vplue  and  land  use 
is  a serious  economic  problem  in  the  world 
today.  Wildlife  is  a means  of  determining 
these  economic  values. 

I have  said  before  and  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  faculty  at  the  Conservation  Labora- 
tory must  be  complimented  very  much  for 
stressing  the  interrelationships  of  all  living 
things.  It  is  generally  the  practice  for  a 
professor  to  stress  his  own  special  field  and 
just  about  forget  all  others.  This  was  far 


from  true  at  the  Conservation  Laboratory. 
Regardless  of  the  aspect  of  conservation  being 
studied  soil  and  water  were  given  first  im- 
portance. We  studied  how  poor  or  abandoned 
soil  is  constantly  being  reclaimed  by  pioneer 
plants.  The  roots  of  these  plants  act  as  check 
dams  and  hold  back  soil.  The  shade  of  the 
plants  keep  the  soil  cooler  and  more  moisture 
is  retained.  Plants  slow  up  the  beating  of 
the  rainfall  and  thus  help  to  protect  the  top 
soil.  The  roots  of  the  plants  make  the  soil 
porous  and  allows  the  moisture  to  soak  into 
the  earth.  The  shelter  and  food  offered  by 
the  plants  attract  insects  and  wildlife.  The 
insects  and  wildlife  burrowing  into  the  earth 
cause  it  to  be  more  porous.  Thus  greater 
quantities  of  moisture,  valuable  to  wildlife, 
plants  and  man,  are  retained.  The  pioneer 
plants  live  long  enough  to  make  room  for 
the  more  permanent  plants  that  grow  later. 
The  permanent  plants  grow  larger  and  shut 
out  the  sunlight  from  the  lower  pioneer 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


Numerous  excursions  to  farms  where  strip  cropping  was  practiced  contributed  much  to  the 
students  knowledge  of  modem  agriculture  methods. 
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Photo  Leo  K.  Couch 


Snowshoe  rabbit  near  Orono,  Maine. 


SIX  years  of  cooperative  research  in  wild- 
life management  problems  have  been 
completed.  In  the  period  1935-41,  units  have 
been  functioning  in  the  field  of  research, 
demonstration  and  education,  financially  sup- 
ported by  State  Game  and  Conservation  Com- 
missions, land-grant  colleges,  the  American 
Wildlife  Institute  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

The  units,  the  date  organized,  and  State 
supporting  institution,  are  as  follows: 

Virginia,  Sept.  9,  1935,  Virginia  Polytech. 
Inst.,  Blacksburg,  Va.  State  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  Richmond,  Va. 


Pennsylvania,  March  1,  1938,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  State  College,  Pa.  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Organization 

Each  cooperative  unit  is  organized  with  an 
administrative  committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  Game  and  Conser- 
vation Commissions,  the  college  or  university 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  who  pass 
upon  the  annual  budget,  program  of  work, 
employment  of  graduate  personnel  and  gen- 
eral policies  affecting  the  work  program.  A 
representative  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 


vice acts  as  the  leader,  carrying  out  detailed 
administrative  duties  connected  with  the 
technical  phases  of  the  unit’s  program.  The 
assistant  leader  represents  the  college  on  the 
education  and  training  program. 

Graduate  students  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  high  scholastic  ratings,  interest  in  the 
wildlife  field,  native  ability  and  the  usual 
requirements  of  character,  initiative,  common 
sense  and  honesty.  These  scholarships  are 
set  up  according  to  academic  requirements 
of  the  institution  at  which  the  unit  is  located, 
usually  carrying  a stipend  of  $600  to  $900  per 
annum.  About  half  the  time  required  for  a 
two-year  course  leading  to  a master’s  degree 
is  spent  on  some  field  problem. 

Student  assistants,  selected  from  under- 
graduates, are  employed  to  do  routine  work 
in  the  laboratory  and  field.  Help  is  given 
many  units  by  employees  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration. 

Departmental  heads  and  assistants  in  the 
colleges  contribute  their  services  on  field 
problems  closely  allied  with  their  major  in- 
terests, and  often  do  research  on  long  time 
projects.  Personnel  of  cooperating  game  and 
conservation  commissions  aid  in  the  field, 
through  determining  the  status  of  species  in 
their  localities,  aid  in  collection  of  specimens 
and  obtain  reports  from  landowners.  There 
are  over  200  persons  assisting  with  the  work 
of  the  ten  units. 

Specialized  Training 

Most  of  the  colleges  reserve  specialization 
until  the  basic  four  years  of  undergraduate 
work  have  been  completed.  Graduates  re- 
ceive their  advanced  wildlife  course  work 
the  first  year,  and  participate  in  seminars 
and  take  as  many  courses  as  possible  in  the 
related  fields  of  forestry  and  agriculture. 

Research  Projects 

The  objectives  of  the  research  program  are 
to  undertake  investigations  in  problems  of 


Oregon,  Sept.  21,  1935,  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege, Corvallis,  Oregon.  State  Game  Com- 
mission, Portland,  Oregon. 

Iowa,  Sept.  24,  1935,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa.  Iowa  State  Conservation  Com- 
mission, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Connecticut  (1935-1938),  Connecticut  State 
College,  Storrs,  Connecticut.  State  Board  of 
Fisheries  and  Game,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Alabama,  Oct.  24,  1935,  Alabama  Polytech- 
nic Inst.,  Auburn,  Alabama.  State  Department 
of  Conservation,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Utah,  Nov.  1,  1935,  Utah  State  College, 
Logan,  Utah.  State  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Texas,  Dec.  10,  1935,  Texas  A and  M.  Col- 
lege, College  Station,  Texas.  State  Game, 
Fish  and  Oyster  Com.,  Austin,  Texas. 

Maine,  Dec.  23,  1935,  University  of  Maine, 
Orono,  Maine.  Commissioner  of  Inland  Fish- 
eries and  Game,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Ohio,  April  9,  1936,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Division  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Missouri,  Nov.  1,  1937,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Columbia,  Missouri.  State  Conservation 
Commission,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

•Assistant  Chief.  Division  of  Wildlife  Research. 


Photo  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
“Barrens”,  Wildlife  Research  area  near  State  College,  Pa. 
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vildife  management,  assemble  factual  ma- 
;erial,  determine  practical  solutions  and  on 
arge  tracts  of  land  to  test  methods  developed 
n the  field  and  laboratory.  Types  of  projects 
leal  with  (1)  the  life  histories,  status  and 
nanagement  of  game  and  fur  species;  (2) 
and  management  practices  dealing  with  im- 
provements in  wildlife  habitat;  (3)  protective 
neasures  needed  for  proper  conservation  of 
;hese  species;  and  (4)  methods  of  utilization 
hat  will  maintain  satisfactory  game  and  fur 
mimal  populations.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
service  contributes  technically  to  these  pro- 
grams through  coordination  and  direction, 
md  through  the  help  of  various  sections  in 
;he  Division  of  Wildlife  Research  dealing 
vith  wildlife  surveys,  distribution  and  migra- 
ion  of  birds,  food  habits,  fur  resources  and 
lisease  investigations. 

The  wildlife  research  and  training  program 
las  been  of  primary  importance  in  assisting 
:he  Federal  Aid  to  the  States  wildlife  pro- 
gram, in  providing  factual  material  for  re- 
storation programs,  in  providing  trained  per- 
sonnel and  in  showing  a need  for  determining 
[he  current  status  and  numbers  of  various 
States’  important  wildlife. 


Photo  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Coleman  wild  turkey  brooder,  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  Virginia  Cooperative  Research  Unit. 


Research  Requirements 

Cooperative  wildlife  management  research 
requires  (1)  that  efforts  be  devoted  to  a 
solution  of  problems;  (2)  that  the  investigator 
have  basic  information  on  ecological  prin- 
ciples, a knowledge  of  essential  wildlife 
habits,  and  a practical  knowledge  of  various 
land  use  practices;  (3)  that  efforts  be  ex- 
tended to  develop  techniques  tending  to  in- 
crease and  sustain  wildlife  production  with 
a minimum  conflict  with  other  uses;  (4)  that 
the  investigator  be  able  to  weigh  carefully 
the  extent  that  human  activities  directly  or 
indirectly  conflict  with  wildlife  requirements; 
and  (5)  that  measures  determined  in  detailed 
experiments  can  be  applied  on  a large  scale 
with  the  sought  objectives  of  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  desirable  habitats. 

Problems  of  the  Wildlife  Manager 

A research  program  from  which  most  prac- 
tical benefits  are  to  be  derived  must  take 
into  account  the- private  landowners,  man- 


agers of  public  land  areas,  and  those  man- 
aging lands  where  wildlife  has  the  first 
priority.  The  owner  or  manager  of  lands  is 
faced  with  the  optimum  production  of  game 
and  fur  species  and  other  forms  that  con- 
tribute to  his  social,  recreational  and  aesthe- 
tic enjoyment,  and  to  a lesser  extent  such 
economic  benefits  as  he  is  able  to  accrue. 
Problems  which  confront  him  deal  with  pro- 
tection, maintenance  of  adequate  breeding 
stocks  and  supplying  sufficient  food  and 
cover,  in  the  proper  balance,  for  combina- 
tions of  the  many  species  to  be  encouraged. 

The  wildlife  manager  must  be  familiar 
with  the  Federal  and  State  protective  laws 
and  regulations,  the  need  for  refuges  and 
management  units.  He  is  faced  with  main- 
taining a constantly  changing  cover,  requir- 
ing as  near  a balanced  environment  as  the 
vegetative  region  will  afford.  He  has  the 
problem  of  integrating  the  more  economic 
uses  of  agricultural,  forest  and  range  lands 


with  wildlife  requirements;  problems  dealing 
with  mortality  caused  by  man-controlled 
factors  of  poaching,  use  of  land  development 
and  management  equipment,  fire,  predation; 
those  which  may  be  controlled  such  as  dis- 
ease and  parasites;  and  those  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  for  which  little  can  be 
done,  such  as  severe  changes  in  weather, 
drought  and  storms. 

Methods  must  be  determined  best  suited 
for  maintaining  yearly  populations,  and  the 
regulated  yield  through  hunting  and  trap- 
ping. 

Application  of  Research  Findings 

The  ultimate  goal  of  wildlife  management 
research  is  to  see  that  factual  material,  meth- 
ods and  technique  are  adopted  and  put  into 
practice  by  game  administrators,  landowners 
and  managers.  This  is  best  done  through  (1) 
publication  of  results  and  recommendations 
in  widely  distributed  bulletins,  proceedings 
and  current  periodicals;  (2)  setting  up  prac- 
tical demonstration  game  management  areas; 
(3)  Federal  aid  to  the  States  restoration  pro- 
jects; (4)  Soil  Conservation  Service  pro- 
grams; (5)  Federal  and  State  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  programs;  (6)  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  programs;  (7) 
Farm  Security  Administration  programs;  (8) 
annual  conferences,  wildlife  and  conservation 
schools;  (.9)  education  programs  in  the  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  collegiate  schools; 
and  (10)  the  work  of  private  conservation 
organizations,  national  and  state-wide  in 
scope. 


Photo  Leo  K.  Couch 


Objectives  in  Forest  and  Range  Wildlife 
Research 

Under  the  McSweeney-McNary  Forest  Re- 
search Act  of  1929,  research  is  being  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service 
and  other  agencies  at  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tions located  at  Ogden,  Utah;  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota; Missoula,  Montana;  Portland,  Oregon; 
Berkeley,  California;  Tucson,  Arizona;  and 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


Peccary  Investigations. — Texas  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit. — Aransas  Wildlife  Refuge. 
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“Here  the  matins  call  of  the  automobile  is  often 
heard. “ 


FROM  my  home  to  the  heart  of  metro- 
politan Philadelphia  stretch  eleven  miles 
of  houses,  their  continuity  broken  only  by 
an  occasional  golf  course  or  park.  In  the 
other  direction,  away  from  the  city,  there 
are  more  homes.  These  are  not  so  close  to- 
gether and  small  farms  are  found  between 
the  various  suburban  building  developments, 
but  it  is  still  a populous  area. 

Here,  you  would  say  offhand,  is  the  least 
likely  place  in  the  State  to  encounter  wild- 
life other  than  the  night  club  or  roadside 
tavern  variety.  This  is  the  wilderness  of  a 
big  city.  Here  the  mating  call  of  the  auto- 
mobile is  often  heard,  a gentle  “boop!  boop!” 
when  one  car  signals  its  approach  to  an- 
other, or  a screaming  challenge  from  brake- 
bands as  rivals  meet  where  trails  cross. 

These  trails  (commonly  called  highways  or 
roads  by  the  natives  of  this  wilderness)  are 
far  superior  to  any  the  Indians  had.  They 
have  nice  hard  surfaces  of  macadam  or  con- 
crete. Beside  many  of  them  run  twin  bands 
of  steel  which  are  the  trails  for  other  in- 
digenous animals  known  as  high  speed  trol- 
ley cars.  The  high  speed  trolley  animals  rush 
back  and  forth  on  their  trails,  day  and  night, 
whistling  gaily  and  feeding  upon  a single, 
vinelike  growth  suspended  above  their 
tracks. 

Some  animals  in  this  wilderness  of  the  city 
live  an  underground  life,  ducking  into  miles- 
long  burrows  when  frightened.  They  are 
called  subways.  Others,  known  as  elevateds, 
live  a strange  sort  of  arboreal  life,  running 

♦Sports  Writer,  Philadelphia  Record. 


“The  high  speed  trolley  animals  rush  back  and 
forth  on  their  trails." 


along  tracks  suspended  above  the  city.  An- 
other burrowing  species  called  the  steam 
shovel  is  forever  digging  holes  in  the  ground 
m and  around  the  city. 

You  wouldn’t  think  ordinary  small  game 
could  live  in  company  with  such  extraordin- 
ary fauna  as  automobiles,  trolley  cars,  sub- 
ways and  elevated  lines;  but  I would  stack 
this  section  against  any  in  the  State  for 
variety  in  game — yes,  and  for  quantity,  too. 

Within  sight  and  sound  of  the  metropolitan 
hurly-burly  can  be  found  nearly  every  ani- 
mal and  bird  common  to  the  State  with  a 
few  exceptions  such  as  bear  and  beavers.  A 
circle  drawn  to  encompass  all  land  twenty 
miles  in  any  direction  from  the  outside  limits 
of  Philadelphia  would  include  a wildlife  area 
which  would  amaze  anyone  who  has  never 
bothered  to  leave  the  main  highways  and  see 
for  himself. 

In  this  radius  there  are  rabbits,  foxes,  mink, 
muskrats,  squirrels,  woodchucks,  pheasants, 
ducks,  crows,  opossum,  raccoons,  some  quail, 
skunks,  even  a few  deer,  living  next  door  to 
the  millions  of  human  beings  in  the  area. 

Here,  too,  is  accidental  proof  (not  that  is 
needed)  that  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission’s establishment  of  game  refuges  can’t 
help  but  guarantee  the  continued  existence 
forever  of  wildlife  in  the  State.  In  this  region 
there  are  thousands  of  “game  refuges” — places 
where  hunting  is  prohibited  by  landowners 
or  by  the  proximity  of  dwelling  places.  They 
aren’t  State  refuges,  but  they  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

In  twenty  minutes  I can  drive  from  my 
home  to  the  heart  of  downtown  Philadelphia. 
In  five  minutes  I can  be  along  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  as  remote  from  the  city  as  though  it 
were  in  the  mountains. 

As  remote,  that  is,  if  you  can  dull  your 
ears  to  the  sound  of  traffic  which  is  always 
audible.  The  traffic  noises,  however,  usually 
are  just  a faint  mumble,  a background  for 
the  sounds  of  the  wilderness  which  exists 
along  the  stream.  This  wilderness  starts  a 
few  feet  from  the  bridges  which  carry  the 
many  highways  across  the  creek. 

The  kingfisher  resents  your  intrusion  here, 
cursing  horribly  as  he  flies  away,  making  as 
much  racket  as  a fishwife.  Less  disturbed  by 
human  visitors  are  the  shitepokes  (inelegant 
name  for  an  inelegant,  ungainly  bird  which 
take  to  flight  only  when  they  must.)  Over- 
head squirrels  are  gray  shadows  racing  along 
tree  limbs.  They  also  know  how  to  swear. 
An  occasional  groundhog,  surprised  by  your 
sudden  appearance,  runs  with  its  rolling  gait 
to  the  sanctuary  of  a burrow.  Rabbits  are 
seldom  seen  in  the  jungle  of  weeds  and 
briars,  but  can  be  heard. 

Here  and  there  fields  come  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  stream.  Pheasants  abound  in 
them,  as  plentiful  here  as  any  other  place 
in  the  State.  Quail  are  seldom  encountered, 
but  once  in  a while  a “covey”  of  two  or  three 
will  explode  right  at  your  feet — if  one  can 
call  several  a covey.  They  are  the  only  birds 
common  to  the  area  which  do  not  thrive  next 
door  to  man. 

There  are  deer  (that’s  right,  deer)  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  this  stream.  Game  Protector 


“Another  burrowing  species  called  the  steam  shovel 
is  forever  digging  holes  in  the  ground." 

Blair  J.  Davis  tells  me  there  are  sixteen  deer 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  in  Delaware 
County.  I have  never  been  fortunate  enough 
to  see  them,  but  friends  have  while  hunting 
or  fishing.  No  one  hunts  for  them,  of  course. 

The  stream  itself  contains  its  varied  forms 
of  wildlife.  Around  any  bend  might  be  wild 
ducks.  Examination  of  the  banks  will  reveal 
muskrat  holes  and  slides.  Tracks  show  that 
mink  are  not  uncommon.  Trapping  is  a 
fairly  profitable  occupation  along  the  creek, 
although  there  are  as  many  trap  thieves,  it 
seems,  as  there  are  wild  animals. 

Less  common  are  ’coons  in  this  particular 
area,  but  the  wooded  stretches  near  the  creek 
contain  many  opossums.  This  is  near  the  fox- 
hunting country  around  Philadelphia  and 
foxes  are  plentiful — so  plentiful  that  they  are 
a constant  source  of  friction  between  gunners 
and  fox-hunters. 

All  this,  remember,  is  only  a few  minutes 
from  downtown  Philadelphia.  If  one  could 
climb  a high  enough  tree  he  could  see  plainly 
the  skyscrapers  of  the  central  city. 

This  abundance  of  wildlife  is  due  to  one 
thing — the  “game  refuges”  mentioned.  For 
each  plot  of  ground  where  hunting  is  allowed 
there  is  another  where  gunning  is  prohibited. 
Consequently  the  small  game  always  has  a 


“In  five  minutes  I can  be  along  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  as  remote  from  the  city  as  though  it  were 
in  the  mountains  ...  if  you  can  (lull  your  ears 
to  the  sound  of  traffic. 
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“For  some  reason  the  air  seems  to  be  full  of 
flying  shot  most  of  the  time.’* 

place  of  refuge  in  hunting  season.  If  these 
accidental  refuges  did  not  exist  a horde  of 
gunners  from  Philadelphia  would  descend 
upon  the  outlying  districts  and  sweep  them 
bare  in  one  or  two  seasons. 

There  is  good  gunning  around  Philadelphia, 
however,  for  those  who  will  seek  it.  I have 
two  friends  whose  work  prevents  them  from 
making  any  trips  away  from  home  in  gunning 
season,  but  they  get  their  share  of  woodcocks, 
pheasants,  rabbits  and  ducks  by  going  hunt- 
ing in  the  mornings  just  outside  of  Philadel- 
phia. Most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  their  duck 
hunting  which  is  always  done  along  streams 
to  catch  those  stragglers  from  the  big  flights 
which  seem  to  prefer  creeks. 

Duck  hunting  and  rail  shooting  is  fairly 
good  along  the  busy  Delaware  River.  Hog 
Island  in  the  Delaware  (made  famous  by 
World  War  I shipbuilding)  once  provided 
excellent  duck  hunting  practically  in  the 
heart  of  Philadelphia  and  the  ducks  still  rest 
there  on  their  migratory  flights.  They  are 
abundant,  too,  on  the  river  marshes  below 
Hog  Island  and  here,  also,  are  many  rails 
and  first  class  muskrat  trapping  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  industrial  clamor  of  the  river 
immediately  below  Philadelphia. 

There  is,  believe  it  or  not,  hunting  right 
inside  the  county  limits  of  Philadelphia.  This 


4 ‘Sometimes,  too,  I think  there  most  be  a skunk 
under  every  garage,  judging  by  the  smell.” 


is  possible  because  the  environs  include  a 
northeastern  section  which  is  still  half- 
country, half -city.  However,  it  is  worth  your 
life  to  hunt  on  the  acres  open  in  this  area. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  the  air  seems  to  be 
full  of  flying  shot  most  of  the  time. 

North  of  the  city  is  some  of  the  best 
pheasant  country  in  the  State,  but  it  is  a 
heavily-hunted  district. 

Of  all  the  animals  which  thrive  next  door 
to  man,  rabbits  and  skunks  seem  to  do  best. 
The  small  suburban  town  in  which  I live  is 
quite  solidly  built  up.  There  are  many  lawns 
but  few  fields,  yet  there  are  more  rabbits  in 
it  than  in  most  country  regions  of  comparable 
size.  They  live  in  the  hedges  and  occasional 
berry  patches.  Sometimes,  too,  I think  there 
must  be  a skunk  under  every  garage,  judging 
by  the  smell  and  the  ones  seen  on  the  roads, 
victims  of  automobiles. 

One  night  last  winter  I walked  two  blocks 
from  the  trolley  to  my  home  and  witnessed  a 
minor  miracle  which  revealed  how  abundant 
rabbits  really  are  in  this  built-up  section. 

A light  snow  had  been  falling,  but  it  stop- 
ped a few  minutes  before  I got  off  the  trolley. 
The  ground  was  covered  by  a level  blanket 
of  white  perhaps  half  an  inch  deep.  I thought 
I saw  tracks  in  the  darker  sections  of  the 
street,  but  when  the  first  electric  street  light 
was  reached  the  snow  told  an  amazing  story. 

There  were  hundreds  of  rabbit  tracks.  They 
were  everywhere,  on  the  sidewalks,  on  the 
street,  around  shrubs,  even  on  the  porch  of 
my  house  where  snow  had  blown  in.  Now 
one  rabbit  can  make  a lot  of  tracks  in  a short 
time,  but  that  couldn’t  account  for  the  hun- 
dreds that  were  visible.  The  snow  had  stop- 
ped falling  only  a few  minutes  before  and 
yet  there  were  fresh  tracks  on  almost  every 
square  foot  of  its  surface. 

Perhaps  the  rabbits  of  the  neighborhood 
suddenly  went  crazy  and  came  out  and 
danced  on  the  new-fallen  snow.  Maybe  they 
had  a convention  and  called  in  delegates  from 
other  sections.  Possibly  they  just  liked  to 
see  how  many  tracks  they  could  create. 

Last  spring  I watched  a rabbit  drive  at 
Springfield,  another  built-up  populous  sec- 
tion. The  drive  was  held  to  capture  the  rab- 
bits and  plant  them  at  some  spot  open  to 
public  hunting  and  it  was  astonishing  to  see 
the  incredible  number  of  rabbits  that  came 
bounding  through  the  grass  ahead  of  the 
beaters. 

Best  example,  perhaps,  of  the  abundance 
of  wildlife  just  a whoop  and  a holler  from 
the  heart  of  Philadelphia  is  an  incident  wit- 
nessed at  Springfield  Reservoir  where  there 
are  strict  rules  against  hunting. 

Some  wild  ducks  live  the  year  ’round  on 
this  lake.  One  day  this  year  a hen  duck  was 
seen  with  her  brood  of  young  ones  near  the 
shore.  She  didn’t  notice  a red  fox  which 
crept  through  the  grasses  until  he  reached 
the  water’s  edge,  but  neither  did  she  swim 
any  closer  to  the  shore  with  her  brood.  It 
was  an  impasse  for  the  fox. 

The  fox,  averse  to  entering  the  water, 
nevertheless  decided  to  try  it  because  the 
ducklings  were  a tempting  bill  of  fare.  He 
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“Perhaps  "the  rabbits  of  the  neighborhood  suddenly 
went  crazy  and  came  out  and  danced  on  the  new- 
fallen  snow.’’ 


leaped  and  started  to  splash  through  the  shal- 
low water. 

The  mother  duck  raised  an  unearthly 
clamor  and  thrashed  with  her  wings  at  the 
fox  while  the  ducklings  started  to  swim 
away.  In  the  woods  nearby  the  alarm  cry 
of  crows  could  be  heard  and  in  about  two 
shakes  their  black  bodies  poured  out  of  the 
trees. 

The  crows  made  straight  for  the  battling 
fox  and  duck  and  pitched  in  on  the  duck’s 
side,  darting  down  to  peck  at  the  embarrassed 
fox.  It  proved  too  much  for  Br’er  Fox.  He 
couldn’t  stand  the  indignity,  turned  on  his 
tail,  bowed  his  head  under  the  feathered 
storm  and  ran  away. 

If  such  wildlife  can  exist  side  by  side  with 
man  in  a big  city  section  because  posted  and 
other  private  land  provides  protection,  Penn- 
sylvania is  certain  to  progress  favorably  year 
after  year  toward  better  hunting  through  the 
State  Game  Refuge  plan.  This  didn’t  start 
out  to  be  any  brief  for  game  refuges,  but  the 
idea  that  protected  land  in  the  Philadelphia 
district  is  comparable  on  a small  scale  to 
statewide  game  refuges  sort  of  wormed  its 
way  in. 

There  is  just  one  trouble  with  the  “refuges” 
around  Philadelphia.  There  are  a few  too 
many  of  them  and  they  are  breeding  a bump- 
er crop  of  an  undesirable  animal  known  as 
the  “No  Gunning”  or  “No  Hunting”  sign.  Its 
name  differs  slightly,  but  it  lives  on  trees  and 
fence  posts. 

Apparently  the  “No  Gunning”  sign  is  a 
prolific  animal,  bearing  several  huge  litters 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 


“I  don’t  like  the  way  it  snarls  at  you  from  a tree.” 
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fey  CrduUn  f).  feecheb 


IT  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  the 
sensations  of  hunting  a variety  of  the 
“fur  and  feather”  classified  as  game  in 
these  United  States  and  Canada;  and  with 
this  experience  behind  me  (and  more,  per- 
haps, yet  to  come)  I do  not  think  that 
any  one  species  can  be  rated  above  the 
other  m regard  to  its  value  as  an  incentive 
for  the  sporting  bloods.  Big  game  hunt- 
ing, which  popularly  includes  that  group 
of  animals  large  enough  to  offer  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  to  the  hunter,  seems  to 
evoke  a considerable  blood  tingle  for  those 
who  annually  spew  a hail  of  high-powered 
ammunition  from  the  highest  and  iciest 
crags  to  the  flatest,  most  wind  swept  prai- 
ries. 

It  is  true  that  big-game  hunting  requires 
a certain  amount  of  careful  thinking:  to  a 
degree  the  hunter  matches  wits  with  his 
prey.  On  the  other  hand,  our  small  game 
is  mainly  pursued  with  the  assistance  of 
good  dogs  (which  is  also  true  of  many 
species  of  big-game).  I have  struggled 
over  ridges  and  through  sucking,  clutch- 
ing bogs  of  New  Brunswick;  I have  swel- 
tered in  the  heat  of  cacti-studded,  dry,  air- 
still  Coahuila — and  in  both  places  have 
bagged  my  trophies.  Yet,  the  thrill  that 
was  there  isn’t  the  same  thrill  I experi- 
ence >n  the  deep  south  when,  with  a slow- 
moving,  lazy-of-speech  darky,  I hunt  the 
dark-skinned  gourmet’s  supreme  delicacy 
— the  opossum.  I undergo  still  another 
flight  of  feeling  when  I listen  to  deep- 
throated  ’coon  hounds  in  the  night;  wheth- 
er it  be  in  Tennessee,  Virginia,  or  Mary- 
land. There  comes  another  heart-felt  satis- 
faction when  in  the  brisk  November  morn’ 
a churtle-voiced  beagle  drives  a bouncing 
cottontail  within  range  of  my  shotgun. 
Our  native  white-tailed  deer  can  hardly 
be  classified  as  big-game.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  I believe  the  mule  deer  of  the 
southwest  should  definitely  be  listed  under 
the  category  of  big-game.  Certainly  there 
are  few  species  in  the  big-game  listing 
that  can  cause  a man  to  experience  such 
emotional  conflicts  as  those  evoked  by  a 
finely  racked  white-tailed  buck. 

There  are,  naturally,  associations  with 
various  species  of  game  and  memories  of 


particular  hunts  that  persist  in  recalling 
themselves  to  an  outdoor  lover’s  fireside 
dreams.  The  open-fireplace  scene  has  long 
ago  assumed  the  hackneyed  and  somewhat 
trite  introduction  to  the  mulling  over  of 
thoughts,  yet  it  is  in  all  reality  the  one 
spot  where  a true  lover  of  the  outdoor 
life  drifts  into  recollection’s  enchanting 
clutch.  I have,  before  a fireplace,  sprawled 
at  ease,  puffing  with  abandonment  on  an 
old  pipe,  dreamed  away  the  hours  of  the 
present  into  oblivion  before  the  wide- 
flung  brush  that  painted  huge  canvases 
of  memories. 

Once  again  I am  a lad,  a country  lad 
with  a wide-eyed  stare,  a curious  stare. 
I can  see  the  countryside  silver-dusted 
with  frost.  The  pumpkins  flatly  round  and 
shadowed  by  the  trylon  shocks.  Along  the 
brook  down  by  the  woods  (inevitable  that 
every  farm  has  its  patch  of  woods)  per- 
simmon trees,  with  a breath  of  frost  gilded 
on  the  close  grain  of  bark,  stretch  slender 
leaf-barren  branches  heavy  with  sun-gold 
and  frost-ripe  fruit.  I walk  under  the  per- 
simmon trees,  now  and  then  rubbing  frost 
from  a fallen  and  split  fruit.  It  is  sweet 
on  my  tongue  and  the  seeds  are  flat  and 
smooth.  This  is  the  range  of  the  opossum 
and  I look  forward  for  night  to  come. 
With  night’s  cloak  laced  tightly  over  the 
farm  lands  I’ll  walk  across  the  com  fields, 
across  the  pasture,  my  lantern  swinging 
freely,  down  through  the  cutting  and  over 
to  the  shack  where  old  Sam  will  be 
waiting. 

And  just  as  I had  planned  while  I suck- 
ed the  sweetness  from  the  frost-ripe  per- 
simmons, I came  to  old  Sam’s  shack.  Sam 
smiled  his  toothless  grin  and  his  eyes 
twinkled  in  the  light  of  the  lantern.  He 
unchained  Nip,  the  bony -hipped  hound, 
and  a moment  later  we  were  off  toward 
the  woods  and  the  brook.  Nip  froliced 
about,  stretching  the  stiffness  out  of  his 
skinny  body,  then  loped  off  into  the  dark- 
ness. We  came  to  the  rail  fence  and 
thereon  perched,  waiting  for  the  drift  of 
Nip’s  throbbing  music.  For  a long  time  we 
wondered;  and  I,  the  lad  bom  with  the 
soil-grip  in  my  veins,  wondered  if  maybe 
Nip  had  not  circled  back  to  the  shack  and 
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crawled  into  his  straw-lined  barrel  and  was 
even  at  this  time  fast  asleep.  Still  we  waited. 
Somewhere  off  in  the  woods  a screech  owl 
quavered  its  terror-laden  call  to  the  fearful 
mice  scurrying  about  the  corn  shocks.  Then 
it  came. 

It  came  from  far  off  and  it  was  good  to 
hear.  It  was  hot-pulsed  with  rhythm  and 
it  was  drawing  closer.  We  sat  and  listened. 
Old  Sam  mumbled  and  shook  his  head  and 
shifted  restlessly.  I remembered  the  persim- 
mon trees  and  the  sweet  fruit.  I remembered 
brown-roasted  opossum  in  a bed  of  yams. 
And  Nip  drove  closer. 

He  was  coming  along  the  brook.  Then  for 
a second  he  was  quiet.  The  night  was  like 
a blanket  muffling  out  all  sounds.  But  it 
burst  loose  again,  a rising  throbbing  cres- 
cendo of  sound;  and  old  Sam  and  I were  off 
the  fence  and  running  toward  the  brook. 
Once  I stumbled  and  cold  water  soaked  my 
dungarees.  I didn’t  mind.  I got  up  and  was 
off  again. 

We  were  there.  Nip  leaping  against  the 
slim-boled  persimmon  and  way  up  top,  per- 
ched in  a slender  crotch,  was  the  opossum, 
his  tail  twisted  tightly  about  a thin  limb. 
Up  I went,  skinning  my  shins  and  tearing 
the  skin  on  my  hands.  Up,  up,  and  up  until 
I was  just  under  him  and  the  limbs  were 
bending  under  my  weight.  I shook.  He  hung 
on.  I shook  harder  and  down  he  went.  I 
heard  him  hit  the  ground  with  a soft,  plump- 
ing sound  and  Nip  was  on  him  but  old  Sam 
beat  him  off  and  held  the  opossum  high. 

We  walked  back  toward  the  shack,  Sam 
switching  the  opossum  from  hand  to  hand, 
the  rat-like  tail  tight  in  his  fist.  I let  Nip 
strain  at  the  rope,  it  was  good  to  feel  him 
tug  so.  The  opossum  hunt  was  over.  The 
game  was  small  but  persimmon-fat,  and  the 
yams  were  big  and  yellow. 

I filled  my  pipe  again  and  shortly  thought 
back  to  a day  in  New  Brunswick.  Even  as 
I thought  of  the  day,  I wondered  if  the  deer 
I killed  had  provided  more  sport  than  the 
opossum  of  my  kid  days.  I didn’t  think  so. 

We  had  been  in  the  woods,  deep  in  the 
woods  where  the  Cains  river  coursed  its 
glistening  way.  Deer,  bear,  moose  were  our 
aim.  Now  there  are  some  that  hold  that  the 
female  of  the  species  should  never  fall  be- 
fore a sportsman’s  gun.  That  this  is  a false 
sentimentality  has  long  ago  been  proven. 
If  no  does  were  killed  there  would  be,  in 
time,  no  rack  bedecked  bucks  to  be  seen. 
There  can  be  no  unbalance — no  preponder- 
ance of  male  over  female  if  the  specie  is  to 
endure.  It  has  been  proven.  New  Brunswick 
authorities  recognized  this,  just  as  Pennsyl- 
vania did.  I met  a buck  and  a doe  way  back 
in  the  New  Brunswick  woods.  There  was 
an  old  guide  with  me  who  had  passed  his 
three  score  and  ten — an  old  weather-beaten 
Canadian  woodsman  who  idled  his  spare  time 
away  by  reading  the  classics.  No  man  who 
ever  hunted  with  him  failed  to  send  him 
some  copy  of  a classical  work  in  literature 
when  once  again  he  was  back  in  machine- 
age  civilization.  With  such  a companion  I 
garnered  a new  enjoyment  of  the  out-of- 
doors.  His  philosophy  was  of  purity,  and 
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untainted  with  unnatural  desires  sprung  from 
human  ingenuity  in  the  stampede  toward  in- 
dustrial progress.  We  were  stalking,  the 
weather  was  dry,  the  leaves  rattled  like 
paper,  the  twigs  were  brittle  and  snapped 
sharply.  Below  us  the  river  coursed  its  way 
and  the  sun  glinted  coldly  on  its  roily  sur- 
face. If  there  was  game,  I reasoned,  it  would 
be  well  warned  of  our  coming.  But  a buck 
and  doe  were  curious  and  therein  was  the 
taking  of  the  trophy. 

We  came  out  on  an  old  tote  road,  long 
forsaken  by  the  loggers.  But  we  stepped  back 
off  the  road  quickly.  The  two  of  them,  the 
buck  and  the  doe,  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  less  than  a hundred  yards  away.  I shook 
with  emotion.  My  hands  trembled.  It  wasn’t 
buck  fever — it  was  the  thrill  experienced 
with  the  sudden  finding  of  the  unexpected. 
I edged  back  toward  the  road,  my  gun  half- 
way to  my  shoulder.  The  buck  was  no  longer 
there.  The  doe,  though,  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  old  logging  road,  her  head 
high — a very  proud  noble  picture  indeed.  A 
.303  Savage  195  gr.,  soft  point  carries  a ter- 
rific wallop,  but  still  I didn’t  pull  trigger. 
Old  Frank  nudged  me.  I glanced  at  him. 
He  was  smiling,  his  usually  calm  eyes  were 
a-sparkle  with  excitement.  I aimed  and 
pulled  trigger.  With  one  startled  bound  the 
doe  hit  the  thick  stuff  alongside  the  road. 
We  ran  toward  the  spot  where  she  had 
plunged  from  sight.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
go  far,  she  was  down  and  dead!  It  was  the 
first  time  I had  ever  shot  a doe,  it  was  a 
legal  kill,  but  I didn’t  seem  to  relish  the 
thought  that  her  coat  would  make  a nice 
throw-over  for  the  parlor  settee.  Old  Frank 
smiled  and  shook  his  head  wisely.  “Why  pick 
on  the  bucks  all  the  time,”  he  offered;  and 
I felt  better,  even  elated  as  we  headed  back 
for  camp  with  our  kill. 

One  more  quick  recall  before  the  fireside. 
One  more  rebuke  of  the  opinion  that  big- 
game  offers  all  the  real  sport.  This  was  down 
in  the  shore  country  of  Virginia,  way  down 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Del-Mar-Va  penin- 
sula. Tom  had  bought  himself  a ’coon  hound. 
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The  day  the  hound  arrived  most  of  Crad- 
dockville  was  on  hand  to  see  him.  He  had 
had  a long  trip — from  somewhere  in  the 
Smoky  Mountain  region  of  Tennessee,  in  fact 
his  name  was  Smoky.  Now  admittedly  Smoky 
isn’t  much  of  a name  for  a big.  bony  black 
and  tan.  He  didn’t  look  too  ambitious  either. 
I wondered  how  he’d  fare  in  some  of  the  salt 
marshes  near  the  Chesapeake’s  shores,  and 
mentally  noted  that  he  was  in  for  a licking 

We  tried  him  out  one  night  when  the 
only  part  of  the  moon  that  was  to  be  seen 
was  a thin,  cold,  crescent  sliver  frequently 
obscured  by  racing  clouds.  Before  the  night 
was  over  the  fame  of  Smoky  was  to  start  its 
eventual  spread  up  and  down  the  peninsula. 
He  found  ’coon.  He  carried  them  far  out 
and  away  and  he  brought  them  back  and 
treed  them.  He  not  only  treed  them  up  lofty 
swamp  oaks  but  he  sent  one  scurrying  up 
to  the  roof  of  a hay  barrack.  The  voice  of 
Smoky  came  to  us  from  deep  within  the  salt 
marshes;  it  was  flung  back  to  us  from  the 
distant  shores  of  the  Chesapeake;  it  came  to 
our  ears  from  the  wooded  acres;  it  sounded 
the  resounding  song  of  “treed”  and  with  the 
first  early  streaks  of  dawn  paling  the  dark- 
ness we  called  Smoky  in  and  headed  back 
toward  Craddockville.  Tired,  wet,  foot-sore, 
but  joyous  knowing  that  at  last  we  had  a 
’coon  hound  that  was  a ’coon  hound. 

Is  a beech-nut  feeding  black  bear  more 
sport,  more  thrill  providing  than  a ’coon  hunt 
with  a dog  like  Smoky?  Is  a moose  crash- 
ing through  alder  thickets  more  alluring  to 
sporting  blood  than  a white-tail  bounding 
over  a fallen  log?  Is  a tail-lashing  puma 
more  pure  fun  than  hunting  opossum  on  a 
moon-lit  night  when  the  frosty  earth  crunches 
underfoot?  I don’t  know.  I’ve  mulled  it 
over,  I’ve  talked  it  over,  and  I’ve  dreamed 
about  it.  Only — well,  when  thinking  back 
over  days  passed  I always  think  about  the 
small  game;  somehow  there’s  more  of  the 
emotional  element  to  it.  Maybe  I’m  wrong, 
maybe  someday,  before  the  fireplace.  I’ll 
think  at  length  about  a rearing  Kodiak  or  a 
lumbering  grizzly. 


Mrs.  Marguerite  Langh  shot  this  deer  in  Cameron  County  at  225  yards  with  a .35  Remington  rifle. 
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RECENTLY  compiled  game  kill  reports 
indicate  that  the  ruffed  grouse  is  still 
very  much  in  evidence  throughout  much  of 
its  range.  Indeed,  in  Ohio  where  the  species 
reached  a low  ebb  this  sterling  American  is 
making  one  of  its  characteristically  game 
comebacks.  In  Pennsylvania  where  the  an- 
nual total  game  kill  is  reckoned  in  the  thou- 
sands of  tons,  it  was  fourth  in  rank  of  in- 
dividual pieces  of  game  bagged.  That  was 
in  1939.  This  record  was  bettered  only  by  the 
fecund  cottontail,  the  squirrel  clan  and  the 
heavily  stocked  Chinaman.  Yet,  all  this  in 
spite  of  conditions  which  a few  years  ago 
were  considered  well-nigh  fatal  to  the  very 
existence  of  our  most  picturesque  and  roman- 
ticized game  bird. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  costly  experi- 
mentation that  many  of  the  states  are  con- 
ducting with  numbers  of  imported  species 
demanding  highly  specialized  environmental 
conditions.  It  is  only  necessary  to  peruse  pub- 
licized statistics  to  get  an  idea  of  the  money 
that  has  been  and  is  being  sunk  in  attempts 
to  acclimatize  the  chukar  in  certain  states 
where  it  does  not  have  a Chinaman’s  chance. 

It  seems  that  our  grouse  positively  thrives 
under  adversity.  However,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  if  the  sums  being  expended  on  foreigners 
were  utilized  to  improve  our  grouse  environ- 
ment we  would  have  unparalleled  shooting. 


The  factors  affecting  our  grouse  population 
run  an  amazing  gamut.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  factors  is  cover.  In  those 
few  states  where  the  deer  feed  problem  is 
serious,  the  depletion  of  ground  cover  in  the 
wooded,  mountain  areas  has  in  most  cases  af- 
fected the  status  of  the  grouse. 

Several  sections  in  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania where  I have  consistently  hunted  for 
more  than  a decade,  may  serve  as  examples. 
Briefly,  my  observations  may  be  summarized 
thusly:  The  number  of  birds  has  fluctuated 
very  slightly.  Further,  the  variations  were 
for  the  most  part  purely  of  a local  nature. 
For  example,  in  the  Big  Salmon  district  near 
Marienville  in  Forest  County,  there  has  been 
a steady  decline  until  now  only  a few  strays 
are  encountered.  On  the  other  hand,  up 
around  Blue  Jay  Creek,  several  miles  to  the 
north,  their  numbers  have  remained  prac- 
tically unaffected.  I might  add  that  both  of 
these  places  have  been  seriously  denuded  of 
the  vital  ground  cover  by  large  deer  herds. 

Northwest  of  Marienville,  over  in  Warren 
County,  some  thirty  miles  away,  the  nominal 
grouse  population  in  the  vicinity  of  Caldwell 
and  Pine  Creeks  has  remained  unchanged. 
This  in  spite  of  excellent  food  conditions, 

Up  in  New  Hampshire,  where  the  deer 
problem  does  not  enter  into  the  situation, 
partridge  are  said  to  be  still  plentiful  in 


most  sections.  Of  course,  they  have  almost 
completely  quit  some  sections  in  preference 
for  others.  In  this  they  were  probably  in- 
fluenced by  the  encroachment  of  man  rather 
than  by  a depleted  food  supply. 

The  hurricane  which  ravaged  much  of  the 
state  was  a blessing  so  far  as  grouse  are  con- 
cerned. An  abundant  food  supply  is  assured 
for  years  to  come.  Succulent  new  growth 
resulting  in  luxuriant  ground  cover  will  per- 
sist for  a long  time. 

In  the  eastern  end  of  the  state,  in  those 
scattered  but  excellent  covers  back  of  Dover 
and  west  of  Durham,  centering  up  in  around 
Nottingham,  partridge  in  numbers  are  still 
present.  In  western  New  Hampshire  it  is  still 
fairly  abundant  although  it  is  being  driven 
farther  back  into  more  isolated  areas.  Late 
last  summer  I flushed  four  grouse  in  a wood- 
land located  less  than  a mile  from  a city  of 
14,000.  The  magnificent  mixed  forests  of  the 
north  offer  grand  shooting. 

These  two  contrasting  states  so  far  as  con- 
ditions are  concerned,  are  typical  of  most 
others  throughout  the  range  of  the  bird. 
Naturally,  I am  alluding  only  to  general  con- 
ditions. 

Summarily,  if  the  grouse  can  adequately 
maintain  itself  despite  the  tremendous  handi- 
caps imposed  upon  it,  why  not  give  it  a 
break  and  correct  or  maintain  the  one  thing 
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that  is  most  vital  to  its  existence?  Specific- 
ally, improve  or  perpetuate  its  food  supply. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  intelligently  ap- 
plying the  same  principles  and  methods  as 
are  now  employed  in  maintaining  forest  crops 
of  far  less  intrinsic  value. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  game  of- 
ficials (usually  through  the  urgings  of  sports- 
men’s groups),  will  attempt  to  introduce 
game  birds  entirely  foreign  to  a country 
when  they  already  possess  natives  which 
with  a little  help  could  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion of  increased  hunting,  restricted  range, 
etc. 

Certainly,  the  ringneck  pheasant  has  done 
heroic  work  in  lessening  the  burden  ordinarly 
assumed  by  native  game.  However,  survey 
the  figures.  In  states  where  conditions  are 
suitable  the  stocking  of  these  birds  runs  into 
prodigious  numbers.  The  pheasant  has  play- 
ed an  important  part  in  curtailing  the  drain 
on  grouse.  Still,  this  does  not  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  grouse  bag  in  many  states  in 
recent  years  has  been  steadily  growing;  more 
than  doubled  in  some  cases.  Yet,  how  much 
is  spent  on  stocking  it?  Has  anything  been 
done  to  improve  its  habitat? 

Ten  years  ago  the  grouse  covers  of  Forest 
County  were  models  of  biological  balance. 
Deer  were  there  in  reasonable  numbers. 
Snowshoe  rabbits  were  common  while  grouse 
were  positively  numerous.  Of  course  it  was  a 
matter  of  food  supply.  There  was  much 
ground  cover  and  the  middle  forest  story  was 
comparatively  luxuriant. 

Never  in  my  experience  had  I seen  game 
more  aboundant  anywhere.  It  was  not  un- 
common to  flush  a score  of  grouse  from  the 
scanty  cover  of  a hillside  clearing.  On  several 
occasions  I bagged  my  limit  of  two  inside  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Once  I observed  a com- 
panion score  a double  not  more  than  five 
minutes  after  leaving  the  car.  At  frequent 
intervals  huge  varying  hares  would  leap 
away  at  our  approach.  More  often  they  re- 
mained in  their  forms  until  nearly  trampled 
upon. 

Hunting  grouse  by  walking  them  up  has 
always  been  an  exciting  sport.  The  roar  of 
the  flushing  bird  never  fails  to  startle  the 
hunter  no  matter  how  experienced  or  cal- 
loused he  may  be.  Well,  there  on  the  hill- 
sides skirting  the  south  bank  of  Big  Salmon 
one  was  in  a constant  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment. The  intermittent  thunder  of  the  take- 
offs was  only  minutes  apart.  A hunter  either 
connected  shortly  after  entering  the  woods 
or  become  a nervous  wreck  and  subsequently 
rather  frequently  ended  up  with  an  empty 
bag. 

Two  hunters  working  together  and  spaced 
three  or  four  score  feet  apart  could  have  a 
regular  field  day  as  they  put  up  bird  after 
bird.  Invariably,  if  the  hunter  farthest  up  the 


hill  flushed  and  missed,  the  bird  would  con- 
tinue on  down  the  slope  and  nine  times  out 
of  ten  run  afoul  of  the  second  gunner. 

After  getting  our  limits  we  would  some- 
times continue  on  with  empty  guns  to  fur- 
ther enjoy  the  thrill  of  rising  birds  and  in- 
cidentally, minutely  scrutinize  their  flight. 
Easy  shots  were  common  and  we  would  go 
through  the  motions  of  pointing  and  shooting. 
I might  well  annotate  that  you  grouse  hun- 
ters realize  that  I’m  using  that  word  easy 
qualitatively.  Not  too  many  grouse  are  easy 
targets  under  most  conditions. 

The  above  picture  persisted  for  a couple 
of  years  and  then  the  deer  utterly  quit  prac- 
ticing birth  control.  Anyway,  they  increased 
unreasonably.  The  number  of  white-tails  ex- 
isting in  through  that  section  could  not  be 
even  imagined.  The  following  may  give  you 
some  idea.  Deer  were  seen  far  more  fre- 
quently than  were  cottontails  in  the  finest 
rabbit  cover.  I would  be  safe  in  saying  that 
they  were  far  more  plentiful  than  rabbits. 
Imagine  seeing  a herd  containing  twenty- 
eight  head.  Where  else  could  one  see  ninety 
head  in  one  day?  These  are  conservative 
figures  too. 

Picture  what  happened  to  the  food  supply. 
In  a couple  years  the  deer  line  assumed  the 
symmetry  of  a well-kept  hedge.  The  ground 
was  stripped  of  cover.  Ferns,  small  hemlocks 
and  all  types  of  shrubs  vanished.  The  woods 
presented  the  appearance  of  a city  park.  The 
snowshoes  disappeared  magically.  The  grouse 
carried  on  for  a time  and  then  they  too  mov- 
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Proof  that  his  nose  knows. 


ed  out.  A fire  couldn’t  have  done  the  job 
more  effectively. 

Paradoxically,  in  the  Blue  Jay  Creek  re- 
gion the  grouse  hung  on.  This  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  quantities  of  native  apple  trees 
found  there.  However,  a flight  of  five  or  six 
miles  should  impose  no  hardship.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  feeding  range  of  the  bird 
may  possibly  be  confined  to  much  narrower 
limits. 

On  three  subsequent  visits  to  the  Marien- 
ville  area,  one  in  the  spring  and  two  in 
early  summer,  we  encountered  a solitary 
bird.  One  visit  farther  north  in  mid-June 
resulted  in  our  putting  up  three  adult  and 
several  young  birds.  These  were  all  seen 
on  the  road  paralleling  the  creek.  How  many 
more  we  might  have  encountered  had  we 
ranged  the  woodland  would  be  conjectural. 
At  this  time  we  definitely  concluded  that 
the  sparsely  scattered  wild  apple  trees  were 
responsible  for  the  grouse  remaining  there. 
On  a trip  last  winter  I surprised  three  birds 
in  a single  tree  growing  out  of  an  ancient 
cellar  hole. 

Not  only  hanging  on  but  actually  thriving 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions  seems  to 
be  the  grouse’s  forte  so  long  as  food  and 
cover  are  available.  Let  me  illustrate. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1939  I was  hiking 
through  a farm  woodlot  located  a couple  of 
miles  from  a city  of  50,000.  There  I en- 
countered another  hiker.  In  the  conversation 
which  ensued  the  subject  of  the  Hungarian 
partridges  that  had  been  stocked  in  the  vicin- 
ity came  up.  I had  long  wondered  how  they 
had  fared. 

“What’s  become  of  them?”  I inquired  upon 
discovering  that  the  chap  was  a farmer  liv- 
ing on  a nearby  farm. 

“Are  them  the  critters  that  scare  the  living 
daylights  out  of  you  when  they  get  up?”  he 
asked. 

“Quail,  you  know,  will  do  the  same  thing,” 
I reminded. 

“Yes,  I know,  but  these  fellows  are  bigger 
than  the  whistlin’  Bob.” 

“Where  did  you  see  them?”  I asked  eagerly. 

“In  the  woods  over  on  my  place.” 

A couple  of  days  later  I drove  out  to  his 
farm.  The  woodland,  he  calculated,  contained 
around  thirty-six  acres.  This  and  much  more 
was  conveyed  to  me  as  we  crossed  a stubble 
field  on  our  way  to  our  destination. 

Like  all  farm  woodlots  in  this  part  of 
Pennsylvania  the  trees  were  nearly  all  de- 
ciduous; mostly  oak  and  maple  and  a scat- 
tering of  others.  Then  there  were  the  usual 
dogwoods,  haws,  native  apples  and  numerous 
shrubs.  Wild  grape  vines  festooned  many 
of  the  trees  in  riotous  abandon. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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A generation  or  more  ago  wild  ducks  were 
not  as  wise  as  the  birds  that  pass  along 
fly  ways  today.  By  bitter  experience  water- 
fowl  have  learned  to  match  their  sagacity 
against  the  most  dangerous  of  a multitude  of 
foes — the  hunter.  Even  under  the  best  of 
conditions,  the  gunner  without  benefit  of  a 
private  blind  on  a posted  preserve  has  dif- 
ficulty bagging  the  limit  of  ducks.  Those 
migrants  of  the  skyways — beautiful  as  trop- 
ical birds,  wise  as  crows,  wary  as  hawks,  fast 
as  falcons — are  hardy,  brave,  strong  and  dif- 
ficult to  lure  within  gunshot. 

Apace  with  the  waterfowl’s  increasing 
wariness,  the  hunter  has  had  to  learn  quick 
and  sure  identification  of  the  various  ducks 
lest  he  kill  a protected  species  or  more  than 
the  limited  bag  permitted  for  a number  of 
other  ducks.  And  no  true  sportsman  wishes 
to  be  branded  a lawbreaker,  even  if  the 
breach  was  unintentional. 

Last  year  the  migratory  bird  laws  called 
for  the  flight  identification  of  five  species; 
wood  duck,  canvasback,  redhead,  ruddy,  and 
bufflehead.  This  year  the  migratory  bird 
laws  of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  make  it  necessary  for  the  gunner  to 
"call  the  shot”  on  three  species — wood  duck, 
redhead  and  bufflehead. 

So,  like  it  or  not,  the  gunner  jump  hunting 
in  the  marshes  or  swamps,  or  his  more 
polished  colleague  squatting  in  a blind  hoping 
a sociable  flight  will  stool  to  his  decoys, 
must  be  more  than  expert  wingshots.  They 
must  be  amateur  ornithologists.  Specks  in 
the  distance  become  ducks  winging  into 
range  in  no  time  at  all.  Identification  must 
be  quick  and  positive.  A game  fish  caught 
out  of  season  may  be  unhooked  and  returned 
to  the  water,  but  a shot-riddled  duck  is 
irrevocably  dead.  - 

Old  waterfowlers  could  spot  oncoming 
ducks  and  sing  out  with  certainty  “Mark 
left!  Redheads!”  This  ability  to  instantly  and 
surely  tell  the  various  species  came  from 
long  experience  on  the  shooting  grounds;  a 
pleasure  denied  a majority  of  present  day 
gunners.  Market  hunters  had  such  wonderful 
shooting  that  their  shotguns  became  hot 
from  the  friction  of  pellets  and  heat  of 
powder  gases.  With  that  kind  of  shooting, 
spring  and  fall,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they 
learned  flight  marks  and  quirks  that  brand 
the  different  ducks. 

Duck  hunting  to  a majority  of  present  day 
sportsmen  means  a few  days,  scattered 
throughout  the  season,  in  the  blinds.  It  is 
difficult  for  most  persons  to  classify  ducks 
on  exhibit  in  museums.  But,  when  the  ducks 
are  silhouetted  against  a rising  sun,  or  com- 
ing in  like  wraiths  on  a misty  morning,  how 
can  the  man  who  hunts  infrequently  know  if 
they  are  canvasbacks,  black  ducks,  baldpates 
or  pintails?  He  can’t,  unless  he  is  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  who  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  study  flight,  calls,  markings  and 
other  characteristics  over  a long  period  of 
years.  Such  persons  are  rare  indeed. 

Most  bird  books  are  fine  as  aids  in  classi- 
fying ducks  when  one  visits  a museum  and 
compares  the  portraits  in  the  book,  for  the 
delineations  are  portraits,  with  the  mounted 
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specimens.  Color,  range,  nesting  habits  and 
fisher  facts  important  to  the  ornithologist  are 
present  from  cover  to  cover,  but  these  facts 
ire  of  little  value  to  the  gunner  whose  un- 
xained  eye  attempts  to  pick  out  one  mark 
vhereby  a free-wheeling  flock  can  be  identi- 
ied.  More  important  than  color  in  ducks  is 
;he  birds’  flight  styles.  Very  little  has  been 
vritten  about  that  subject.  There  is  material 
ivailable,  for  about  every  species  has  distinc- 
;ive  wing  action. 

There  is  a fortune  in  store  for  the  man 
vith  the  patience  to  take  color  motion  pic- 
;ures  of  our  American  ducks.  Action  shots, 
showing  the  undersides  of  ducks  in  flight,  the 
part  the  duck  hunter  sees  as  he  sights  down 
lis  gun  barrel,  would  be  worth  their  weight 
n gold  to  the  duck  hunting  clan.  A motion 
picture  would  capture  with  absolute  fidelity 
she  distinctive  flight  that  sets  each  species 
apart  from  its  brethren. 

Wishful  thinking  will  not  bring  the  non- 
axistant  motion  pictures  into  the  sportsman’s 
lome.  The  next  best  thing — a brief  descrip- 
sion  of  the  flight  characteristics  must  serve 
die  purpose.  At  the  outset,  warning  is  issued 
shat  the  flight  identification  principle  must 
De  relegated  to  the  background  and  the  duck 
flan  grouped  into  two  classes.  The  two  groups 
lave  distinctive  methods  of  rising  from  the 
water,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  ducks 
take  to  flight  will  assist  the  tyro  in  cataloging 
the  ducks  into  the  dipper  or  diving  groups. 

The  two  groups  are:  Fresh  water,  or  sur- 
Eace-feeding  ducks,  and  the  sea  or  bay  ducks, 
ir  diving  ducks.  While  not  confined  to  fresh 
water,  the  surface  feeding  or  dipper  ducks 
Erequent  marshes  and  inland  waters  much 
more  than  do  the  diving  species.  Sea  or  bay 
lucks  do  not  coniine  themselves  entirely  to 
salt  water.  They  are  frequently  found  on 
inland  waters.  Diving  ducks  frequent  open 
water,  while  the  dipper  clan  prefers  marshes 
and  shallow  rivers. 

The  dipper  can  tip  up,  head  downward,  as 
they  root  around  for  the  succulent  aquatic 
plants  in  shallow  water.  When  these  ducks 
are  frightened  they  spring  directly  into  the 
air  instead  of  pattering  on  the  surface  in  a 
Long  take-off  as  the  diving  ducks  do.  These 
two  methods  of  taking-off  from  the  water  are 
instant  and  infallible  guides  to  correct  group- 
ing of  ducks. 

Within  each  group— dippers  and  divers — 
there  must  be  a classification  as  to  size  to 
facilitate  quick  identification.  Without  size 
grouping  the  key  to  quick  identity  is  incom- 
plete. Without  further  preliminaries,  the  flight 
characteristics  that  stand  out  to  the  wild- 
fowler  in  his  blind  or  sneak  boat  as  the  flocks 
wheel  into  gun  range  are  presented. 

Large  Dipper  Ducks 

Mallard — This  handsome  cogener  of  the 
domestic  ducks  has  a slow  wing  stroke  in 
sustained  flight.  In  flight  they  appear  dark, 
bulky.  The  call,  a loud,  nasal  quack  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  domestic  duck  except  it  has 
a finer  pitch.  Drake  mallards  have  a green 
head  and  a distinctive  violet  wing  speculum. 
The  female  appears  light  in  color  with  a 
white  edged  speculum  when  in  flight.  Big, 
dark  ducks  that  come  in  high  and  decoy 


cautiously,  their  wings  beating  steadily,  are 
mallards,  or  their  close  relatives,  black  ducks. 

Black  Duck — In  poor  light  the  black  duck 
can  be  mistaken  for  the  mallard.  Its  note  is  a 
quack  like  that  of  the  mallard.  When  in 
flight  it  can  usually  be  recognized  by  the 
dark  underparts  and  the  white  lining  to  the 
wings.  Hen  and  drake  show  up  uniformly 
dark  with  white  wing-linings.  They  stool  to 
blocks  in  a manner  similar  to  mallards. 

Pintail — This  slender  streamlined  bird 
would  be  easy  to  identify  if  its  two  central 
tail  feathers  would  be  visible  at  a distance. 
However,  its  long,  thin  neck,  long  and  slender 
wings,  and  general  racy  appearance  with  gray 
underside  make  it  distinctive  in  the  air. 
Flocks  of  pintails  generally  fly  swiftly  and 
generally  in  V formations.  Females  have  a 
nasal  quack,  drakes  a soft  whistle.  Pintails 
most  infallible  mark  of  identification  is  the 
habit  of  sailing  with  set  wings  for  consider- 
able distances. 


Strong  drink  and  gunpowder  don’t  mix. 


Medium  Dipper  Ducks 

Wood  Duck — America’s  handsomest  water- 
fowl,  whistle  a soft  “peet,  peet”  or  a squawky 
danger  note  like  “hoo-eek,  hoo-eek”  as  they 
roll  in  flight.  Big  heads,  both  sexes  have 
crests,  and  long  square  tails  are  good  flight 
cues.  If  the  gunner  sees  a brightly  marked, 
green  crested  head  with  white  stripes,  pure 
white  undersided  bird  flying  as  skillfully  as  a 
grouse  through  oak  forests  near  a pond, 
stream  or  lake,  it’s  a wood  duck,  the  one-a- 
day  species  permitted  our  duck  hunters  this 
season. 

Baldpate — Often  called  widgeon,  weighs 
about  two  pounds,  and  the  white  crown  of 
the  drake  and  large  patch  of  white  on  the 
wings  are  good  means  of  identification  for 
the  male  in  flight.  The  very  white  belly  and 
white  forewing  serves  to  mark  the  hen  of 
this  trim  species. 

Gadvvall — Slightly  smaller  than  the  mal- 
lard, draxe  gadwalls  show  up  generally  gray 
in  flight,  slender,  with  long  pointed  wings 
with  a big  white  patch  on  the  afterwing. 
Female  gadwalls  look  somewhat  like  hen 
mallards  when  in  flight.  Flight  notes  are  a 
shrill,  oft-repeated  quacking.  Gadwalls  fly  in 
small,  compact  groups.  They  are  the  most 
active  and  noisy  of  ducks. 

Shoveller — Trim,  fast,  erratic  with  a dis- 
tinctive reddish-brown  belly  showing  in 
flight,  this  duck  with  the  large  spoonbill 
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looks  deceptively  large  as  he  comes  into  the 
decoys.  This  illusion  is  created  by  an  ex- 
tended slender  neck,  large,  flat  bill  and  point- 
ed wings.  If  the  gunner  has  the  time  to 
observe  the  male  he  will  note  the  shoveller 
has  a dark  head,  white  neck,  reddish-brown 
belly,  white  area  ahead  of  the  tail,  and  a 
dark  tail.  A five-color  duck  underside  com- 
ing into  decoys  rather  slowly  indicates  the 
drake.  His  mate  is  not  so  vividly  marked. 

Small  Dipper  Ducks 

Green-Winged  Teal — Smallest  of  our  ducks, 
weighing  only  about  three-fourths  of  a pound, 
often  two  or  three  may  mingle  with  mallards. 
They  migrate  south  when  the  weather  is 
quite  warm.  Erratic,  close  flock  formation 
characterize  the  green-wing  teal.  A green 
patch  back  of  the  eye  and  on  the  back  edge 
of  the  wing  mark  this  tiny  duck.  They  appear 
leaf  brown  with  white  bellies  in  the  air. 

Blue-Winged  Teal — One  of  the  first  birds 
to  go  south  in  the  fall,  it  weighs  a shade  more 
than  the  green-winged  teal.  As  its  name 
would  imply,  the  leading  identification  mark 
is  a large  blue  patch  on  the  leading  edge  of 
each  wing.  The  green  marking  of  its  cousin 
teal  is  on  the  back  edge  of  the  wings.  In 
flight  their  pale  forewings  and  generally  dark 
appearance  as  well  as  small  size  serve  to 
mark  them  as  blue-winged  teal.  Their  flight 
appears  to  be  more  rapid  than  that  of  other 
ducks  because  of  the  much  smaller  size  of 
the  teal.  They  usually  fly  in  compact  lines 
and  when  ready  to  alight,  do  so  very  pre- 
cipitously. 

Large  Diving  Ducks 

Canvasback — Streamlined  head,  long  neck, 
and  general  impression  that  the  wings  are 
set  far  back  on  the  body  are  the  first  im- 
pression the  hunter  gets  of  the  famed  “can” — 
the  No.  1 table  duck.  In  flight,  and  seen  from 
below,  the  canvasback  shows  a dark  head, 
somewhat  lighter  neck,  and  white  underside. 
A strong  flyer,  this  species  strings  out  in 
lines  or  forms  in  wedge  formation  and  settle 
among  decoys  with  a great  rush  and  splash- 
ing of  water.  Harsh  croaks  are  this  gregar- 
ious duck’s  call. 

Redhead — Like  his  cousin,  the  canvasback, 
this  duck  has  a red  head.  However,  the  red- 
head is  shorter,  looks  chunkier  in  flight,  and 
his  head  has  an  abrupt  slope  instead  of  the 
slope  that  characterizes  the  canvasback.  In 
flight  the  back  of  his  breast  shows  to  his 
neck  and  head.  Toward  the  tail  the  under- 
side appears  very  white.  They  generally  fly 
in  dense  bunches  or  irregular  flocks.  A hol- 
low, rapid  croaking  is  one  of  their  repertoire 
of  calls. 

Medium  Diving  Ducks 

Golden-Eye — Its  wings  whistle  louder  than 
any  other  duck,  hence  the  names  of  whistler 
or  hummer.  A medium-sized,  stocky,  con- 
trasting black  and  white  duck  with  a large 
appearing  head  and  one  that  sets  up  a vibrat- 
ing sound  when  its  wings  beat  the  air  can’t 
be  mistaken  for  any  duck  but  the  Golden- 
Eye.  Flocks  rise  in  a cluster,  rapidly  and 
with  a splashing  and  pattering  of  feet. 

Bluebills — Sometimes  called  scaup  and 
lesser  scaup,  it  is  hard  to  tell  one  from  the 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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There  are  multiplied  pleasures  we  mutually  share 
With  the  music  of  silence  on  the  big  open  air. 
Under  the  spell  of  them  fondly  we  fall. 

And  the  big  open  spaces  are  the  cause  of  it  all. 


I will  tell  you  a tale  of  two  bouncing  big  boys. 
Each  over  two  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois, 
They  love  the  big  outside  enough  and  to  spare. 
One  is  Big  Chief  and  the  other  Big  Bear. 


They  look  to  the  east  and  the  sunrise  is  clear, 

They  walk  out  and  sniff  at  the  old  atmosphere, 

They  speak  not  a word  but  each  one  knows  where 
Runs  the  mind  of  Big  Chief  and  the  thoughts  of  Big  Bear 


“I  know  just  where  there’s  a deer,”  said  Big  Bear, 
Big  Chief,  he  said  “Ugh,  I hope  he’s  still  there.” 
Then,  straightway  they  start  to  sharpen  with  care, 
The  knife  of  Big  Chief  and  the  claws  of  Big  Bear. 


Before  they  leave  home  up  speaks  each  good  wife, 
“You’d  get  as  much  game  with  a drum  and  a fife 
As  you  do  with  that  gun  that  you  think  is  so  rare.” 
Mad  is  Big  Chief  and  so  is  Big  Bear. 


These  two  mighty  hunters  climb  into  their  car, 

And  they’re  off  to  the  north  where  the  thunder  wings  are 
And  when  they  get  there  and  the  first  one  flies  out, 
They  jump  into  the  air  ten  feet,  — just  about. 


But  when  at  last  their  feet  hit  the  ground, 

And  that  old  itchy  finger  the  trigger  has  found, 

They  shoot,  and  laugh,  and  shake  hands,  and  boast, 
“We  hit  that  old  grouse,  we  hit  him,  — almost.” 
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Their  shells  are  no  good,  they  have  not  the  punch. 

The  boys  figure  this  out  as  they  chew  at  ther  lunch. 
Then  again  through  the  woods  on  the  rippety-tare. 
Went  the  Big  Chief  at  the  heels  of  Big  Bear. 

They  hunt  far  and  wide,  and  as  tired  as  a dog, 

They  talk  it  all  over,  as  they  sit  on  a log, 

They  say  that  someday,  when  their  luck  is  right  good, 
They’ll  get  that  old  bird,  — if  he  flies  where  he  should 


Big  Bear  says  that  right  now  he  sure  is  in  luck, 

For  up  on  the  hill  he  sees  a big  buck, 

He  raises  his  gun  and  sights  with  great  care, 

“Why  no  shoot?”  said  Big  Chief,  “Gun  on  safe”,  said  Big  Bear 

Big  Chief,  he  starts  out  to  capture  his  deer, 

And  soon  a nice  big  one  walks  out  in  the  clear, 

It  nibbles  the  laurel  free  from  all  care. 

“I  see  horns”,  said  Big  Chief,  “Only  ears”,  said  Big  Bear. 

As  one  waits  for  action  to  finish  the  course, 

Like  the  boy  on  the  back  of  the  old  balky  horse, 

There  are  times  when  we  just  have  to  wait  to  excel. 

Tomorrow  ther’ll  be  a new  story  to  tell. 

They  got  not  the  game  but  they  had  a great  day, 

For  they’ve  learned  to  be  wise  and  to  love  well  the  way 
Of  unhurrying  hills  and  unworrying  trees, 

And  the  ease  of  the  lingering  pine-scented  breeze. 

Sometime  when  the  hunting  days  here  are  all  through. 

And  they’ve  traveled  the  trail  that  runs  up  through  the  blue, 
Two  greetings,  I think,  will  be  heard  over  there: 

“Hello  there,  Big  Chief”,  “Howdy,  Big  Bear”. 
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By  Dr.  E.  Laurence  Palmer 


Keeping  Safe  and  Clean 

A really  good  camper  leaves  no  sign  that 
he  has  been  at  a camp  site. 

Fires  should  be  built  only  when  necessary, 
and  only  as  large  as  needed.  They  should 
always  be  extinguished  when  they  are  no 
longer  needed.  This  means  that  they  should 
be  thoroughly  drenched  with  water  or  smoth- 
ered with  sand  before  they  are  left. 

Fires  should  be  built  on  some  support 
which  will  not  bum  or  which  will  not  ex- 


plode with  the  heat.  It  is  better  to  build  a 
fire  on  bare  soil  than  on  rocks.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  build  a fire  over  wet  flat  rocks,  the 
fire  should  be  placed  on  a pile  of  rocks  raised 
above  the  moist  level  and  crowned  with  a 
layer  of  wet  sand  or  earth  (1).  Otherwise, 
the  water  in  the  rocks  will  heat  and  cause 
the  rocks  to  explode.  Serious  injury  may 
result.  If  flat  rocks  must  be  used,  they  should 
be  taken  from  a pile  where  they  have  been 
thoroughly  dried. 


If  a fire  must  be  built  on  earth  covered 
with  vegetation,  an  area  should  be  cleared 
around  the  spot  before  any  Are  is  started. 
The  loose  inflammable  litter  should  be  scrap- 
ed back  to  provide  a safe  base  (2)  or  a circle 
of  wet  sand  or  earth  laid  around  the  fire 
to  keep  it  from  spreading. 

The  campfire  may  be  used  to  burn  garbage. 
Throw  empty  cans  into  the  fire  (3).  With 
their  protective  lacquer  burned  off,  they  will 
rust  more  quickly.  When  the  cans  have  been 
thoroughly  heated,  remove,  flatten,  and  bury 
them.  Then  drench  the  fire  thoroughly  two 
or  three  times  (4).  After  drenching,  cover 
the  remains  with  stones  or  gravel  (5)  and  add 
a cover  of  loose  earth  to  hide  the  site  as 
completely  as  possible  (6). 

Shiny  utensils  borrowed  from  home  can 
be  returned  clean  and  in  good  condition  if 
you  know  how.  If  a clean  kettle  (7)  is  cov- 
ered with  a rather  thick  film  of  soap  (8) 
before  it  is  put  over  the  fire,  the  black 
coating  formed  on  it  can  be  removed  with 
little  or  no  scouring  (9  and  10).  Soap  powder 
or  flakes  mixed  with  a little  water  can  be 
used,  or  a cake  of  soap  rubbed  in  moist  hands 
will  supply  the  soapy  covering.  If  scouring 
is  needed  in  addition  to  ordinary  washing,  a 
piece  of  earth-filled  sod  may  be  used  as  a 
scouring  brush  (11),  or  sand  or  wood  ashes 
will  serve.  If  one  wishes  to  try  unusual  ways 
of  cleaning  dishes,  scour  with  scouring  rush 
(12)  or  use  for  soap  common  soapwort,  or 
bouncing  bet  (13). 

If  one  stays  for  any  length  of  time  at  a 
camp  site  or  if  any  considerable  number  of 
people  stay  even  a short  time  at  a site,  a 
latrine,  or  outdoor  toilet,  should  be  provided. 
The  usual  manner  of  constructing  a latrine  is 
shown  in  (14).  The  earth  back  of  the  pit  is 
usually  left  loose  so  that  wastes  may  be 
covered  immediately  to  prevent  attracting 
flies  and  other  pests. 


Never  pull  your  gun  toward  you  by  the  barrel. 
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Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  third  of  a 
series  of  articles  which  should  interest  all 
outdoorsmen.  They  are  reprinted  from 
The  Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet. 

★ 


How  To  Carry  Things 

There  are  many  ways  to  carry  things  on  a 
hike.  Some  are  easy  and  others  are  not.  If 
things  are  properly  packed,  a surprising 
quantity  of  needed  material  can  be  carried 
comfortably. 

The  United  States  navy  recommends  that 
its  sailors  roll  their  blankets  as  shown  (1). 
The  blanket  is  folded  toward  the  middle  from 
each  end.  The  necessary  clothes  are  placed 
compactly  on  the  folded-over  part  of  one-half 
of  the  blanket.  The  halves  are  folded  to- 
gether and  then  the  lower  quarter  is  folded 
over  the  second  quarter.  The  poncho  is  folded 
into  a square  slightly  larger  than  the  folded 
blankets.  The  blankets  are  placed  on  it,  and 
the  ends,  and  then  the  sides,  of  the  poncho 
folded  in  to  enclose  the  blankets.  The  whole 
is  then  made  into  a roll. 

The  so-called  “Klondike  roll”  is  made  by 
laying  blankets  on  a poncho,  as  shown  (2). 
Next  the  sheets  (if  desired)  are  put  in  place 
and  covered  alternately  with  the  halves  of 
blankets  until  the  whole  forms  a compact 
envelope  bed.  Personal  belongings  may  be 
placed  on  or  in  the  bed,  and  the  whole  pack 
rolled  and  fastened  with  a belt  or  rope.  When 
its  user  is  ready  to  go  to  bed,  he  merely  un- 
rolls his  pack.  The  bottom  should  be  folded 
back  underneath  to  keep  the  feet  covered. 

To  make  a packsack,  one  may  follow  the 
suggestions  in  the  sketches  (3  to  16).  A piece 
of  canvas  3 feet  by  8 feet  may  be  cut  as 
indicated  (6).  Twenty  flattened  circle  rings 
(5)  will  be  needed,  and  some  200  brass  rivets 
which  split  (4) . The  packsack  is  made  around 
a wooden  box  form  (3),  18  inches  by  16 
inches  by  9 inches.  It  may  be  made  inside 
out  or  right  side  out,  as  desired.  The  3-foot 
end  of  the  canvas  is  bent  into  a narrow  hem 
and  fastened  temporarily  with  tacks  around 
the  sides  of  the  box  as  shown  (7).  This  in- 
cludes one  16-inch  side,  the  two  9-inch  ends, 
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and  some  overlapping  on  the  other  16-inch 
side.  The  cloth  is  then  folded  over  the  ends 
and  riveted  in  place  as  shown  (8).  Next,  the 
cloth  is  bent  to  form  a full-depth  pocket  on 
the  16-  by  18-inch  side  which  was  covered 
last  (9)  and  this  is  rivited  in  place  except  at 
the  top  (10). 

Shoulder  straps  are  made  by  folding  canvas 
around  a flat  stick  and  fastening  the  edges 
with  rivets,  as  shown  (11)  and  (12),  then 
turning  the  strap  inside  out.  Trunk  straps  or 
webbing  may  be  used. 


A supporting  strip  fastens  the  two  back 
straps  at  right  angles  to  each  other  at  the 
top  of  the  back,  dividing  the  pocket  into 
two  (13).  Binding  eyes  are  placed  as  in- 
dicated, one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom 
and  three  on  each  side  of  each  end  (14).  Two 
additional  binding  eyes  are  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  back  to  hold  the  ends  of  the 
straps.  The  remaining  two  eyes  are  riveted 
into  the  base  of  the  front  of  the  bag  to  hold 
the  ropes  which  will  tie  the  cover  down  (15). 
The  box  is  removed. 


your  companion. 
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It  was  only  moments  thereafter  that  the  battle  began. 


The  Way  of  the  Wild 


OLD  ODO  was  just  as  proud  as  ever,  run- 
ning at  the  head  of  his  fellows  through 
the  forest.  He  was  a huge,  great-antlered 
buck,  great  of  muscle  and  gifted  to  full 
measure  with  that  subtle  intelligence  that 
permeates  the  wild.  His  sensitive,  all-know- 
ing nostrils  for  years  had  guided  the  destiny 
of  the  deer  herd  of  Mosey  Wood  in  the 
Poconos.  His  fellows  long  had  come  to  de- 
pend completely  on  him,  so  that  they  nibbled 
wintergreen  or  green  briers  in  content  while 
he  listened,  and  watched,  and  sniffed  care- 
fully at  the  flower-sweetened  mountain  air 
for  danger.  When  Odo  was  at  peace,  danger 
was  not.  The  slightest  stir  of  a twig,  and 
Odo  heard;  the  slightest  scent,  and  Oda  scent- 
ed. So  Odo  had  a right  to  be  proud  as  he 
led  his  herd  toward  Mosey  Wood  Lake,  near 
sundown  of  a quiet  day — even  though  he 
was  fifteen  summers  old,  and  his  tread  was 
no  longer  as  light  and  certain  as  in  earlier 
years. 

Perhaps  the  herd  did  not  realize,  but  Odo 
was  not  the  Odo  of  old.  Perhaps  only  the 
great  buck  himself  realized.  Perhaps,  like 
the  veteran  pugilist  who  feels  the  quivering 
and  shaking  of  a hundred  encounters  in  his 
legs,  old  Odo  felt  a pang  inwardly,  a pang 
that  attends  realization  that  youth,  precious 
youth,  is  gone.  Odo  knew  that  sounds  no 
longer  came  as  sharp  and  clear,  and  that 
whiffs  of  danger  did  not  come  so  readily  any 
more.  And  Odo  knew  that  even  now  his 
body  begged  for  rest  and  his  old  heart  asked 
for  retreat  into  the  forest  for  peace  and  quiet 
and  relief  from  his  burden  as  safe-keeper  of 
the  herd. 

Mosey  Wood  Lake  lay  still  and  silent,  a 
dark  blue  mirror  with  a background  of 
darker  pines  whose  spined  edges  were  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  sunset.  The  lake  seemed 
quietly  brooding,  hiding  the  inscrutable  mys- 
teries of  the  surrounding  forets  in  its  secret 
heart.  And  all  about  was  absolutely  still. 
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The  does  walked  softly  to  the  edge  of  the 
lake  and  bent  to  drink.  Odo  stood  farther 
back,  half-concealed  in  a maze  of  rhododen- 
dron— watching,  listening.  The  lapping  noise 
of  the  thirsty  does  disturbed  the  quiet.  Once 
in  a while  one  of  the  animals  raised  her 
head  and  looked  peacefully  across  the  dark, 
sleeping  water;  then  bent  again  to  drink.  And 
it  was  because  all  the  does  were  drinking 
with  heads  lowered  that  Odo,  and  Odo  alone, 
saw  the  approach  of  Than. 

What  was  that  feeling  in  old  Odo’s  heart? 
It  was  not  anger.  No,  the  fires  of  anger  long 
had  ebbed  in  the  heart  of  the  old  buck. 
Rather,  it  was  a feeling  of  hatred  and  resent- 
ment. And  Than  stood  still  after  he  reached 
the  edge  of  a laurel-cluster  nearby,  his  strong 
young  head  raised  proudly,  as  if  in  mockery. 

Than  was  a young  buck.  The  blood  of  Odo 
leaped  and  played  in  his  veins.  There  was 
not  a finer  young  deer  in  the  Poconos.  He 
was  fleet-footed,  clean  of  limb  and  muscle, 
beautifully  proportioned,  with  a full  measure 
of  wild  pride  and  brave  challenge  in  his 
eyes  that  was  characteristic  of  his  kind.  A 
wide  and  thick-pronged  set  of  antlers  swung 
above  his  head.  His  movements,  quick,  light, 
certain,  were  wonderful  to  watch. 

But  Odo,  seeing  this,  was  filled  only  with 
hate.  He  sensed  what  was  in  the  offing.  He 
knew.  It  is  the  way  of  children  of  the  wild, 
he  must  pay  the  penalty  of  the  one  law  none 
escape.  It  was  the  same  everywhere  in  the 
forest.  After  the  first  frost  the  persimmons 
dropped  to  the  ground  to  wither  and  rot, 
the  flies  and  mosquitoes  vanished,  the  wild 
flower  curled  up  to  die.  The  leaves  drop- 
ped from  the  trees  and  rustled  wearily  along 


the  forest  in  a seemingly-endless  and  melan- 
choly death-chant.  And  when  age  settled 
upon  it,  the  frog  fell  prey  to  the  watersnake, 
and  the  snowshoe  hare’s  faltering  step  gave 
success  to  the  voracious  wildcat.  Even  the 
great  black  bear  grew  blind  and  helpless 
toward  the  end,  finally  dropping  a victim  of 
disease  or  one  of  his  fellows.  In  his  lifetime, 
Odo  had  seen  all  this.  Of  course,  it  had 
made  no  impression.  But  now  he,  too,  faced 
the  penalty  of  the  old,  old  law.  And  with 
that  strange  intelligence  possessed  by  the 
wild,  he  knew. 

Than  could  easily  have  retreated  again  into 
the  forest.  It  was  the  thing  for  him  to  do. 
Odo  was  old  and  weary,  and  knew  it  was 
the  thing  for  Than  "to  do.  But  Than  was 
young  and  wild-spirited  and  filled  with  that 
unquenchable  lust  for  combat  that  is  part 
of  youth.  And  Than  did  not  retreat. 

Odo  became  uneasy.  Several  times  he 
moved  restlessly  to  and  fro  and  from  side  to 
side,  and  several  times  he  pawed  the  ground. 
Now,  from  the  deeps  of  him,  roused  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  spirit.  Than  now  challenged 
his  leadership.  Than  demanded  his  rights  of 
strength  and  youth.  And  Odo  would  not 
yield.  Old  as  he  was,  there  burned  still  that 
unexplainable  fire,  born  probably  of  the  pride 
of  his  sex.  Here  was  Than,  many  years  his 
junior,  wild  and  unconquerable.  He,  Odo, 
could  not  win.  Yet  would  he  fight.  He 
would  fight  because  it,  too,  was  a way  of 
the  wild. 

It  was  only  moments  thereafter  that  the 
battle  began.  There  came  first  wild  snorts, 
and  a wild  stamping  of  hooves.  The  does 
quickly  raised  their  heads  in  alarm.  Dark- 
ness had  settled,  but  a full  moon  shone,  light- 
ing the  forest  in  silver.  The  two  bucks  were 
grey  flashes  in  this  silver  as  they  clashed, 
splitting  the  quiet  of  the  forest. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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NATURALLY  ARTIFICIAL 


Goshawk  nest  high  in  beech  tree. 


by 

ROBERT  H.  MUMMA 

servation  is  not  the  simple  process  of  re- 
adjusting the  population  of  game  birds  and 
animals  to  meet  the  discriminate  require- 
ments of  sentimental  humans. 

It  concerns  all  of  nature’s  common  objects 
and  includes  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms. We  must  not  allow  our  wishing  to 
influence  or  interfere  with  our  thinking! 
Facts  and  facts  alone  must  be  absorbed  and 
mentally  digested  and  accepted  at  their 
natural  \ alue  without  regard  to  personal 
interests.  When  we  reject  as  foolish  any- 
thing that  may  arouse  our  resentment  we 
are  evading  the  actual  issue. 

Nature’s  entire  program  is  based  on  an 
impartial,  competitive  basis.  At  various  times 
it  may  appear  to  be  tragic  and  cruel.  How- 
ever, this  process  insures  the  perpetuation 
of  the  best  unless  artificial  interference  is 
present. 

There  is  not  one  single  living  organism 
that  does  not  play  an  important  part  in 
nature’s  complex  operation.  To  remove  any 
single  part  is  to  invite  complicated  unde- 
sired results. 

Nature's  biotic  scale  is  created  through 
an  evolutionary  program.  Each  form  of  life 
is  dependent  upon  the  immediate  lower  form 
of  life  for  its  respective  existence.  This  pre- 
datory characteristic  of  all  wildlife  is  present 
directly  or  indirectly  throughout  the  entire 
biotic  scale,  even  among  the  microscopic 
organisms. 

We  cannot  reconstruct  or  destroy  the  vital 
parts  of  nature’s  machine  according  to  our 
individual  conceptions  and  expect  it  to  react 
in  a favorable,  natural  manner.  We  may 
realize  favorable  temporary  results,  but  ulti- 
mately an  unbalanced  population  of  any  par- 
ticular species  will  tend  to  infringe  upon  the 
existence  of  others.  Each  species  should  be 
kept  within  natural  proportions  so  that  each 
may  thrive  for  a mutual  benefit  and  certainly 
not  at  the  expense  of  each  other. 

The  natural  process  of  culling  the  undesir- 
ables through  the  medium  of  predators  is 
decidedly  beneficial.  We  should  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  a small  percentage  of  desirables  to 
perpetuate  this  natural  process  of  insuring 
healthy,  verile  seed  stock,  and  consequently 
sound,  normal  offspring  throughout  the  gen- 
erations. 

This  practice  is  definitely  consistent  with 
nature’s  original  program.  It  may  involve  a 
certain  minimum  expense  in  relation  to  game 
that  we  take  to  satisfy  our  inherited  kill- 
ing instinct.  However,  the  predators  would 
have  to  magnanimously  increase  their  annual 
consumption  of  man-labeled,  desirable  birds 
and  animals  to  kill  a quantity  of  this  pre- 
ferred game  equal  in  value  to  one  million 
dollars,  which  is  the  approximate  amount 
that  has  been  spent  to  kill  and  control  the 
various  predators  since  1913. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  predators 
do  remove  a certain  number  of  game  birds 


and  animals,  and  inevitably  they  consume 
numerous  song  birds.  Yet  a discriminate  few 
are  willing  to  concede  that  these  predators 
prefer  to  eat  numerous  rodents  and  insec- 
tivirous  pests  rather  than  chase  a rabbit  or 
a grouse  throughout  an  entire  county  for 
the  mere  sport  of  pursuing  and  killing  it. 

The  appreciable  qualities  of  food  are  not 
measured  by  predators  in  inches  of  trout, 
in  huge  symmetrical  antlers  or  in  a brilliant 
plumage;  neither  do  they  consider  the  sport- 
ing of  trophy  values.  It  is  a matter  of  killing 
or  be  killed.  Predators  appreciate  the  quant- 
ity, not  the  quality  of  food.  Failing  to  realize 
their  immediate  objective  when  in  search  of 
food  may  determine  their  life  or  death. 

They  are  not  partial  to  our  game  birds 
and  animals,  yet  the  first  bird  or  animal  that 
relaxes  vigilence  will  be  doomed  to  provide 
a welcome  meal  for  a hungry  predator  be 
it  game  bird,  song  bird,  mouse  or  reptile. 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  as  sportsmen 
have  contacted  the  authorities  responsible 
for  the  conservation  of  game  and  of  natural 
resources.  We  have  surrounded  them  with 
suggestions.  They  have  been  deluged  with 
proposals  and  they  are  subject  to  a con- 
tinuous barrage  of  petitions.  What  percent- 
age of  these  petitions,  etc.,  have  been  for- 
warded for  the  initial  purpose  of  promoting 
conservation? 

Public  opinion,  with  reference  to  the  sports- 
men, as  a guide  to  action  is  dependent  upon 
the  intelligence  and  sincerity  of  those  whose 
thoughts  are  its  creative  source.  The  trial 
and  error  system  promoted  at  random  with- 
out a scientific,  technical,  premediated  analy- 
sis of  the  ultimate  result  has  proven  to  be 
an  expensive  and  undesirable  form  of  con- 
servation. It  is  a liability  rather  than  an 
asset. 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 


Photos  by  Ganle  Protector  Richard  W.  Orr 
Goshawk  nest  and  egrps. 


IN  this  era  of  industrial  achievement  the 
value  of  our  natural  resources  are  not 
considered  as  seriously  as  they  should  be. 

During  the  past  quarter  century  our  hun- 
ters have  increased  over  50%.  During  the 
same  period  the  area  of  land  adapted  to  the 
natural  propagation  and  rearing  of  wildlife 
has  decreased  considerably,  and  many,  many 
miles  of  streams  have  been  polluted  to  a 
point  detrimental  to  the  natural  propagation 
of  aquatic  life.  The  potential  game  propagat- 
ing area  has  been  decreased.  Yet  each  year 
we  clamor  for  the  privilege  of  killing  more 
game  per  individual  per  season  than  we 
killed  each  previous  year.  Irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  many  miles  of  streams  have  been 
polluted  our  anglers  demand  more  and  larger 
fish. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a century  we 
have  expended  approximately  one  million 
dollars  to  promote  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
valuable,  man-labeled,  undesirable,  predatory 
animals,  and  now  we  have  reached  the  arro- 
gant position  where  we  propose  to  set  afire 
and  burn  the  watersheds  as  a means  of  pro- 
ducing an  unnatural  number  of  a preferred 
species  of  game  animals.  If  this  procedure 
is  our  modem  interpretation  of  conservation 
we  have  reached  the  heights  of  artificial  per- 
fection. 

Do  we  assume  that  during  the  turn  of  each 
quarter  of  a century  we  may  drastically  re- 
duce the  natural  propagating  areas  and  then 
increase  the  natural  production  of  game? 
Anticipating  an  annual  increase  of  hunters, 
can  we  provide  more  game  per  individual  per 
season?  We  can  increase  the  natural  and 
artificial  production  to  a maximum  point,  but 
that  maximum  may  not  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  hunters. 

If  we  wish  to  leave  our  rich  heritage  to 
future  generations  we  must  practice  coopera- 
tive, practical  conservation.  Practical  con- 
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1,250,000  WILDFOWLERS 

More  than  a million  and  a quarter  Federal 
migratory  bird  hunting  stamps  were  bought 
last  year,  according  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Required  of  all  migratory-waterfowl  hun- 
ters over  16  years  old,  the  so-called  duck 
stamps  provide  the  only  available  index  to 
the  number  of  wildfowlers  in  the  country. 

Out  of  a total  of  1,257,313  stamps,  the  largest 
sale  in  any  one  State  was  118,931  in  Min- 
nesota. Michigan  was  second  with  94,180, 
and  Wisconsin  and  California  third  and 
fourth,  with  89,317  and  85,819. 

Other  States  in  the  first  10  were  Texas, 
77,288;  Illinois,  64,212;  Washington,  62,704; 
Louisiana,  43,069;  New  York,  42,934;  and 
Iowa,  40,670. 

Sold  for  $1  at  post  offices,  the  duck  stamps 
provide  funds  that  help  finance  the  Federal 
Government’s  refuge  program.  Every  sports- 
man over  16  who  hunts  migratory  waterfowl 
is  required  to  have  on  his  person  one  of  the 
stamps  with  his  signature  in  ink  across  its 
face.  Many  are  also  purchased  by  collectors, 
the  post  office  department’s  philatelic  agency 
in  Washington  alone  reporting  a sale  of  3,260 
stamps  last  year 

Sales  at  post  offices  in  the  48  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  last 
year  were  as  follows,  the  State’s  ranking  in 
sales  totals  being  shown  in  parentheses: 

Alabama  (37),  6,590;  Alaska  (48),  2,520; 
Arizona  (42),  3,951;  Arkansas  (27),  16,330; 
California  (4),  85,819;  Colorado  (18),  24,453; 
Connecticut  (36),  6,733. 

Delaware  (44),  3,646;  District  of  Columbia 
(50),  1,312;  Florida  (28),  14,717;  Georgia  (43), 
3,757;  Hawaii  (51),  76;  Idaho  (21),  20,508; 
Illinois  (6),  64,212;  Indiana  (24),  18,882;  Iowa 
(10),  40,670. 

Kansas  (13),  26,915;  Kentucky  (41),  4,611; 
Lousiana  (8),  43,069;  Maine  (33),  9,641;  Mary- 
land (29),  11,011;  Massachusetts  (23),  19,464; 
Michigan  (2),  94,180;  Minnesota  (1),  118,931; 
Mississippi  (34),  9,211;  Missouri  (15),  26,723; 
Montana  (12),  28,645. 

Nebraska  (14),  26,745;  Nevada  (38),  6,403; 
New  Hampshire  (47),  3,134;  New  Jersey  (22), 
20,080;  New  Mexico  (40),  5,077;  New  York  (9), 
42,934;  North  Carolina  (32),  9,965;  North 
Dakota  (25),  17,584. 

Ohio  (19),  23,245;  Oklahoma  (17),  25.199; 
Oregon  (11),  32  239;  Pennsylvania  (20),  21,623; 
Rhode  Island  (45),  3,239;  South  Carolina  (39), 
5,554;  South  Dakota  (16),  25,446. 

Tennessee  (30),  10,600;  Texas  (5),  77,288; 
Utah  (26),  16.886;  Vermont  (46),  3,153;  Vir- 
ginia (31),  10,076;  Washington  (7),  62,704; 
West  Virginia  (49),  1,475;  Wisconsin  (3),  89,- 
317;  Wyoming  (35),  7,510. 


It  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  North 
America  that  the  world  fur  trade  got  into 
its  stride. 


MR.  HUNTER 

The  numbers  on  your  license  tag 
this  year  were  made  larger  so  they 
could  be  identified  easier.  Be  sure  to 
display  it  so  no  figures  will  be  obscured. 
Every  portion  must  be  clearly  visible. 
Refrain  from  using  holders  which  will 
not  permit  clear  visibility. 


PET  PEEVES 

Starting  with  this  issue  we  are  going  to 
give  our  readers  an  opportunity  to  air  their 
pet  peeves.  Some  readers  get  peeved  when 
their  magaine  is  late,  others  because  we 
failed  to  publish  such  an  such  a note  or 
photograph,  etc.  But  they’re  not  the  kind 
of  peeves  we  want  to  hear  about.  Anyhow 
they’re  only  “official”  peeves.  We  want  to 
know  about  your  personal  peeves. 

For  instance,  John  E.  Martin,  Real  Estate 
Broker,  Philadelphia,  who  put  this  peeve  idea 
in  my  bonnet,  says  his  pet  peeve  is  the  guy 
who’s  always  wondering  why  you  keep  a dog 
twelve  months  of  the  year  only  to  hunt  with 
him  a couple  of  weeks,  and  then  is  the  first 
one  to  ask  you  to  go  along  hunting  when  the 
season  opens,  telling  you  to  be  sure  to  bring 
your  dogs  along.  Or  the  fellow  who  helps 
you  use  up  several  boxes  of  .22’s  in  practice 
then,  when  they’re  all  gone,  looks  disappoint- 
ed but  never  thinks  of  helping  to  replenish 
the  supply;  or  who  is  always  borrowing  a 
shotgun,  a shell  or  two  but  never  returning 
them. 


In  last  month’s  issue  we  carried  an  an- 
nouncement of  a lost  dog  on  Page  30,  but 
shortly  after  the  magazine  was  off  press  we 
received  a note  from  Dr.  Mortimer,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  clubs  stating  that  the  animal  had 
been  recovered.  Credit  for  the  recovery  was 
due  the  Federation’s  system  of  tattooing  the 
dog’s  ears  and  having  the  numbers  recorded. 


The  State  of  Indiana  announced  a nine-day 
pheasant  season  for  1941  opening  November 
10  and  closing  November  19.  There  will  be  a 
daily  bag  limit  of  two  birds,  one  of  which 
may  be  a hen,  and  a possession  limit  of  four 
birds. 


Never  shoot  at  jjame  when  another  hunter  i9  in  line 
of  fire. 


SKUNKS  VALUABLE  ANIMALS  FOR 
FARMERS:  NICE  PETS 

Calling  a man  a skunk  ought  to  be  a com- 
pliment instead  of  a slur. 

That,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  officials  of 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  who  claim  that 
the  much-maligned  “polecat”  in  reality  is  a 
patient  animal  that  may  make  a good  pet 
and,  at  the  same  time,  is  economically  im- 
portant. 

A Fish  and  Wildlife  inventory  of  the  fur 
catch  in  the  United  States  last  year  indicates 
that  some  2,170,000  skunks  were  trapped  in 
36  states  and  the  pelts  sold  at  fur  auctions. 
The  Federal  officials  believe,  however,  that 
the  annual  catch  in  the  entire  country  is 
probably  30  to  50  percent  greater  than  the 
reported  take,  or  an  estimated  3 to  3%  million 
skunks  a year. 

In  February  1941,  one  large  fur  auction 
company  sold  skunk  pelts  from  35  cents  for 
small  ones  to  $3.60  each  for  prime  large 
northern  pelts. 

Skunks  are  mostly  beneficial  to  man.”  Ser- 
vice officials  declared.  “They  are  important 
to  agricultural  interests  because  they  feed 
on  insects,  chiefly  beetles  and  grasshoppers, 
grubs,  and  other  forms  of  pests.” 

Excellent  mouse  and  rat  hunters,  skunks 
are  welcomed  around  barns  and  in  the  fields 
where  field  mice  and  rats  like  to  feed  on 
grain. 

Sometimes  the  skunk  is  not  a welcomed 
guest,  the  wildlife  officials  admit,  especially 
when  the  “polecat”  lives  near  or  under  the 
farmhouse.  “But  such  individuals  can  easily 
be  controlled  without  disposing  of  them,”  it 
was  explained. 

In  some  restricted  sections,  particularly  on 
waterfowl  and  certain  upland  game  nesting 
areas,  the  skunk  becomes  objectionable  be- 
cause of  its  predation  on  nests.  A serious  egg 
robber  in  game  areas,  the  skunk  is  controlled 
by  large-scale  trapping  operations. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion  the  skunk  is 
not  an  agressive  animal  who  launches  an 
attack  at  the  drop  of  the  hat — or  at  the  rais- 
ing of  a tail.  Scientists  say  that  most  skunks 
are  easy-going  individuals  that  dislike  using 
the  powerful  fluids  they  can  eject. 

Skunks  will  put  up  with  a surprising 
amount  of  abuse  on  most  occasions  before 
they  lose  their  temper  and  spray  their  power- 
fully scented  musk.  But  persons  are  not  en- 
couraged to  experiment  with  a skunk’s 
patience. 

When  a skunk  lets  go  with  an  attack,  no 
place  within  two  or  three  yards  of  the  animal 
is  safe  from  the  fluid.  One  attack  does  not 
empty  the  gland  sac.  The  skunk  can  defend 
itself  three  or  four  times  in  rapid  succession. 
Usually  one  shot  is  enough  for  any  would-be 
intruder. 
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32  Kinds  of  Skunks 

There  are  three  principal  groups  of  skunks, 
the  more  common  being  the  small  spotted 
skunk  and  the  large  common  skunk.  In  all 
there  are  about  32  recognized  kinds  in  the 
three  groups. 

Caught  for  their  fur  by  young  boys  as  well 
as  professional  trappers,  skunk  pelts  com- 
mand varying  prices.  As  the  width  and  length 
of  the  stripes  decrease,  the  price  of  the  pelts 
increases.  Solid  black  pelts  bring  top  prices. 
Since  the  fur  of  the  skunk  becomes  prime 
in  fall,  this  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to 
trap  the  animals  and  obtain  the  highest  price 
for  the  pelt. 

Nocturnal  in  habit,  skunks  are  seldom  seen 
during  the  daytime.  The  young  in  a litter 
range  from  2 to  10  with  6 an  average  sized 
litter. 

That  skunks  are  amiable  animals  has  been 
proved  by  many  individuals  who  have  cap- 
tured young  ones  and  raised  them  as  pets 
around  the  home.  These  animals  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  intelligent  and  as  playful 
as  cats.  Persons  who  have  not  trusted  the 
skunk’s  discretion  and  control  have  descented 
the  animals.  This  requires  a bit  of  minor 
surgery  that  makes  the  animal  incapable  of 
discharging  musk. 

Some  persons  have  used  skunks  as  “watch- 
dogs” to  keep  intruders  away  from  homes. 
Even  the  most  fearless  thief  avoids  the  skunk. 
A few  years  ago  an  ingenious  man  who  was 
tired  of  having  valuables  stolen  from  his 
car  captured  a young  skunk,  descented  the 
animal,  and  raised  it  as  a pet.  Whenever 
the  man  used  his  automobile,  he  carried  the 
animal  with  him.  After  parking  his  car,  he 
tied  the  skunk  to  the  steering  wheel.  His  car 
was  never  molested. 


The  lake  trout  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
trouts. 


BEARS  IRE  FARMERS  WITH  THEIR 
CORN  FEEDING  FORAYS 

Up  in  Lycoming  County  last  fall  the  bears  living  in  the  mountains  adjacent  a 
valley  farm  near  the  Loyalsock  Creek  decided  to  vary  their  diet.  So,  one  evening 
at  dusk  two  of  them  sneaked  down  the  mountainside  and  cautiously  approached 
the  farmer’s  corn  field.  Soon  they  reached  its  edge  and  began  filling  their  bellies 
at  the  rate  of  “sixty  an  hour.”  They  got  away  with  it,  too.  Later  they  invited 
friends  to  join  them  in  their  nightly  banquets  and  ere  long  a well  defined  path 
marked  their  approach  to  the  field.  At  first  the  farmer  was  tolerant,  but  as  the 
damage  became  greater  he  called  for  help  and  the  local  officers  drove  the  animals 
away  night  after  night  until  they  desisted.  A little  rock  salt  in  the  seat  of  their 
furry  pants  scattered  them  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Believe  it  or  not,  as  many  as 
five  bears  were  seen  in  the  cornfield  at  one  time.  Note  the  well  worn  path  and 
the  damage  it  lead  to  in  the  accompanying  photos. 


Photos  by  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Apgrar 
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The  life  of  every  Game  Protector,  Land 
Mangement,  is  filled  with  hard  work  and 
disappointments.  They  are  constantly  busy 
maintaining  and  developing  the  State  Game 
Lands  assigned  to  them  in  order  to  provide 
ideal  food  and  cover  conditions  for  creatures 
of  the  wild. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  doing  this  is 
to  plant  and  protect  food  bearing  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines  so  that  an  abundance  of  food  and 
cover  will  be  available  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Disappointments  closely  follow  im- 
provements of  this  nature.  Browsing  deer 
especially  do  not  respect  the  efforts  of  the 
land  manager,  but  persistently  destroy  the 
seedlings  which  were  planted  to  improve 
conditions.  This,  however,  is  expected  and 
the  disappointment  is  not  too  great. 

The  above  photograph  taken  by  Game  Pro- 
tector, Land  Management,  Earl  E.  Smith, 
shows  some  unusual  deer  damage.  The  deer 
have  stripped  the  bark  from  this  fine  clump 
of  sumac  which  is  located  on  State  Game 
Lands  Nos.  44-54  in  Elk  County.  Smith 
watched  these  trees  grow  from  seedlings  to 
their  present  size.  He  cut  all  competing 
growth  away  so  that  they  would  thrive.  They 
had  finally  reached  an  age  when  they  would 
produce  seed  sadly  required  for  food  by 
grouse  during  the  winter  months.  Imagine 
his  dismay  when  he  saw  this  damage  done  by 
deer  during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring. 

This  type  of  damage  is  not  new.  Deer  have 
been  treating  the  Hercules  Club,  another  fine 
game  food  producer,  in  like  manner  for  some 
years.  Frequently  a tree  or  two  of  other 
species  suffers  the  same  fate.  But  seldom 
is  a fine  clump  of  sumac  destroyed  in  such 
a short  time. 

Smith  also  observed  another  clump  of 
sumac  similarly  destroyed  by  deer  during 
the  past  winter. 


WISHFUL  WISHING 

Oh,  would  I were  a little  pheasant, 

Her  life  indeed  must  be  quite  pleasant. 

She  has  her  food,  her  fun,  her  cover, 

And  the  state  department  provides  a lover. 
She  has  protection  to  rear  her  brood, 

She  does  not  worry  about  the  food. 

While  I must  work  and  worry  and  give, 

The  state  isn’t  interested  in  how  well  I live. 
If  I were  a game  bird  how  happy  I’d  be, 
For  then,  maybe  Ohio  would  subsidize  me. 

Anon — From  “Zaleski  Zilencer”  camp  paper 
of  the  Ohio  Conservation  Laboratory. 


CURRENT  TOPICS 

FIELD  NOTES 

“Last  fall  when  I was  hunting  grouse  in 
Slate  Run  one  of  my  companion’s  bird  dog 
killed  a porcupine  and  got  its  mouth  full  of 
quills.  We  had  some  time  pulling  them  out. 
Later  a Mr.  Carson  told  me  that  if  we  had 
dipped  the  dog’s  mouth  in  vinegar  it  would 
have  drawn  the  flesh  so  that  the  quills  could 
easily  have  been  pulled  out.  I thought  the 
information  worth  passing  along  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others.”- — John  Hallman,  Uwchland,  Pa. 


Sometime  ago  a black  bear  entered  the 
Refuge  clawed  a few  signs  and  scratched  up 
a few  trees,  and  then  dismantled  the  driver’s 
seat  on  a bulldozer  and  chewed  off  the  pres- 
sure hose. — George  Koehler,  Game  Protector 
Lycoming  County. 


“On  Wednesday,  July  30,  I answered  a call 
in  Charleroi  regarding  an  injured  quail  that 
was  found  in  the  street.  Upon  investigating, 
the  quail  turned  out  to  be  a Killdeer  and  the 
injury  proved  to  be  one  of  nature’s  cripples — 
the  bird  had  only  one  leg.”- — Robert  D.  Parla- 
man,  Game  Protector,  District  G-ll,  Charle- 
roi, Washington  County. 


“A  party  turned  a mallard  duck  over  to  my 
wife.  He  had  found  the  duck  caught  by  fish- 
ing hooks  along  the  shore  line  near  the  Pyma- 
tuning  spillway.  Fourteen  hooks  were  made 
fast  to  a piece  of  fish-line  and  then  baited 
for  ducks.  The  mallard  had  two  hooks  in  its 
mouth  and  the  other  twelve  were  hanging 
to  the  extra  line.  All  hooks  were  baited  with 
a yellow  weed  bloom  about  the  size  of  a grain 
of  corn.  The  two  hooks  were  cut  off  and  re- 
moved from  the  duck.” — Game  Protector, 
Burt  Oudette,  Crawford  County. 


IS  THE  BLACKSNAKE  DESTRUCTIVE? 

Nobody  seems  to  be  friendly  toward  snakes. 
Blacksnakes,  for  instance,  are  common  in 
Pennsylvania  and  to  most  persons  who  see 
one,  the  verdict  is  death  for  the  reptile.  Their 
killer  may  be  justified  in  some  instances,  but 
my  idea  is  that  the  blacksnake  should  be 
spared  generally. 

These  surroundings  have  blacksnakes  and 
I have  traveled  the  mountains,  swamps  and 
hillsides  for  many  years  and  they  always 
make  haste  in  getting  away.  Recently  a 
blacksnake  was  killed  and  upon  examina- 
tion was  found  to  contain  a full  grown 
weasel.  Should  that  snake  have  been  killed? 

Had  it  been  possible  to  see  the  game  de- 
stroyed by  the  weasel  compared  to  the  game 
destroyed  by  the  snake,  I think  that  many 
of  our  sportsmen  would  suggest  a drive  to 
spare  the  life  of  the  blacksnake. — John  Bohr, 
Sec.  Kittatinny  Sportsmen’s  Asso.,  Pine 
Grove,  Pa. 


When  the  United  States  was  settled,  most 
predatory  animals  were  driven  back  in  their 
range,  but  the  coyote  seems  to  thrive  with 
civilization  and  has  actually  extended  its 
range,  according  to  officials  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  COON  HUNTER’S 
WIFE 

The  evening  is  warm  for  November, 

The  stars  are  beginning  to  show, 

The  waning  moon  will  be  setting  soon 
Pale  in  the  last  sun  glow. 

Tonight  is  a night  for  romance! 

Tonight  is  a night  for  love! 

“Tonight  the  coon  will  be  running” 

Is  all  he’ll  be  thinking  of. 

Old  Smokey  and  Racket  and  Judy 
Are  frantic  in  their  glee. 

They  have  sensed  their  master’s  intention 
And  are  dancing  a jubilee. 

He’ll  be  gone,  though  the  evening’s  early. 
He’ll  stop  by  for  Ted  and  Jaka 
“By  the  time  those  two  are  ready 
Who  knows  how  long  it  will  take?” 

If  coon  hunters  go  to  Heaven 
They  will  sit  on  the  golden  stair 
Swapping  their  ring-tail  stories, 

And  all  of  the  hounds  will  be  there 
Hearing  each  tale  grow  bigger 
With  doggie  tongue  in  cheek, 

Champing  and  fretting  till  sunset 
When  comes  their  turn  to  speak. 

Then  over  the  broad  green  meadow* 

And  down  the  silvery  rills 
The  sound  of  the  hounds  as  they  leap  and 
bound 

Rings  over  the  heavenly  hills. 

While  the  angel  wife  of  the  hunter 
Sets  the  coffee  on  to  steep, 

And  she  smiles  a bit  and  sighs  a bit 
As  she  settles  down  to  sleep. 


Photo  by  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Apgar 

Wildcat  bagged  near  Refuge  No.  13,  Jamison  City, 
during  1940  hunting  season  by  an  unknown  bear 
hunter. 
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IT  “WASN’T  LOADED’’ 


More  warnings  have  been  issued  about 

(careless  handling  of  firearms  than  about  any 
other  hazard  found  around  the  home.  Yet 
people  continue  to  fool  with  the  gun  that 
“wasn’t  loaded.” 


No  one  knows  whether  or  not  a gun  is 
loaded  when  he  picks  it  up.  It  may  be  your 
own  pet  10-gauge  that  you  have  never  left 
loaded  about  the  house.  You  don’t  know  who 

!has  borrowed  it  since  last  you  used  it,  and 
left  a shell  in  it.  It  takes  but  a second  to 

(“break”  a gun  and  learn  definitely  whether 
or  not  it  is  loaded.  And  this  should  be  done 
with  any  weapon  you  pick  up.  Don’t  take 
any  one’s  word  for  it. 

There  was  one  hard  and  fast  rule  regard- 
ing firearms  that  was  first  taught  to  boys. 
That  was:  Never  point  a gun  at  anyone  un- 
less you  intend  to  shoot  them.  Another 
should  be:  Always  “break”  gun  before  you 
examine  it.  Obeying  those  two  rules  will 
avoid  many  accidents — to  yourself  and  to 
others.  Think  first  and  avoid  that  accident. 


START  PROGRAM  TO  HELP  STATES  IN 
WORK  WITH  WILDLIFE  MOVIES 

States  needing  help  in  developing  conser- 
vation information  and  education  services 
will  soon  be  able  to  call  upon  other  states 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  an  exchange  plan  now  being  organized 
through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

A catalog  of  motion  pictures  and  other 
materials  illustrating  wildlife  restoration 
throughout  the  country  will  be  prepared  fol- 
lowing a survey  to  determine  where  these 
materials  are  available.  Participating  states 
will  retain  full  possession  of  their  own  ma- 
terial, but  will  cooperate  by  listing  their 
available  aids  in  the  central  catalog  to  be 
established  by  the  Service’s  Division  of  Fed- 
eral Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration. 

This  service  is  being  established  as  a result 
of  many  demands  from  states  that  are  carry- 


ing on  wildlife  restoration  projects  with  Fed- 
eral Aid. 

In  carrying  out  their  Federal  Aid  projects, 
especially  those  involving  research,  the  states 
have  frequently  needed  materials  for  use  on 
public  occasions,  but  no  one  state  has  been 
able  to  meet  these  needs  adequately.  Pooling 
all  such  resources,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  it 
possible  for  each  state  to  advance  its  wild- 
life work  more  effectively. 

Already  19  states,  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Conservation  Education 
and  Publicity,  are  involved  in  the  program, 
and  others  are  expected  to  participate. 

The  actual  survey  of  these  materials  began 
on  July  1 with  the  appointment  of  Paul  D. 
Olejar,  formerly  director  of  education  for 
the  West  Virginia  Conservation  Commission, 
as  an  information  specialist  in  the  Division 
of  Federal  Aid.  Preliminary  listings  will  be 
circulated  to  cooperating  states  as  soon  as 
available.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a system 
of  exchange  will  eliminate  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  make  available  new  developments 
of  common  benefit  to  conservation  education. 

States  represented  are  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky. 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin. 


uour  ‘Wildlife  in  the  Farm  Program’  is 
certainly  the  best  so  far.  I’d  appreciate  half 
a aozen  copies  for  my  professional  students 
and  if  you  can  spare  more,  I’d  like  40  copies 
ior  my  Game  Management  Class.” 

* * * 


“I  was  impressed  by  the  subject  matter  of 
Bulletin  16,  ‘Wildlife  in  the  Farm  Program’ 
and  I think  that  I know  of  a number  of  peo- 
ple here  in  Virginia  who  could  not  only  read 
this  bulletin  with  profit  but  who  will  put 
into  effect  the  common-sense  methods  which 
it  describes.” 


Although  retired,  W.  J.  Bailer,  former  Refuge  Keeper,  Tliornhurst,  continues  his  interest  in 
the  work.  Here  is  one  of  the  many  squirrel  feeders  he  maintains. 


Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Sterner,  Hanover,  Pa.,  with  23 
pound  wild  turkey  she  killed  in  Mifflin  County 
last  season. 

REX  AND  ME 

By  Jimmie  Guthrie 

I’m  alone  tonight;  the  house  is  still 
As  shadows  creep;  against  my  will; 

A tear  falls. 

Around  in  my  somber  den,  I’m  all  alone  and 
live  again; 

In  memories. 

Into  my  fire-place  I gaze — and  think  of  all 
those  yesterdays. 

When  I was  young. 

With  dog  and  gun  I roamed  the  hill,  the  fields. 
That  wooded  patch  beside  the  mill. 

I'd  laugh  aloud;  tho  all  alone, 

When  a cotton-tail  just  about  half  grown — 
would  fool  ’ole  “Rex” 

I’d  kick  a brush-pile,  then  a stump, 

Out  he  goes — -my  heart  would  thump. 

Then:  “Git  ’em  Boy”! 

A coupla’  yelps  and  off  he  goes, 

(Boy  that  dog  sure  had  a nose!) 

Another  bark  then  all  is  still. 

Will  he  ‘fetch’  him  back? 

I hope  he  will. 

I park  myself  upon  a log 

(I’ve  gotta’  be  quick  in  front  of  that  dog.) 

He’s  barking  nearer  now  again, 

My  ’ole  12  gauge  is  set  to  aim. 

Through  the  underbrush  I see, 

A ball  of  brown;  a flash  of  white 
Its  Mr.  Cotton-tail  alright. 

My  “safety”  clicks — I aim  with  care, 

The  rabbit  tipped,  and  “Rex”  was  there 
With  panting  tongue  as  if  to  say, 

“They  can’t  beat  us — they  can’t  get  away" 
Aw,  those  were  happy  days  alright, 
and  as  I sit  alone  tonight 
I live  again  in  memory — of  bygone  days 
“just  Rex  and  Me”. 

Now  Rex  is  gone— and  I am  old 
But  memories  are  as  good  as  gold. 

I know  he’s  waiting  where’s  he’s  found, 

A new  and  Happy  Hunting  Ground. 

And  soon  I know  the  Lord  shall  see, 
that  we’re  together, 

“Rex  and  Me.” 
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A “Miss"  that  made  a hit  in  “Shoot  the  IV’  event  (Miss  Merritts). 


Huntingdon  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Field  Day.  Turkey  shoot. 


EVERETT  SPORTSMEN  MEET 


The  Everett  Chapter  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  held  its  annual  fall  banquet  on 
Wednesday  night,  August  21,  1941,  at  the 
American  Legion  Home  at  Riverside,  Everett, 
with  about  200  present.  Mr.  Marion  J.  Myers, 
of  Breezewood,  President  of  the  local  chap- 
ter, acted  as  toastmaster  for  the  occasion. 
The  Washington,  D.  C.,  Chapter  presented 
Mr.  Myers  with  a gavel.  A delicious  dinner 
was  served  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  Post 
3 American  Legion  which  was  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Washington  delega- 
tion by  Mr.  John  F.  Stowell,  President  of 
the  Washington  Chapter  which  included 
Messrs.  Fred  Orsinger,  Lewis  Radcliffe, 
Charles  Taylor,  Albert  Day,  Robert  Pyle, 


Dewitt  Harry,  Lewis  Gamlick,  Ted  Barton, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Garrison  and 
Mr.  Abbadico. 

Very  interesting  talks  were  given  by  the 
following:  Dr.  William  H.  Moore,  of  Phila- 
delphia, former  member  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Fred  Orsinger, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  connected  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Fish  and  Game;  Attorney 
Abbadico,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau;  Dr.  Lewis  Radcliffe,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  National  Vice-President  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League;  Mr.  Allen  Barrett  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  at  Harris- 
burg; Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  National  Director  of  the  Izaak  Walton 


League  and  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr.  James  Morton,  of 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission; 
Mr.  Dewitt  Harry,  President  of  the  Regional 
Council  of  the  Waltonians,  comprising  the 
states  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hon.  Rich- 
ard M.  Simpson,  Congressman  from  this  Dis- 
trict. 

Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following:  First 
prize,  Nelson  Simpson,  of  Hopewell  R.  D.  No. 

I,  .22  repeating  rifle  worth  $15  2nd  prize, 
Paul  Geisler,  of  Bedford  R.  D.  No.  2,  fishing 
rod,  $10;  3rd  prize,  Raymond  Hann,  Everett 
R.  D.,  .22  single  shot  rifle,  $5;  4th  prize,  Floyd 
Batzel,  Everett  R.  D.  No.  2,  3 years  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News  and 
Pennsylvania  Angler;  5th  prize,  William  C. 
Wakefield,  Jr.,  Ray’s  Hill,  Hunting  License 
for  1941;  6th  prize,  Dewey  Layton,  Breeze- 
wood,  box  of  shells.  Other  prizes  given  for 
crows  feet,  1st  prize,  Gilbert  Winter,  of 
Everett,  84  feet,  $10;  C.  Clair  Winter,  of 
Everett,  25  feet,  $6;  also  snake  tails,  Clifford 
Hoy,  of  Everett  R.  D.,  136  tails,  $7.50;  George 
McGram,  Jr.,  of  Everett  R.  D.,  135  tails,  $5; 
and  Guy  Diehl,  of  Everett  R.  D.  No.  2,  29 
tails,  $2.50. 

A large  number  of  door  prizes  were  donat- 
ed by  the  merchants  of  Everett  for  which 
the  members  of  the  Everett  Chapter  wish  to 
extend  their  thanks. 

This  delightful  affair  was  brought  to  a close 
by  a cake-walk  and  a grand  finale.  Mrs.  M. 

J.  Myers,  of  Breezewood,  won  the  cake  in 
the  cake-walk  which  was  donated  by  the 
Everett  Home-maid  Bakery. 

The  music  for  the  evening  was  furnished 
by  local  talent. 


Photo  by  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Apgar 
A sign  along  the  road  near  Jamison  City. 
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Stolen:  Two  beautiful  pointers  (above)  from  Dr. 

G.  S.  Hartley,  Clifton  Forge,  Va.  Both  animals 
4Vg  yrs.,  Va.  license  No.  203256-7.  Solid  white 
with  brown  ears,  brown  around  eyes,  with  a white 
streak  in  forehead.  Heavier  dog  answers  to  name 
of  Dash;  the  other  to  name  of  Dee.  Help  locate 
these  animals  and  break  up  a chain  of  interstate 
dog  thieves. 

NORTHEASTERN  FEDERATION 
FIELD  DAY 

The  annual  field  day  and  get-together  of 
federated  sportsmen  of  Northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania held  August  24  at  the  Silver  Lake 
Club  grounds  was  attended  by  more  than  two 
thousand  persons  and  was  the  most  successful 
ever  conducted  by  the  organization.  John  H. 
Price,  Scranton,  formerly  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  won  a leg  on 
the  Silver  Lake  Rod  and  Gun  Club  trophy.  He 
defeated  a large  field  of  contestants,  includ- 
ing C.  E.  Jakway,  of  Towanda,  winner  in  1939, 
and  G.  P.  Moore,  Towanda,  who  won  last 
year. 

The  bait-casting  contest  was  won  by  J.  L. 
Neiger,  member  of  the  Fish  Commission  from 
Scranton,  and  the  clay  pigeon  shoot  by 
Mr.  Price.  Other  events  included  fox 
and  ’coon  chases  and  dog  show. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Birchard,  Montrose,  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  dog  show, 
reports  excellent  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
day’s  program.  Pointers,  beagles,  ’coon 
hounds,  cockers,  springers,  English  setters, 
fox  hounds  and  Gordon  setters  were  entered. 
A total  of  256  dogs  were  exhibited,  117  of 
which  were  foxhounds.  The  judge  was  Wil- 
liam F.  Gilroy,  Pittston,  a licensed  A.  K.  C. 
judge. 

In  the  ’coon  chases  about  forty  dogs  took 
part.  In  the  first  event,  first  line  and  first 
tree  was  taken  by  “Woodie,”  owned  by 
Everett  Joiner,  of  Binghamton.  “Spot,”  owned 
by  L.  M.  Bass,  of  Binghamton,  took  second 
line,  and  “Lead,”  owned  by  William  Denton, 
New  Milford,  took  second  tree. 

In  the  second  chase  “Brownie,”  owned  by 
Jess  Hobert,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  took  first  line. 
“Joe,”  owned  by  Mr.  Denton,  took  second 
line,  “Kentucky,”  owned  by  Miss  Springsteen, 
took  first  tree.  “Jack,”  owned  by  Frank 
Utter,  Oxford,  took  second  tree. 

In  the  third  chase,  “Spot,”  L.  M.  Bass,  Bing- 
hamton, first  line.  “Kentucky,”  Miss  Spring- 
steen, second  line,  first  tree.  “Bill,”  Mrs.  Hill, 
second  tree. 

Fourth  class:  “Bill,”  Bob  Hobert,  of  Sus- 
quehanna, first  line,  “Brownie,”  Jess  Hobert, 
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Oxford,  second  line.  “Hot  Shot,”  Miss  Spring- 
steen, first  tree. 

Results  of  the  fox  chase  in  which  13  dogs 
were  entered,  follow:  First  place  was  taken 
by  Wynn  Tiffany’s  dog,  ‘Sam,”  New  Milford; 
second  place,  M.  Gamalass  dog.  “Fannie,’ 
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owned  by  John  Horvath,  of  Silver  Lake, 
third  place. 

In  the  dog  shows  the  grand  championship 
award  was  won  by  “Merry  Masterman,”  a 
Walker  foxhound,  owned  by  Dr.  Birchard. 


The  IVIonessen  Sportsmen’s  Association  made  an  appeal  to  all  local  housewives  to  make  contri- 
butions in  the  association’s  drive  to  collect  scrap  aluminum,  which  will  he  sent  to  national 
defense  industries  to  help  lelieve  a serious  shortage  of  the  metal  which  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  airplanes  and  other  defense  material. 

The  total  weight  of  the  articles  collected  was  4,150  pounds  one  of  the  largest  collections  re- 
ported from  any  community  in  Western  Pennsylvania  exclusive  of  the  larger  cities. 

Roy  W.  Gray,  president  of  the  Association  and  chairman  of  the  drive,  supervised  the  loading 
of  the  hue:h  pile  of  aluminum  ware  which  was  sent  to  Pittsburgh. 
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THE  LAND  WE  APPRECIATE 


plants  which  naturally  die  because  of  the 
lack  of  sunlight.  As  this  change  in  plant  life 
takes  place  a change  in  wildlife  takes  place 
also.  Larger  animals  and  birds  move  into 
the  area.  Man  often  can  use  these  animals 
and  birds  for  food.  More  drinking  water  is 
retained  for  the  use  of  man.  While  the  forests 
can  be  used  for  man’s  industry  and  shelter. 
Where  the  good  top  soil  has  not  been  allowed 
to  wash  away  in  the  streams,  better  plants 
can  be  grown  to  supply  man’s  food.  The 
plants  will  contain  more  vitamins.  This  means 
greater  health  with  less  cost.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  hear  a doctor  say  that  some  of 
our  ills  are  directly  due  to  deficient  diet. 

A question  that  may  well  be  raised  by 
educators  is  what  was  the  basis  for  determin- 
ing a grade  and  credit  for  this  course.  The 
grade  was  based  on  four  points.  These  were: 

1.  The  responses  of  the  student  in  the 
field  work  done  in  the  group. 

2.  A written  test  in  economics  and 
sociology. 

3.  An  oral  test  on  the  plot  about  the 
other  aspects  of  conservation,  with  all 
the  faculty  taking  a part  in  the  test. 


4.  A written  report  on  the  work  of 
each  student  showing  his  or  her  ability 
to  transfer  the  experiences  acquired  to 
his  or  her  personal  teaching  situation. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  find  taking  this 
course  both  men  and  women  teachers  of  a 
wide  range  of  ages,  and  from  almost  all  fields 
and  grades  of  education.  It  was  also  surpris- 
ing to  hear  some  of  the  reasons  given  by 
individuals  for  their  taking  the  course.  Some 
wished  to  teach  elementary  grades,  others  in- 
termediate. Still  others  planned  to  teach 
science,  social  science,  nursing  and  health. 
Other  reasons  were  to  have  a good  time,  to 
recover  health  by  being  outdoors  or  to  study 
wildlife.  Yet  whatever  the  original  reason  all 
became  so  imbued  with  conservation  and  all 
its  aspects  that  they  soon  began  to  work  very 
hard  to  learn  all  they  could  to  use  in  their 
own  school  situation.  I think  that  all  persons 
who  attended  the  Laboratory  will  be  better 
teachers  than  ever  before.  They  are  now  in- 
spired to  teach  their  pupils  to  seek  a happier 
life,  not  richer  in  a financial  sense  but  richer 
in  real  health,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
environment.  Whatever  these  teachers  teach 


Continued  from  Page  5 

will  be  interesting  to  their  pupils.  Pupils  en- 
joy studying  about  life  and  living  things  and 
will  participate  more  extensively.  When  con- 
servation is  integrated  into  a course  as  it  was 
taught  at  the  Conservation  Laboratory  even 
the  slow  pupil  can  find  activities  that  fall 
within  his  or  her  own  experience. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  in  the  very  near 
future  we  can  read  the  announcement  of  a 
Conservation  Laboratory  for  Teachers'  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  teachers  of  Pennsylvania 
deserve  the  right  to  attend,  a camp  where 
they  can  learn  real  facts  of  conservation  so 
that  they  may  make  their  teaching  vital.  For 
teaching  conservation  as  a part  of  any  regu- 
lar course  is  teaching  common  sense.  And  it 
is  remarkable  today  how  uncommon  is  com- 
mon sense. 

If  the  attitude  of  living  for  a richer  and 
more  wholesome  life  is  to  be  taught,  we  must 
begin  by  living  conservation.  Every  teacher 
should  be  conservation  conscious.  I wish  that 
I could  see  every  teacher  bringing  to  life 
the  full  meaning  of  these  five  words  in  re- 
gards to  all  life — Conservation — Education — 
Observation — Interrelation — Appreciation. 


Cooperative  Wildlife  Research 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Problems  being  at- 
tacked are  (1)  the  effects  of  animals  on  re- 
forestrati on  and  range  management,  and  (2) 
the  effect  of  forestry  and  range  practices  on 
wildlife. 

The  principal  objectives  on  forest  wildlife 
research  are  (1)  to  the  bird  and  animal 
species  destructive  to  reforestration,  that  is 
to  seed  and  seedlings,  and  the  effects  of  vary- 
ing populations  on  composition,  density  and 
age  classes  of  commercial  timber  stands;  (2) 
the  effects  of  forest  management  practices  on 
desirable  wildlife,  principally  game  and  fur 
species;  (3)  making  deliberate  changes  in 
forestry  practices  for  wildlife  benefit,  for  ex- 
ample, making  various  size,  shape  and  inter- 
spersions  of  openings  in  continuous  stands 
of  conifers  and  hardwoods;  and  (4)  to  de- 
termine the  optimum  requirements  for  game 
and  fur  species  in  forest  feeds  and  cover. 

The  principal  objectives  of  range  wildlife 
research  are  to  determine  (1)  the  wildlife 
species  destructive  to  ranges;  (2)  the  effect 
of  rodents  and  varying  populations  of  each 
species  on  range  grass  production,  density 
and  composition;  (3)  the  relation  of  rodents 
and  big  game  species  to  livestock  production 
on  the  range;  and  (4)  the  factors  limiting 
populations  of  rodents  and  other  wildlife 
species  on  western  ranges. 

Progress  has  been  made  on  (1)  relation 
of  many  species  of  rodents  to  range  grass  pro- 
duction, density,  and  composition  in  Califor- 
nia; (2)  methods  of  treating  Douglas  fir  seed 
to  prevent  consumption  by  rodents;  (3)  treat- 
ments of  Lake  States  forests  for  better  utili- 
zation of  wintering  deer  yards;  (4)  identifica- 
tion technique  of  damage  done  by  birds  and 
mammals  to  forests;  (5)  effect  of  birds  in 
longleaf  pine  regeneration  in  the  South;  (6) 
the  effect  of  size,  shape,  and  frequency  of 


forest  openings  on  wildlife,  and  how  they 
may  be  economically  created  and  maintained. 

These  findings  are  of  value  to  the  man- 
agement of  forest  and  range  lands  throughout 
the  country,  and  they  are  expected  to  in- 


fluence the  programs  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Forest  Service,  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  Extension  Ser- 
vice, State  game  and  conservation  commis- 
sions, and  many  other  agencies. 


‘He  won’t  bark  or  nothing: — Just  stands  in  front  of  some  brush  with  his  tail  sticking:  out 

and  one  paw  raised. ” 
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ALL  OUT  AID  FOR  AMERICAN  GAME  BIRDS 


(Continued  from  Page  13) 

We  had  penetrated  the  tract  scarcely  more 
than  a couple  score  feet  when  the  first  bird 
let  loose. 

“There’s  one!”  cried  my  host  as  if  the 
thunderous  roar  hadn’t  startled  me  half  out 
of  my  wits. 

After  watching  the  bird  careen  off  into 
thicker  cover  I emitted  a low  whistle  of 
amazement.  Then,  half  to  myself  I muttered: 
“Well,  I’ll  be  doggoned.” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  my  companion 
in  surprise. 

B-R-R-O-O-O-M-M!  Another  rocket  cata- 
pulted from  out  of  a swirl  of  leaves. 

“Holy  smokes!”  I yelped.  “Those  babes 
are  grouse!” 

My  new  friend  gave  me  a half-worried 
look  and  said  nothing.  What  he  doubtlessly 
thought  was  that  he  had  a nut  on  his  hands. 

That  afternoon  we  flushed  a total  of  four 
birds.  Not  bad  for  a place  on  the  very  edge 
of  town,  especially  when  it  is  thought  that 
grouse  were  driven  out  of  these  parts  many 
years  ago.  And  even  more  remarkable  when 
one  thinks  of  the  bird  as  being  a denizen  of 
the  untrammeled  wilds. 

Last  fall  I returned  to  the  place  alone  and 
put  up  seven  birds.  It  is  my  contention  that 
some  of  them  or  their  progeny  have  scattered 
to  some  of  the  adjoining  tracts.  They  had 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  and  time,  for  the 
farmer  informed  me  that  he  was  certain  the 


birds  had  been  on  his  place  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

Why  can’t  we  help  a bird  that  possesses 
so  much  adaptability  and  fortitude  rather 
than  pamper  a bunch  of  delicate  and  tem- 
peramental exotics?  Understand,  I have  noth- 
ing against  the  ringneck.  That  big,  blustering 
chap  has  found  his  rightful  place  and  is 
thoroughly  Americanized  in  the  bargain. 
What  is  more  important,  its  environment 
differs  so  markedly  from  that  of  the  grouse 
as  to  entirely  eliminate  the  problem  of  hab- 
itat competition. 

The  ready  adaptability  of  the  grouse  is  well 
illustrated  by  its  behavior  in  heavily  hunted 
covers  as  well  as  in  settled  regions.  Those 
of  you  who  have  not  encountered  the  birds 
where  they  have  never  been  molested  by 
man  would  not  believe  your  eyes.  They  are 
positively  as  “tame”  as  barnyard  fowl.  Once 
I witnessed  a guide  noose  two  of  five  birds 
that  had  alighted  on  a low  branch  after  being 
flushed. 

What  a different  creature  is  the  sophisti- 
cated grouse.  Its  existence  depends  on  its 
wariness  and  on  its  ability  to  roar  away  at 
the  slightest  intimation  of  danger.  Where 
they  have  been  heavily  hunted  the  birds 
make  off  long  before  the  gunner  sees  them, 
and  other  factors  being  favorable,  most  of 
them  will  enjoy  a long  life. 

As  long  as  I can  remember,  grouse  have 
inhabited  a woodland  known  locally  as  the 
Goat  Pasture.  The  place  covers  something 
over  ninety  acres  and  is  heavily  hunted.  Yet, 


in  the  past  decade  I know  of  only  one  bird 
being  bagged  by  hunters.  Only  once  have  I 
spotted  a bird  and  that  because  he  chanced 
to  pass  through  a clearing  far  ahead  of  me. 
There  will  be  grouse  there  as  long  as  there 
is  cover. 

What  of  diseases  and  natural  enemies? 
Both  are  legion.  However,  since  they  have 
been  existent  as  long  as  there  have  been 
grouse  they  may  be  considered  as  factors  in 
nature’s  plan  of  economy.  The  two  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  periodic  recessions  suffered 
by  the  grouse.  Indeed,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  natural  controls  for  curbing  the 
unusual  prolificness  of  the  species.  The  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  predators  should  be 
viewed  with  alarm  because  it  is  they  that 
weed  out  the  weak  and  sickly  birds.  The 
fact  that  the  grouse  always  makes  an  aston- 
ishing and  a remarkably  rapid  comeback 
after  being  all  but  wiped  out  of  extensive 
areas  vouches  well  for  its  hardiness  and  re- 
cuperative powers. 

The  remarkable  powers  of  recovery  coupl- 
ed with  its  ready  adaptability  have  undoubt- 
edly postponed  the  aid  which  it  so  richly  de- 
serves. Since  grouse  are  not  raised  in  cap- 
tivity as  readily  as  are  other  game  species, 
they  have  from  necessity  been  neglected. 
That  drawback  however,  should  only  accel- 
erate the  work  that  can  be  done  to  improve 
its  habitat.  That  is  the  open  season  to  more 
and  better  grouse  shooting;  that  and  the 
avoidance  of  possible  competition  arising 
from  the  introduction  of  foreign  birds  that 
might  possibly  make  the  grade.  If  I may  be 
trite: 

America  for  Americans. 


Wilderness  By  the  Skyscrapers 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
each  year  which  take  up  their  abode  on  new 
trees  and  posts.  There  are  more  each  season 
despite  the  efforts  of  sportsmen’s  clubs  to 
have  some  of  them  exterminated.  It’s  a nasty 
animal,  that  “No  Gunning”  sign — especially 
the  kind  called  “Positively  No  Hunting  or 
Trespassing.”  I don’t  like  the  way  it  snarls 
at  you  from  a tree. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Conservation  of  American  Resources — By 

Charles  N.  Elliott:  Here  is  a textbook,  pre- 
pared primarily  for  use  in  our  schools,  which 
every  student  of  conservation  should  have 
on  the  shelf  of  his  library.  It  covers  all  of 
America’s  most  important  natural  resources 
and  all  aspects  of  conservation.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  simple  language  and  contains  many 
stories  of  early  America  and  the  adventures 
of  those  persons  who  explored  its  resources. 
The  text  contains  a lot  of  unusual  features 
including  conservation  codes  and  conserva- 
tion messages.  There  are  fifty  of  the  latter 
from  America’s  outstanding  conservation 
leaders.  All  in  all  the  book  contains  672 
pages  profusely  illustrated  with  excellent 
photographs.  Published  by  Turner  E.  Smith 
& Co.;  price  unknown. 


ffl cWOCkD 


‘Propaganda  film — We’re  going:  to  send  it  to  Hitler.' 
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THE  WAY  OF  THE  WILD 
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‘Would  I need  two  licenses  to  use  a double-barreled  one?’ 


What  Odo  lacked  in  age  he  possessed 
thrice-fold  in  experience.  Many  were  the 
battles  he  had  won.  Time  after  time  he  had 
been  challenged,  and  time  after  time  he  had 
conquered.  He  had  to  his  advantage  all  the 
experience  of  fifteen  hard-fighting  years. 

And  he  knew  that  Than  possessed  no  such 
wealth  of  experience.  But  pitted  against  that 
experience  was  youth.  Confidently  Than  met 
his  onrushes  with  lowered  head  and  a strong, 
firm-bedded  body. 

The  noise  of  the  battle  was  terrible.  The 
ring  of  antlers  and  thud  of  bodies  and  scrap- 
ing and  thumping  of  hooves  resounded 
through  the  forest.  The  does  watched,  wide- 
eyed  and  tense.  And  as  if  wakened  by  the 
combat,  the  lake  began  to  stir  slightly,  and 
a whisper  moved  restlessly  along  the  trees. 
It  was  as  if  Nature  stirred  uneasily,  knowing 
everything  faced  the  inexorable  law  that  old 
Odo,  fighting  valiantly  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  faced  this  night. 

So  engrossed  in  combat  were  the  two  bucks 
that  Vulpes,  the  red  fox,  approached  quite 
unnoticed.  And  why  did  Vulpes  approach? 
He,  too,  knew.  He  was  not  told,  and  yet  he 
knew.  The  fox  leaped  nimbly  on  a nearby 
stump  and  watched,  and  waited,  his  sharp 
pointed  lace  lighted  by  the  moonlight.  His 
eyes  sparkled  with  delight.  Now  and  again 
his  long  tongue  sipped  across  his  slavered 
jaws. 

And  time  after  time  old  Odo  charged,  and 
time  after  time  his  great  antlers  clashed 
heavily  against  the  antlers  of  Than.  His  fore- 
paws worked  furiously,  striking,  hammering 
away  like  pistons.  But  Than  did  not  retreat, 
and  he  answered  Odo,  blow  for  blow.  Two 
proud  heads  shook  and  bobbed  in  the  moon- 
light, two  great  bodies  lunged  and  stumbled 
and  thrashed  about  the  underbrush.  Sparks 
flew  occasionally  as  hooves  struck  stone.  And 
wild  snorts  emanated  from  the  battlers.  The 
does  remained  quite  still;  once  a fawn,  young- 
est of  the  group,  bleated  dolefully. 

It  was  as  if  Odo  fought  for  the  very  pos- 
session of  all  the  surrounding  forest.  Indeed, 
for  many  years  he  had  been  the  lord  of  this 
wild  domain.  No  wildcat  or  fox  had  dared 
to  challenge  him.  For  years  he  had  been  as 
king.  He  had  led  the  herd  through  famine 
and  through  plenty,  had  run  at  the  head  of 
his  fellows  through  seasons  when  the  forest 
had  semed  alive  with  the  crash  of  rifles  and 
whistle  of  bullets;  he  had  given  his  strong 
blood  to  such  as  Than,  who  fought  him  now. 
Yet  Nature  had  not  meant  him  to  be  king 
for  long.  A short  span  is  allotted  even  the 
very  strongest.  And  in  this  span  Nature  ac- 
complishes its  purpose,  the  new  are  born  and 
are  nursed  to  adult  strength;  and  when  the 
purpose  is  accomplished,  Nature  seizes  the 
throne  from  the  master. 

For  many  feet  on  either  side  of  the  battlers 
the  brush  was  stamped  about  and  uptossed. 
And  now  the  breathing  of  the  battlers  be- 
came heavy.  Odo,  especially,  breathed  heav- 
ily. His  breath  seemed  to  whistle  from  him, 
in  hurried  spurts.  He  fought  desperately. 


The  time  was  past  now  that  he  fought  for 
leadership;  now,  he  fought  for  the  dearest 
thing  of  all,  his  life.  Blood  gushed  from  a 
great  tear  at  his  throat  and  dripped  down 
his  sides,  mixing  freely  with  the  foam  that 
was  gathered  at  his  mouth.  Twice  he  fell, 
and  twice  he  arose  again  to  fight  on. 

How  could  Than  fight  on  and  on  an  on, 
as  a tireless  machine?  Blows  that  had  felled 
the  stoutest  of  warriors  only  seemed  to  anger 
Than  the  more!  What  strange  demon  was 
this,  who  would  not  fall? — Perhaps  Vulpes 
the  fox  knew,  sitting  quietly  on  the  stump 
and  waiting. 

Finally  a powerful  lunge  felled  Odo  again. 
The  buck  dropped  to  his  knees,  then  rolled 
over  on  his  sides.  His  muscles  moved  gamely, 
trying  to  effect  a rise.  But  the  muscles  were 
feeble.  Too  much  life-blood  had  gushed  from 
his  veins,  and  Odo  was  done.  Even  the  last 
movements  of  the  old  buck  were  feeble 
bows  with  his  forepaws,  aimed  toward  his 
enemy.  But  slowly  his  movements  grew  less 
pronounced.  His  muscles  grew  taut,  and  then 
slowly  relaxed.  A great  bubble  of  foam  and 
blood  formed  at  his  lips  and  a terrible, 


grating  gurgle  came  from  his  throat.  Soon 
he  was  very,  very  still.  Silence  again  came 
to  Mosey  Wood.  The  wind  died  again.  The 
lake  was  a dark,  placid  mirror  in  whose  face 
was  darker  forest  and  silver  stars  and  a full, 
golden,  quietly -floating  moon. 

Than  whistled,  once,  and  yet  again.  The 
does  moved  slowly  up  the  bank,  toward  Than. 
Vulpes  the  fox  slipped  silently  into  the 
shadows. 

And  then  Than’s  proud  head  raised  still 
higher  so  that  the  great  set  of  antlers  stood 
out  bold  and  defiant  in  the  skylight.  With 
bold,  sure  steps  he  moved  into  the  forest. 
The  dark  forms  of  the  does  followed,  in 
couples  and  single  file.  And  soon  all  had 
vanished,  and  all  was  still. 

It  was  shortly  after,  that  Vulpes  the  fox 
appeared  again.  The  wary  animal  leaped  on 
a stump  and  sniffed  suspiciously  at  the  air. 
Then,  after  a time,  he  bounded  to  the  ground. 
Head  low,  nose  pointed  downward,  he  circled 
the  body  of  Odo.  He  circled  again  and  again, 
sniffing,  growling  slightly,  rolling  his  greedy 
tongue  about  his  jaws.  And  then,  finally, 
Vulpes  the  fox  moved  in  to  his  feast. 
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KNOW  YOUR  DUCKS 

(Contnued  from  Page  15) 
other  in  the  air.  At  close  range  bluebills  in 
air  present  a combination  of  blue  bills,  white 
wing  stripe  and  white  underside.  They  fly 
rapidly,  erratically,  and  generally  at  moder- 
ate height  in  bunched  flocks. 

Small  Diving  Ducks 

Ruddy  Duck — This  bristle-tailed  duck  beats 
its  short,  broad-tipped  wings  so  rapidly  that 
the  sound  produced  has  given  him  the  nick- 
name, bumble  bee  coot.  It  buzzes  along 
rapidly  but  close  to  the  water.  In  flight  this 
species  presents  a uniformly  dark  appearance. 
A short,  thick  head  and  neck  are  two  readily 
seen  points  of  identification  to  look  for  when 
ruddys  are  suspected  in  the  vicinity. 

Bufflehead — Conspicuous  black  and  white 
coloration,  small,  chunky  size,  and  rapid 
flight  assist  in  cataloging  this  small  diver. 
When  alighting  on  the  water,  this  duck  often 
called  the  butterball  makes  a considerable 
splash.  Their  call  is  a single  guttural  croak. 

To  supplement  this  information,  the  hunter 
should  pore  over  a good  bird  book,  paying 
more  attention  to  underside  coloration  than 
the  topside  markings  for  on  the  wing  and 
in  none  too  good  light  conditions  a duck  does 
not  resemble  the  gaudy  bird  in  print.  One 
of  the  finest  thrills  in  life  is  the  sight  of  a 
flock  of  ducks  coming  into  the  decoys.  And 
one  of  the  satisfactions  of  hunting  ducks  is 
the  ability  to  identify  the  incoming  wan- 
derers of  the  airways. 


Naturally  Artificial 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

For  each  suggestion  presented  in  good 
faith,  and  which  in  turn  receives  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  proper  authorities,  there 
should  be  determining,  favorable  facts,  and 
convincing,  conclusive  evidence  relative  to  a 
sound  wildlife  program  to  uphold  the  pro- 
posed suggestions.  Personal  resentment,  pet 
theories,  selfish  interests  and  wishful  think- 
ing must  not  be  responsible  for  any  single 
; suggestion  or  petition! 

Our  requests  reflect  our  ambitions.  Incon- 
sistent suggestions  tend  to  denote  prejudice! 
Persistently  advising  or  requesting  partial 
conservation  may  eventually  lower  the  value 
of  our  present  highly  esteemed  advice.  Sel- 
fish and  foolish  proposals  will  ultimately  re- 
duce the  weight  of  our  opinion  to  zero.  If 
we  insist  that  we  are  able  to  cope  with  the 
various  situations  without  being  intimately 
familiar  with  the  details  we  will  be  posing 
as  experts  whereas  in  reality  we  are  nothing 
but  rank  amateurs. 

The  first  prerequisite  to  an  intelligent  ef- 
fort to  solve  the  problems  confronting  Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen  is  a careful  study  of  each 
problem  and  its  relationship  to  the  other. 


OFFICIAL  1941  OPEN  SEASON  AND  BAG  LIMITS 

(AS  FIXED  BY  GAME  COMMISSION  AT  MEETING  OF  JULY  10.  1941). 

Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November 
1 no  hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 A.M.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  daily  are 
7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive  6 A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M., 
E.  S.  T.  (See  separate  summary  for  Waterfowl  and  Coots.)  Traps  may  not  be  set 
before  7 A.  M.  on  the  first  day  of  the  seasons  for  trapping  in  open  counties.  Raccoons 
may  be  hunted  at  night  with  a noon-to-noon  daily  limit. 


BAG  LIMITS 
Day 
2 

5 
1 
2 

Unlimited 
4 20 

6 20 
Unlimited 


SEASONS 


Open 


Nov.  1 


Close 


Nov.  29 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  game  possession 
limit  three  days’  bag) 

Ruffed  Grouse  

Quail,  Bobwhite 

Wild  Turkey  (See  9 counties  closed  below)* 

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

Grackles  (commonly  called  Blackbirds) . . . 

Rabbits,  Cottontails  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined 

kinds)  

Squirrels,  Red  

Raccoons,  by  individual  or  hunting  party, 

all  counties  

Raccoons,  by  trapping  (See  14  counties 

closed  below)*  

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  individual 

Bear,  over  one  year  old  by  hunting  party 

of  three  or  more  

Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points  to  one 

antler 

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  six  or  { 

more 6 6 ' 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Doves,  Varying  Hares 
(Snowshoe  Rabbits),  Antlerless  Deer,  Elk,  and  Cub  Bears. 


( 


15 


Unlimited 

1 


Nov. 

1 

Sept.  30, 1942 

Oct. 

15 

Dec. 

31 

Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

31 

July 

1 

Sept. 

30 

Nov. 

19 

Nov. 

22 

Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

13 

FUR-BEARERS — (Traps  not  to  be  placed  before  7 A.  M.  on  opening  dates). 


Minks  

Otters  (By  traps  only,  in  6 counties)*.... 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)  

Beavers  (By  traps  only,  14  counties  closed)* 
Opossums  and  Skunks  


Unlimited 


Unlimited 


Nov.  1 
Nov.  1 
Dec.  1 
Feb.  14 


Jan.  31,  1942 
Jan.  31, 1942 
Dec.  31 
Feb.  28, 1942 


Unprotected  until  Sept.  30,  1942 


AN  APPEAL  TO  TRAPPERS — In  order  to  avoid  destroying  game  and 
injuring  dogs,  trappers  are  requested  to  refrain  from  setting  traps  in 
trails.  All  traps  must  be  tagged. 


♦SPECIAL  COUNTY  REGULATIONS 


TURKEY— No  Turkey  season  in  Cameron,  Clarion,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson,  McKean, 
Potter,  Warren  and  Wayne  Counties. 

RACCOON  TRAPPING — No  Raccoon  trapping  in  Beaver,  Berks,  Blair.  Butler,  Cam- 
bria,, Carbon,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Huntingdon,  Jefferson,  Lancaster,  Lawrence, 
Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  Counties. 

OTTER  TRAPPING — Otter  trapping  only  in  Lackawanna,  Monroe,  Pike,  Susquehanna, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming  Counties. 

BEAVER  TRAPPING — Beaver  trapping  in  all  counties  except  Carbon,  Clarion,  Craw- 
ford, Elk,  Erie,  Forest,  Lancaster,  Lawrence,  Luzerne,  Mercer,  Schuylkill,  Venango. 
Warren  and  Wyoming  Counties.  One  person  may  set  and  tend  10  traps  only. 

SNARES — No  counties  open  to  use  of  snares  this  winter. 

FEDERAL  SEASONS  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS 

Daily  1941 

Limits*  Open  Seasons 

Rails  and  Gallinules  (except  Sora  and  t 


Coot),  combined  kinds  

15 

V Sept.  1 

Nov. 

30 

Sora  

15 

1 

Woodcock  

4 

Oct.  16 

Oct. 

30 

Wild  Ducks  (See  Restrictions)  

10* 

) 

Wild  Geese  (combined  kinds)  

3 

> Oct.  16 

Dec. 

14 

Coots  (Mudhens)  

25 

1 

♦RESTRICTIONS — In  the  daily  bag  limit  only  3 Redheads  or  3 Buffleheads  or  3 of  these 
combined  species  and  1 WOOD  DUCK.  No  open  season  on  Wilson’s  Snipe  (Jack- 
snipe),  Swans  and  Ross’  Geese.  Possession  Limits:  Ducks,  Geese  and  Woodcock; 
twice  daily  bag.  Note:  only  1 Wood  Duck  may  be  possessed  at  any  time.  All  other 
migratory  birds:  one  days  limit  only.  Possession  Limit  20  days  after  season. 

SHOOTING  HOURS — (Standard  Time)  Ducks,  Geese  and  Coots,  7 A.  M.  (unless  sunrise 
occurs  later  than  7:00  A.  M.)  to  4 P.  M.;  Rails  and  Gallinules,  7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M., 
except  in  Tidal  Marsh  Areas  Sunrise  to  Sunset;  Woodcock  7 A.  M.  to  5 P.  M. 

EXCEPTION:  No  hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 A.  M.  November  1. 


Be  sure  your  jrun  is  empty  when  not  in  use. 
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FOX  HUNTING  NOTES  « « By  w.  newbold  ely,  m.  f.  h. 


AMONG  the  excellent  articles  on  bounties 
which  have  appeared  lately  the  follow- 
ing from  John  Mock,  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
seems  one  of  the  best.  In  a few  words  it 
proves  an  important  conservation  point. 

“Hatteras,  N.  C. — Predators  and  bounties 
are  two  related  subjects  attracting  more  than 
passing  attention  of  sportsmen  of  the  country. 
“'Here  in  the  south,  the  question  of  paying 
bounties  was  put  to  one  of  the  local  protec- 
tors. 

“ ‘Frankly’,  he  advised  us,  ‘we  have  never 
gone  in  for  payment  of  bounties  on  any  of 
the  so-called  predators  and  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  offer  such  inducements  seems  to  make 
no  change  in  the  status  of  our  game.’ 

“ ‘Further  south’,  he  related,  ‘one  of  your 
northern  Yankees  bought  up  quite  a tract  of 
land.  No  sooner  had  he  taken  over  than  he 
issued  orders  to  take  off  all  the  foxes.  He 
paid  his  caretakers  a royalty  or  bounty  on 
everyone  of  the  animals  taken.  Two  years 
after  all  of  the  foxes  had  been  removed,  or 
at  least,  all  those  which  could  be  captured, 
his  quail  hunting  ended  almost  overnight.  In- 
vestigations by  several  biologists  of  the  State 
University  revealed  that  the  area  was  over- 
run with  mice.  It  was  the  mice  which  de- 


stroyed the  future  of  his  quail  hunting,  long 
before  the  peeps  were  hatched.  In  fact,  no 
peeps  were  hatched,  as  the  mice  destroyed 
the  eggs.’ 

“ ‘Today’,  he  added,  ‘Quail  hunting  has  been 
restored,  but  before  it  was  restored,  foxes 
were  brought  back  to  the  land.’  ” 

There  was  an  amusing  paragraph  in  a 
petition  from  a small  group  in  Pennsylvania 
in  favor  of  a bounty  on  the  red  fox.  One 
of  their  members  claimed  that  he  found 
parts  of  ’coon  and  deer  in  a fox  earth.  Some 
fox. 

Actually,  of  course,  what  was  proven  is 
something  that  the  game  authorities  already 
know — viz:  that  a great  deal  of  what  is  found 
in  dens  was  dead  before  the  predator  met  it. 
Even  the  most  rabid  of  the  anti-fox  people 
(and  they  are  fortunately  today  very  few  in 
number)  would  claim  that  foxes  kill  deer. 

On  the  subject  of  bounties,  the  late  great 
sportsman,  Frank  Foster,  prominent  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  made 
a careful  survey  of  the  Game  Commission  of 
each  state  in  the  Union  and  there  was  not  a 
single  one  in  favor  of  bounties,  and  most 
states  had  given  them  a thorough  trial. 

All  this  brings  up  another  angle,  and  that 
is  an  animal  which  does  kill  deer,  namely, 
the  wildcat.  After  a very  careful  investiga- 
tion the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  took 
off  the  bounty  on  wildcats  because  they  found 
this  animal  was  not  only  being  exterminated 
for  the  $15.00  bounty,  but  also  hides  from 
other  states  were  being  shipped  up  in  order 
to  claim  the  Pennsylvania  bounty.  The  main 
reason  then  for  taking  off  the  bounty  was 
that  research  proved  that  practically  all  deer 
killed  by  the  wildcat  were  the  sick  or  dis- 
eased ones  which  could  not  get  away  fast 
enough,  and  this  killing  of  such  specimens 
was  beneficial  to  the  general  deer  population. 

The  same  also  has  been  found  out  to  be 
true  of  the  rabbit  and  bird  population  and 
foxes. 


Having  recently  reported  on  the  Bagdad 
Hunt  we  thought  some  notes  on  a hunt  in 
Iraq  might  be  of  interest.  These  were  recent- 
ly sent  us  by  an  English  friend  who  was 
formerly  out  there  and  is  now  stationed  in 
Jamaica,  which  is  apparently  the  one  place 
occupied  by  Englishmen  where  they  have 
not  started  a hunt.  The  reasons  are  twofold. 
Jamaica  is  mostly  mountainous  and  thickly 
wooded,  and  secondly,  there  are  no  foxes  or 
even  coyotes, — nothing  but  the  mongoose 
which,  originally  imported  to  kill  the  snakes 
and  rats,  have  become  quite  a pest. 

The  name  of  the  Iraq  hunt  is  the  Exodus. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  “ex  o dus”,  which 
is  what  the  Hindustan  sounds  like  for  110, 
as  the  hunt  was  started  by  the  officers  of  the 
110th. 

The  country  is  a tough  going  one  on  ac- 
count of  a wide  area  being  flooded  for  irri- 
gation, and  the  canals  and  ditches  take  the 
place  of  Leicestershire’s  Whitsuntide. 

The  coverts  are  the  groves  of  camel  thorn 
and  date  palm  which  line  the  rivers.  When 
the  jack  goes  away  he  usually  makes  for  the 
cliffs  around  Lake  Habbaniga  where  the 
caves  make  safe  “earths”. 

Most  of  the  hunt  are  mounted  on  Arab 
ponies  which  are  clever,  hardy  and  cheap. 
They  are  on  the  small  side  and  the  legs  of 
many  of  their  riders  hang  well  down  toward 
the  ground.  Most  of  these  horses  are  white. 

The  hunt  staff  wear  the  regular  velvet 
hunting  caps,  but  the  rest  of  the  field  uses 
white  pith  helmets,  as  during  the  long  sum- 
mer the  temperature  reaches  120  degrees  in 
the  shade. 

Quite  a bit  of  diplomatic  groundwork  with 
the  native  chieftains  is  accomplished  by  hav- 
ing them  in  the  field,  and  many  important 
native  leaders  are  ardent  followers  of  the 
Exodus  hounds. 


THE  GUY  IN  THE  MIRROR 

(Quoted  in  The  Pathfinder  of  May  10,  1941,  from  Niagara  Falls 
Smelting  & Refining  Corp.) 

When  you  get  what  you  want  in  your  struggle  for  self. 

And  the  world  makes  you  King  for  a day, 

Then  go  to  the  mirror  and  look  at  yourself. 

And  see  what  that  guy  has  to  say. 

For  it  isn’t  a man’s  father,  or  mother,  or  wife. 

Whose  judgment  upon  him  must  pass; 

The  feller  whose  verdict  counts  most  in  his  life. 

Is  the  guy  staring  back  from  the  glass. 

He’s  the  feller  to  please;  never  mind  all  the  rest, 

For  he’s  with  you  clear  up  to  the  end; 

And  you’ve  passed  your  most  dangerous  difficult  test, 

If  the  guy  in  the  glass  is  your  friend. 

You  may  be  like  Jack  Homer  and  “chisel”  a plum, 

And  think  you’re  a wonderful  guy; 

But  the  man  in  the  glass  says  you’re  only  a bum, 

If  you  can’t  look  him  straight  in  the  eye. 

You  can  fool  the  whole  world  down  the  pathway  of  years, 
And  get  pats  on  the  back  as  you  pass; 

But  your  final  reward  will  be  heartaches  and  tears. 

If  you’ve  cheated  the  guy  in  the  glass. 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  A.  HUNTER,  ESQUIRE  - Episode  No.  9 


DOGGONIT'A  HUNTER  SHOULD  V 
NEVER  GET  MARRIED  --IF  HE 
WANTS  A NEW  GUN  H\S  WIFE 
WANT 6 A NEW  COAT  \NSTEAD~ 
\F  HE  WANTS  TO  GO  TO  A 
SPORTSMEN’S  MEET  \N6  SHE 
DRAGS  HIM  OFF  TO  A BR\DGE 
PARTY -ITS  SOMETHING  ALL 
THE  T \ME  - - WORRY-  - WORRY-  • 

U/nQDV  A.MP1  \./r\DDVI 


I’LL  SCARE  HER  THOUGH-- ILL  v 
JUST  STAY  AWAY  ALL  DAY  AND 
SHE'LL  TH\NK  I'VE  RUN  OFF  ? A 
A HUNTER’S  WIFE  NEEDS  C 
A GOOD  SCARE  L\KE  THAT 
EVERY  NOW  AND  THEN? 


SIX  HOURS  LATER. 


GOSH,  I'M  HUNGRY -GUESS 
I’VE  SCARED  HER  ENOUGH 
NOW,  I'LL  GO  HOME  AND 
STOP  HER  WORRY \NG? 


GOSH.  SHE  DOESN’T  ANSWER?  N 
I WONDER  WHERE  SHE  ISP 
HMM?  HERE’S  A NOTE? 


CAN  YOU  BEAT  THAT?  ISN’T 
THAT  JUST  LIKE  A WOMAN- - 
RUNNING  AROUND  HAVING  A 
GOOD  T\ME  WH\EE  I STAY 
HOME  AND  SLAVE -” 
EVERYTH\NG  HAPPENS 
TO  ME* 
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THAT'S  FINE, 
ARCHIE , I’M  - 
GLAD  YOU  HAD 
A GOOD  TIME' 


GOSH,  I'M  ALL  TIRED  OUT;  WE  BEEN 
SITTING  HERE  ALL  DAT  TRYING  TO  THINK 
WHAT  TO  GIVE  ARCHIE  FOR  A CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT.'  I WANT  TO  GET  SOMETHING 
I'M  SURE  HE'LL  LIRE-,  IT  SURE  J 

IS  A TOUGH  PROBLEM.' 


HELLO.  TRUDY.'  GEE,  ED  FIN  AND 
\ HAD  A SWELL  TIME  HUNTING 
TODAY.'  YOU  KNOW,  SOMETIMES 
I THINK  HUNTING  SEASONS 
ARE  ABOUT  THE  MOST  j 

HAPPY  TIMES  OF  MY  LIFE'  / 


YOU  MUST  BE  TIRED.'  \ ( AH 

HERE.  SIT  ON  THIS  EASY  THANKS 
CHAIR  AND  PROP  YOUR  ) TRUDY.' 
FEET  ON  THE  OTTOMAN  / ("'AH  HA. 
AND  RELAX  , ILL  GET  J CHRISTMAS 
YOUR  PIPE  AND  IS  COMING 

n SLIPPERS'  AND  SHE  WANTS 

V _ l ME  TO  BUY  HER 


Continued  on  third  page  insert. 
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RUMORS  DISCOUNTED 


VARIOUS  rumors  which  have  been  circulated  concerning  recent  widespread  deaths 
due  to  disease  among  Pennsylvania's  deer,  as  well  as  prospects  for  the  ap- 
proaching season,  are  without  foundation.  Amy  material  deer  losses  which 
occurred  during  the  past  ten  months  were  due  to  malnutrition,  and  not  disease.  One 
of  the  rumors  implied  that  large  numbers  of  deer  died  recently  in  the  northcentral  coun 
ties  from  parasitization  by  "nose  flies";  another  of  alleged  heavy  mortality  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  from  hoof  and  mouth  disease;  while  a third  was  to  the  effect 
that  there  would  be  no  open  season  on  deer  this  fall. 

In  view  of  these  reports  the  Commission  had  its  field  officers  make  a thorough 
check  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  deer  in  any  particular  section  might  recently  have 
suffered  serious  losses.  Their  reports,  without  exception,  were  in  the  negative.  In 
fact  a number  of  the  officers  stated  that  the  animals  are  in  unusually  fine  condition, 
doubtless  due  to  the  heavy  mast  crop. 

In  other  words  there  appears  to  be  absolutely  no  basis  for  the  current  rumors. 
Certainly  the  deer  herd  is  not  suffering  from  serious  plague,  and  the  season  on 
bucks  will  be  open  from  December  1 to  13  inclusive,  Sunday  excepted,  as  originally 
scheduled. 

The  "nose  fly"  report  may  have  sprung  up  as  a result  of  the  usual  losses  suf- 
fered by  the  deer  early  last  spring,  when  a number  of  the  animals  perished  in  some 
sections.  The  underlying  cause  of  death  was  malnutrition  brought  on  by  previous 
serious  over-browsing  of  the  range  over  a term  of  years,  and  not  any  infestation  by 
nasal  bots.  The  report  of  hoof  and  mouth  disease  has  frequently  been  utilized  in  the 
past  by  local  hunters  in  an  attempt  to  discourage  an  influx  of  "city  hunters"  into 
their  particular  territory. 

It  is  regrettable  indeed  that  such  rumors,  based  upon  no  foundation  whatever, 
are  spread  to  mislead  our  sportsmen.  Those  who  start  them  could  spare  the  hunters 
much  needless  worry  if  they  would  first  seek  the  Commission's  advice.  Of  course, 
if  this  were  done  the  "rumor  mill"  would  go  out  of  business. 


CRUISERS 


Hunters  should  not  expect  to  observe  large  numbers  of  deer  while  cruising  their 
favorite  hunting  territory  this  year.  In  fact,  the  unsportsmanlike  cruising  type  of 
hunting,  which  has  become  entirely  too  popular  in  recent  years,  will  have  to  bow 
to  the  old  time  he-man  method  of  pursuing  the  quarry  on  good  old  "Shanks 
mares".  And  that's  what  hunting  is  for — good  wholesome  exercise  in  the  great  out- 
doors, not  the  lazy  man's  automobile  cruising. 

The  reason  for  this  change  in  hunting  methods  is  because  acorns  in  most  sections 
are  so  abundant  that  the  deer  are  at  present  subsisting  entirely  upon  the  nuts.  Thus, 
they  find  it  unnecessary  to  come  out  to  the  fields  and  other  openings  for  food. 

Though  last  year's  combined  open  season  resulted  in  greatly  needed  reductions 
of  the  herds  in  many  sections,  which  has  benefited  not  only  the  deer  but  small  game 
as  well,  the  approaching  hunting  season  will  doubtless  prove  that  there  is  generally 
no  actual  scarcity  of  deer.  However,  in  many  places  it  will  be  necessary  to  hunt 
for  deer;  not  merely  to  go  out  and  bag  one  without  effort. 
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DON’T  DO  IT! 

By  CAPT.  J.  G.  W.  DILLIN 


DON’T  wear  deer-colored  clothes  in  the 
woods  while  hunting  deer.  This  is  one 
of  the  several  “don’ts”  that  should  be  brand- 
ed deep  into  the  minds  of  every  person  who 
shoulders  a rifle  with  a view  to  an  invasion 
of  the  forest  in  quest  of  the  antlered  mon- 
arch. I have  just  returned  from  my  forty- 
third  consecutive  deer  hunt,  and  have  known 
of  so  many  accidents  and  been  witness  to  so 
many  close  calls  that  I feel  justified  in  say- 
ing that  every  State  wherein  deer  abounds 
should  by  law,  compel  the  wearing  of  a cer- 
tain amount  of  color  on  the  clothing. 

Now  just  a few  examples — just  a few  hap- 
penings: It  was  back  in  the  year  1894  that  I 
paid  my  first  visit  to  the  Canadian  wilder- 
ness. Still  hunting  was  the  order  of  things. 
While  deep  in  the  woods  with  a compass  as 
my  only  guide,  a sense  of  intense  loneliness 
came  over  me.  I paused  for  a few  minutes; 
my  eyes  became  riveted  upon  a dense  clump 
of  ground  hemlocks;  then  suddenly  a flash  of 
brown.  My  rifle  came  to  my  shoulder  in  an 
instant,  but  the  brown  had  disappeared. 
Surely  it  was  a deer.  Just  a few  yards  to 
the  right  1 saw  the  top  of  the  bushes  move. 
My  finger  again  rested  upon  the  trigger.  I 
saw  it,  but  this  time  it  was  not  brown,  but 
instead  the  ruddy  features  of  a very  famous 
hunter — my  good  friend.  Here  a strange  feel- 
ing came  over  me — not  the  feeling  of  loneli- 
ness, but  that  of  true  fear — and  as  I thought 
it  over,  my  thoughts  were:  Had  I seen  brown 
instead  of  flesh,  I might  have  pulled  the 
trigger.  This  event  made  such  an  impression 
upon  my  mind  that  my  ingenuity  was  at  once 
put  into  action.  I must  do  something  to  pre- 
vent a recurrence.  I soon  had  solved  the 
problem — bright  colors  instead  of  somber  to 
fill  requirements.  That  i.ight  I sat  by  the 
camp  fire  and  with  needle  and  thread  sewed 
two  red  handkerchiefs  on  my  hat  and  clothes; 
and  this  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  my 
several  companions,  who  felt  sure  that  my 
freakish  act  would  scare  all  the  deer  far 
beyond  rifle  range.  But  this  proved  a false 
prophecy,  for  the  next  day  brought  my  great- 
est success.  I killed  the  biggest  deer  of  my 
career — a splendid  six-prong — the  deer  hav- 
ing stood  back  in  the  bush  snorting  in  a 
most  taunting  manner.  So  much  for  +he  alibi; 
but  still  better  things  were  to  come,  and  here 
is  the  story: 

A few  days  later  I had  wandered  down 
into  the  lowlands  where  great  thickets  of 
aspen  prevailed.  There  were  many  deer  signs, 
and  I was  doing  my  best  at  still  hunting.  The 
small  trees  were  so  dense  that  I moved  about 
with  great  difficulty.  Suddenly  a voice, 
“Hello!”  I answered.  “Come  up!”  exclaimed 
someone.  I looked  over  on  a knoll  about  35 
yards  away  and  saw  two  hunters.  Slowly 
I advanced.  As  I neared  them  one  exclaimed, 
“Well,  we  have  decided  that  your  idea  of 
wearing  red  in  the  bush  is  a good  one.  It  in 
all  probability  has  saved  your  life.”  “Why 
so?”  I asked.  Then  with  great  emotion  he 
spoke  as  follows:  “I  am  a game  warden.  My 
friend  and  I came  out  here  to  look  for  deer. 
I didn’t  know  there  was  a man  in  this  entire 
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section.  We  saw  the  tops  of  the  aspens  shake. 
Instantly  both  rifles  were  focused  upon  the 
spot;  but  to  our  great  astonishment  a flash 
of  bright  red  caught  our  eyes,  and  down  from 
shoulder  came  both  guns.  We  gazed  with 
amazement  ‘A  man!’  exclaimed  my  friend 
Yes;  had  we  seen  some  other  color,  you 
more  than  likely  would  be  a dead  man  at 
this  moment.” 

With  the  addition  of  this  experience  I was 
fully  convinced  that  a display  of  red  was  not 
only  practical  as  a precautionary  measure 
against  mistakes  arising  from  hasty  judg- 
ment, but  will  add  that  I was  so  firmly 
wedded  to  the  theory  that  I preached  the 
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doctrine  in  all  the  hunting  camps  with  which 
I came  in  contact.  I also  carried  the  idea 
down  into  Pennsylvania,  where  it  spread  like 
an  epidemic.  During  the  past  thirty  or  more 
years  I have  noted  several  instances  where 
red  has  played  its  part  in  the  woods — in- 
stances where  hunters  in  dense  cover  were 
thrilled  with  prospects  of  a shot  at  deer,  but 
the  red  loomed  up.  It  was  seen  in  time;  the 
thrill  was  gone,  but  a tragedy  was  possibly 
averted.  1 have  in  mind  a striking  instance 
where  caution  triumphed  over  anxiety,  and 
doubtless  prevented  a serious  affair.  Briefly 
li  was  as  follows: 

We  were  making  a short  drive — two  watch- 
ers and  four  drivers.  As  a watcher  I stood 
at  the  foot  of  a bluff  that  was  densely  covered 
with  young  white  oak.  Dead  leaves  hung 
in  such  profusion  that  but  a limited  visibility 
was  possible.  I heard  the  drivers  coming  at 
nearly  one-half  mile  beyond.  Nothing  to 
expect  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  if  at  all. 
But  the  unexpected  came.  Faint  sounds  from 
back  in  the  shrub — something  was  moving 
cautiously,  then  a pause.  Surely  it  must  be 
a deer,  for  no  person  could  possibly  be  at 
that  point.  Slowly  but  surely  it  was  coming 
my  way.  A companion  who  held  the  next 
runway  motioned  for  me  to  look  out.  He  too 
had  heard  the  footsteps  and  was  convinced. 
At  50  yards  ahead  the  tops  of  the  bushes 
were  quivering.  A small  patch  of  brown 
filled  the  opening  between  two  saplings.  A 
deer,  surely.  Instantly  my  sights  rested  upon 
that  paten  of  brown,  which  remained  motion- 
less for  what  seemed  an  endless  while.  No;  I 
did  not  pull  the  trigger,  for  I was  not  fully 
convinced.  I had  not  seen  a deer,  so  yielded 
to  the  doubt;  and  how  thankful  I was  when, 


a moment  later,  the  huge  gray  beard  of  a 
man  was  on  full  display  a few  feet  in  ad- 
vance of  the  brown  object.  And  Jt  is  in  order 
to  say  that  this  rugged  beard  was  the  facial 
ornament  of  one  of  the  drivers,  who  had 
quietly  slipped  ahead,  hoping  to  get  a shot 
to  which  he  would  not  have  been  entitled. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  these  stories  are  of 
events  of  long  ago,  and  tell  you  of  things 
that  might  have  happened;  but  the  worst  is 
yet  to  come,  for  1 will  conclude  by  relating 
an  experience  of  a very  recent  date.  I will 
tell  you  of  an  instance  where  a warning  was 
disregarded,  the  trigger  pulled;  then  an  in- 
quest, a funeral,  a widow  and  two  daughters 
as  mourners.  Yes,  this  is  all  true;  and  briefly 
I will  tell  the  sad  story: 

November  3,  1928,  found  our  party  located 
at  a deserted  lumber  camp  far  up  in  the  great 
North  Woods.  Our  party  comprised  six  ^em- 
bers— five  Canadians  and  the  writer.  I was 
not  long  in  observing  that  a certain  member 
of  the  party  whom  I will  call  Herbert  was 
in  my  judgment  carelessly  attired.  He  was 
dressed  in  khaki  from  head  to  foot,  with  not 
a thread  of  bright  colors  visible  on  his  entire 
make-up  I called  his  attention  to  this  matter 
at  the  very  outset,  but  with  no  success.  He 
merely  smiled.  On  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  I sat  beside  him  at  the  breakfast  table, 
again  advising  him  to  make  a change  in  his 
dress.  I warned  him  in  a most  emphatic  man- 
ner. “Don’t  do  it!”  I said.  Again  my  warning 
fell  upon  deaf  ears.  At  about  3 P.  M.  that 
same  day  I was  sitting  on  a log  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  to  the  south  of  camp.  The 
sharp  crack  of  a rifle  rang  out  at  apparently 
one-half  mile  to  westward.  Naturally,  I turn- 
ed and  listened.  An  interval  of  perhaps  three 
minutes  elapsed;  then  came  three  shots  in 
rapid  sequence;  then  a loud  cry  of  distress: 
“Help!  Help!”  At  once  I started  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  calls,  but  my  progress  was  exceed- 
ingly slow.  Swamps  and  the  vast  refuse 
from  the  lumberman’s  cuttings  of  a few 
years  previous  greatly  retarded  my  move- 
ments. But  I reached  the  scene  in  time  to 
witness  the  finish.  A man  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  and  wired  to  an  improvised  stretcher 
made  from  two  saplings  was  being  carried 
to  the  cabin.  Three  strong  men,  paled  and 
weeping  as  women,  carried  the  body.  Yes; 
it  was  Herb,  the  man  whom  I had  so  per- 
sistently warned  of  his  danger — the  man  who 
persisted  in  wearing  deer-colored  clothes 
while  hunting  deer.  A companion  had  noticed 
a slight  movement,  a shaking  in  the  tops  of 
the  small  bushes.  He  saw  a spot  of  brown; 
it  moved;  he  took  a chance  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  The  ball  from  the  Savage  rifle  hit 
the  man’s  chin  from  in  front  and  passed  out 
at  the  back  of  his  neck.  Death  doubtless  was 
instantaneous. 

After  the  confusion  had  subsided  we  sent 
to  a neighboring  camp  for  help.  They  sent 
four  husky  young  farmers  who  were  equal 
to  any  emergency;  and  that  night  at  10 
o’clock  six  men  started  with  the  remains  on 
the  long  journey  to  the  railroad.  With  flash- 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Photo  by  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

On  National  Refuges  large  game  animals  such  as  the  elk,  caribou,  and  others  are  given  full 
protection,  even  though  they  must  be  controlled  at  times. 


DURING  the  last  Week  in  August  game 
and  fish  administrators,  research  workers 
and  others  assembled  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  from 
43  states  and  several  Canadian  Provinces  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  for  the  71st  Annual 
Meetings  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society 
and  the  35th  Annual  Convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners. 

The  conventions  were  exceptionally  well 
attended  and  the  programs  for  the  combined 
meetings  were  of  a different  type  than  any 
recently  used  by  either  organization.  Instead 
of  listening  to  a number  of  individual  papers 
each  topic  was  a general  symposium  on  the 
subject.  Many  of  those  who  lead  the  dis- 
cussions had  made  continent-wide  surveys 
to  collect  factual  material  for  their  part  in 
the  program.  Major  James  Brown,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Conservation,  pre- 
sided as  President  of  the  Fisheries  Society 
meetings  and  the  writer  presided  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association’s  ses- 
sions. 

In  addition  to  the  customary  reports  by 
Standing  and  Special  Committees,  the  fish- 
eries workers  had  as  their  main  topics  fish 
stocking  policies  and  programs;  an  appraisal 
of  management  policies  in  lakes  and  ponds; 
the  place  of  fish  production  in  a program  of 
multiple  water  use;  and  administration  of 
fishery  programs. 

Among  those  who  acted  as  discussion  lead- 
ers were  Captain  C.  F.  Culler  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  who  discussed 
Federal  policies;  Lee  Roach  of  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Conservation  who  presented  state 
policies;  and  Fred  Westerman  of  the  Mich- 
igan Department  of  Conservation  who  lead 
the  discussion  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
fish  culturist. 

In  the  discussion  of  management  policies 
in  lakes  and  ponds  Dr.  Carl  L.  Hubbs  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  was  the  panel  Chair- 


man; and  in  the  discussion  on  the  place  of 
fish  production  in  a program  of  multiple 
water  use  Dr.  John  VanOosten  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies. 

The  usual  papers  presented  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Fisheries  Society  were 
simply  handed  to  the  Publications  Committee 
for  printing  in  the  Transactions  and  all  the 
sessions  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  above 
panel  discussions  or  symposiums  with  no 
papers  read.  On  the  third  day  the  wildlife 
administrators  assembled  for  a special  con- 
ference with  the  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  of  which  Dr.  Ira  N. 
Gabrielson  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Director  of 
the  Service,  acted  as  General  Chairman, 
assisted  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Fisheries 
Society  and  the  International  Association. 

Following  a general  statement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  special  conference  by  Dr.  Gabriel- 
son various  problems  of  the  states  with  refer- 
ence to  fisheries  matters,  as  related  to  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Government,  were  dis- 
cussed. The  general  theme  of  this  discus- 
sion was  the  need  for  closer  coordination  be- 
tween the  fish  distribution  work  of  the  states 
and  the  Federal  Government  so  as  to  avoid 
duplication  and  to  eliminate  conflicting  stock- 
ing programs.  In  these  discussions,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  day  previous,  speakers  fre- 
quently questioned  the  wisdom  of  restocking 
waters  which  apparently  are  already  carrying 
as  many  fish  as  the  food  supply  will  accom- 
modate. The  general  feeling  was  that  stock- 
ing programs  should  be  passed  wholly  upon 
preliminary  investigations  and  should  not  be 
governed  merely  by  popular  demand. 

During  this  part  of  the  session  two  bills 
in  Congress  attempting  to  extend  Federal  Aid 
in  fisheries  work,  similar  to  that  already  in 
effect  under  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  to 
benefit  the  hunters,  were  fully  explained. 
Both  organizations  endorsed  the  bills  in  prin- 
ciple and  recommended  that  the  fishermen  be 


given  the  same  consideration  as  the  shooters. 
The  question  of  the  desirability  of  the  con- 
struction of  more  Federal  and  state  fish 
hatcheries  also  was  quite  fully  discussed  and 
the  consensus  was  that  no  additional  hatch- 
eries should  be  constructed  until  the  need 
for  them  has  been  definitely  demonstrated. 

Following  the  fisheries  discussion  by  the 
administrators,  the  status  of  waterfowl  sup- 
ply on  the  North  American  continent,  also 
doves,  woodcock  and  other  migratory  game 
birds  was  quite  fully  discussed.  The  discus- 
sions indicated  that  prospects  for  waterfowl 
shooting  would  be  as  good  or  better  than 
last  fall  and  for  woodcock  and  doves  the 
prospects  were  not  at  all  encouraging.  Fed- 
eral authorities  present  stated  that  in  decid- 
ing upon  migratory  bird  hunting  regulations 
for  this  year  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
the  several  species  was  given  first  considera- 
tion and  that  the  desirability  of  severe  shoot- 
ing restrictions  during  recent  years  on  water- 
fowl  had  definitely  been  justified  by  the  con- 
tinent-wide increase.  Dr.  Gabrielson  frankly 
stated  that  the  inclusion  of  one  wood  duck 
in  the  daily  bag  limit  in  a number  of  states 
this  year  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  killing  of  these  birds  but 
rather  to  keep  a lot  of  good  sportsmen  from 
unintentionally  violating  the  law.  He  stated 
that  until  the  various  species  of  migratory 
game  birds  show  further  increases  shooters 
need  not  hope  for  further  relaxation  in  the 
Federal  regulations. 

The  joint  annual  banquet  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Missouri  Conservation  Com- 
mission was  a novel  and  most  unusual  af- 
fair— there  were  no  speeches  whatever.  The 
whole  program  was  more  or  less  of  a take 
off  on  the  famous  Gridiron  Dinner  in  Wash- 
ington and  various  State,  Provincial  and  Fed- 
eral officials  were  lampooned  in  expert  style. 
We  in  Pennsylvania  were  sent  a bale  of 
Texas  hay  “to  feed  the  starving  deer.’  The 
bale  of  hay  was  actually  delivered  right  to 
the  banquet  table  by  uniformed  messenger 
boys.  Various  issues  in  the  national  wildlife 
restoration  field  were  expertly  handled  by 
professional  actors  and  members  of  Missouri’s 
conservation  staff.  Among  others  the  elimina- 
tion of  objectionable  Federal  regulations  ap- 
plying to  the  National  Forests  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  regulations  which  assured  co- 
operation with  the  state  administrators  was 
very  well  handled.  As  an  example  of  the 
length  the  friends  in  Missouri  went  to  en- 
tertain their  guests,  every  glass  of  drinking 
water  contained  two  or  more  small  Blue 
Gills  or  other  fish,  and  at  one  point  in  the 
program  the  actors  released  a considerable 
number  of  live  Wood  Ducks  which  fortunate- 
ly, after  flying  all  about  the  big  hall,  were 
re-Captured  without  any  fatalities.  After 
seeing  how  well  Missouri  played  the  role  of 
host  a number  of  other  states  and  provinces 
which  were  anxious  to  get  the  convention 
for  later  years  hesitated  to  put  in  their  bid. 
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Editor ’ ; Note  : Highlights  of  the  proceedings 
cf  the  pisi  Annual  Meetings  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Society  and  the  35th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  International  Association  of  Game, 
Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners. 

The  International  Association’s  Convention 
confined  itself  to  only  ten  topics  instead  of 
the  customary  fifteen  or  twenty.  These  topics 
and  the  highlights  of  the  discussions  were  as 
follows 

1.  The  Role  of  Organized  Groups  in  the  Con- 

servation Movement,  lead  by  E.  Sydney 

Stephens.  Chairman  of  the  Missouri  Con- 
servation Commission. 

Mr.  Stephens  had  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  conservation  administrative  set-up  in 
all  the  states  and  on  the  basis  of  answers  sub- 
mitted had  prepared  a chart  placing  the  48 
states  in  the  order  of  their  standing  as  Mr. 
Stephens  saw  them.  The  chart  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  interest  because  the  names  of 
the  states  were  omitted,  and  officials  present 
had  quite  a lot  of  difficulty  determining  the 
rank  of  their  respective  states.  In  his  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Stephens  stated  that  he  is  con- 
vinced the  Commission  form  of  administra- 
tion on  the  whole  is  the  most  successful, 
provided  members  of  the  commissions  are 
appointed  for  staggered  terms  and  that  em- 
ployees are  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  assured  stability  in  their  positions.  He 
further  stated  that  the  extent  to  which  state 
wildlife  administratoi's  are  cooperating  with 
the  landowners  is  one  of  the  standards  by 
which  the  success  of  a department  may  be 
judged,  also  that  the  extent  to  which  the 
development  of  proper  environment  for  wild- 
life, rather  than  restocking  game  and  fish, 
is  another  safe  standard  by  which  to  measure 
the  success  of  any  department.  He  reported 
that  34  states  are  now  administering  their 
game  and  fish  affairs  with  the  commission 
type  of  administration,  three  of  them  under 
constitutional  amendment;  that  in  33  states 
the  Commission  appoints  the  administrative 
head  and  that  in  only  ten  states  do  the  Com- 
missions have  full  regulatory  power  to  fix 
seasons,  bag  limits,  etc.,  but  that  the  practice 
of  placing  such  regulatory  responsibility  upon 
the  Commission  is  growing  rapidly. 

Following  Mr.  Stephens,  D.  J.  Taylor, 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Game  and  Fisheries 
Department  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussion  and  gave  the  as- 
sembled conservationists  a better  understand- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  various  Canadian 
officials  handle  their  wildlife  problems. 

2.  How  is  the  Federal-Aid  Plan  Progressing 

in  the  United  States?  Lead  by  A.  M.  Day 

of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Mr.  Day  reported  that  in  the  past  three 
years  $5,000,000  have  been  appropriated  by 
Congress,  exclusive  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  coming  year,  for  the  Federal  Aid  Program 
and  that  only  two  states  (Georgia  and 
Nevada)  have  so  far  failed  to  participate 
in  it.  He  reported  that  the  employment  of 
trained  men  as  administrators  and  research 
workers  has  increased  very  rapidly  since  the 
Pittman-Rcbertson  Act  was  passed.  In  the 
46  cooperating  states  in  the  past  year  265  pro- 
jects were  approved,  involving  expenditures 
of  almost  $3,000,000.  These  approved  expen- 
ditures included  $750,000  for  the  purchase  of 
lands;  79  projects  for  research  and  survey 


work.  Mr.  Day  stated  that  departments  with 
long  range  plans  have  made  the  best  use  of 
their  Federal  Aid  monies  and  that  the  income 
from  the  10%  tax  on  arms  and  ammunition 
during  the  past  year  was  greater  than  anti- 
cipated when  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  was 
originally  passed. 

3.  Waterfowl  Restoration  Activities  in  North 
America,  lead  by  Hoyes  Lloyd,  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Resources,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  T.  C.  Main,  General  Manager, 
Ducks  Unlimited,  Winnipeg,  Canada;  and 
Dr.  I.  N.  Gabrielson,  Director,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Washington. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  who  was  the  arst  speaker  on 
this  pane.,  discussed  the  improvement  in 
waterfowl  conditions  on  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces but  warned  the  administrators  in  the 
United  States  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  restrictive  regulations  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

Tom  Main,  a hydraulic  engineer,  who  has 
been  loaned  to  Ducks  Unlimited,  gave  a 
splendid  account  of  the  work  his  organiza- 
tion has  been  doing  throughout  the  prairie 
provinces.  His  presentation  quite  clearly  jus- 
tified the  contention  of  his  organization  that 
independent  groups  can  often  do  things 
which  provincial,  state  or  federal  agencies 
could  not  undertake,  but  that  the  coopera- 
tion of  such  agencies  had  made  it  possible 
for  Ducks  Unlimited  to  accomplish  far  more 
than  anticipated.  Provincial  agencies  have 
agreed  to  maintain  water  impounding  pro- 
jects constructed  by  Ducks  Unlimited.  Ap- 
parently much  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
organization  through  cooperation  with  land- 
owners,  especially  by  persuading  them  to 
defer  mowing  hay  lands  until  the  majority 
of  the  ducks  finish  hatching. 

Dr.  Gabrielson  informed  the  Administrators 
that  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
restored  approximately  one  million  acres  of 
former  waterfowl  breeding  and  feeding 
grounds  in  the  United  States,  but  that  much 
more  remains  to  be  done.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  the  matter  of  numerous  small  pro- 
jects in  which  the  states  can  assist  tremend- 


ously. He  reported  that  frequently  the  value 
of  many  small  projects  is  entirely  overlooked 
when  folks  think  of  waterfowl  matters.  He 
also  stated  that  further  studies  indicate  that 
former  worries  about  birds  that  may  migrate 
south  of  the  Mexican  border  are  unjustified 
and  of  far  less  importance  than  previously 
assumed  because  better  than  70%  of  the 
North  American  duck  supply  starts  in  the 
United  States.  He  reiterated  his  feeling  that 
there  has  been  a small  continental  increase 
in  the  duck  supply  over  last  year. 

4.  Are  the  Rights  of  the  States  and  Provinces 
Threatened  on  Federally-Owned  Lands 
and  by  Widened  Controls  Being  Exercised 
by  Federal  Agencies?  Lead  by  P.  Ran- 
dolph Harris,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  Special 
Counsel  for  International  Association  in 
Pisgah  Deer  Case. 

Mr.  Harris  reviewed  the  development  in 
the  famous  Pisgah  Deer  Case  briefly  and 
then  launched  into  a detailed  discussion  of 
other  legislation  pending  in  Congress  which 
would  be  far  more  troublesome  to  wildlife 
administrators  than  they  have  experienced 
in  the  past.  He  especially  referred  to  pro- 
posed legislation  on  forestry  under  which 
even  private  forest  owners  would  be  regi- 
mented and  required  to  comply  with  almost 
impossible  restrictions.  He  warned  the  State 
Administrators  to  be  everlastingly  on  guard 
against  encroachment  upon  their  rights  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

J.  Charles  Poe,  Commissioner,  Tennessee 
Conservation  Department,  gave  an  excellent 
account  of  the  far-reaching  program  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  stated  that 
while  so  far  the  relationships  between  the 
Federal  agencies  and  the  State  of  Tennessee 
have  been  very  harmonious,  there  is  never- 
theless danger  that  a considerable  part  of 
the  responsibility  of  state  agencies  may  be  in 
jeopardy  on  large  bodies  of  water  impound- 
ed in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

I.  T.  Bode  of  the  Missouri  Conservation 
Commission,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  there 
is  need  for  keeping  in  very  close  touch  writh 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Smaller  State  Game  Refuges  permit  farm  and  forest  wildlife  to  live  and  reproduce  unmolested. 

Ruffed  grouse  on  nest. 
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Wild  Turkeys  on  State  Game  Gands. 


THAT  the  wild  turkey  roamed  the  hills 
of  Pennsylvania  for  many  centuries  is 
evinced  by  the  discovery  of  fossil  forms  in 
the  Chrystal  Hill  Caves  and  Durham  Cave 
in  Bucks  County,  and  in  caves  near  Carlisle 
in  Cumberland  County  which  date  back  to 
the  Pleistocene  Age. 

The  range  of  the  wild  turkey  at  the  time 
of  the  first  colonization  in  America  included 
all  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  as  far 
north  as  southern  Maine,  southern  Ontario 
and  South  Dakota.  The  first  written  records 
concerning  wild  turkeys  in  the  region  that 
is  now  Pennsylvania  were  recorded  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

At  the  time  of  the  historic  settlement  of 
William  Penn  and  his  followers  at  Philadel- 
phia, the  natural  environment  in  that  region 
represented  the  optimum  of  range  conditions 
for  the  wild  turkey.  There  were  vast  stretches 
of  virgin  forests,  mature  trees  with  the  abil- 
ity to  produce  nuts  and  fruits  in  quantities 
far  exceeding  the  demands  of  the  birds  and 
animals  living  within  the  confines  of  the 
wooded  areas.  The  several  tribes  of  Indians 
killed  only  what  they  needed  for  food,  which 
was  indeed  a small  decimating  factor  to  a 
species  so  abundant.  The  Delaware  Indians 
called  the  wild  turkey  pe-le-oo  or  blae-u. 

Yet,  much  like  the  Indian,  the  wild  turkey 
slowly  gave  way  to  the  white  man,  moving 
from  each  successive  valley  to  the  mountains 
as  the  land  was  cleared  for  agriculture.  Then 
as  the  large  scale  lumbering  operations,  be- 
gan, even  the  mountains  no  longer  offered  a 
haven  to  the  turkey,  as  Penn’s  woods  were 
all  finally  cut  by  the  lumbermen.  Little  re- 
mained but  thousands  of  acres  of  brushland, 
highly  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  few 


turkeys  then  still  alive  within  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  gradual  reduction  in  the  turkeys  is 
graphically  illustrated  by  the  written  reports 
of  the  period.  Josselyn,  writing  within  forty 
years  after  the  first  settlement  in  New  Eng- 
land, stated  that  the  English  and  Indians  had 
“destroyed  the  bread”  of  wild  turkeys  so  that 
it  was  very  rare  to  meet  one  in  the  woods. 
Audubon  describes  the  destruction  of  game 
along  the  Ohio  River  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (1810).  Wild  turkeys, 
grouse  and  ducks  could  be  procured  in  a 
few  minutes.  Herds  of  elk,  deer  and  buffalo 
abounded.  Twenty  years  later  these  had  dis- 
appeared. Audubon  says  in  this  journal  that 
in  1843  at  St.  Louis  wild  turkeys  could  be 
purchased  in  the  markets  at  twenty-five  cents 
each. 

This  evanescence  is  further  illustrated  by  a 
list  of  market  prices  in  New  England  from 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
1711  turkeys  were  sold  in  Hartford  for  one 
shilling,  four  pence.  In  1717  at  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  the  price  was  still  one  shilling, 
four  pence.  From  1730  to  1735  the  price  for 
dressed  turkeys  was  one  and  one-half  pence 
per  pound.  This  rose  to  two  and  a half  pence 
by  1766  and  to  three  pence  in  1788.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  dressed  price  was 
four  to  six  pence  and  in  1820  it  reached  ten 
to  twelve  cents  per  pound. 

Wild  turkeys  were  hunted  as  relentlessly 
as  any  obnoxious  species  of  bird  or  animal 
has  ever  been.  Every  known  device  to  catch 
or  kill  this  noble  bird  was  utilized  in  its  de- 
struction. Birds  were  commonly  shot  while 
on  the  roost  and  a good  shot  could  drop  a 
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whole  flock,  one  at  a time.  The  turkey  call, 
while  not  seriously  harmful  in  the  fall  and 
winter,  is  most  devastating  when  used  in  the 
breeding  season  or  to  call  young  turkeys. 
Blinds,  pens,  set-guns,  traps,  snares  and  the 
use  of  artificial  lights  at  night  all  took  their 
toll.  Dogs  were  used  extensively.  Some  mis- 
guided individuals  even  made  the  practice  of 
shooting  the  hens  off  the  nests  and  then  de- 
stroying the  eggs.  As  stated  before,  no  more 
stringent  methods  have  been  used  to  control 
any  of  the  predatory  species.  Methods  less 
severe  have  extiprated  the  wolf,  coyote, 
mountain  lion,  bison  and  elk. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, after  nearly  two  centuries  of  atrocious 
slaughter  of  the  wild  turkey,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  began  to  realize  that  the  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible  supply  of  turkeys  was  fast 
dwindling.  Public  sentiment  demanded  that 
the  birds  be  given  some  protection  and,  con- 
sequently in  1838  a bill  was  introduced  and 
passed  in  the  Legislature  giving  them  pro- 
tection in  the  counties  of  Dauphin  and  Adams 
from  January  fifteenth  to  September  first, 
with  a penalty  of  five  dollars  provided  for 
any  turkey  killed  or  sold  out  of  season  or 
any  nest  destroyed. 

The  example  set  by  Dauphin  and  Adams 
Counties  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by 
other  counties.  In  1841  Chester  County  and 
certain  townships  in  York,  Lehigh,  Delaware, 
Northampton  and  Montgomery  Counties  es- 
tablished a closed  season  from  January  first 
to  October  first,  with  the  stipulation  that 
any  turkey  injuring  crops  could  be  killed 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  penalty  for 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  was  also 
five  dollars. 

Cumberland  County  followed  in  1845  with 
a closed  season  from  February  to  October. 
Perry  County  passed  its  first  law  governing 
the  killing  of  turkeys  in  1846  and  allowed 
shooting  from  August  through  March.  In 
1847,  1855  and  1857  other  laws  were  enacted 
affecting  Cumberland,  Perry,  Juniata,  Mifflin 
and  Fulton  Counties. 

The  year  1867  brought  the  first  measure 
of  conservation  other  than  a closed  season. 
The  wild  turkeys  in  Huntingdon  County  were 
declared  protected  from  February  to  October 
fifteenth  and  the  use  of  traps,  snares,  pens 
and  blinds  was  forbidden.  Baiting  and  the 
molestation  of  nests  were  also  forbidden.  A 
penalty  of  ten  dollars  was  provided  for  the 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
which  was  the  first  increase  over  the  original 
five  dollars.  Also  in  1867  Blair  County  re- 
ceived a measure  of  protection  for  its  turkeys 
but  no  closed  season  was  established.  The 
act  merely  provided  that  the  turkeys  were 
not  to  be  taken  by  any  other  means  than 
shooting.  A penalty  of  twenty-five  to  fifty 
dollars  was  provided. 
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of  the  Wild  Tu  rkey  in  Pe  nnsylvania 


Through  1868-69  the  counties  of  Union, 
Snyder,  Bedford  and  Franklin  established 
closed  seasons. 

The  first  state-wide  law  concerning  the 
welfare  ol  the  wild  turkey  was  passed  in 
1873.  It  provided  a closed  season  from  Jan- 
uary first  to  October  first  with  a penalty  of 
twenty-five  dollars  for  each  bird  killed  or 
possessed  out  of  season.  It  also  prohibited  the 
use  of  blinds,  traps  and  snares  and  the  de- 
struction of  nests,  under  a penalty  of  ten  dol- 
lars. 

In  1895,  the  last  law  affecting  a single 
county  was  passed.  This  act  established  a 
closed  season  in  Bedford  County  from  Decem- 
ber fifteenth  to  October  fifteenth.  The  first 
law  setting  a bag  limit  was  passed  in  1897. 
This  law  limited  the  daily  take  to  two  but 
did  not  restrict  the  season  limit. 

Dr.  Kalbfus,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Game  Commission,  in  the  annual  report  for 
1904,  stated  that  the  wild  turkey  was  on  the 
increase  in  the  state  but  recommended  the 
season  not  open  until  November  first  instead 
of  October  fifteenth.  He  stated  that  by  Octo- 
ber fifteenth  the  young  turkeys  had  not  yet 
reached  the  age  which  enabled  them  to  thor- 
oughly care  for  themselves.  He  reported  hav- 
ing seen  many  turkeys  that  were  killed  that 
fall  that  would  not  weigh  six  pounds. 

The  Legislature,  in  1905,  established  the 
first  season  limit.  Hunters  were  allowed  one 
a day  and  four  a season.  This  act  also  for- 
bade the  sale  of  wild  turkeys  at  any  time 
of  the  year  and  established  a fifteen  day 
possession  limit  after  the  close  of  the  shoot- 
ing season.  Also  in  1905,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion determined  to  trap  wild  turkeys  in  the 
spring  in  sections  where  they  were  abundant 
and  to  release  them  in  other  territories  well 
adapted  to  their  requirements,  and  where  a 
few  years  previous  they  were  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

Dr.  Kalbfus  stated  in  the  annual  report  that 
he  wished  to  retain  some  of  the  wild  male 
turkeys  that  were  trapped  and  hold  them  in 
captivity  with  females  of  a flock  found  near 
Hopewell  in  Bedford  County.  The  latter  ap- 
peared to  be  half  wild  and  were  reported 


to  be  able  to  forage  for  themselves  even  dur- 
ing the  severe  winter  weather.  He  believed 
that  the  offspring  from  this  combination 
would  make  typical  wild  turkeys  able  to  care 
for  themselves  anywhere  at  any  time.  He 
felt  that  birds  of  this  type  could  be  reared 
in  captivity  as  easily  as  domesticated  turkeys 
and  would  make  an  ideal  type  for  stocking 
the  areas  in  which  the  turkey  had  been  ex- 
tirpated. 

In  1910  Dr.  Kalbfus  reported  that  turkeys 
had  been  seen  in  considerable  numbers  in 
different  sections  of  the  state  where  none  had 
been  noticed  for  a decade  past.  A flock  of 
several  were  seen  in  the  game  preserve  near 
Mont  Alto  in  Franklin  County.  He  believed 
they  were  the  product  of  two  wild  turkey 
hens  purchased  by  the  Game  Commission  and 
released  in  what  is  known  as  the  “Big  Flats” 
in  Adams  County  fifteen  miles  from  where 
these  birds  were  seen,  one  wild  gobbler  hav- 
ing been  left  in  that  section.  The  Secretary 
suggested  at  this  time  that  winter  feeding 
and  vermin  control  were  the  factors  that 
would  contribute  most  toward  increasing  the 
supply  of  wild  turkeys  in  the  state. 

In  1912  Dr.  Kalbfus  stated  that  the  reports 
of  the  turkeys  had  been  exceedingly  flattering 
and  he  believed  that  there  were  more  in  the 
state  at  that  time  than  there  had  been  for 
many  years.  He  then  mentioned  the  chest- 
nut blight  for  the  first  time.  The  importance 
of  this  single  factor  to  the  well-being  of  the 
wild  turkey  is  very  evident  and  may  well  be 
one  of  the  factors  now  limiting  the  range  of 
this  bird  in  Pennsylvania.  The  building  of 
inclosures  about  four  or  five  acres  in  extent 
surrounded  by  an  eight  foot  woven  wire 
fence  was  recommended.  Pinioned  wild  tur- 
key hens  were  to  be  placed  in  the  pens  and 
be  allowed  to  breed  with  the  wild  gobblers 
in  the  vicinity,  while  the  young  and  surplus 
were  to  be  stocked  elsewhere.  (This  system 
of  breeding  very  closely  resembles  the  pres- 
ent system  of  special  fenced  turkey  areas  ex. 
cept  that  the  eggs  are  now  gathered  and 
taken  to  the  State  Wild  Turkey  Farm  to  be 
hatched  and  the  poults  reared.)  Dr.  Kalbfus 
also  recommended  the  establishment  of  game 
farms  at  this  time. 


In  1913  the  Legislature  closed  the  entire 
state  to  turkey  hunting  for  a period  of  two 
years,  which  was  the  first  time  that  Pennsyl- 
vania had  ever  had  a complete  closed  season 
for  the  species.  The  annual  report  for  1914 
gave  the  first  results  of  the  inclosure  system 
on  the  game  refuges.  About  sixty  birds  were 
reared  on  the  Perry  County  preserve  and  a 
number  escaped  to  the  woods  and  were  not 
captured.  Of  the  remainder,  some  were  sent 
to  Lehigh,  Franklin,  Northampton  and  Clin- 
ton Counties.  Ten  or  more  were  retained  at 
the  preserve  and  each  of  these  reared  a brood 
of  young  A number  of  turkeys  were  also 
reared  on  the  Ligonier  preserve  but  none 
were  released. 

The  bag  limit  in  1915  was  set  at  one  bird 
a day,  one  a week  and  two  a season.  The 
kill  for  that  year  was  reported  to  be  3,651 
birds,  this  number  being  two  or  more  times 
the  number  killed  in  any  two  years  in  the 
state,  for  many  years.  This  increase  in  kill 
was  directly  attributed  to  the  closed  season 
of  the  previous  two  years. 

The  season  limit  on  wild  turkeys  was  re- 
duced to  one  a season  for  the  first  time  in 
1917.  In  1919  the  hunters  reported  that  there 
were  more  turkeys  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  fifty  years.  The  Commission  paid  farmers 
to  sow  buckwheat  in  turkey  territory  and 
leave  it  standing  to  provide  food  during  the 
fall  and  winter.  That  year  the  kill  was  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  year  since  the  turkey 
had  been  given  state-wide  protection,  it  being 
a total  of  5,181  birds. 

The  Executive  Secretary,  Seth  Gordon,  in 
1920  reported  a growing  feeling  that  the  sea- 
son should  open  with  other  small  game  to 
stop  a great  deal  of  illegal  hunting  that 
could  not  be  prevented  under  existing  law. 
The  Game  Code  of  1923  set  the  open  season 
for  the  month  of  November  and  contained 
the  provision  that  the  wild  turkey  could 
only  be  hunted  between  sunrise  and  sunset 
of  each  day.  The  turkey  call,  previously 
prohibiten  was  also  outlawed  by  this  act. 

The  Game  Commission  declared  a closed 
season  on  turkeys  for  1926  and  the  resultant 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 


Rolling  slopes  with  Intervening  valleys  typify  the  true  wild  tnrkey  range. 
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F.F.A.  OF  QUARRYVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SPONSORS  A WILDLIFE  SANCTUARY 

One  afternoon  while  a group  of  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  boys  of  the  Quarryville 
High  School  were  out  on  a field  trip  with 
their  supervisor,  John  F.  Shrawder,  one  of 
the  boys  remarked,  as  he  saw  a beautiful 
blue  heron  wading  along  the  bank  of  the 
Octorara  Creek,  “If  I only  had  a gun,  what  a 
dead  shot  that  bird  would  be  for  me.”  This 
statement  was  immediately  picked  up  by  the 
agriculture  instructor  as  he  inquired  of  the 
boys  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  help 
preserve  our  wildlife  rather  than  to  think 
of  destroying  it  at  first  sight.  One  thought 
gradually  led  to  another  as  the  boys  drove 
back  to  the  school  and  by  the  time  the  F.  F. 
A.  held  its  next  regular  meeting,  several  of 
the  boys  had  proposed  that  a wildlife  sanc- 
tuary be  established  in  that  area  and  main- 
tained as  a permanent  club  project. 

After  a suitable  section  of  wooded  land 
along  the  Octorara  Creek  of  approximately 
ten  acres  had  been  spotted  as  a favorable 
location,  the  owners  of  the  land  were  pre- 
sented with  the  boys’  proposition.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  who  happened  to 
be  the  owners  of  the  land  listened  to  the 
idea  with  keen  interest.  After  the  idea  of 
a wildlife  sanctuary  was  understood  by  the 
company  a lease  was  drawn  up  which  called 
for  an  annual  fee  of  $6.00  per  year  for  the 
tract  of  land.  The  lease  granted  the  Quarry- 
ville F.  F.  A.  almost  unlimited  freedom  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  their  own  ideas 
of  a sanctuary. 

The  first  part  of  their  plan  included  the 
removal  of  refuse  and  fallen  trees  from  the 
stream.  The  fallen  trees  were  cut  into  cord 
wood  length  and  offered  for  sale.  This  wood 
was  sold  to  a nearby  farmer  for  a price 
which  more  than  paid  the  rent  for  the  first 
year.  The  remainder  was  placed  in  a special 
fund  for  additional  expenses  of  the  project. 

Natural  footpaths  were  cleared  along  the 
banks  of  the  winding  stream  with  others 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 


-< — % Top:  The  Game  Protector  for  the  County  is 

shown  as  he  is  about  to  release  a ringneck  pheasant. 
Middle:  A group  of  F.  F.  A.  boys  are  clearing  fallen 

trees  from  the  section  of  the  Octorara  Creek  which 
passes  through  the  sanctuary.  The  solid  wood  was 
sawed  into  cord  lengths  and  sold  to  a nearby  farmer 
for  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  first 
year..  Bottom:  Young  sportsmen  look  on  with  keen 

interest  as  lively  trout  are  released  in  the  clear  waters 
of  the  stream  passing  through  the  sanctuary. 
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fyactb  and  fyiauSieA, 


FOR  THE  SPORTSMEN 


WHILE  the  Game  Commission  sincerely 
appreciates  the  confidence  the  Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen  repose  in  their  Commis- 
sion and  its  effort  to  administer  the  entire 
program,  including  the  spending  of  almost 
$1,500,000  annually,  so  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  sportsmen  in  all  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth may  derive  maximum  benefits, 
it  feels  that  its  full  duty  has  not  been  dis- 
charged until  a definite  accounting  of  its 
operations  have  been  made  to  the  great 
army  of  stockholders — the  sportsmen  them- 
selves. With  that  thought  in  mind,  we  present 
in  this  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News, 
the  financial  status  of  the  Game  Fund  for 
the  year  which  ended  May  31,  1941. 

Conservation  Keeps  Pace 
In  many  fields  of  endeavor  today  we  hear 
of  new  achievements — undreamed  of  goals 
being  attained.  This  is  not  confined  alone 
to  industry,  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  happily 
we  find  it  in  the  ever-widening  field  of  con- 
servation. The  fathers  of  the  conservation 
program  in  our  great  Keystone  State,  some 
of  whom  are  still  living,  thrill  us  with  their 
stories  of  the  “early  days”,  including  the 
many  hard  fought  battles  necessary  to  lay 
the  foundation  upon  which  has  been  built 
one  of  the  greatest  game  states  in  the  Union. 

While  the  advancement  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation are  apparent  to  all,  the  facts  are 
the  more  indelibly  imprinted  upon  our  minds 
as  we  contrast  the  accomplishments  and  ex- 
penditures of  those  early  days  with  the  pres- 
ent program,  and  the  annual  expenditures 
of  almost  $1,500,000.  We  can  best  set  these 
facts  forth  by  breaking  down  the  income 
during  four  specific  periods,  as  follows: 

1.  From  1897  to  1913  the  work  was  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  moneys  approp- 
riated from  the  General  Fund  by  the 
Legislature.  During  that  period  a total 
of  $289,400.00  was  appropriated,  an  aver- 
age of  $17,023.53  per  year.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  total  appropriations  during 
these  seventeen  (17)  years  approximated 
only  1716%  of  the  income  credited  to  the 
Game  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  May  31,  1941,  namely  $1,658,738.77. 

2.  The  Hunters’  License  Law  was  en- 
acted in  1913,  the  fee  being  $1.00.  From 
1913  to  1922,  a ten-year  period,  the  sports- 
men voluntarily  contributed  $2,916,698.33 
to  perpetuate  their  sport,  an  average  of 
$291,669.83,  per  year,  a 16.13%  annual  in- 
crease over  the  1897  to  1913  period. 

3.  In  1923,  the  General  Assembly  in- 
creased the  Resident  Hunters’  License  fee 
from  $1.00  to  $1.25.  From  1923  to  1926, 
a four-year  period,  the  sportsmen  paid 
into  the  “Game  Fund”  $2,648,008.21,  or  an 
average  of  $662,002.05  per  year,  a 127% 
annual  increase  over  the  1913  to  1922 
period. 

4.  In  1927,  the  General  Assembly,  at 
the  request  of  the  sportsmen  themselves, 
increased  the  Resident  Hunters’  License 
fee  from  $1.25  to  $2.00.  However,  the  Act 
specifically  earmarked  the  increase  of 
seventy-five  cents  for  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  State  Game  Lands.  Dur- 
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Wildlife,  properly  managed  provides  wholesome  sport 
for  thousands  of  ardent  nimrods  from  year  to  year. 


ing  that  fourteen-year  span  the  sports- 
men paid  into  the  “Game  Fund”  the 
amazing  sum  of  $18,919,249.95,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $1,351,374.99  per  year,  a 104%  an- 
nual increase  over  the  1923  to  1926  period. 

This  forward  step  on  the  part  of  the 
sportsmen  made  it  possible  further  to 
advance  the  splendid  accomplishments 
already  attained  under  the  license  fees 
of  $1.00  and  $1.25  respectively.  Prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion owned  92,640  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands.  From  1927  to  May  31,  1941  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  through 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  pur- 
chased 569,170  acres  of  State  Game  Lands. 
Excluding  the  May  31,  1941  balance  in  the 
“Game  Fund”  in  the  amount  of  $1,237,- 
883.87,  all  the  money  appropriated  from 
the  “General  Fund”  and  that  voluntarily 
contributed  by  sportsmen  has  been  spent 
in  the  interest  of  wildlife  conservation 
and  management  (See  Table  No.  3 on 
page  11  for  detailed  information  on  the 
May  31,  1941  balance.) 

At  this  point  it  would  not  be  unusual  for 
the  reader,  especially  if  he  should  be  a new- 
comer to  the  great  fraternity  of  sportsmen, 
to  ask  the  question:  “Why  does  it  require  so 
much  more  money  now  to  administer  the 
sportsmen  s affairs  than  it  did  in  the  ‘early 
days’?”  The  answers  to  this  important  ques- 
tion are  many  and  varied.  However,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  endeavor  to  answer 
this  question  in  five  parts,  as  follows: 


1.  An  increase  of  over  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  percent  (117%)  in  the 
sale  of  licenses  from  1913  to  1940  inclu- 
sive, necessitating  extensive  game  pur- 
chases to  supplement  the  natural  supply 
of  game,  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  game  farms,  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  large  areas  of  State  Game 
Lands  to  provide  a shootable  supply  of 
game  and  a place  for  the  public  to  hunt 
it,  a greatly  augmented  field  staff,  and 
many  other  activities  which  were  not 
necessary  thirty  years  ago. 

2.  The  need  for  an  extensive  food  and 
cover  development  program  on  the  State 
Game  Lands  in  order  that  these  lands 
might  produce  a maximum  game  crop. 

3.  The  present  complexities  in  the  field 
of  wildlife  management  that  require  ex- 
tensive research;  also  the  pressing  need 
for  a well  directed  educational  program. 
These  programs  are  designed  not  only  to 
furnish  the  Commission  essential  infor- 
mation to  cope  with  present  day  con- 
ditions, but  to  bring  to  the  hunters  of 
today,  all  of  our  youth  groups — the  poten- 
tial hunters  of  tomorrow — and  the  gen- 
eral public,  factual  authentic  information 
so  they  may  cooperate  more  intelligently. 

4.  The  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a school  where  men  selected  by  com- 
petitive examination  are  thoroughly 
trained  to  fill  field  vacancies,  an  innova- 
tion, the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
which  has  truly  made  the  work  of  a 
Game  Protector  in  Pennsylvania  a “career 
service”. 

5.  Long-range  planning,  which  will 
guarantee  to  posterity  a full  measure  of 
the  thrills  from  happy  days  afield. 

A study  of  the  charts  and  tables  published 
by  the  Commission  from  time  to  time  reveals 
some  interesting  facts  on  the  game  kill  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years.  We  refer 
especially  to  the  article  “An  Analysis  of 
Methods  Used  to  Collect  Game  Kill  Reports” 
by  Executive  Director  Gordon,  published  in 
the  November  1940  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  News.  Reprints  of  this  article  may  be 
secured  upon  request. 

Income  and  Expenditures 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  sportsmen 
are  keenly  interested  in  a break-down  of  the 
expenditures  over  a long  span  of  years,  in 
addition  to  current  income  and  expenditures, 
it  is  deemed  advisable  again  to  publish  Table 
No.  1,  bringing  it  up  to  May  31,  1941,  which 
covers  the  income  and  the  major  purposes 
for  which  it  was  expended  from  December 
1,  1919  to  May  31,  1941.  From  the  figures  in 
this  table  it  will  be  observed  for  the  21  %- 
year  period,  the  Commission  expended  a total 
of  $22,009,146.09,  of  which  $12,635,050.61 
(57.2%)  went  into  the  production  and  stock- 
ing of  game,  public  hunting  grounds  and 
refuges,  and  bounties;  $6,815,875.73  (31.1%) 
for  the  protection  of  game,  mostly  law  en- 
forcement; and  $2,558,219.75  (11.7%)  for  all 
ether  purposes. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  May 
31,  1941,  the  income  from  all  sources  credited 
(Turn  Page) 
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to  the  Game  Fund  amounted  to  $1,658,738.77 
(See  Table  No.  4 for  details),  establishing  an 
all-time  high  in  the  history  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  previous  record  was  $1,530,085.34, 
credited  to  the  Game  Fund,  during  the  year 
which  ended  May  31,  1940.  The  increase  was 
reflected  principally  in  the  additional  contri- 
butions under  the  provisions  of  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  which  provides  Federal  Aid 
in  wildlife  restoration.  The  next  increase  of 
importance  was  an  all-time  record  license 
sale  during  1940.  On  the  basis  of  preliminary 
reports  (subject  to  slight  change)  there  were 
665,960  Resident  and  12,728  Non-Resident 
Licenses  issued,  a total  of  678,688.  No  other 
State  in  the  Union  issues  hunting  and  trap- 
ping licenses  to  such  an  army  of  individual 
sportsmen. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  which  ended 
May  31,  1941  totalled  $1,485,190.20  (See  Table 
No.  4 for  details).  The  Commission,  follow- 
ing a long  established  policy,  kept  the  ex- 
penditures well  within  the  average  annual 
income. 

The  land  management  expenditures  for  the 
period  under  discussion,  as  during  the  prev- 
ious year,  exceeded  the  amount  spent  to 
buy  land.  This  is  but  a natural  outgrowth 
of  long-range  planning.  It  is  obvious  to  all 
concerned  that  the  land  management  expen- 
ditures must  be  increased  from  year  to  year, 
while  the  amount  spent  to  buy  more  land 
must  of  necessity  decrease.  This  part  of  the 
Commission’s  program  is  carried  on  by  ear- 
marking seventy-five  cents  from  each  $2.00 
fee  paid  for  a Resident  Hunter’s  License. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  this  money 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  and  main- 
tenance of  State  Game  Lands  and  Refuges. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  under  review,  the 
Commission  had  under  its  control  almost 
1,000,000  acres  of  game  lands.  While  the 
Commonwealth  does  not  pay  taxes,  in  lieu 
thereof  it  pays  fixed  charges  on  State  Game 
Lands.  This  one  item  of  exlpense  alone 
amounted  to  $31,861.74  for  the  year  which 
ended  May  31,  1941. 

Value  of  Game  Taken 

In  the  old  days  the  efficiency  of  the  con- 
servation program  was,  in  the  main,  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  pounds  of  game  in 
the  bag  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  hunt.  For- 
tunately today  our  sportsmen,  for  the  most 
part,  take  a more  liberal  view  in  that  they 
look  upon  delightful  days  afield  as  a release 
from  the  “daily  grind”,  affording  healthful 
recreation,  and  a splendid  opportunity  to 
fraternize  with  other  hunters — being  satisfied 
with  a good  chase  and  a few  pieces  of  game. 

However,  for  the  information  of  those  who 
desire  to  measure  the  success  of  any  program 
on  the  returns  from  the  money  invested,  we 
offer  the  following: 

1939-1940  1940-1941 

Expenditures  $1,500,122.03  $ 1.485,190.20 

Estimated  Value  of  Game  7,117,993.60  10,621,294.80 

Estimated  Value  of  Raw 

Furs  775,000.00  875,000.00 

Total  Value  of  Game  and 

Raw  Furs 7,892,993.60  11,496,294.80 

In  arriving  at  the  above  figures  we  estimat- 
ed the  value  of  game  at  forty  cents  (40c) 
per  pound.  During  1939  the  hunters  bagged 
a total  of  17,794,984  pounds  of  game,  and 
26,553,237  pounds  during  1940.  Since  the 
sportsmen  agree  that  days  afield  transcend 
the  meat  value,  then  surely  the  above  table 
should  convince  any  economist  that  the  pro- 
gram stands  on  its  own  feet  from  an  invest- 
ment angle. 


HOW  THE  SPORTSMANS 
DOLLAR  WAS  INVESTED 


mmmm 


TABLE  No.  1 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES 
December  1,  1919  to  May  31,  1941 
(21%  Years) 


Income  $22,640,810.84 

Total  Expenditures  22,009,146.09 

MAJOR  FUNCTIONS: 

Protection  Expenditures  6,815,875.73  ( 31.1%) 

68,571.62* 

Land  Purchase  Expenditures  3,123,839.52  ( 14.2%) 

Land  Management  Expenditures  3,460,089.74  ( 15.8%) 

Game  Farm  Expenditures  1,565,219.47  ( 7.1%) 

Game  Purchase  Expenditures  1,940,483.46  ( 8.8%) 

Bounty  Expenditures  2,476,846.80  ( 11.3%) 


68,571.62* 

Totals  for  Six  Major  Functions  $19,382,354.72  ( 88.3%) 

All  Other  Expenditures  2,558,219.75  ( 11.7%) 


Grand  Total  for  All  Purposes $22,009,146.09  ( 100%) 


•Land  bought  and  subsequently  sold  to  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
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TABLE  No.  2 

SUMMARIZED  FUNCTIONAL  EXPENDITURES 

The  expenditures  of  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1941 
have  been  subdivided  into  major  activity  groupings  as  follows: 

Part  of 
Dollar 

GAME  PROTECTION  (Salaries  and  Expenses  incident  to  Law 
Enforcement,  Game  Feeding,  Game  Distribution,  Establish- 
ing Division  offices,  Assisting  in  enforcement  of  Fish  and 
Forest  Laws,  and  other  field  activities,  but  excluding  cost 

for  Training  School  and  Feed  for  Game)  $ 369,912.29  24.91c 

MANAGEMENT  OF  GAME  LANDS  (Salaries  and  Expenses  of 
Refuge  Keepers  and  other  employes  incident  to  mainten- 
ance and  development  work  on  980,609  acres  of  purchased 
and  leased  Game  Lands  and  1,332  Game  Refuges,  and  fixed 


charges  in  lieu  of  taxes)  318,586.58  21.45c 

GAME  PURCHASES  AND  PROPAGATION  (Including  ex- 
penditures for  equipment  and  operating  four  State  Game 

Farms,  and  wild  game  transfer)  288,691.33  19.44c 

ACQUISITION  OF  GAME  LANDS  (Including  title  and  survey 

work.  Mostly  capital  investment  197,050.36  13.27c 

PAYMENT  OF  BOUNTIES  86,831.41  5.85c 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  (Including  Game  News,  Motion  Pic- 
tures, Exhibits,  General  Bulletins,  etc.)  59,766.42  4.02c 

ACCOUNTING  AND  BUDGET  (Including  Legal  Advertising, 

Mailing  and  Storeroom,  issuance  of  Special  Permits,  Gen- 
eral Printing,  etc.)  49,386.08  3.32c 

RESEARCH  (General  research  and  experimental  activities) . . 31,089.22  2.09c 

HUNTING  LICENSES  AND  TAGS  28,776.90  1.94c 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION  (Executive  Office 

salaries  and  expenses,  and  expenses  of  Commissioners)..  17,246.15  1.16c 

GAME  KILL  TABULATION  (Including  expenses  incident 

thereto)  14,225.06  0.96c 

FEED  FOR  WILD  GAME  10,434.37  0.70c 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  (Training  of  Officers)  8,685.84  0.58c 

BEAR  DAMAGE  AND  DEER-PROOF  FENCES  4,508.19  0.31c 

TOTALS $1,485,190.20  $ 1.00 


TABLE  No.  3 

ANALYSIS  OF  GAME  FUND  BALANCE  AT  PERIODS  INDICATED  BELOW 

May:,),  1940  May  31,  1941 

Balance  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of 

“Game  Fund”  ..$1,092,339.66  $1,279,876.96 

Add:  Advancement  Account  for  Payment 

of  Bounties  - . . 40.000.00  130.00 


$1,132,339.66 

Less:  Expenses  Chargeable  to  this  period 

but  paid  by  State  Treasurer  after 
May  31  68,004.36 


$1,280,006.96 

42,123.09 


Funds  available  . . . . $1,064,335.30 

Less:  Amount  Reserved  from  Previous  and 

Current  Budget  Allocations  to  cover 
Commitments  for  Land  Purchases,  and 
Other  Items  Chargeable  to  Current 

Fiscal  Tear  281,769.19 

Less:  Amount  Allocated  and  Committed  for 
Budgetary  Purposes  for  Ensuing  Fiscal 

Tear 437,118.91  718,888.10 


$1,237,883.87 


254.806.12 

637,900.00  892,706.12 


Net  Operating  Balance  Available $ 345.447.20*  $ 345.177.75* 

‘Approximate  amount  required  for  Operating  Expenses  each  year  after  May  31.  until  revenue 
from  sale  of  licenses  becomes  available  in  the  Fall. 


It  seems  proper  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  hunting  is  not  an  end  to  itself,  but 
quite  the  opposite.  Thousands  of  our  citizens 
look  forward  to  the  hunting  season  because 
of  the  direct  contribution  made  by  more  than 
650,000  licensed  hunters  to  the  business  and 
agricultural  prosperity  of  our  great  State.  It 
is  conservatively  estimated  that  our  hunters 
spend  more  than  $30,000,000  annually  for 
guns,  ammunition,  hunting  clothing,  gasoline, 
boarding,  etc. 

Status  of  Game  Fund 

Many  sportsmen  ask,  and  very  properly  so, 
“what  is  the  status  of  the  Game  Fund”? 
These  questions  include  (a)  Is  the  Commis- 
sion keeping  expenditures  well  within  the  in- 
come? (b)  Why  is  it  necessary  to  show  a 
$1,000,000  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year?  and  (c)  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
expand  the  program  more  extensively  and 
lapidly?  We  shall  endeavor  to  answer  these 
and  other  related  questions  on  this  timely 
and  important  subject. 

The  Commission,  following  a long  estab- 
lished policy,  has  and  will  continue  to  keep 
expenditures  well  within  the  average  annual 
estimated  income.  This  has  been  accomplish- 
ed in  the  main  by  basing  expenditures  on  an 
income  predicated  on  a conservative  license 
sale  plus  the  average  income  from  game  law 
penalties,  special  game  permits,  etc.,  and  not 
departing  therefrom  despite  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing some  years  the  license  sale  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  estimate.  The  income  from  the 
additional  license  sales  is  held  in  reserve 
until  the  following  year  for  budgeting  pur- 
poses. In  the  application  of  the  above  system 
as  it  applies  to  the  year  which  ended  May 
31,  1941,  the  additional  money,  plus  the 
amount  which  must  be  set  aside  to  cover 
obligations  incurred  during  the  previous  year 
(mostly  land  purchases),  and  the  unexpended 
budgeted  balances  from  the  previous  year 
aggregates  $892,706.12.  When  above  items  are 
deducted  from  $1,237,883.87  the  funds  avail- 
able May  31,  1941,  what  appeared  to  be  an 
unusually  large  balance,  has  now  been  re- 
duced to  the  operating  reserve  of  $345,177.75. 
For  detailed  information  on  the  balance  as 
of  May  31,  1941,  please  refer  to  Table  No.  3 
at  bottom  of  this  page  and  the  statement 
appended  to  Table  4 on  page  12. 

This  method  of  budgeting  precludes  the 
possibility  of  overexpending  anticipated  in- 
come, and  few  sportsmen  will  question  the 
wisdom  of  having  part  of  the  next  year’s 
budget  covered  by  cash  in  the  bank  at  the 
beginning  of  the  budget  year,  when  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  balance  of  the  budget  is 
based  on  a license  sale  substantially  below 
the  actual  sale  the  year  before.  This  pro- 
cedure is  nothing  more  than  good  business 
insurance. 

With  this  rather  detailed  explanation  on 
the  “Status  of  the  Game  Fund”,  the  reader 
will  readily  observe  that  the  Commission  has 
expanded  its  program  in  keeping  with  mod- 
ern and  practical  trends  in  conservation  and 
available  funds.  To  depart  from  this  practice 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest.  Without 
these  facts  sportsmen  might  well  become  im- 
patient, taking  the  position  that  the  program 
should  be  expanded  more  extensively  and 
rapidly. 

Capital  Investments 

In  the  matter  of  capital  investments,  by 
which  we  mean  land,  buildings,  operating 
(Turn  Page) 
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TABUS  No.  4 

STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES  — PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1.  1940  TO  MAY  31,  1941 


REVENUE 


Balance  in  State  Treasury  to  credit  of  “Game  Fund”  June  1,  1940 $1,092,339.66 

Add:  Advancement  for  the  payment  of  bounties 40,009.00 


$1,132,339.66 

Less:  Unwarranted  requisitions  chargeable  to  year  ended  May  31,  1940....  68,004.36 


Funds  available  June  1,  1940  .... 

Receipts  during-  period: 

Net  Revenue  from  Hunters’  Licenses  . 

Game  Law  Fines 

Special  Game  Permits  

Interest  on  Deposit  . 

Forest  Products  from  Game  Lands  .... 

Skins  Sold 

Unserviceable  Property  

Rentals  

Publications  

Contributions  from  Federal  Government 
Miscellaneous  Revenue  


$1,064,335.30 


$1,453,123.83 

69,812.68 

14,200.00 

5.889.78 

15.981.81 
3,274.63 
1,281.42 
1.009.20 

10.821.82 
81,124.77 

2,218.83 


Receipts  credited  to  Game  Fund  during  year 


$1,658,738.77 


Total  credits  during  year,  plus  balance  at  June  1,  1940 


$2,723,074.07 


EXPENDITURES 


Executive  Offices  and 
Division  of  Accounting 
and  Budget 

Propagation 
Purchase  & 
Distribution 
of  Game 

Game 

Research 

Law 

Enforce- 

ment 

Refuges  and  Lands 

Public 

Information 

Total 

General 

Bounties 

Acquisition 

Management 

$ 38,317.05 

$ 5.720.00 

$ 21,632.11 

$ 8,475.00 

$195,982.08 

$ 15,383.06 

$ 82,843.98 

$12,375.00 

$ 380,728.28 

Traveling  Expenses  of  Salaried  Em- 

2.311.22 

1,284.57 

6,634.67 

2,767.77 

96,536.69 

897.05 

25,570.84 

4,751.52 

140,754.33 

Deputy  Game  Protectors: 

"Wages  ......... $19, 688. 00 

31,577.19 

31.577.19 

Wages: 

Labor  Cutting  Fire,  Refuge  and 

42.006.13 

42,006.13 

Labor  at  Game  Farms,  etc 

3,050.78 

892.93 

49,773.28 

6.461.47 

7,511.61 

777.13 

1,620.77 

69,087.97 

Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program . 

18,512.13 

18,512.13 

98  81 9 41 

98,819.41 

40  283  01 

2 21  4 39 

10,217.34 

217  03 

18  67 

52,950  44 

Expiess  and  Cartage  . . .... 

19.13 

34.16 

1,940.12 

108.37 

436.14 

5.40 

1,009.56 

412.97 

3,965.85 

Purchase  of  State  Game  Lands  (title 

174,127.24 

174,127.24 

115  70 

31,746.04 

31,861.74 

23,594.28 

2,900.57 

9,449.12 

35,943.97 

Repairs  to  Buildings.  Grounds  and 

Equipment  by  Contract  

97.46 

49.85 

151.13 

50.77 

33.27 

133.95 

1,662.72 

39.40 

2,218.55 

5,790.56 

2,895.28 

8.685.84 

Equipment 

1,155.61 

229.19 

4,251.30 

194.17 

362.89 

349.24 

4.894.50 

1,753.61 

13,190.51 

Miscellaneous  Supplies  

1,759.93 

214.50 

27,117.96 

1,569.98 

12,344.67 

221.28 

44,371.94 

4,321.53 

91,921.79 

Motor  Equipment,  Passenger  Cars, 

3 267  68 

486.94 

9 482.48 

14,173.00 

465.94 

2 336  21 

1 8 3 8 6 

634.97 

702.12 

10,875.07 

361.45 

15,559.62 

4 404.51 

497  67 

342.  50 

334.61 

23.50 

5.602.79 

Insurance  . . . • 

540.57 

56.18 

821.08 

146.09 

2,493.40 

161.81 

2,526.13 

139.96 

6,885.22 

Postage.  Telephone  and  Telegraph.. 

9,080.15 

1,479.73 

891.43 

128.45 

11,647.39 

156.04 

3,418.08 

2.267.12 

29,068.39 

Rentals — Equipment,  Offices,  Auto 

128.00 

1,924.01 

68  75 

3,085.78 

2,721.00 

25,832.83 

3,528.50 

37,288.87 

76,359.00 

6,000.00 

82,359.00 

3.00- 

474.50 

471.50 

Game-Kill  Tabulation  and  Expenses 

14,225.06 

14,225.06 

Fees: 

Attorneys,  Medical,  Taxidermy,  etc. 

23.00 

2.00 

26.00 

115.95 

76.65 

95.70 

1,580.26 

1,919.56 

4,508.19 

4,508.19 

Other  Maintenance  Services  and  Ex- 

penses  . . . . . . 

220.22 

8.65 

74.36 

.80 

253.83 

19.69 

167.12 

243.70 

988.37 

4 676  66 

294.81 

4,971.37 

Printing,  Binding  and  Paper 

2^941.07 

366.99 

111.38 

90.81 

908.41 

523.16 

1,518.83 

26,030.34 

32,490.99 

Printing  Hunters’  Licenses,  Tags 

and  Misc.  Forms  (through  Dept. 

28,776.90 

28,776.  90 

Administering  State  Employes’  Re- 

tirement  System  (through  Dept. 

of  State)  ....  

912.54 

135.66 

545.80 

204.30 

4,684.08 

795.54 

1.973.96 

298.12 

9,550.00 

TOTALS  

$114,142.38 

$ 86.831.41 

$288,691.33 

$31,089.22* 

$385,920.19 

$197,050.36 

$321,698.89 

$59,766.42 

$1,485,190.20 

Funds  Available  May  31,  1941  (Please  refer  to  Table  No.  3 and  notes  below,  for  explanation  concerning  an  analysis  of  this  balance) 
"This  item  includes  $6,000.00  for  Cooperative  Research  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  a limited  amount  to  launch  additional 

Research  Projects  . . . . ...  . . 

••FROM  THIS  AMOUNT  MUST  BE  DEDUCTED  $892,589  90  FOR  THE  PURPOSES  INDICATED  BELOW: 

Amount  reserved  from  previous  and  current  budget  allocations  to  cover  commitments,  mostly  for  land  purchases 

Amount  allocated  and  committed  for  budgetary  purposes  for  the  year  beginning  June  1,  1941.... 


$1,237,883.87* 


254,806.12 

637.900.00 


Total  deductions 


$ 892,706.12 


This  leaves  a net  operating  balance,  (which  amount  is  required  for  operating  expenses  each  year  after  May  31  until  revenue  from 
sale  of  licenses  becomes  available  in  the  Fall)  amounting  to.  


$ 345,177.75 


equipment,  etc.,  the  Commission  is  somewhat 
similar  to  private  industry.  These  capital  in- 
vestments have  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  keeping  Pennsylvania 
among  the  leaders  in  game  conservation.  The 
sportsman  who  has  not  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  program  is  amazed  when  apprised 
of  the  fact  that  the  capital  investments  now 


aggregate  $3,772,393.71,  the  details  of  which, 


excluding  obsolete  equipment  disposed  of, 
appear  below:  capital 

Expenditures 

State  Game  Lands  . . . . $3,123  877.47  (a) 

Building  on  Game  Lands  . . ...  190.003.00  (b) 

State  Game  Farms  (including  lands, 

buildings,  equipment,  etc.)  323.412.33  (b) 

Training  School  (including  buildings 

and  equipment)  21,296.93  (b) 


Current  Equipment  (including  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  tractors,  graders, 
etc.)  113.803.98  (b) 


Total  $3,772,393.71 

(a)  Consideration  paid  for  lands  (including  title  and 
survey  costs). 

(b)  Estimated  value  as  of  May  31,  1941. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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CARE  AND  HANDLING  OF  VENISON 


1.  Get  your  buck. 

2.  Deer  should  be  drawn  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  cut  as  soon  as  possible  after  killing. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  “bleed”  the  animal  by 
cutting  its  throat  or  otherwise  since  cleaning 
more  effectively  accomplishes  the  same  re- 
sult. 

In  cleaning,  first  carefully  avoid  touching 
the  scent  glands  on  the  outside  of  the  rear 
knees.  These  are  the  dark  brown  patches  of 
hair  which  have  the  appearances  of  small 
brushes.  If  the  hands  come  in  contact  with 
these  and  later  touch  any  part  of  raw  meat,  it 
is  said  to  give  the  venison  a bad  flavor.  Some 
people  recommend  wrapping  your  handker- 
chief or  a piece  of  cloth  or  paper  around 
them  before  any  effort  is  made  to  clean  the 
deer. 

When  cleaning,  first  carefully  remove  the 
scrotum.  Then  withdraw  the  intestines  and 
vital  organs,  making  a thoroughly  clean  job 
through  the  pelvis.  Do  not  wash  out  the  body 
cavity  or  allow  water  to  come  in  contact 
unnecessarily  with  the  raw  flesh.  It  is  better 
to  wipe  out  with  a dry  rag,  paper,  or  clean 
leaves. 

3.  Your  deer  should  be  hung  by  the  hind 
legs  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  immediate- 
ly after  killing  and  cleaning.  It  is  sometimes 
better  to  thus  hang  your  game  for  an  hour 
or  two  before  it  is  dragged  from  the  spot  of 
the  kill.  This  drains  all  of  the  blood  out  of 
the  veins  and  arteries  while  the  body  is  still 
warm.  After  twenty-four  hours,  the  game 
may  be  hung  by  the  antlers  in  order  that  the 
hair  will  better  shed  rain  and  snow.  If  game 
is  hung  temporarily  at  point  of  kill,  prop 
open  body  cavity  with  sticks  in  order  to 
allow  free  circulation  of  air  and  quicken  the 
cooling. 

4.  Once  venison  is  thoroughly  chilled  or 
frozen,  it  is  very  advantageous  to  it  if  it  is 
handled  frequently.  This  breaks  up  the  ad- 
hesions between  the  layers  of  muscle  and 
tends  to  make  the  meat  more  tender.  Moving 
it  about  in  cold  storage,  transporting  several 
times,  and  other  handling  is  good  for  the 
venison. 


5.  Venison  should  be  hung  in  cold  storage 
for  a week  to  ten  days  (total  time  after  kill) 
in  the  hide  at  a temperature  of  about  32  de- 
grees. 

6.  After  a week  or  ten  days,  remove  hide 
and  cut  away  all  damaged  flesh.  At  this  time 
head  and  feet  should  also  be  removed. 

7.  Permit  venison  to  hang  at  32  degrees 
after  hide  has  been  removed  until  flesh  is 
properly  cured  for  butchering.  This  will  take 
about  a week.  Any  good  butcher  can  deter- 
mine when  the  flesh  is  ready  for  butchering. 
It  should  have  no  odor  but  should  be  very 
tender  to  feel  and  quite  dark. 

8.  Butcher  into  desired  cuts.  These  will 
include  shoulder  roasts,  rib  roasts,  loin  roasts, 
rib  chops,  loin  chops,  steaks  and  cutlets. 
Additional  meat  will  result  which  is  not  par- 
ticularly good  except  when  prepared  as  swiss 
steak,  pot  roast  or  soup.  A fair  sized  buck 
will  produce  approximately  sixty  pounds  of 
choice  cuts  and  about  thirty  pounds  of  second 
grade  meat.  Good  sausage  can  be  made  of  the 
seconds  by  grinding  up  with  about  one-third 
pork  and  seasoning. 

9.  After  butchering,  all  meat  should  be 
frozen  and  kept  frozen  until  used. 

Notes  on  Cooking 

1.  At  the  time  of  butchering,  have  butcher 
roll  strips  of  beef  fat  into  the  center  of  your 
roasts,  approximately  one  pound  of  beef  fat 
to  five  or  six  pounds  of  venison.  This  will 
make  your  roast  moist  and  juicy. 


2.  Roasts.  First  sear  quickly.  Next  cut 
thick  slices  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches 
from  a loaf  of  white  bread  and  line  bottom  of 
roaster.  Place  seared  roast  on  this  bread  and 
roast  and  baste  as  for  a beef  roast.  It  will 
require  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
time  necessary  for  a beef  roast  and  should 
be  served  medium  rare.  In  cooking,  test  with 
a fork  for  tenderness  at  about  half  the  time 
required  for  beef  roast.  Stop  cooking  at 
maximum  point  of  tenderness.  Overcooking 
will  quickly  toughen  the  venison  and  the 
longer  it  is  cooked  the  tougher  it  will  get. 

3.  Cutlets.  Apply  melted  butter  and  roll 
in  bread  or  cracker  crumbs.  Fry  as  you 
would  veal  cutlets  but  for  a shorter  period 
of  time.  Serve  medium  rare  for  maximum 
tenderness. 

4.  Chops.  Apply  melted  butter  and  sear 
quickly.  Then  broil  for  a short  time  under 
medium  temperature  and  serve  medium  rare 
for  maximum  tenderness. 


Another  Venison  Recipe 

Wash  meat  thoroughly  to  remove  all  hair 
and  foreign  matter.  Make  brine  of  half  water, 
half  vinegar,  salt,  onion,  bay  leaves  and  whole 
pepper.  Soak  meat  from  24  to  36  hours. 

Take  same  portion  of  lard  and  butter  and 
brown  thoroughly,  add  flour  and  brine  that 
meat  was  soaked  in  to  make  an  even  consist- 
ency, add  sugar  to  take  tartness  out.  Place 
meat  in  and  let  simmer  till  tender. — George 
Ehrhorn. 
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HUNTING  PRIVILEGES  OF  SOLDIERS 

Q.  Do  men  in  the  U.  S.  Army  need  a hunt- 
ing license  in  your  state  (Pennsylvania)? 

Pvt.L.N. 

A.  Yes.  Our  law  makes  no  provision  for 
enlisted  men  in  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps  to  hunt  in  Penn- 
slvania  without  a license.  However,  there 
is  a provision  in  the  Game  Law  under 
which  men  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  military 
service  who  are  officially  stationed  in  this 
Commonwealth  for  thirty  or  more  days 
may  hunt  on  a resident  license  at  a cost 
of  $2.00,  regardless  of  where  their  legal 
residence  may  be. 

* * * 

RIFLE  FOR  DUCK  HUNTING  PROHIBITED; 
SHOOTING  PREDATORS  AT  NIGHT 

Q.  1.  May  I hunt  ducks  with  a .22  calibre 
rifle  (using  extra  long  shells)? 

2.  Is  it  lawful  to  shoot  stray  cats,  crows, 
and  other  unprotected  animals  before 
7:00  A.  M.  or  later  than  5:00  P.  M.? 

J.K. 

A.  1.  You  may  not  hunt  wild  ducks  or  geese 
with  a rifle  of  any  kind,  as  the  Federal 
law  requires  the  use  of  a shotgun  only, 
not  larger  than  10-gauge,  or  bow  and 
arrow. 

2.  There  is  no  apparent  objection  to 
shooting  stray  cats,  crows,  or  other 
unprotected  animals,  between  the 
hours  of  5:00  P.  M.  and  7:00  A.  M., 
except  that  on  November  1,  1941,  no 
hunting  or  shooting  of  wildlife  of  any 
kind  was  lawful  before  9:00  A.  M., 
Standard  Time. 

* * * 

NO  COMPENSATION  FOR  DEER  DAMAGE 
TO  AUTO 

Q.  While  travelling  south  on  Route  96  on 
Saturday  night,  August  23rd,  a deer 
jumped  from  the  side  of  the  road  directly 
in  front  of  my  automobile.  I applied  my 
brakes  but  could  not  avoid  hitting  it. 
It  smashed  the  grill,  burst  the  radiator, 
knocked  one  headlamp  off,  broke  the  fog 
light,  and  crushed  down  the  hood.  As  the 
collision  was  absolutely  unavoidable,  will 
the  Game  Commission  pay  for  repairing 
my  automobile?  T.C. 

A.  Reimbursement  by  the  Commonwealth 
for  your  loss  is,  unfortunately,  impossible, 
as  there  is  no  law  in  the  State  today 
whereby  such  compensation  can  be  made. 
Although  a number  of  claims  such  as 
yours  are  received  each  year  by  the  Com- 
mission, it  has  been  necessary  to  reject 
ever  one  of  them  because  of  the  absence 
of  enabling  legislation  to  pay  the  claims. 


By  CHAS  F.  STAMBAUGH 


RED  CLOTHING  REQUIRED 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  State  or  country 
that  has  a law  requiring  the  wearing  of 
red  while  hunting?  W.C.R. 

A.  Yes.  The  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada, 
has  a law  as  follows:  “No  person  shall 

hunt  any  big  game  unless  he  is  clothed 
in  a coat  and  cap  of  scarlet  material.” 

But  any  sensible  hunter  will  wear  plenty 
of  bright  red,  whether  the  law  requires 
it  or  not. 

* * * 

SHOOTING  AT  BIG  GAME  IN  WATER 

Q.  I am  under  the  impression  that  there 
has  been  recently  enacted  a law  prohibit- 
ing one  from  shooting  on  or  over  a body 
of  water.  Is  this  correct?  R.K.S. 

A.  Although  the  law  is  not  recent,  there  is 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Law  a pro- 
hibition against  shooting  at  any  big  game 
while  it  is  taking  refuge  in  or  swimming 
through  the  waters  of  the  Common- 
wealth This  law  has  been  in  effect  for 
many  years. 

* * * 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING  BY  PERSONS 
OVER  AGE  65 

Q.  Sometime  ago  I saw  a notice  in  the 
paper  that  persons  over  65  may  fish  and 
hunt  without  a license.  I am  68.  Please 
let  me  know  if  this  law  was  passed. 

J.C.J. 

A.  Sorry,  but  the  answer  is  “No”.  The  two 
bills  introduced  in  the  1941  Legislature 
to  give  persons  over  65  years  of  age  free 
hunting  and  fishing  privileges  did  not  be- 
come laws.  While  the  General  Assembly 
apparently  gave  serious  consideration  to 
both  bills,  they  were  not  passed. 


ARCHERS  NEED  PERMIT 

Q.  Do  archers  need  a special  license  to  hunt 
on  an  archery  preserve? 

A.  Yes.  Licenses  cost  $2.00  and  can  be 
secured  from  the  officer  in  charge. 

* * * 

DEER  AND  WATER;  SNAKES  AND  EGGS 

Q.  1.  Do  deer  drink  water? 

2.  Do  all  poisonous  snakes  hatch  from 
eggs?  F.F. 

A.  1.  Deer  undoubtedly  drink  water  more 
or  less  regularly.  The  writer  has  on  at 
least  two  occasions  seen  deer  drinking 
at  small  brooks  in  the  forest. 

2.  A thorough  but  somewhat  brief  study 
of  the  snake  situation  reveals  that  all 
poisonous  snakes  DO  NOT  hatch  from 
eggs.  The  majority  of  the  more  than 
2000  different  kinds  of  snakes  known 
to  mankind  lay  eggs.  However,  in 
some  groups  the  eggs  are  retained  in- 
- side  the  female  until  the  young  are 
fully  developed.  This  apparently  is 
true  in  more  instances  of  the  poison- 
ous species  than  of  the  non-poisonous. 
The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
most  harmless  snakes  lay  eggs,  and 
the  majority  of  the  poisonous  snakes 
produce  their  young  alive.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  in  both  cases,  as 
it  is  definitely  known  that  some  harm- 
less snakes  produce  fully-developed 
young,  whereas  a few  of  the  poisonous 
varieties  lay  eggs.  There  apparently 
are  a number  of  mysteries  to  be  solved 
concerning  snakes,  and  this  field  af- 
fords considerable  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther research. 

* * * 

DECOYS  FOR  WATERFOWL  HUNTING 

Q.  How  many  decoys  may  be  set  for  duck 
hunting?  C.R.A. 

A.  The  number  is  unlimited,  so  long  as  no 
live  duck  or  goose  decoys  are  used.  How- 
ever, it  is  recommended  that  a hunter 
refrain  from  placing  more  decoys  than 
he  can  conveniently  shoot  over.  No 
sportsman  wants  to  “hog”  the  shooting 
in  a given  locality. 

* * si « 

POSSESSING  SKUNKS  ALIVE 

Q.  Is  it  legal  to  capture  skunks  alive  and 
retain  them  until  the  skins  become  prime 
in  mid-winter?  A.R.W. 

A.  Yes,  when  captured  legally  under  proper 
hunter’s  license  and  through  legal  trap- 
ping methods  when  traps  are  used.  Opos- 
sums and  skunks  have  been  placed  on  the 
unprotected  list  in  Pennsylvania  until 
October  1,  1942,  and  these  animals  may 
be  retained  alive  indefinitely  without 
permit  when  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
have  been  lawfully  captured. 
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A free  Game  News  subscription  for  one  year,  together  with  a copy  of  “Pennsyl- 
vania Bird  Life,”  and  “Pennsylvania  Wildlife,”  will  be  given  for  each  interesting, 
unusual  or  historical  fact  pertaining  to  Pennsylvania  or  American  wildlife  accepted 
for  this  column.  Only  boys  and  girls  under  18  are  eligible,  and  each  historical  contri- 
bution must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  proof.  Address  all  items  to  “ Wildlife 
Then  and  Now,”  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

“A  number  of  years  ago  Tom  Wallace,  of  the  Louisville  Times,  proved  by  statistics, 
carefully  gathered,  that  the  wildlife  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  worth  far  more 
in  dollars  and  cents  than  all  the  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  in  that  famous  livestock  State  of 
Kentucky.” — Proof:  Editorial,  September  issue  “Field  & Stream.”  Submitted  by  Harold 
Jones  (age  16),  6646  Crowson  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Many  sportsmen  may  wonder  what  the  smallest  web-footed  bird  is.  It  is  known  as 
the  “Stormy  Petrel”  which  is  only  from  seven  to  seven  and  a half  inches  long.  It  flies 
far  from  the  shore  and  can  “walk”  on  the  ocean  with  its  webbed  feet.  Proof:  Popular 
Science  April  1939.  Submitted  by  Walter  Bucks  (age  16),  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  201,  Robe- 
sonia,  Pa. 


“The  jackrabbit  and  the  snowshoe  hare,  or  snowshoe  rabbit,  are  in  the  group  known 
as  hares.  The  snowshoe  hare  changes  color  from  gray-brown  body  and  white  feet  of 
summer  to  pure  white  in  mid-winter.  The  feet  develop  thick  tufts  of  hair  which  hold 
it  up  on  the  soft,  loose  snow  of  the  big  forests  and  high  country  glades  frequented  by  the 
snowshoe  hare.  It  is  from  these  “snowshoes”  that  the  common  name  comes.  From  the 
color  change  comes  another  name,  varying  hare.  The  jackrabbit  also  changes  coat 
although  it  never  becomes  pure  white;  and  the  black  edgings  of  the  ears  remain  constant. 
[All  hares  and  rabbits  are  vegetarians,  and  consume  hugh  total  amounts  of  plants.  They 
may  even  destroy  shrubs,  young  trees  by  girdling  them  for  the  tenderer  parts  of  the 
bark.]  Proof:  “Nature  Sketches”  by  David  H.  Canfield. — Submitted  by  Nick  Lukoch.  Box 
71,  Jacobs  Creek,  Pa. 


“Because  of  the  way  his  eyes  are  placed,  a rabbit  can  look  backward  or  forward 
without  turning  his  head.”  Proof:  “Outdoor  Life”,  October  issue,  1941,  Page  104.  . . . 
“Pike  aren’t  merely  savage.  They  have  an  insatiable  greed!  They  sometimes  grab  at  a 
bait  minnow  with  a previously  caught  fish  still  dangling  from  their  jaws  and  they  have 
an  unfortunate  taste  for  wild  ducklings!”  Proof:  “Outdoor  Life”,  October  issue,  1941,  Page 
104,  Submitted  by  Howard  Hoffman  (age  14),  117  West  South  Street,  Carlisle.  Pa. 


A stupendous  animal  spectacle — “La  Foule”  (the  throng)  of  the  “Caribou”.  The  close- 
packed  migrating  herd,  numbering  in  the  millions,  has  been  know  to  take  SIX  DAYS 
AND  NIGHTS  to  pass  a given  point.  Proof:  “Outdoor  Life”  June,  1940. 

New  born  Opossums  are  so  tiny  that  it  would  take  more  than  100  to  balance  a silver 
dollar.  But  how  they  grow — an  old  male  may  weigh  all  of  14  pounds.  Proof:  “Outdoor 
Life”  April,  1940. 

The  Bobwhite,  it’s  claimed,  can  withhold  scent  voluntarily,  for  the  best  of  dogs  often 
fail  to  find  him,  even  from  within  a few  feet.  Proof:  “Outdoor  Life”  May,  1940.  Submitted 
by  James  McCloskey  (age  17),  246  Meridan  Street,  Mt.  Washington,  Pittsburgh. 


“It’s  claimed  that  the  crafty  Polar  Bear,  when  stalking  seals,  will  conceal  with  his 
forepaws  the  only  part  of  his  body  that  stands  out  against  the  snow — his  large  Black 
Nose!” — Proof:  Outdoor  Life.  January,  1940.  Submitted  by  Dominick  Defilippis,  Jr.,  (age 
16),  Box  382,  Avella,  Pa. 
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OUTDOOR  LIVING 


By  Dr.  E. 


Laurence  Palmer 


Light 

The  problems  of  light  are  often  important 
in  living  outdoors.  Mysterious  lights  at  night, 
no  light  at  night,  or  deceiving  lights  by  day, 
all  are  worth  attention.  If  one  knows  how  to 
make  and  keep  a light,  he  may  avoid  being 
lost,  attract  searchers  if  he  becomes  lost,  see 
forms  of  wildlife  which  might  otherwise  re- 
main invisible,  and  avoid  being  hit  by  a car 
while  walking  on  the  highway. 

Flashlights  are  cheap,  easliy  carried,  and 
worth  having  along  on  any  trip.  Long-range- 
beam  flashlights  make  night  journeys  much 
more  fun  if  they  are  used  sparingly  and  only 
when  some  wild  thing  betrays  its  location  by 
a sound.  Extra  batteries  and  one  or  more 
extra  bulbs  should  be  carried. 

To  light  a council  ring  or  to  attract  search- 
ers, the  council  fire  type  (1)  is  recommended. 
An  excellent  candle  lantern  (2)  with  surpris- 
ing strength  may  be  made  of  a candle  and  a 
number  10  tin  can.  It  is  called  a “palouser” 
by  most  campers.  As  the  candle  burns  down, 
it  is  screwed  up  through  the  prongs  of  tin 
which  hold  it  in  place.  A candle  holder  (3) 
for  use  in  a cabin  may  also  be  made  of  a 
tin  can. 

Natural  lights  come  from  many  sources. 
Lightning  flashes  are  followed  by  thunder; 
the  distance  of  the  flash  from  the  observer 
is  roughly  a mile  for  every  five  seconds  be- 
tween the  flash  and  the  first  sound  of  the 
thunder. 

Lights  of  fireflies  come  from  the  larva, 
pupa,  and  adult  stages  (4  to  6).  At  night  in 
summer,  rotting  wood  may  glow  with  a 
steady  light  (fox-fire)  if  either  of  at  least 
two  fungi,  Panus  stlpticus  (7)  or  Clitocyhe 
illudens  (8)  is  present.  Other  lights  come 
from  swamps,  from'  waves  in  warm  seas,  and 
from  other  sources. 

Many  nature  objects  reflect  lights.  Among 
these  are  eyes  of  such  mammals  as  the  dogs, 
cats,  and  weasels,  of  such  amphibia  as  frogs, 
and  of  other  creatures,  such  as  some  moths. 
These  eyes  do  not  glow  (11)  unless  a light  is 
directed  at  them  properly  (12). 


Objects  seen  at  an  angle  under  water  are 
not  really  where  they  appear  to  be.  A fish 
which  appears  to  be  at  one  place  (9)  would 
really  be  at  another  (10). 

If  one  wishes  to  photograph  things  under 
water,  a water  glass  equipped  with  camera 
and  flashbulb  as  shown  in  (13)  may  be  worth 
having.  This  equipment  is  being  used  by 
fishery  students  at  Cornell. 

When  one  walks  at  night  on  a road,  it  is 
important  that  he  be  seen  by  motorists.  One 
should  walk  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  and 
make  his  presence  known  either  by  using  a 
flashlight  or  by  carrying  a white  cloth  where 
it  can  be  seen.  The  boy  on  the  right  in  the 
sketch  (14)  is  in  more  danger  than  he  re- 
alizes. 
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This  is  the  fourth  of  a series  of  articles 
concerning  the  outdoors  which  we  are  re- 
printing through  the  courtesy  of  Cornell 
University,  whose  rural  school  leaflets  have 
furnished  us  such  splendid  copy  from  time 
to  time. 


★ 

Let’s  Know  Where  We  Are 

Getting  lost  is  dangerous.  With  a little 
knowledge  it  may  usually  be  avoided.  Per- 
sons who  become  lost  may  have  depended  on 
beliefs  that  are  not  true.  Some  think  mis- 
takenly that  moss  grows  only  on  the  north 
side  of  trees;  that  it  is  always  wisest  to  fol- 
low a stream  downhill;  that  a lost  person 
always  walks  in  circles;  and  that  a lost  per- 
son should  always  seek  shelter  under  cover. 
None  of  these  are  always  true. 

It  is  always  best  to  have  a map  of  strange 
territory  into  which  you  are  going  and  to 
know  how  to  use  the  map.  One  should  know 
the  general  “lay  of  the  land”  and  where  the 
waterways  go.  The  topographic  maps  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government  are 
useful. 

When  one  realizes  that  he  is  lost,  he  should 
immediately  begin  to  leave  a trail  which  he 
can  backtrack  or  which  searchers  can  fol- 
low. The  chances  are  excellent  that  familiar 
territory  is  not  too  far  away.  If  one  must 
stay  out  over  night,  a signal  fire  should  be 
made  on  some  accessible  ridge  where  it  may 
be  seen  by  searchers. 

A compass  should  be  understood.  The  com- 
pass needle  points  north  unless  it  is  near 
some  metal  such  as  a knife  or  a gun  barrel. 
When  north  has  been  indicated  by  the  needle 
(.2)  the  dial  of  the  compass  should  be  swung 
around  so  that  the  directions  are  properly 
indicated  (3).  In  central  New  York,  true 
north  is  about  10  degrees  to  the  east  of  the 
needle  direction;  in  western  New  York,  it  is 
about  5 degrees  and  in  eastern  New  York 
about  15  degrees  to  the  east. 

If  a compass  is  not  available,  a watch  may 
be  used,  to  determine  direction.  When  the 
watch  is  held  so  that  the  shadow  of  a stick 
held  upright  at  the  center  falls  along  the 
hour  hand,  north  will  be  one  half  the  dis- 
tance between  that  shadow  and  12  on  the 
watch  (4). 

When  direction  has  been  established,  lay 
the  compass  on  a map,  if  one  is  available, 
and  attempt  to  line  up  high  spots  on  the 
horizon  with  high  areas  indicated  on  the 
map  (8). 

On  any  clear  night,  north  can  be  located 
if  one  knows  the  relative  positions  of  the 
North  Star  and  the  Big  Dipper  (1).  Some  clue 
to  direction  can  be  gained  if  one  remembers 
that  the  bright  side  of  the  moon  faces  the  sun 
and  that  the  sun  sets  in  the  west  and  rises  in 
the  east.  The  sketches  (5,  6,  and  7)  show  the 
moon  in  the  evening  at  different  phases.  In 
two  of  them  (6  and  7),  east  is  to  the  left 
and  west  to  the  right;  in  the  other  (5),  south 
is  to  the  right. 

Conventional  trail  markers  are  worth 
knowing  [(9),  go  ahead;  (10),  turn  right;  (11), 
turn  left].  Trees  should  never  be  blazed  ex- 
cept in  emergencies,  but  old  blazes  may  be 
used.  Tree-blazing  kills  many  valuable  trees. 
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HAVE  KNOWN 


SOME  BUCKS  I 


Pennsylvania’s  beautiful  mountains  spread  out  before  the  deer  hunter  on  watch. 


AS  applying  to  wildlife,  as  well  as  to  all 
all  our  natural  resources,  the  word 
“Conservation”  was  one  little  understood  in 
the  year  1895.  In  that  year,  the  one  prior 
to  the  organization  of  Pennsylvania’s  first 
Game  Commission,  the  Honorable  John  M. 
Phillips  of  Pittsburgh,  a pioneer  in  advocat- 
ing the  intelligent  management  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s wildlife  resources,  set  and  marked  a 
milestone  in  his  long  and  enviable  career  as 
Dean  of  Western  Pennsylvania’s  good  sports- 
people. 

While  on  a hunting  expedition  in  the  snow- 
clad  forests  west  of  Brockway  in  Jefferson 
County,  after  hours  of  wearily  plodding  over 
hills  and  through  heavily  forested  flatwoods, 
Mr.  Phillips  and  a fellow  hunter  found  the 
track  of  a lone  deer,  the  first  indication  that 
any  wild  creature  larger  than  a varying  hare 
dwelt  in  that  vast  woodland  area.  The  track 
of  a deer  in  Jefferson  County!  That  indeed 
was  an  event  of  huge  moment  to  the  two 
enthusiastic  hunters. 

To  be  brief,  the  nimrods  followed  the  track 
the  remainder  of  that  day,  and  until  late 
afternoon  of  the  following  one,  tirelessly 
tramping  to  a point  back  of  Ridgway  in  Elk 
County,  thence  back  to  a spot  near  the  start- 
ing point,  where  they  came  in  sight  of  a 
large  buck,  standing,  a beautiful  target.  Mr. 
Phillips  raised  his  gun,  took  careful  aim, 
when — -suddenly  the  realization  swept  over 
him  that  he  was  probably  looking  at  the  last 
deer  left  in  Jefferson  County.  He  lowered  his 
firearm,  watched  the  stately  creature  vanish 
in  the  gathering  twilight,  called  it  a wonder- 
ful day,  then  went  to  his  lodging  place  in- 
spired and  with  clear  conscience. 

Two  years  previous  to  the  foregoing  hap- 
pening the  writer  saw  his  first  deer.  A buck, 
driven  from  the  Alleghenies  by  dogs,  had  its 
antlers  entangled  in  a woven  wire  fence  in  a 
field  adjacent  to  his  home  in  Clinton  County. 
Several  men,  with  no  weapons  other  than 
their  hands,  attempted  to  rope  and  tie  up 
the  animal.  Its  wild  plunging  and  kicking 
brushed  them  aside  like  flies  and  freed  the 


horns.  A short  distance  farther  on  it  entered 
a blind  cut  in  a stone  quarry.  In  correcting 
this  mistake,  it  was  necessary  to  retrace 
its  course,  and  run  the  gauntlet  through  a 
narrow  opening  lined  with  some  fifteen  men 
and  boys  armed  with  stones.  Undaunted  the 
buck  charged  through,  scattering  the  would- 
be  assasins  right  and  left,  dropping  moment- 
arily when  a lucky  throw  placed  a rock  at 
some  vulnerable  point.  Up  and  off  again  it 
plunged  into  a nearby  large  stream,  got 
tangled  up  in  a driftwood  pile  lodged  against 
a stump  in  a deep  pool,  disentangled  itself 
only  after  drowning  seemed  inevitable,  then 
emerged  dripping  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
The  last  I saw  of  him  was  when  he  waved 
adieu  with  his  magnificent  flag,  as  he  bound- 
ed over  fences  and  into  the  foothills  in  the 
distance.  This  unusual  happening  of  a deer 
being  seen  in  a place  other  than  in  the  deep 
woods  was  duly  broadcast  and  recorded  far 
and  wide.  In  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
papers,  in  the  Toledo  Blade,  in  Chicago  news- 
prints and  beyond — a wild  deer  actually  seen 
in  the  open  of  Pennsylvania — this  was  real 
news. 

During  the  next  fifteen  years,  or  until  1908, 
the  only  deer  I saw  were  occasional  ones 
brought  to  town  during  some  few  hunting 
seasons  by  a family  of  rather  famous  deer 
hunters  living  near.  Because  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  section  of  the  nearby  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  where  a few  deer  lived, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a well-trained 
pack  of  hounds,  the  buck,  doe,  or  fawn  once 
is  was  started  had  little  chance  of  escaping. 
They  were  shot  from  stands  near  the  run- 
ways usually  with  buckshot,  less  often  with 
a “forty-four.”  Even  so,  the  killing  of  a 
deer  during  this  period  was  a feat  to  be 
talked  and  bragged  about  for  the  next  year, 
and  few  hunters  hoped  or  aspired  to  reach 
the  pinnacle  in  sportdom  attained  by  the  bag- 
ging of  a deer. 

In  1908,  while  on  a trip  to  Franklin  County, 
I saw  near  Mont  Alto  a herd  of  six  Virginia 
whitetails.  The  South  Mountain  section  by 


that  time,  due  to  excellent  food  conditions 
and  fine  cover,  was  profiting  from  the  migra- 
tory instinct  sometimes  exhibited  by  deer  in 
moving  to  new  locations  in  order  to  better 
living  conditions.  In  some  of  the  Forestry 
School  plantations  and  in  nearby  clearings 
many  Pennsylvanians  had  their  first  glimpse 
of  this  most  graceful  of  woodland  creatures, 
this  then  rare  animal,  but  a game  creature 
destined  to  increase  in  numbers  in  a single 
generation  to  a population  which  no  one  then 
in  their  wildest  fancy  would  have  dared  to 
predict. 

By  1914,  thanks  in  large  measure  to  the 
conservation  measures  initiated  by  increas- 
ingly efficient  Game  Commissioners,  and  ad- 
ministered largely  by  the  constantly  increas- 
ing force  of  field  officers,  deer  as  well  as 
other  game  animals  were  definitely  on  the 
increase.  Succulent  sprout  growth,  vast  areas 
of  heavy  second  growth  woodland  following 
general  lumbering  operations  furnished  a 
wealth  of  browsing  material.  Dense  cover 
gave  requisite  protection  and  furnished  ideal 
homes.  Hence  it  was  that  tales  of  deer  being 
seen  in  new  locations  and  in  greater  numbers 
aroused  in  me,  a rabbit  hunter,  the  ambition 
to  try  my  luck  as  a deerslayer. 

The  day  previous  to  the  opening  of  the 
large  game  hunting  season  in  1914  five  ex- 
cited and  expectant  hunters,  including  my- 
self, set  out  with  a heavily  loaded  two-horse 
truck  wagon  for  that  vast  unpopulated  area 
of  scrub  oak,  hardwood  and  pine  flats,  and 
near-jungle,  situated  on  top  of  the  Allegh- 
enies between  Beech  Creek  and  Renovo.  A 
sixth  member  of  the  party  was  the  teamster 
who  also  filled  the  role  of  cook. 

During  the  first  several  days  hunting  no 
deer  were  seen,  only  a couple  other  hunters 
encountered,  and  the  only  shooting  heard 
was  seemingly  signal  shots  fired  to  locate 
some  lost  hunter.  At  this  juncture  too  much 
fried  grouse,  which  bird  was  then  in  season, 
almost  robbed  us  of  our  culinary  chief.  Six 
men  sat  down  to  eat  six  grouse  fried  in  but- 
ter and  with  cream  dressing — they  completed 
the  job.  A short  time  later  groans  emanated 
from  the  cook  tent.  Very  soon  the  pitch 
changed  to  cries  of  “I  am  dying.”  Twenty 
odd  miles  and  many  hours  from  the  nearest 
doctor,  no  first  aid  kit  or  medical  supplies 
on  hand — we  were  indeed  in  a predicament. 
Heroic  measures  were  necessary  and  heroic 
measures  were  quickly  adopted.  Into  a half 
pint  of  whiskey  a teaspoonful  of  red  pepper 
and  a liberal  dash  of  table  salt  were  stirred. 
Too  sick  to  remonstrate  and  ready  to  grasp 
at  any  straw  the  cook  quickly  downed  the 
“mess.”  Results  were  quick  too,  and  sure,  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Fried  grouse,  however, 
were  a less  popular  dish  for  the  remaining 
days  of  that  hunting  season.  To  this  day 
when  I chance  to  meet  the  survivor  of  the 
ordeal,  he  greets  me  with  “Do  you  remember 
the  time  you  saved  my  life”? 

The  day  previous  to  breaking  camp  I found 
the  first  deer  tracks  I had  ever  seen.  Flanked 
by  a companion,  a seventy -year  old  man,  who 
as  a boy  had  hunted  panthers  just  over  the 
divide  at  the  head  of  Marsh  Greek,  I follow- 
ed the  meandering  trail  for  hours  through  the 
scrub  thickets.  As  the  sun  was  almost  dis- 
appearing beyond  the  horizon  I suddenly 
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realized  I had  better  get  back  toward  camp. 
On  emerging  from  the  tangle,  I found  myself 
near  the  edge  of  a sharp  decline  and  far 
below  me  I could  see  a stream  in  the  ravine. 
Just  to  my  left,  some  thirty  feet  distance,  was 
a fallen  oak  on  the  bushy  top  of  which  the 
dead  leaves  still  clung.  I did  not  have  an 
idea  as  to  where  I was  or  in  which  direction 
camp  was  located,  but  no  matter  “Jake” 
would  know. 

Yes,  Jake  would  know,  but  where  was 
Jake?  An  interval  of  intent  listening  gave 
no  clew  as  to  his  whereabouts.  No  movement 
of  any  small  animal,  nor  even  the  call  of  any 
bird  broke  the  stillness  of  the  late  afternoon. 
All  hope  of  sighting  the  deer,  stalked  for 
miles,  had  long  since  been  abandoned  as 
they  had  finally  circled  and  headed  back 
in  the  direction  from  which  they  had  come. 
What  to  do?  Perhaps  a call  might  bring 
results.  “Hey  Jake!”  The  yell  broke  forth 
with  staccatto  shrillness  on  the  quiet  scene. 
Then  things  happened. 

With  a crash  the  limbs  and  leaves  of  the 
fallen  oak  top  parted  almost  as  with  an  ex- 
plosion. While  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  see  a great  many  buck  deer  in  the  woods, 
and  to  bring  to  earth  more  than  my  share  of 
the  same,  yet  at  that  instant  there  stood 
poised  for  flight  immediately  in  front  of  me, 

. in  the  absolute  open,  the  biggest  buck  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  see.  Poised  for  flight,  yes,  yet 
there  he  stood  like  a statue.  Magnificent  rack 
outlined  against  the  sky  at  the  brink  of  the 
ravine,  head  up,  a bundle  of  nerves  and 
muscles  coordinated  for  what  was  to  follow. 

! My  gun,  yes  I held  a loaded  rifle,  but  it 
might  as  well  have  been  back  in  camp.  No 
clearer  case  of  “buck  fever”  ever  afflicted 
a human  being.  Forgotten  was  gun,  hunting 
companions,  everything,  when  suddenly  the 
asmosphere  was  split  and  a blurred  streak 
passed  over  the  edge  of  the  draw  and  I 
awoke. 

Rushing  to  the  brink  a lifeless  trigger 
responded  to  the  pull  on  the  uncocked  gun. 
Fumbling  the  hammer  I finally  cocked  the 
rifle  and  sent  two  aimless  shots  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  majesty,  who  by  now  was  far 
down  the  hill  and  in  no  danger  whatever 
from  me.  When  I recalled  that  the  Game 
Commission  had  the  year  before  liberated 
a number  of  elk  in  that  vicinity,  I was  of 
the  opinion  that  perhaps  I had  seen  a bull 
elk  and  not  a deer.  However,  a more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  both  creatures  later  on 
left  no  doubt  of  the  identity,  and  of  the 
diagnosis  as  buck  fever. 

The  shooting,  however,  served  to  apprize 
Jake  of  my  whereabouts,  and  it  was  a red- 
faced and  crestfallen  would-be  deerslayer 
who  hestitatingly  confessed  to  just  what  had 
happened.  The  only  other  outstanding  oc- 
curence of  this,  my  first  deer  hunting  expedi- 
tion, took  place  that  day.  Another  camp 
member  came  within  an  ace  of  shooting  a 
black  steer,  breaking  suddenly  from  dense 
cover,  in  mistake  for  a bear.  It  was  a stray, 
one  of  a great  number  of  cattle  turned  into 
the  forest  for  summer  pasturage,  some  of 
which  escaped  being  rounded  up  by  the 
owners  in  the  fall. 

The  first  buck  hunt  which  ended  success- 
fully for  me  occurred  in  1917  and  it  was  the 
same  Jake  who  taught  me  the  necessary  pro- 


cedure. “If  you  want  to  stalk  and  kill  a deer 
all  by  yourself  without  standing  around  all 
day  and  freezing  to  death  this  is  how,”  Jake 
said  to  me  one  day.  “Just  climb  high  up  on 
the  mountain  on  a real  windy  day  up  to  the 
point  where  the  last  steep  pitch  begins,  at  the 
top  edge  of  the  bench,  then  slowly  work  your 
way  along  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind.  The 
wind  will  make  so  much  noise  in  the  brush 
and  leaves  that  the  deer  will  not  hear  you 
if  you  are  careful  and  they  will  not  scent 
you  if  the  wind  is  in  your  face.  Maybe  you 
will  find  one  lying  down  and  shoot  him  in 
his  bed.  Look  carefully  at  each  rise  of  ground, 
upturned  tree,  mound  and  higher  point.  You 
know  a buck  likes  to  be  where  he  can  see 
all  around,  and  slip  off  in  one  or  more  direc- 
tions if  danger  threatens.” 

Jake’s  advice  was  correct.  On  my  first 
tryout  on  an  extremely  windy  day  I did  find 
my  buck  in  his  bed,  and  if  I did  shoot  him 
lying  down  please  remember  he  was  my  first 
buck.  Three  years  ago  an  ardent  deer-hunter 
friend  living  in  Willaimsport,  a clergyman, 
said  to  me  one  day  “how  can  I get  a buck 
all  by  myself?  I belong  to  a big  camp  and 
by  the  time  we  divide  what  deer  we  kill  I 
have  little  to  show  when  I get  home  at  the 
end  of  the  season.”  I gave  him  Jake’s  advice 
word  for  word  as  he  gave  it  to  me.  After  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  deer  season,  I met  my 
friend  one  day  and  he  hastened  to  me  ex- 
citedly. “Say,  that  was  the  real  dope  you 
gave  me”,  he  exclaimed,  “I  got  my  buck  all 
by  myself,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
took  home  head  and  hide  as  well  as  meat.” 

The  year  1924  stands  out  for  me  as  a red 
letter  one  for  it  was  then  that  I shot  the 
largest  of  the  sixteen  bucks  I have  killed, 
fifteen  of  them  with  my  Remmington  thirty- 
five  pump.  I might  state  also  that  on  only 
two  occasions  was  it  necessary  to  shoot  a deer 
a second  time,  and  that  only  to  put  a quick 
end  to  any  suffering. 

In  some  manner  unknown  to  me,  a thirty- 
eight  fifty-five  cartridge  was  mixed  in  with 
my  regular  ammunition,  and  I did  not  dis- 
cover the  fact  until  it  was  hopelessly  jammed 
in  the  breach  chamber  of  my  gun.  In  con- 
sequence I was  unable  to  start  out  with  the 
other  members  of  my  party.  Finally  extricat- 
ing the  shell  I started  alone  to  the  point  of 


a mountain  overlooking  our  camp  in  the  Bald 
Eagle  State  Forest.  Climbing  between  big 
rocks,  some  almost  as  large  as  houses,  to  the 
crest  of  the  mountain’s  end,  I stood  on  a 
large  log  with  my  back  against  a rock  oak 
tree  and  wondered  where  my  camp  mates 
might  have  gone. 

Some  fifteen  minutes  elapsed  when  I heard 
a slight  noise  among  the  rocks  below  me.  A 
moment  later  I saw  an  immense  rack  of  ant- 
lers showing  for  an  instant  over  a boulder. 
Several  anxious  moments  followed,  when 
suddenly  antlers,  head,  and  neck  raised  a 
little  higher  over  the  large  rock.  Aiming 
at  the  neck  I pulled  the  trigger  and  the  head 
disappeared  from  view.  Did  I miss  a stand- 
ing shot  at  thirty  yards?  A few  seconds 
later  it  certainly  appeared  that  I had,  when 
from  behind  the  rock  a large  buck  came 
head-on  toward  me  at  full  speed.  Another 
shot  stopped  the  buck  in  his  tracks  and  he 
lay  some  forty  feet  from  me  in  plain  view. 
By  the  time  I had  taken  stock  of  myself  and 
stepped  from  the  log  two  more  bucks,  smaller 
ones,  and  a doe  came  through  the  same  open- 
ing between  rocks  and  stepped  directly  in 
front  of  the  dead  one.  Not  until  I moved  did 
they  break  through  to  the  left  around  the 
point. 

Amazed  as  I was  at  having  three  bucks 
follow  in  my  foosteps  up  the  mountain,  and 
in  bagging  a fine  specimen  while  intent  only 
at  the  time  in  locating  my  fellow  hunters.  I 
was  entirely  unprepared  for  the  shock  to  fol- 
low. Not  having  a knife  with  me  to  use  in 
hog  dressing  my  quarry  I started  dragging 
him  down  the  mountain  between  the  rocks 
to  a point  where  I could  call  to  the  camp 
cook  to  come  to  my  assistance.  On  rounding 
the  first  rock,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
state my  astonishment  at  seeing  a second  and 
larger  buck  lying  there  stone  dead.  Although 
I had  seen  two  other  bucks  after  killing  the 
one  I was  draging  there  was  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  that  the  first  one  killed  was  the 
same  as  that  one  first  shot  at  and,  as  I sup- 
posed, missed. 

Well,  what  to  do,  here  was  a pretty  “kettle 
o'  fish.”  All  alone,  many  miles  from  a Game 
Protector,  the  law  permitting  the  killing  of 
one  deer  only,  and  I an  innocent  offender 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 


A Fine  Buck! 
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The  Role  of  the  Trapper 


IN  the  middle  of  the  winter  when  the  wild- 
life of  the  forest  and  stream  is  at  its 
lowest  ebb  of  activity,  and  when  the  average 
sportsman  has  more  time  to  relax,  read,  and 
think  in  the  comfort  of  his  home,  it  might  be 
well  .to  ponder  just  a little  more  on  the 
status  of  the  trapper.  We  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  sportsmen’s  society,  and  that  any  sys- 
tem of  game  conservation,  if  it  is  to  follow 
sane  and  secure  lines,  should  consider  him 
an  important  factor.  Fur-bearing  predatory 
wildlife  control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  trapper 
principally,  and  his  role,  therefore,  is  signi- 
ficant. 

The  trapper’s  game  differs  from  that  of  his 
allied  sportsmen — hunters  and  fisherman — 
because  the  principle  and  practice  of  pursuit 
are  so  different  in  character.  There  are  two 
very  distinct  requisites  in  the  life  of  the  real 
trapper.  They  are  traps  and  time.  These 
alone,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to  make 
trapping  worth  while,  and  successful  gain 
can  be  attained  only  after  one  has  learned 
to  know  the  manifold  facts  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  fine  art  of  the  game. 

Insofar  as  the  subject  of  trapping  is  con- 
cerned in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  ample  room 
and  need  for  improvement  in  law,  discipline 
and  practice;  and  the  most  successful  pro- 
gram of  wildlife  conservation  will  not  be 
attained  as  long  as  the  trapper’s  place  in  it 
is  not  thoroughly  understood.  Today  trappers 
are  organized  well  enough  and  are  adept 
enough  to  present  their  viewpoints  on  wild- 
life ecology. 

There  are  probably  100,000  trappers  in 
Pennsylvania  although  admittedly  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  them  are  proficient 
in  their  game.  The  fellows  who  put  the  real 
punch  into  this  most  fascinating  pursuit  must 
be  free  to  devote  their  full  trapping-season 
time  to  the  business.  Although  trapping  may 
be  termed  a sport,  it  is,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
a real  he-man’s  job  which  requires  lots  of 
pluck,  determination  and  effort.  Since  that 
is  so  it  might  well  be  termed  a business- 
sport.  The  money-making  part  is  nothing 
more  than  a stabilizer,  and  should  not  be 
considered  extraordinary  when  compared 
with  the  equivalent  of  any  other  common 
job,  but  when  it  drops  too  far  below  the 
common  par  of  other  work  the  trapper  is 
apt  to  place  his  business-sport  on  a sideline 
basis  and  resort  to  other,  more  remunerative 
means  for  financial  support.  Despite  this  fact 
there  are  those  who  begrudge  the  trapper 
his  earnings,  who  forget  that  he  does  help 
control  predators  even  though  at  the  same 
time  he  reaps  a legitimate  surplus  harvest  of 
fur-bearers,  which  for  the  sake  of  the  crea- 
tures themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  industry 
they  contribute  to,  should  be  removed  from 
circulation. 

The  trapper’s  group  includes  school  boys, 
farmers,  and  men  of  almost  every  walk  of 
life.  A number  of  the  female  sex  even  take 
a part  in  this  outdoor  pursuit. 


The  author  with  a nice  haul. 


Today  the  most  skilled  trappers  in  the 
Commonwealth  work  on  a business  principle, 
and  along  the  same  lines  of  efficiency  and 
speed.  They,  too,  have  advanced  with  the 
progress  of  time.  The  automobile,  the  motor- 
cycle and  the  motorboat,  dependent  on  the 
needs  of  the  individual,  are  an  imperative 
necessity  in  the  life  of  the  successful  trapper. 
Without  the  aid  of  these  modern  means  of 
fast  transportation  the  fur  trappers  would  be 
considerably  handicapped  and  the  raw  fur 
harvests  would  be  very  much  smaller  than 
they  are. 

When  there  are  deep  snows  and  heavy  ice 
formations  then  they  must,  of  course,  resort 
to  slower  and  surer  means  of  travel.  Deep 


snow  periods  are  not  very  remunerative  even 
at  the  best,  and  plodding  along  at  little  bet- 
ter than  a snail’s  pace  is  not  much  encourage- 
ment to  keep  going,  so,  naturally,  only  a 
very  few  trappers  operate  their  traplines 
through  the  winter.  By  far  the  biggest  part 
of  the  fur  haul  is  made  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  trapline  operation,  therefore, 
the  majority  of  trappers  are  satisfied  to  go 
easy  in  the  dead  winter  time. 

It  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  suc- 
cessful trapper — termed  otherwise  as  experi- 
enced, expert  or  skilled — is  essentially  the 
best  trapper.  Competition  exists  in  every 
pursuit  of  life,  trapping  as  well.  But  com- 
petition changes  to  rivalry  and  becomes  pro- 
nounced under  any  impelling  influence,  and 
that  is  where  the  masters  of  this  old  game 
differentiate  because  a few  are  always  ready 
and  willing  to  pursue  the  extravagant  course. 

The  experienced  trapper  is  the  best  author- 
ity to  answer  for  the  predatory  aspect  of  the 
fur  or  any  other  animal.  The  trapper  must 
know  more  than  just  how  to  set  his  traps 
to  get  results.  Trap-setting  amounts  to  ex- 
actly nothing  in  the  hands  of  anyone  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  facts  which  support 
the  science  of  trapping.  Especially  is  this 
true  when  we  speak  of  fox  trapping. 

Fox  hunting  is  an  entirely  different  pro- 
position. A good  hound  that  can  pick  up  the 
scent  of  the  fox,  a good  look-out  position,  a 
good  gun  and  a good  eye  are  all  that  con- 
stitute that  phase  of  the  fox  subject. 

The  hunter’s  opinion  on  the  question  is 
sometimes  unfair  and  not  conclusive.  The 
farmer’s  viewpoint  is  often  apt  to  be  too 
biased;  however,  it  merits  due  consideration. 


By  far  the  biggest  part  of  the  fur  haul  is  made  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  trapline  operation. 
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In  nature’s  scheme  all  wildlife  serves  a 
definite  purpose.  Since  the  fox  belongs  to  the 
order  of  Carnivora — animals  that  feed  chiefly 
on  flesh — it  is  without  doubt  and  conclusive 
, that  these  creatures  do  exist  principally  on 
flesh.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  flesh  is 
of  game  animals  only;  neither  does  it  imply 
that  the  flesh  of  the  bird  or  mammal  it  eats 
i is  killed  by  the  fox. 

Looking  into  the  question  in  a more  sen- 
sible way  let  us  take  for  example  the  Cam- 
: eron  County  land  area.  About  ninety-eight 
percent  of  this  area  is  overgrown  with  trees. 
Only  about  two  percent  is  comparatively 
; open  land,  the  type  of  environment  which 
constitutes  natural  rabbit  habitat.  Since  dense 
I tree  growth  naturally  retards  and  even  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  grasses  and  other  such 
I vegetation  which  forms  the  food  of  rabbits 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  main  part 
1 of  the  rabbit  population  must  live  in  the  two 
; percent  of  open  land.  If  we  would  apply  here 
! the  same  theoretical  basis  of  calculation  in 
computing  the  number  of  rabbits  necessary 
to  feed  a given  number  of  foxes  throughout 
a year’s  time,  and  if  we  adhered  strictly  to 
the  procreation  limits  of  both  of  these  ani- 
mals, we  would  immediately  find  out  that 
the  rabbit  supply  would  soon  become  ex- 
hausted in  the  county  and  the  foxes  would 
have  to  leave  for  greener  pastures  or  die 
because  grouse  have  wings  and  cannot  be 
picked  up  at  random. 

Now  to  look  at  it  in  another  sensible  way. 
A little  farther  north  we  have  Potter,  McKean 
and  Tioga  Counties.  In  there  we  have  quite 
a lot  of  farming  country.  What  is  the  average 
[ farmer’s  opinion  of  the  fox  in  those  sections? 
It  is  simply  vthis:  Occasionally  a fox  does 

make  a visit  close  to  the  poultry  yard.  Now 
and  then  a chicken  or  two  is  attacked  and 
l killed  by  a fox.  The  farmers  are  too  busy 
during  the  spring,  summer  and  throughout 
the  autumnal  harvest  season  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  animal,  yet  if  any  fox  gets  too 
boisterous  around  the  poultry  yard  it  gets 
due  consideration  and  reprisal  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a shotgun.  These  broad-minded 
people  who  live  in  fox  environment  are  satis- 
fied to  wait  until  after  the  harvest  season 
to  engage  in  a little  fox  control  work.  Above 
all  else  they  are  satisfied  to  know  that  there 
are  plenty  of  really  good  fox  trappers  who 
operate  in  that  country. 

Then  down  a little  farther  south  let  us 
I see  what  goes  on  in  Center  and  Clearfield 
1 Counties.  Trappers  are  numerous  and  active 
S enough  to  keep  the  fox  population  thinned 
1 down.  If  there  are  any  fox  troubles  there 
the  farmers  have  failed  to  make  a public 
issue  out  of  them.  And  to  answer  more 
fully  for  the  farmer  I am  compelled  to  state 
that  I had  a questionaire  published  in  the 
April  1940  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
for  the  express  purpose  of  finding  out  from 
the  farmers  themselves  just  where  foxes  are 
most  detrimenal  to  their  interests. 
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I received  two  replies  to  my  letter;  one  of 
those  came  from  York  County  the  other  from 
Washington  County. 

What  is  the  situation  in  those  counties? 
Recently  I talked  with  several  of  the  fox- 
interested  men,  including  the  president  of 
the  fox  hunters  of  York  County,  and  they 
told  me  in  a very  polite  way  that  the  farmer 
in  question  had  no  kick  coming  and  is  rather 
radical-minded  anyhow.  These  men  further 
added  that  the  foxes  are  not  by  any  means 
too  abundant  in  their  county.  Insofar  as  the 
Washington  County  answer  goes,  it  was 
mainly  to  the  effect  that  foxes  are  brought 
into  the  county  and  released  by  the  fox- 
interested  people  and  are,  as  a result  a detri- 
ment to  the  farmers.  To  quote  the  farmer: 
“Can’t  let  chickens  out,  have  to  watch  them 
all  the  time.  Fox  dogs  keep  us  awake  all 
night  howling  and  running  all  over  the 
place.” 

The  fox  problem  is  not  that  hard  that  it 
cannot  be  handled  in  accordance  with  justice. 
We  should,  by  all  means,  give  respect  to  the 
farmer’s  personal  property  right;  then  we 
should  apply  the  brakes  on  all  wanton  de- 
struction of  fur-bearing  animal  life.  The 
conscientious  trappers  are  firmly  against  it, 
the  better  fox  hunters  feel  the  same  way 
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about  it,  and  the  fur-buyers  are  just  as  much, 
if  not  more,  opposed  to  blue  and  black  peltry. 
The  $1,000,000  annual  raw  fur  business  of 
Pennsylvania  which  constitutes  the  sport  of, 
and  contributes  well  to  the  livelihood  of 
100,000  or  more  Pennsylvanians,  and  which 
is  really  a prime  factor  of  game  conservation 
should  merit  its  due  justice  on  a morally 
sound  and  sane  standard;  else,  we  ought  to 
bow  our  heads  in  shame. 

Gentlemen,  sportsmen-hunter  friends, 
ninety-five  percent,  most  of  you  who  come 
from  the  cities  and  towns  and  do  not  know 
what  is  really  going  on  in  the  woods.  I think, 
therefore,  that  you  will  at  least  be  fair  enough 
to  weigh  seriously  my  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. I am  not  a “know-all”,  never  professed 
to  be,  never  will  be.  But  I am  a trapper,  and 
I feel  that  their  candid  viewpoint  should  be 
presented  to  you,  clearly  and  frankly  even 
by  someone  as  humble,  yet  I hope  earnest  as 
myself.  Let  me  say  in  closing  that  I am  not 
presenting  this  as  a controversial  article. 
First,  last,  and  always  I am  a conservationist, 
and  in  my  enthusiasm  to  see  a well-rounded 
out  program  of  conservation,  my  enthusiasm 
as  a veteran  trapper  may  spontaneously  be 
reflected  in  my  remarks.  Believe  me,  I am 
only  trying  to  do  my  bit;  not  for  selfish  cause, 
but  for  the  cause. 


“I  wish  trapping  season  was  here  so  I’d  have  something  to  do.” 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 


NEW  CAME  LANDS  ACQUIRED 

At  its  meeting  on  October  2,  the  Commis- 
sion agreed  to  purchase  3,791.7  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands  which  will  bring  the  total 
acreage  now  administered  by  the  Commission 
for  the  sportsmen  up  to  673,958  acres. 

The  new  tracts  are  located  as  follows:  253.1 
acres  in  West  Rockhill  Township,  Bucks 
County,  which  comprises  a combination  of 
marginal  farms  and  woodland;  279.0  acres  in 
Southampton  and  Colerain  Townships,  Bed- 
ford County,  will  become  part  of  State  Game 
Lands  No.  97  now  containing  5,655  acres; 
2,335.0  acres  in  Juniata  Township,  Blair 
County,  which  is  near  the  State  Cresson 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium;  10.5  acres  in  Pocono 
Township,  Monroe  County  which  is  an  addi- 
tion to  State  Game  Lands  No.  38  now  con- 
taining 4,878.7  acres;  821.8  acres  in  Columbia 
Township,  Warren  County  is  a new  tract 
easily  accessible  for  Erie  hunters,  and  93.0 
acres  in  Lebanon  Township,  Wayne  County 
adjacent  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  159  now 
containing  7,241.3  acres. 


DEER  RIFLES 

What  are  the  best  rifle  calibers  to  use  for 
deer  hunting?  This  is  a question  that  has 
been  argued  pro  and  con  ever  since  Leather- 
stocking days,  and  this  column  won’t  presume 
to  answer  it.  However,  readers  who  plan  to 
buy  or  borrow  a deer  gun  this  season  might 
be  well  advised  to  heed  the  advice  of  Phil 
Sharpe,  the  famous  firearms  authority,  who 
discusses  this  subject  in  the  current  issue  of 
Hunting  and  Fishing.  According  to  Sharpe, 
the  most  efficient  calibers  for  deer  hunting 
are  the  .220,  .257,  .250/3000  (100-grain  bullet 
preferred),  .30/06,  7 mm.,  .30/40,  .300,  .35,  .303, 
and  the  .348. 

For  hunting  in  areas  where  there  is  danger 
of  a wild  shot  carrying  to  a nearby  town,  or 
in  states  where  only  shotguns  are  permitted, 
Sharpe  advocates  the  use  of  the  rifled  slug 
in  preference  to  buckshot.  The  slug  is  effec- 
tive up  to  100  yards,  extreme  range,  and 
is  more  likely  to  kill  cleanly  and  humanely 
at  the  average  shotgun  range  of  50  yards,  or 
miss  completely,  either  of  which  is  preferable 
to  nicking  a deer  with  a couple  of  buckshot 
and  allowing  him  to  stagger  off  and  die  in 
a swamo. — National  Sportsman.  Note:  In 
Pennsylvania  the  use  of  buckshot  in  hunting 
large  game  of  any  kind  is  prohibited. 


“According  to  a report  issued  by  the  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  only  11,237  hawks  of 
various  species  were  counted  as  they  migrat- 
ed on  their  way  South  over  the  Sanctuary  in 
the  Fall  of  1940.  The  report  reveals  that 
2,497  of  them  were  Sharp  Shinned  Hawks; 
11  Goshawks;  and  166  Cooper’s  Hawks.  These 
three  mentioned  are  the  unprotected  species. 
The  protected  species  are  as  follows:  Red- 
tail  4,725;  Red-shouldered  149;  Broad  Winged 
3,159;  American  Rough-legged  Hawk  4;  Gol- 
den Eagle  38;  Bald  Eagle  72;  Marsh  Hawk 
161;  Osprey  91;  White  Gyrfalcon  1;  Duck 
Hawk  25;  Pigeon  Hawk  11;  Sparrow  Hawk 
80;  and  unidentified  hawks  7.  Also,  150  Turkey 
Vultures.” — Game  Protector  John  Spencer, 
Division  B 


W.  C.  “Scotty”  Stevens 


One  of  the  finest  characters  ever  to  be 
affiliated  with  the  Commission  just  passed 
on  to  his  great  reward.  W.  G.  “Scotty” 
Stevens,  who  served  nearly  twenty  years  as 
Game  Protector  in  York  County,  will  always 
be  remembered  by  his  host  of  friends  and 
associates  as  one  of  the  most  efficient,  pains- 
taking and  always  dependable  officers.  He 
began  his  services  in  the  Department  October 
19,  1919  and  retired  on  April  15,  1939,  from 
which  time  he  suffered  from  a complication 
of  diseases  which  finally  led  to  his  death. 
Even  though  retired  from  active  duty,  his 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Commission  and 
its  welfare  never  waned.  He  was  intensely 
loyal  to  the  end. 

That  he  was  popular  not  only  with  his  co- 
workers in  the  Commission  but  with  the 
sportsmen  and  many  other  friends  is  well 
indicated  by  his  numerous  affiliations.  He 
was  a member  of  Christ  Evangelical  Church 
and  of  Class  No.  15  of  the  Sunday  School, 
taught  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Ruth,  Pastor.  He 
was  affiliated  with  the  following  organiza- 
tions: York  chapter  No.  67,  Isaak  Walton 
League  of  America;  Ancient  Order  of  Knights 
of  the  Mystic  Chain,  York  Castle,  No.  34; 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  County  Lodge  No. 
73;  Chosen  Knights  Gommandery,  No.  174, 
Knights  of  Malta;  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles, 
York  Aerie,  No.  183,  and  Eagle  Fire  Company, 
of  which  he  was  president  for  25  years. 

Surviving  him  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Hattie 
B.  Stevens;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Gibbs, 
728  South  Newberry  Street;  two  brothers, 
City  Police  Sergeant  A.  H.  Stevens,  Vander 
Avenue  and  Prospect  Street  and  John  E. 
Stevens,  274  West  Cottage  Place,  and  two 
grandchildren,  H.  Stevens  Gibbs  and  Louis 
Marie  Gibbs,  both  of  728  South  Newberry 
Street,  to  whom  the  Commission  and  its  mem- 
bers extend  deepest  sympathy. 


STOLEN  PROPERTY 

The  following  firearms  were  stolen  from 
the  property  of  C.  H.  Travis  & Sons  Hard- 
ware Store,  15  South  Courtland  St.,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  night  of  October  14,  1941: 

The  firearms  are  identified  as  follows: 

1 — Model  94,  Winchester  carbine,  30/30  Cal., 
Serial  No.  1297341. 

1 — Model  94,  Winchester  carbine,  32  Special 
Cal.  (Serial  No.  not  listed). 

1 — Model  12,  Winchester,  16  Ga.  shotgun, 
Serial  No.  909739. 

1 — 12  Ga.  LeFevre  shotgun.  (Serial  No.  not 
listed) . 

A quantity  of  Woolrich  coats,  trousers, 
shirts,  socks,  shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition  as 
well  as  hunting  boots  were  stolen  from  this 
establishment,  valued  at  approximately  $350. 

An  information  pertaining  to  any  of  these 
items  should  be  wired  direct  to  Arthur 
Swink,  Chief  of  Police,  East  Stroudsburg, 
Penna. 


A .20  gauge  Fox  Sterlingworth,  double  bar- 
rel, single  selective  trigger,  automatic  ejec- 
tors, firearm,  serial  #264260,  was  stolen  from 
the  automobile  owned  and  operated  by  Fred 
Adams,  104  South  Jefferson  Avenue,  Canons- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  while  hunting  at  Gon- 
neaut  Lake  on  October  16,  1941.  This  firearm 
is  equipped  with  a home  made  beaver  tail 
forend  of  black  walnut.  The  stock  and  forend 
are  finished  in  oil. 


“A  spotlighter  shot  the  lower  jaw  off  of  a 
goat  with  a high  power  rifle  within  fifty 
yards  of  an  occupied  building  at  3:30  A.  M. 
the  other  morning.” — Game  Protector  Chester 
S Siegel,  Lycoming  County. 


The  following  firearms  were  stolen  from 
the  Bartley  Hardware  Company,  6203  Penn 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  on  or 
about  October  24,  1941. 

5 Model  94  Winchester  Carbine  Rifles: 
30/30  Cal.  #1286715 
30/30  Cal.  #1262152 
32  Spec.  #1287137 
32  Spec.  #1287882 
32  Spec.  #1283939 

1 .22  Cai.  Hammerless  Pump  Rifle  #51087. 

1 Model  24  Winchester  16  Ga.  DB  Shotgun 
#20642. 

1 Model  70  Winchester  30-06  Rifle  with 
Lyman  Sight  #37698. 

Any  information  pertaining  to  these  fire- 
arms should  be  wired  direct  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
Stewart,  Bartley  Hardware  Company,  at  the 
above  address. 


Crow  shooters  will  be  interested  in  learn- 
ing of  a new  booklet  containing  all  the  latest 
dope  on  the  subject  of  bagging  wary  corvus. 
It  was  prepared  by  James  W.  Stuber,  and 
can  be  secured  from  Outdoorsman,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  for  $.25  a copy  plus  3c  for  mailing. 
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PIONEER  CONSERVATIONISTS 
HONORED 

On  October  12  a bronze  plaque  placed  on 
a large  native  boulder  in  Whirl’s  End  State 
Park,  Sullivan  County,  was  dedicated  to  two 
cutstanding  conservationists,  both  of  whom 
have  since  passed  on  to  their  great  reward 
— A Lincoln  Cox  of  Dushore,  who  served  as 
a Game  Protector  from  November  1,  1919 
until  he  retired  on  September  17,  1932,  and 
Forest  Ranger  John  Annable  of  Sullivan 
County,  the  first  ranger  to  serve  in  Sullivan 
County.  He  was  appointed  May  5,  1930  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  the  time  of  his 
death  in  January,  1940.  These  two  men  prob- 
ably did  more  in  the  interests  of  wildlife  and 
forestry  in  that  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
than  will  ever  be  accomplished  in  the  future. 
Both  were  good,  honest,  conscientious,  hard 
working,  officers;  both  were  well  loved  by 
their  comrades  and  by  a multitude  of  friends. 

Both  were  brave  and  fearless  men  and 
could  be  hard  boiled  when  necessary.  How- 
ever, they  carried  on  their  official  duties  on 
the  basis  of  public  relations.  Mr.  Cox  in  a 
way  was  somewhat  of  a philosopher.  In  his 
droll  and  fatherly  way,  he  had  a knack  of 
saying  things  as  though  quoting  from  a 
book,  but  actually  they  sprang  from  his  heart 
and  brain.  His  fatherly  advice  was  accepted 
in  the  spirit  intended.  He  was  well  liked  by 
all  and  held  the  respect  even  of  those  whom 
he  prosecuted.  He  was  also  truly  religious, 
but  saw  no  harm  in  doing  a little  cussing 
and  could  swear  like  a trooper  on  occasions. 
W.  Gard  Conklin,  Chief,  Division  of  Lands, 
who  represented  the  Game  Commission  at 
the  dedicatory  services  ended  his  brief  eulogy 
on  Mr.  Cox  with  the  following  poem: 

He  “wa’r  no  Saint, 

But  on  the  Judgment  Day, 

I’d  stand  my  chance  with  him 
Agin  some  pious  gentleman  who 
Wouldn’t  shook  hands  with  him." 

Colqnel  Lynn  G.  Adams  head  of  the  State 
Motor  Police,  very  appropriately  characteriz- 
ed both  men  in  his  remarks  “Men  of  Nature.” 
His  talk  was  very  appropriate  and  very  much 
to  the  point,  especially  with  respect  to  John 
Annable  whom  he  knew  best,  and  who  had 
taught  him  a great  deal  about  hunting  big 
game. 

The  bronze  plaque  was  made  possible  by 
public  subscription  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sullivan  County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
committee  consisted  of  A.  F.  Snyder  and 
Edward  Meehan  of  Dushore,  and  Game  Pro- 
tector Robert  Lattimore,  Muncy  Valley.  Mr. 
Snyder  was  a former  District  Forester  who 
resigned  to  take  over  a creamery  business  in 
Dushore. 

The  program  was  opened  by  singing 
‘ America”  followed  by  an  invocation  by  Rev. 
Clement  B.  Meyer.  Remarks  were  made  by 
B.  T.  Martin,  representing  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Conklin,  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, spoke  of  “Linx  Cox  as  a Protector  of 
Game.”  Mr.  Ralph  Wible,  District  Forester, 
spoke  on  “John  Annable  as  a Forest  Ranger”. 
Francis  W.  Meylert,  Esq.,  talked  on  “What 
These  Men  Have  Meant  to  Sullivan  County”, 
and  Jairus  H.  Thayer,  Esq.,  spoke  on  “A 
Tribute  to  the  Work  of  these  Two  Men.”  The 
ceremonies  were  brought  to  a close  with  the 
singing  of  the  National  anthem. 


Above:  The  rook  chosen  to  harbor  the  bronze  plaque  dedicated  to  A.  Lincoln  Cox,  former  Game 
Protector,  and  John  Annable,  Forest  Hanger. 

Below:  Close  up  of  plaque  bearing  its  splendid  tribute  to  Sullivan  County’s  forest  conservation 

pioneers. 
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RETURN  FROM  MILITARY  SERVICE 


Three  officers  serving  with  the  armed 
forces  of  the  country  returned  from  military 
service  recently  and  the  entire  staff  and  field 
personnel  bid  them  hearty  welcome.  Those 
who  served  their  bit  and  are  now  back  in 
harness  are: 

Captain  Philip  Melching  who  was  inducted 
on  September  16,  1940,  discharged  August  31, 
1941  and  returned  to  duty  October  1,  1941. 

Harold  Titus  started  his  military  career 
March  29,  1941  and  ended  it  September  25, 
1941.  He  returned  to  duty  October  6,  1941. 

Gilbert  Bowman  began  his  military  career 
June  21,  1941  and  was  dicharged  September 
27,  1941.  He  returned  to  duty  October  13, 
1941. 


LEAVES  SERVICE 

Kenneth  Wilson,  Game  Technician,  Penn- 
side,  Reading,  of  Division  “A”,  left  the  ser- 
vice as  of  November  15  to  accept  a better 
position  in  the  same  kind  of  work  with  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Although  he  has  not  been 
with  the  Commission  long  (since  January  1, 
1939).  He  has  rendered  invaluable  services 
to  the  Commission.  He  made  a lot  of  sports- 
men and  farmer  friends  throughout  his  dis- 
trict. Wo  all  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in 
his  new  undertaking. 


K.  W.  Turley 

’Two  more  veterans  of  the  Commission  will 
retire  the  beginning  of  this  month  (Decem- 
ber); namely,  E.  W.  Turley,  Weedville,  Game 
Protector,  who  entered  the  service  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1919,  and  W.  F.  Mason,  Renovo, 
Game  Protector,  who  began  active  duty  on 
July  1,  1920. 

Pioneers  in  the  conservation  field  even  be- 
fore they  affiliated  with  the  Commission, 
these  two  old  timers,  as  we  respectfully  like 
to  think  of  them,  will  not  drop  out  of  cir- 
culation, nor  will  they  be  forgotten  by  any  of 


There  are  about  1,500  kinds  of  birds  in 
North  America,  north  of  Mexico. 


One  of  the  first  sea  foods  which  the  Pil- 
grim fathers  found  and  enjoyed  when  they 
came  to  New  England  was  the  lobster. 


W.  F.  Mason 

their  buddies  or  by  their  thousands  of  sports- 
men friends  who  have  come  to  know  and 
love  them  throughout  the  years.  They  will 
go  on  cooperating  loyally  with  the  Com- 
mission in  the  years  to  come  just  as  other 
veterans  of  the  service  have  done,  and  are 
still  doing.  On  September  19  both  officers 
were  honored  by  their  colleagues  of  Division 
“E”,  at  which  time  27  brother  officers  turned 
cut  to  pay  them  homage,  and  to  wish  them 
health  and  happiness  in  the  retirement  they 
have  so  richly  earned. 


Careful  estimates  show  that  120,000,000 
acres  of  former  waterfowl  habitat  have  been 
taken  from  use  by  agriculture,  manufactur- 
ing, and  other  industries. 


The  halibut  is  the  largest  of  the  flat  fish. 


FIELD  NOTES 

“During  the  past  winter  several  cuttings 
were  made  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  168,  in 
Northampton  County,  with  the  help  of  WPA 
labor.  The  results  gained  have  been  very 
definite,  especially  in  the  number  of  grapes 
that  have  come  up.  When  the  cuttings  were 
started  very  few  grapes  were  in  evidence 
The  growth  was  principally  oak  and  othei 
hardwood  species,  and  the  terrain  was  very 
rough  and  rocky.  Cuttings  were  made  dur- 
ing the  months  of  December,  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  mountain,  approximately  one  acre  in  size 
and  placed  approximately  three  to  four  hun- 
dred yards  apart  until  64V2  acres  were  cut 

“A  shelter  was  constructed  in  each  cornel 
of  the  cutting  for  small  game.  These  were 
constructed  of  logs  and  branches  taken  frorr 
our  cuttings.  When  they  began  to  sprout 
grapevines  were  trained  over  the  shelters 
until  at  the  present  time  they  are  a solic 
mass  of  cover  for  small  game.  Such  ar 
abundance  of  grapes  came  up  that  posts  were 
placed  in  several  of  the  cuttings  and  No.  i 
smooth  galvanized  wire  was  strung  through 
them  and  the  grapevines  trained  to  follow 
the  wire.  Soon  the  wires  were  covered  with 
vines. 

“All  the  cuttings  were  a decided  success 
as  almost  every  species  of  food  producinf 
tree  and  shrub  came  up  when  the  sunligh' 
was  permitted  to  reach  the  ground.  There 
likewise  has  been  a noticeable  increase  ir 
the  number  of  grouse  and  cottontail  rabbit: 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  treated  areas.” — Game 
Protector,  Morris  D.  Stewart,  Northamptor 
County. 
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The  nine  weasels  shown  above  met  a timely  death  when  Russell  E.  Weber  of  Mohnton,  Pa., 
and  his  dog:  “Topsy”  got  on  the  job.  All  the  animals  were  killed  in  one  day  on  the  John 

Hoffert  farm  near  that  town. 


Photo  by  Joseph  Scherer.  Jr. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  feeding  shelters  built  and  start  servicing  them.  Here  are  two  sportsmen 
from  Pittston  replenishing  a feeder  last  winter. 


“On  September  14  Mr.  Lawrence  Booker, 
Three  Springs,  R.  D.,  while  looking  over 
prospects  for  the  coming  hunting  season,  was 
attracted  by  the  sight  of  four  young  gray 
squirrels  excitedly  scampering  over  a den 
tree.  Apparently  they  were  attempting  to 
enter  the  den,  but  always  rushed  off  to  the 
outer  limbs  of  the  tree.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  noticed  a blacksnake  coming  out  of  the 
den  hole,  swaying  too  and  fro.  The  reptile  then 
fell  some  twenty  feet  to  earth.  An  adult 
squirrel  pursued  the  snake  and  attacked  it 
on  the  ground.  A terrible  battle  ensued.  At 
length  the  parent  squirrel  ascended  the  tree 
and  collected  the  family  into  the  den.  In- 
vestigation revealed  a badly  mangled  and 
almost  dead  blacksnake.  Mr.  Booker  quickly 
finished  the  job  for  mamma  squirrel.  An- 
other example  of  nature  protecting  its 
young.”— Game  Protector  William  Lane, 
Huntingdon  County. 


“When  leaving  the  house  on  the  morning 
of  September  21  I noticed  that  the  lawn  had 
been  dug  up  in  several  places.  After  a short 
examination  I decided  this  was  done,  in  all 
probability,  by  a skunk  in  attempting  to  dig 
out  grubs  which  are  usually  found  just  below 
the  root  level  of  grass  this  time  of  year. 
While  continuing  my  survey  I discovered  a 
frog  with  the  upper  jaw  eaten  off  to  a point 
behind  the  eyes,  although  the  lower  lip  was 
untouched.  The  frog  was  very  much  alive 
and  kicked  like  a good  fellow  when  I picked 
him  up.” — Game  Protector,  Ralph  H.  Ewing. 
venango  County. 


THE  TENDERFOOT 

Snow  in  the  woods, 

Bending  the  trees, 

Covering  the  ground. 

No  sign  of  a breeze. 

Away  from  the  camp 
We  saw  him  go, 

Senses  alert, 

Scanning  the  snow. 

First  hunt  alone, 

Rifle  he  bore, 

Knife  at  his  side, 

Stocked  with  wood-lore. 

Tracks  of  a deer; 

Clear  Cameo; 

Drags  from  the  tracks 
Show  in  the  snow. 

Scanning  each  track 
Plain  on  the  ground. 

Searching  the  woods 
Carefully,  ’round. 

— Albert  G.  Shimmel 


Smashing  all  previous  attendance  records 
by  more  than  four  million  visitors,  final 
figures  for  the  1941  travel  year  just  closed 
show  that  21,050,426  people  visited  the  na- 
tional parks,  monuments,  parkways,  national 
recreation  areas  and  military  and  historical 
areas  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Park  Service. — U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice. 


MINNESOTA  PHEASANT  BAG  HITS 
ALL-TIME  HIGH 

Statistics  just  released  by  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Conservation  reveal  the  ever- 
increasing  importance  of  the  ringneck  pheas- 
ant as  a game  bird  in  that  state.  In  1930, 
the  Department  reports,  513,201  pheasant 
were  bagged.  In  1940,  hunters  accounted  for 
an  estimated  1,690,790  birds,  an  increase  of 
229%. 

In  1940,  Minnesota  also  established  an  all- 
time  high  for  small  game  licenses  issued, 
with  a total  of  286,583.  This  is  45.000  greater 
than  1939,  the  previous  high  year. — The 
Sportsmen’s  Service  Bureau. 

Editor’s  Note:  Minnesota  has  more  than 

four  times  as  much  choice  pheasant  range  as 
Pennsylvania. 


NEW  YORK  PHEASANT  BAG  UP  59% 
IN  EIGHT  YEARS 

More  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  pheas- 
ant to  exist  in  densely  populated  areas  comes 
from  New  York  State,  where  the  Conserva- 
tion Department  reports  a 1938  “take”  of 
277,903  birds  against  a 1930  toal  of  174,987. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  59%  in  eight 
years. 

The  Commission  credits  this  increase  to 
several  factors,  such  as  stepping  up  of  game 
farm  production  by  modern  methods,  more 
efficient  game  management  practices,  and  in- 
creasing cooperation  of  sportsmen  with  the 
department  as  a result  of  its  educational 
activities. — The  Sportsmen’s  Service  Bureau. 
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Photo  by  Delbert  Batcheler 


The  Pennsylvania  Small  Bore  Rifle  Championship  Tournament,  held  at  the  new 
rifle  range  of  the  Blair  County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association’s  club 
house  at  Reagle’s  Gap,  drew  a gathering  of  the  country’s  best  shots.  In  the 
photo  above  are  left  to  right:  Mart  Henning,  Pittsburgh,  Jack  Lacy,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  Wayne  Moore,  Washington,  Pa.,  who  equalled  the  world’s  record  of 
400-38X’s  out  of  a possible  400-40X’s.  Photo  at  right  shows  some  of  the  boys 

on  the  range. 


These  five  marksmen,  representatives  of  the  Ontelaunee  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
New  Tripoli,  took  highest  honors  in  the  annual  team  competition  at  the  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  Lehigh  County  field  day  at  Alburtis.  Pictured  are: 
seated,  E.  A.  Kistler,  Dewey  Heimbach.  Standing,  Ralph  Heintzelman,  L.  E. 

Bittner,  Earl  Handwerk. 

The  four  marksmen  who  shared  first  place  honors  in  the  Lehigh  County  Sports- 
men’s shoot  held  recently  at  Alburtis.  are  left  to  right:  Ralph  Cressman,  Arthur 
Walker,  Harvey  W.  Muth  and  Earl  Handwerk. 


Allentown  Call-Chronicle  Photo 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 


MR.  SPORTSMAN 
Your  Cun  Is  Safe! 

The  original  provision  calling  for 
registering  of  firearms  was  eliminated 
from  the  Conference  Report  on  U.  S. 
Senate  Bill  #1579,  the  so-called  Prop- 
erty Seizure  Bill,  when  it  was  passed 
finally  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President — a victory  for  the  Sportsmen 
of  America. 


On  September  28  the  St.  Marys  Sports- 
men’s Association  held  its  annual  Field  Day 
on  the  Bucktail  Trail.  The  events  consisted 
of  a Junior  small  bore  match,  pistol  and 
revolver  matches,  including  the  second  an- 
nual Elk  County  Pistol  and  Revolver  Cham- 
pionship, muzzle  loading  rifle  match,  chicken 
and  turkey  shoots,  regular  traps  and  handi- 
cap trap,  running  deer  match  and  Mo-Skeet. 

George  Cross,  Hammersley  Forks  Fish 
Warden,  placed  first  in  all  pistol  matches, 
including  the  count  championship,  Ted  Carl- 
son, Game  Protector  from  Johnsonburg,  last 
year’s  champ,  getting  second  place.  Dr.  A.  L. 
Vollmer  won  the  muzzle  loading  match.  The 
12  gauge  ni-gun  emblem  went  to  trick  shooter 
Fred  Soissons  from  Hastings,  and  the  20 
gauge  to  Gib  Mullaney  of  St.  Mary.  Miss 
R.  Gross  was  tops  among  the  ladies  Mo- 
Skeet.  Over  six  hundred  shooters  and  their 
friends  were  on  the  grounds. 


The  Harrisburg  office  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission is  trying  to  locate  one  800  foot  16  mm 
motion  picture  reel  entitled  “Making  Friends 
with  the  Farmer”.  It  is  possible  that  this 
film  might  have  been  left  at  a meeting  place 
or  auditorium  following  a meeting  of  sports- 
men’s association  or  other  group. 


CAME  WARDEN’S  LAMENT 

If  the  game  warden  asks  to  see  your  license, 
he  s insulting. 

If  he  takes  your  word  for  having  one,  he’s 
corrupt. 

If  he  arrests  a violator,  he’s  showing  how 
tough  he  can  be. 

If  he  gives  the  culprit  another  chance,  he’s 
showing  favoritism. 

If  he  labors  day  and  night  to  enforce  the 
jlaw,  he’s  a tyrant. 

If  he  relaxes  at  all,  he’s  a shirker  and  a 
crook. 

If  he  talks  fish  and  game  conservation  he’s 
maudlin. 

If  he  keeps  quiet,  he’s  not  interested  in  his 
work. 

If  he  accepts  suggestions  or  advice,  he’s  in- 
competent. 

If  he  works  out  problems  for  himself,  he’s 
a know-it-all. 

If  he  acts  like  a gentleman,  he’s  too  easy. 

If  he  acts  firm,  he’s  unfair  and  a rascal. 

So— 

Ashes  to  ashes, 

Dust  to  dust, 

If  the  sportsmen  won’t  do  it, 

The  Game  Warden  must. 


Here  are  the  boys  who  won  top  prizes  in  the  keeping  of  game  shelters  in  Monroe  County  woods 
last  winter.  The  prize  winners  and  the  prizes  presented  to  them  are:  James  S.  Eagle,  East 
Stroudsburg,  shotgun;  Richard  Collins,  Tannersville,  fly  fishing  rod;  Vernon  Saxe,  Coolbaugh, 
and  Thurwald  Kuhenbeaker,  and  Ronald  Herman,  Long  Pond,  tie  for  third,  combination  hunt- 
ing knife  and  axe  each;  William  Leonard,  Coolbaugh,  and  William  Niering,  Tannersville,  tie 
for  fourth,  hunting  knife  each.  In  addition,  the  Monroe-Pike  Sportsman’s  Association  is  pre- 
senting to  every  boy,  except  the  major  prize  winners,  a Scout  knife.  The  knives  ordered  re- 
cently, failed  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  meeting.  They  will  be  presented  at  another  meeting  to 
be  held  in  the  Conservation  Center,  at  the  Monroe  Court  House  in  the  near  future.  The  meet- 
ing was  conducted  by  John  H.  Kunkle,  superintendent  of  Monroe  County  schools,  who  has 
been  an  ardent  backer  of  this  and  other  conservation  projects.  He  spoke  of  the  contest  and 
what  it  is  to  accomplish  by  bettering  the  sport  of  hunting  and,  through  protection  of  birds, 
assist  agriculture  by  cutting  down  insects. 


During  its  annual  field  day  conducted  at  Brandywine  Park,  Coatesville,  on  Saturday,  July  12, 
members  of  the  Chester  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen  presented  Jarvis  E.  McCannon,  of 
Coatesville,  retiring  Game  Protector,  with  three  National  Defense  Bonds  in  recognition  of  his 
excellent  services  over  a period  of  18  years  and  eight  months.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
Lacey  Kellon.  of  Coatesville,  chairman  of  the  day.  Despite  his  official  retirement  as  Game 
Protector,  “Jarve"  still  shows  interest  in  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  activities.  Recently,  Federa- 
tion President  Everett  Henderson,  of  Downingtown,  appointed  McCannon  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Federation  Game  Committee.  Left  to  right:  C.  E.  Miles,  C.  H.  Hosier,  “Jarve”,  and 

Lacey  Kellon. 
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NOTES  ON  ST.  LOUIS  CONVENTIONS 


Continued  from  Page  5 


Persistent  law  enforcement  has  cut  to  a minimum  the  nefarious  practice  of  “spotlighting”  deer. 
Note  how  the  animal’s  eyes  reflect  the  glare  of  the  light. 


plans  of  the  Army  engineers  in  connection 
with  flood  control  projects  to  safeguard  the 
right  of  the  states  to  manage  wildlife  in 
areas  covered  by  such  projects.  He  suggested 
the  desirability  of  an  interim  committee  to 
cooperate  between  Federal  and  State  agencies 
in  these  matters. 

5 The  Status  of  Farm-Game  Programs.  Lead 
by  W.  C.  Adams,  Director,  New  York 
Division  of  Fish  and  Game. 

Mr.  Adams,  following  a nation-wide  survey, 
reviewed  the  attempts  of  the  several  states 
to  cooperate  with  landowners  in  the  develop- 
ment of  farm-game  programs.  He  stated  that 
at  least  16  states  are  sponsoring  farm-game 
cooperatives  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  that 
in  no  two  states  is  the  problem  being  ap- 
proached in  the  same  way.  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  each  state  would  have  to 
work  out  its  own  problems  as  local  condi- 
tions warrant  and  strongly  urged  all  of  the 
wildlife  administrators  to  give  the  farm-game 
program  every  possible  consideration  because 
-of  its  far-reaching  potentialities. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Ruhl,  Superintendent  of  Mich- 
igan’s Division  of  Game,  explained  the  vari- 
ous farm-game  programs  underway  in  that 
state  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
for  years  in  Michigan  it  has  been  unneces- 
sary to  post  lands  to  keep  trespassers  off  the 
farms;  that  the  law  automatically  has  for- 
bidden encroachment  upon  such  lands  with- 
out permission;  and  that  under  recent  legis- 
lation the  provisions  of  this  law  were  ex- 
tended to  all  privately-owned  lands.  Michigan 
has  set  up  a series  of  special  farm-game  pro- 
jects. In  Mr.  Ruhl’s  opinion  the  main  func- 
tion of  the  state  in  such  undertakings  is  to 
act  as  a guiding  agency  in  the  development 
of  locally  sponsored  projects,  and  to  help 
make  necessary  adjustments  so  that  the  pro- 
jects will  function  smoothly. 

Mr.  Lester  G.  MacNamara,  Superintendent 
of  Wild  Game  Management  of  the  New 
Jersey  Game  Commission,  reported  that  his 
state  has  six  different  classifications  of  farm- 
game  projects  in  operation,  which  he  outlined 


quite  fully,  and  reported  that  New  Jersey’s 
experience  indicates  the  wisdom  of  setting 
up  special  cooperative  projects  with  the  land- 
owners  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
shootable  supply  of  game. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Graham  of  the  U.  S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  outlined  the  wildlife 
improvement  work  being  promoted  by  that 
Federal  agency  and  urged  the  state  officials 
to  use  their  influence  to  increase  the  number 
of  operating  soil  conservation  districts  in  the 
United  States.  He  reported  that  there  were 
then  565  districts  functioning  and  that  many 
other  districts  are  in  the  process  of  organiza- 
tion. The  organized  districts  cover  about  20% 
of  the  United  States  farm  lands.  It  is  his 
opinion  that  since  the  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram gives  prominence  to  the  development 
of  wildlife  habitat,  the  State  Game  Adminis- 
trators can  help  themselves  tremendously  by 
getting  behind  this  Federal  program. 

6.  Are  We  Using  the  Refuge  Idea  Wisely? 
Lead  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Sayler,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Wildlife  Refuges,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D C. 

Dr.  Sayler  made  a very  comprehensive 
report  on  the  wildlife  refuge  program 
throughout  the  United  States  and  stated  that 
in  order  to  make  refuges  really  valuable  for 
the  purpose  intended  the  habitat  in  each  area 
must  be  improved  to  the  maximum.  He  re- 
ported that  a common  error  has  been  the 
tendency  to  have  too  few  rather  than  too 
many  kinds  of  refuges;  also,  in  some  cases 
areas  which  are  entirely  too  large  instead 
of  many  smaller  areas,  and  that  the  size 
should  be  governed  largely  by  the  demand 
of  the  species  which  it  is  desired  to  protect 
and  increase.  In  his  opinion,  refuges  should 
be  widely  diversified  and  provide  a combina- 
tion of  as  many  wildlife  habitats  as  possible. 
He  reported  that  his  refuge  studies  through- 
out the  country  have  convinced  him  that  no 
refuge  should  be  established  unless  it  can 
be  properly  administered.  He  cited  the  co- 
operative manner  in  which  Federal  refuges 
in  the  several  states  are  being  operated  by 


the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  called 
attention  to  a Federal  refuge  in  South  Dakota 
from  which  the  State  Department  will  trap 
and  transfer  25,000  pheasants  this  coming 
winter.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  such 
refuges  can  produce  game  birds  of  high  qual- 
ity for  stocking  purposes  much  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  raised  on  state  game  farms. 

Mr.  James  Brown,  Director  of  the  Louisiana 
Division  of  Fur  and  Wildlife,  discussed  the 
state’s  experience  with  large  refuge  areas 
and  stated  that  in  his  opinion  some  sponsored 
refuges  should  be  created  only  where  they 
will  benefit  wildlife  and  not  merely  to  please 
landowners. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Feast,  Director  of  the  Colorado 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commission,  reported 
that  Colorado  has  found  it  necessary  to  open 
up  large  former  refuge  areas  to  hunting  in 
order  to  save  their  big  game  herds  from 
starvation.  That  state  is  now  endeavoring 
to  discourage  the  establishment  of  more  re- 
fuges, but  a number  of  recommended  pro- 
jects are  being  studied. 

Mr.  Lester  Bagley,  State  Game  Warden  of 
Wyoming,  gave  an  intimate  account  of  his 
state’s  experience  with  very  large  refuge 
areas  which  have  become  overstocked,  which 
refuge  areas  are  now  being  opened  to  public 
hunting  as  needed  to  reduce  the  herds. 

7.  The  Employment,  Training  and  Manage- 

ment of  Conservation  Staffs.  Lead  by 
P.  J.  Hoffmaster,  Director,  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Conservation. 

Director  Hoffmaster  gave  the  convention 
the  result  of  his  countrywide  study  on  this 
subject  and  recommended  that  all  conser- 
vation staffs  should  be  employed  under  a 
merit  system  and  adequately  trained.  In 
Michigan  the  training  program  is  25%  lec- 
tures, 25%  demonstration  and  50%  conference. 
He  reported  that  the  investment  in  training 
has  paid  back  dividends. 

Ben  C.  Morgan,  Alabama’s  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Game  and  Seafoods,  reported 
that  Alabama  is  now  operating  its  conserva- 
tion staff  under  a merit  system  and  that  in 
that  state  a meeting  is  held  with  all  enforce- 
ment officers  present  every  three  months. 

George  P.  Miller,  Executive  Secretary  of 
California  Division  of  Fish  and  Game,  in- 
formed the  convention  that  in  his  state  they 
are  planning  to  retire  law  enforcement  men 
at  55  if  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
will  grant  the  necessary  approval. 

8.  The  Hunting  Accident  Problem:  What 

Shall  We  Do  About  It?  Lead  by  C.  B. 
Lister,  Secretary  - Treasurer,  National 
Rifle  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Lister  had  completed  a countrywide 
survey  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  reduce 
hunting  accidents  and  gave  a most  complete 
account  of  the  problem  and  the  efforts  under 
way  to  solve  it.  He  stated  that  hunting  acci- 
dents reflect  on  the  program  of  every  state. 
He  compared  such  accidents  with  those 
which  occur  in  industry  and  in  the  home. 
His  comparisons  with  other  sports  were  most 
striking.  One  statement  surprised  everyone: 
That  fishing  caused  as  many  accidents  as 
hunting  did  last  year.  Mr.  Lister  said  that 
only  two  states  require  accidents  reports — 
Pennsylvania  being  one  of  them.  For  the 
whole  country  there  were  2400  people  killed 
in  firearm  accidents  in  1940;  1200  of  them 
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in  the  field.  25%  of  the  accidents  covered 
persons  from  12  to  18,  25%  persons  from  18 
to  24  and  the  other  50%  persons  above  24. 
He  recommended  that  all  states  require  a 
hunting  accident  report  and  that  the  statis- 
tics be  compiled  in  uniform  style  so  that 
they  may  be  compared  from  year  to  year. 
In  concluding  his  remarks  Mr.  Lister  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  the  job  of  reducing  hunt- 
ing accidents  is  largely  an  educational  one. 
The  National  Rifle  Association  has  200,000 
members  in  its  Junior  Rifle  Clubs,  not  one 
of  whom  was  involved  in  an  accident  in 
1940.  In  the  15  years  the  Junior  Rifle  Clubs 
have  been  in  operation  1,500,000  boys  and 
girls  have  taken  the  training  and  not  one 
of  them  has  been  involved  in  a gun  accident. 

Mr.  Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  of  the  Penn- 
slvania  Game  Commission,  gave  a very  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  Pennsylvania  big  game 
hunting  accidents  for  the  past  seven  years 
in  which  he  concluded  that  the  high-powered 
rifles  as  such  is  not  responsible  for  big  game 
hunting  accidents,  but  that  the  users  of  fire- 
arms are  responsible  because  of  their  care- 
lessness. (See  complete  statement  published 
in  September  issue  of  the  GAME  NEWS). 

9.  License  Revocations  as  a Medium  to  Bring 

About  Better  Law  Observance.  Lead  by 
Mr.  George  P.  Miller,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Division  of  Fish  and  Game,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Mr.  Miller,  after  making  a countrywide 
survey,  found  that  36  states  have  revocation 
authority  under  their  law.  In  some  cases 
the  law  is  discretionary;  in  others  mandatory. 

; Twenty-five  states  reported  that  revocation 
of  licenses  is  one  of  the  most  effective  weap- 
ons to  bring  about  the  proper  observance  of 
game  and  fish  laws. 

William  J.  Tucker,  Executive  Secretary  of 
| the  Texas  Game,  Fish  and  Oyster  Commis- 
;sion,  reported  that  Texas  has  an  automatic 
revocation  provision  in  its  game  and  fish 
laws,  and  that  in  his  opinion  revocation  of 
licenses  is  the  best  remedy  for  those  who 
violate  the  law. 

10.  Translating  Products  of  Research  Into 
Improved  Management  and  Administra- 
tion; and  the  Wisdom  of  the  States  and 
Provinces  Pooling  Their  Information. 
Lead  by  Frank  B.  Wire,  State  Game 
Supervisor,  State  Game  Commission, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Supervisor  Wire  submitted  a questionnaire 
to  all  of  the  states  and  provinces  before 
preparing  his  paper.  He  reported  that  85.7% 
of  the  states  and  provinces  are  conducting 
scientific  studies  and  that  80%  of  them  are 
using  factual  information  so  obtained  for 
practical  administrative  purposes. 

* Mr.  Wire’s  discussion  left  no  doubt  about 
:l  the  wisdom  of  extensive,  well-financed  re- 
search programs. 

;i  Mr.  F.  T.  Schwab,  Director  of  Iowa’s  Gon- 
servation  Commission,  gave  as  one  of  the 
: examples  of  benefits  derived  through  re- 
3 search  that  state’s  experience  with  bobwhite 
'■  quail.  These  birds  had  been  on  the  absolute 
e protected  list  for  16  years.  Through  re- 
search  work  the  Department  has  declared 
e an  open  season  for  30  days.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  reasonable  hunting  does  not 
■6  adversely  affect  the  quail  supply  if  cover 
2 and  food  conditions  are  favorable.  He  also 
^ , reported  that  Iowa  has  developed  a sound, 
- scientific  method  to  determine  nheasant 
of  I populations  in  advance  of  making  regula- 
ei  I tions.  He  warned,  however,  that  research 


work  to  benefit  the  administrators  must  be 
kept  on  a sound,  practical  basis. 

Mr.  Lee  Yeager  of  the  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey  reported  that  that  association 
has  been  functioning  since  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War,  and  that  much  of  the  forward 
planning  work  in  that  state  has  been  based 
on  research  conducted  by  the  Survey.  Illinois 
is  now  planning  to  construct  a Training 
School  Building  for  conservation  field  work- 
ers which  will  cost  $60,000. 

Mr.  Leo  Couch  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  reported 
that  he  finds  that  the  states  are  using  in- 
formation obtained  through  research  to  ex- 
cellent advantage  in  planning  their  programs; 
that  they  are  also  using  it  advantageously  in 
public  relations  activities. 

Mr.  J.  Paul  Miller,  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Wildlife  Institute,  sta+ed  that  the  Insti- 
tute is  experimenting  with  ways  and  means 
to  coordinate  wildlife  research  work  of  all 
kinds  and  to  disseminate  it  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage  to  the  general  public,  and 
especially  to  make  such  information  available 
to  the  administrators  for  their  use. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
as  follows: 

American  Fisheries  Society:  Dr.  John  Van 
Oosten,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  President;  Joe 
Hogan  Lonoke,  Arkansas,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Dr.  H.  H.  MacKay,  Toronto,  Canada, 
Second  Vice-President;  Dr.  R.  P.  Hunter, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Secretary-Treasurer;  and 
Kenneth  E.  Cobb,  Windsor  Locks,  Librarian. 

International  Association:  P.  J.  Hoffmaster. 
Lansing,  Michigan,  President;  H.  W.  Shaw- 
han,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  D.  N.  Graves, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Vice-Presidents;  R.  P. 
Holland,  New  York,  Secretary -Treasurer;  and 
Talbott  Denmead,  Baltimore,  General  Coun- 
sel. 

The  next  Annual  Conventions  will  be  held 
at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  during  the  week 
of  September  7,  1942.  Pennsylvania’s  bid  was 
considered  along  with  other  states  but  the 
Joint  Time  and  Place  Committee  decided  in 
favor  of  New  Orleans.  However,  the  pros- 
pects for  Pennsylvania  in  1943  are  very  prom- 
ising. 


DON'T  DO  IT! 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
light  and  compass  they  moved  along  the  nar- 
row trail,  winding  and  uncertain.  Early 
morning  found  them  at  the  station.  The 
remains  were  carried  by  train  to  a town  40 
miles  southward,  where  a coroner  decided 
that  no  criminal  charges  should  be  preferred 
against  the  man  who  did  the  shooting.  A 
few  days  later  there  was  a funeral  in  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Canada.  All  that  was 
mortal  of  Herbert  Simpson  was  consigned  to 
mother  earth.  Beside  the  sorrowing  family 
of  the  deceased  there  stood  a middle-aged 
man  of  massive  physique,  his  head  bared 
and  bowing  low,  his  face  betraying  the  men- 
tal anguish  he  suffered.  No  one  censured 
him,  for  he  was  an  object  of  pity.  He  was 
the  man  who  took  a chance.  He  had  killed 
his  lifelong  friend. 


MISSOURI  SCHOOLS  TO  STRESS 
CONSERVATION 

Growing  public  recognition  of  the  need  for 
conservation  has  inspired  Missouri’s  public 
school  system  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
conservation  education  than  ever  before,  the 
Missouri  Conservation  Commission  announces. 

Three  numbers  of  a series  of  seven  teachers’ 
manuals  being  prepared  by  the  Commission 
have  already  been  completed.  No.  1 is  an 
introduction  and  general  outline  of  study. 
No.  2 is  cn  soils,  and  No.  3 is  on  water.  The 
four  other  manuals  now  being  prepared  will 
be  on  forests,  birds,  mammals  and  fish  re- 
spectively. 

The  purpose  of  the  manuals  is  to  give 
teachers,  in  outline  form,  basic  information 
needed  for  teaching  conservation  and  to  sug- 
gest helpful  student  activities.  Further  in- 
formation, available  manuals,  and  other  ma- 
terial may  be  obtained  from  the  Education 
Section,  Missouri  Conservation  Commission, 
Jefferson  City. — The  Sportsmen’s  Service 
Bureau. 


These  happy  members  of  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  many  hunting  camps  reflect  their  successful 
efforts  by  their  smiling  faces.  Game  Refuges  insure  the  future  good  hunting. 
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SOME  BUCKS  I HAVE  KNOWN 


and  violator  of  that  law.  A kind  providence, 
however,  I do  not  know  how  otherwise  to 
account  for  the  next  few  moments — here  took 
over  for  me.  As  I stood  pondering  my  plight 
I heard  rustling  below  me,  and  from  behind 
the  rocks  in  single  file  came  several  men. 
A bald  head  in  the  lead  looked  familiar,  that 
must  be  “Doc”  I thought.  A little  closer  look 
however,  proved  it  to  be  not  “Doc”  but  a 
total  stranger  with  some  fifteen  or  more  other 
strangers  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Knowing,  as  I had  learned  by  this  time, 
that  “queer”  things  sometimes  happen  in  the 
woods,  I acted  upon  impulse,  or  perhaps  it 
was  instinct,  grabbed  the  smaller  of  the  two 
deer  by  the  horns  and  started  down  hill 
directly  toward  the  approaching  hunters. 
“Look,  there’s  our  deer,  that’s  the  one  we 


It  is  obvious  that  these  capital  investments 
must  of  necessity  be  safeguarded  in  order  to 
reap  the  maximum  benefits  therefrom.  It, 
therefore,  follows  that  the  Commission  must 
provide  for  the  annual  maintenance,  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  such  investments. 
Money  for  these  expenditures  is  budgeted 
from  current  income. 

Use  of  Tables 

In  order  that  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  nimrods  from  all  walks  of  life  may  be 
fully  informed,  we  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent the  varied  tables  of  facts  and  figures 
in  an  accurate  but  simplified  manner,  to  the 
end  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission  may  have  knowledge 
of  the  amount  of  money  paid  into  the  “Game 
Fund”,  and  also  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  expended. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  Commission 
has  published  more  detailed  financial  state- 
ments, giving  a simple  yet  comprehensive 


wounded”,  was  the  greeting  extended  to  me 
by  way  of  introduction.  While  I had  heard 
no  shots  previous  to  my  shooting,  and  while 
there  was  only  one  shot  in  the  deer  I did 
not  argue.  I reasoned  that  if  I wanted  the 
magnificent  specimen  just  around  the  rocks  a 
little  higher  up,  it  was  very  much  to  my 
advantage  to  have  the  smaller  one  go  down 
hill,  and  the  quicker  the  better.  I accordingly 
gave  it  a couple  more  turns  down  hill,  tried 
to  look  very  magnanimous  and  benevolent 
and  sadly  said,  “gentlemen,  here  is  your 
deer.”  A few  moments  later  I saw  the  whole 
gang  of  petty  robbers  far  below  me,  dragging 
the  buck  down  a woods  road  enroute  to  other 
fields  of  conquest. 

The  other  buck,  it  was  one  of  those  sophis- 
ticated old  fellows  which  live  on  by  their 


breakdown  of  the  sportsman’s  dollar,  than 
ever  before.  While  much  more  detailed  in- 
formation could  be  published,  as  the  figures 
are  all  available,  the  report  would  become 
so  voluminous  that  its  value  might  be  lost; 
many  sportsmen  would  not  take  the  time  to 
read  and  digest  such  a report.  In  fact,  it 
appears  that  the  present  statements  are  not 
as  widely  read  and  understood  as  we  should 
like. 

The  information  as  herein  published  was 
explained  at  a joint  meeting  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Federation  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission and  various  Staff  Officers  held  at  the 
Commission’s  Training  School  on  October  12, 
1941. 

Licenses  Issued 

As  a matter  of  convenience  to  sportsmen, 
thus  making  reference  to  old  records  un- 
necessary, it  has  been  decided  to  publish  with 
each  article  on  our  financial  status  a table 
showing  the  number  of  licenses  issued,  by 
years,  from  the  enactment  of  the  Resident 
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Continued  from  Page  1 9 

wits,  while  younger  and  less  wise  ones  fall 
by  the  wayside.  A thirteen  pointer,  he  had 
carefully  avoided  those  traps  where  in  the 
ordinary  deer-chase  hunters  attempt  to  drive 
the  victims  to  “watchers”  placed  at  stragetic 
points.  Too  wise  to  be  caught  napping,  such 
deer  are  up  and  out  of  reach  at  the  first 
noise  heard  anyways  dangerously  near.  Or 
where  better  stragety  dictates  they  lie  close 
in  their  swamps  or  perhaps  rhododendron 
thickets  and  allow  the  hunt  to  pass  by,  con- 
stantly alert,  but  not  too  much  perturbed. 
It  is  usually  the  lone  hunter,  perhaps  just 
“loafing  around”,  who  catches  the  big  and 
wise  old  buck  unawares.  Thus  it  was  with 
me  when  I secured  my  finest  deer  Taunting 
trophy. 


Continued 
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Hunter’s  License  Law  in  1913  to  date,  as 
follows: 

Tear  Resident  Non-Resident 

1913.  . . . 306.028  . . . 0 

1914  298,972  462 

1915  262,355  532 

1916.  . . - 290.422  662 

1917  315,474  ,588 

1918  311,290  478 

1919  401,130  1,128 

1920  432,240  1.725 

1921  462.371  1,761 

1922  473,735  2.126 

1923  497,216  2,328 

1924  501,572  2,558 

19'25  521,856  3,190 

1926  520,574  3,468 

1927  501.622  4,879 

1928  437,727  1,190 

1929  505.103  4,823 

1930  530,392  6,009 

1931  572.779  8.964 

1932  537,451  5.251 

1933  524,337  .......  4.966 

1934  ....  668,666  6,024 

1935  606,469  8,460 

1936  534,573  7,124 

1937  698,261  8,357 

1938  654.542  7,584 

1939  653,852  9,047 

1940* . 665.960  12,728 

* Preliminary  report — subject  to  change.  Exclusive 
of  1,168  replacement  licenses  issued. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES  FOR  THE  SPORTSMEN 


MINNESOTA  PHEASANT  BAG  HITS 
HABITATS 

Farm-land  species  of  wildlife  will  be  bene- 
fited by  developments  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Mississippi  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
under  a Federal  Aid  project  which  was  ap- 
proved on  February  26,  1941. 

The  Mississippi  Commission  will  aid  soil 
conservation  districts  and  landowners  to  plan 
soil  conserving  practices  and  to  put  such 
practices  into  operation  so  benefits  will 
accrue  to  bobwhite  quails  and  other  forms 
of  wildlife.  In  the  South,  portions  of  fields 
adjacent  to  woodlots  often  will  not  produce 
crops  because  of  too  much  shade.  These 
bare  strips  are  susceptible  to  erosion,  result- 
ing in  serious  and  continual  loss  of  top  soil. 
If  planted  with  low  growing,  soil  building 
perennials  which  furnish  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife,  the  soil  may  be  saved  and  habitats 
created  for  wild  birds  and  mammals. 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  assist 
farm  owners  to  plan  and  develop  their  field 
borders  in  such  manner  that  wildlife  habitat 
will  be  created  on  portions  of  farms  which 


are  not  only  unproductive  but  are  sources 
of  erosion  which  might  eventually  destroy 
entire  fields.  In  addition  to  the  planning  and 
developmental  features,  the  project  leader 
will  evaluate  the  resultant  benefits  to  farm- 
game  species.  A qualified  leader  will  be 
selected  who  will  direct  the  work  on  farms 
in  counties  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 


An  active  program  for  the  conservation  of 
all  forms  of  wildlife  on  the  Aleutian  Islands 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  largest  wildlife 
sanctuary  in  North  America,  is  now  under- 
way following  10  years  of  intensive  investi- 
gations on  most  of  the  1,000  islands  of  the 
1,200  mile  long  area. 

The  Service’s  114-foot  boat,  the  Brown 
Bear,  already  has  been  placed  on  a year- 
round  schedule  to  patrol  the  refuge,  while 
added  protection  will  be  given  by  two  resi- 
dent patrolmen  assigned  to  the  islands. — U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


Wild  turkeys  are  easily  domesticated. 


Birds  in  the  Garden — By  Margaret  McKenny: 
Nature-lovers  who  want  to  enjoy  the  com- 
panionable charm  of  birds  around  their  own 
homes  have  here  the  first  complete  guide- 
book ever  written  especially  for  them.  Birds 
in  the  Garden  explains  everything  one  needs 
to  know  about  attracting  birds  to  the  garden, 
feeding  and  caring  for  them  under  all  con- 
ditions, and  getting  the  most  out  of  them 
not  only  in  beauty  and  song  but  as  protectors 
of  the  garden  against  destructive  insects  and 
other  pests.  It  is  packed  full  of  practical 
information  and  helpful  advice  on  such  ques- 
tions as:  What  should  be  planted  in  the 

garden  to  make  birds  stay  when  they  come? 
What  food  and  shelter  should  be  supplied? 
How  can  they  be  of  help  in  gardening?  And 
there  are  fascinating  chapters  on  how  to 
distinguish  birds  by  their  song;  how  to  tame 
wild  birds  and  make  them  pets;  on  bird 
migration,  bird  photography  and  community 
bird  sanctuaries.  It  is  lavishly  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  paintings  in  full  color. 
Published  by  Reynal  & Hitchcock,  Inc.,  New 
York;  price  $5.00. 
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FOX  HUNTING  NOTES  « « bv  w.  newbold  ely,  m.  f.  h. 


THE  American  foxhound  is  really  an  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  French  hound,  especially 
l the  last.  In  fact,  Lafayette  gave  the  originals 
to  Washington,  the  only  blot  apparently  on 
s that  illustrious  Frenchman’s  escutcheon. 

The  American  foxhound  gives  an  impres- 
| sion  of  having  just  received  a sound  thrash- 

[ing,  and  of  not  having  received  anything  to 
eat  for  an  extended  period.  Its  feet  resemble 
those  of  a duck  or  a parrot,  or  both.  It  is  a 
3 narrow  animal  because  it  can  more  easily 
wiggle  under  brush  piles  on  its  side  in  pur- 
:!  suit  of  its  favorite  quarry,  the  cottontail 
i:  rabbit.  The  American  foxhound  is  found  in 
i all  colors,  from  the  color  of  wet  newspapers 
d to  that  of  old  orange  peels.  Some  varieties 
have  a short  voice  like  a male  squirrel  in 
courting  time,  others  have  a voice  which 
dwarfs  a foghorn.  They  all,  however,  usually 
“use  their  voice  well”,  meaning  they  use  it 
practically  continually  whether  running  cur 
dogs,  chipmunks,  or  the  huntsman’s  horse. 

' The  American  hound’s  breeding  is  always 
i known,  e.g.  He  comes  from  an  old  farmer. 

: The  farmer  will  heatedly  say,  “Sure  I know 
Bill’s  breeding.  He’s  by  a old  dog  Jim 
Smith’s  brother  had  out  of  a bitch  I last.” 

The  English  hound’s  breeding  on  the  con- 
trary is  most  complete  with  generation  after 
generation  of  melodious  names,  including 
Duke  of  Fessington’s  Harlot,  and  Earl  of 
Thistledown’s  Pewee.  Each  hound  will  always 
trace  to  some  vague  stallion  of  the  long  ago, 
such  as  the  Rexal  Pluto — champion  of  Peter  - 

Doing  Something  for 

leading  into  the  wooded  hillside.  A camp- 
fire site  with  natural  stone  seats  and  long 
benches  were  arranged  for  visitors.  And  to 
advertise  the  sanctuary  a rustic  sign  was 
made  by  the  boys  and  erected  at  the  en- 
trance. 

The  community  interest  became  so  keen 
in  this  project  that  the  F.  F.  A.  decided  to 
have  a dedicatory  program.  And  the  dream 
of  the  group  of  F.  F.  A.  students  of  the 
Quarryville  High  School  came  true  with  the 
dedication  of  the  10  acre  plot  as  the  Black 
Rock  Wildlife  Sanctuary. 

For  the  program  approximately  600  school 
children,  parents,  and  friends  assembled  in 
a beautiful  natural  amphitheatre  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  Mingled  with  the  songs 
of  the  birds  and  the  rippling  of  the  stream 


borough  m 1809,  “that  hound  with  packs  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century”.  (In  fact,  was  used 
by  everybody  except  his  own  pack  which 
knew  too  much  about  him.) 

The  English  hounds  have  been  sent  over 
from  time  to  time  whenever  English  Masters 
have  hounds  they  don’t  want.  It  is  only  a 
pity  that  a like  courteous  and  gentlemanly 
export  business  cannot  be  built  up  by  the 
U.  S.  A.  with  some  other  country.  It  would 
be  a great  boom  to  American  export  business 
as  well  as  a life-saver  to  American  M.F.H.’s 
if  a similar  outlet  could  be  established  with, 
say,  the  Philippines,  in  foxhounds. 

The  English  foxhound  looks  as  though  it 
had  been  designed  to  pull  a Belgian  milk 
cart  or  carry  the  children  to  school  on  its 
back.  It  has  marevlous  stamina.  It  has  to  in 
order  to  carry  its  tremendous  weight  around. 
In  the  shows  the  ribbons  are  awarded  almost 
entirely  by  weight  on  the  principle  of  beef 
cattle  competitions. 

The  English  hound  has  a “heavy  voice”— 
that  is,  in  kennel.  In  the  field  it  has  none. 
(Some  hunting  people  have  claimed  that  with 
the  wind  right  and  your  ear  a few  feet  from 
the  passing  pack  a few  squeaks  can  be  de- 
tected on  certain  hunting  days.) 

The  English  foxhound  is  usually  of  the 
same  color — beautiful  even  markings,  black, 
tan,  and  white.  The  reason  they  are  all 
this  color  is  that  their  ancestors  (usually  the 
best  hunting  ones)  which  were  not  this  color 
were  sent  to  their  “happy  hunting  grounds” 
in  puppyhood. 

The  American  foxhound  is  never  near  any- 
body or  anything  (including  the  fox).  The 
English  foxhound  is  always  there — “there” 
being  within  a few  feet  of  the  huntsman’s 
horse.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably  the 
English  huntsman’s  voice  and  “hound  lan- 
guage” which  consist  of  soft  falsetto  mouth- 
ings  that  are  only  audible  a few  feet  off. 

The  half-bred  hound  is  not  a half-bred 
hound.  He  is  either  sixty-three  sixty-fourths 
English,  or  else  he  is  something  halfway 
between  a deformed  calf  and  a whippet. 

American  die-hard  masters  have  made 
stupendous  progress  in  half-bred  breeding  or, 
more  properly,  crossbred  breeding.  The  prog- 

Conservation 

the  assemblage  heard  the  speakers  on  the 
program  extol  the  great  value  from  their 
work  and  the  benefits  that  come  from  know- 
ing and  preserving  wildlife. 

Representing  the  Muhlenberg  Botanical 
Society,  Dr.  C.  D.  Spotts  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  gave  the  address  of  the 
afternoon.  In  his  talk  he  emphasized  the  im- 
portant place  that  wildlife  should  have  in 
human  life  and  stressed  the  beauty  and  esthe- 
tic value  that  may  come  to  anyone  who 
studies  nature. 

Game  Protector  for  the  County,  John  M. 
Haverstick,  representing  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  released  a pair  of  pheas- 
ants which  was  the  gift  of  the  local  sports- 
men’s club. 

Dr.  Edwin  T.  Wherry,  noted  botanist  of 


ress  has  not  been  forward,  nor  has  it  been 
backward  because  the  world  never  knew 
such  animals  before.  It  is  therefore  logical 
to  conclude  that  the  progress  is  sideways. 

This  breeding  conducted  by  the  American 
Masters  (or  rather  by  their  huntsmen,  be- 
cause the  usual  M.F.H.’s  interest  in  breed- 
ing is  only  when  a hound  from  the  Hunt  wins 
some  champion  cup)  has  produced  consist- 
ently remarkable  results  in  half-breds  or 
crossbreds,  in  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  breeding  animals  has  it  been  pos- 
sible to  combine  and  accentuate  the  bad 
points  of  both  sire  and  dam. 

A crossbred  hound  of  English  and  Welsh 
blood  is  not  a crossbred.  It  has  never  been 
decided  what  it  is. 

The  Welsh  hound  is  a wondrous  looking 
animal — having  the  appearance  and  general 
color  of  a large  dirty  kitchen  mop  on  four 
legs.  It  has  a “tender”  nose,  by  which  is 
meant  that  unless  there  is  a breast-high  scent 
it  will  take  from  two  to  three  hours  to  cross 
a field  on  a line.  The  accompanying  “music” 
is,  however,  most  pleasing — deep,  sonorous, 
and  so  satisfying  that  you  are  actually  not 
upset  when  you  “view”  a stray  cat  ahead  and 
realize  that  the  feline  quarry  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  music.  The  Welsh  hounds  as  Mr. 
Sterling  Larabee  so  aptly  says,  are  good  at 
catching  one  thing — burrs. 

Draghounds. — In  England  there  are  “fox- 
hounds” and  “draghounds”.  In  America  there 
are  no  “draghounds”.  There  are,  however, 
animals  which  pursue  the  course  of  an  anise 
bag  or  a bag  perfumed  with  certain  vulpine 
unmentionables.  These  pursuing  animals 
were  once  supposed  to  be  foxhounds,  but 
when  the  respective  M.F.H.’s  found  they 
weren’t,  they  drafted  them  to  some  drag 
pack.  A draghound  is  a very  intelligent  ani- 
mal and  with  a few  seasons’  experience  will 
run  the  regular  “lines”  of  the  drag  without 
being  influenced  by  where  the  day’s  drag  was 
actually  laid.  Also  on  account  of  the  strong 
aroma  the  draghounds  will  at  other  times 
often  run  pleasantly  a half  mile  or  so  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  course  through  a new 
“trappy”  country  consisting  of  a series  of 
barbed  wire  fences  and  clothes  lines  in- 
terspersed with  tabooed  flower  gardens. 


Continued  from  Page  8 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  described 
many  of  the  wild  flowers  already  growing  in 
the  sanctuary.  Among  the  flowers  he  men- 
tioned were  several  rapidly  vanishing  orchids. 

William  H.  Auxer,  President  of  the  Muhl- 
enberg Society,  planted  a rare  Muhlenberg 
Fern  on  behalf  of  his  organization. 

A.  W.  David,  representing  the  Keystone 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  released  three  speci- 
mens of  trout  in  the  stream. 

The  ceremony  closed  with  the  singing  of 
“God  Bless  America.” 

Since  the  dedication,  visitors  from  far  and 
wide  have  stopped  to  read  the  sign  and  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  found  in  the 
Black  Rock  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  which  will 
be  maintained  as  a permanent  project  by  the 
F.  F.  A.  boys  of  the  Quarryville  High  School. 
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RECORDS  OF  NORTH 


AMERICAN  BIG  GAME 


DEER 

Editor’s  Note  : The  Game  Commission  is  very  much  in- 

terested in  recording  the  largest  deer  heads  killed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, therefore,  your  filling  out  and  sending  to  the  Harrisburg 
office  the  data  on  this  blank  tn  keeping  with  the  requirements 
and  specifications  in  the  column  opposite,  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Species  

Measurements: 

Length  on  outside  curve  A 

Circumference  of  main  beam  B 

Circumference  of  burr  C 


Greatest  spread  D 


Number  of  Points  on  each  horn: — 


Right 

Left. 


Exact  locality  where  killed 
Date  killed  


By  whom  killed 

Owner  

Address  

Remarks:  


DEER 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  measured  the  above  described 

trophy  on 194  , and  that  these  measurements 

are  correct  and  made  in  accordance  with  the  directions. 


By 

MAIN  BEAM  MEASUREMENT  MAIN  BEAM  MEASUREMENT 

FOR  WHITE  TAIL  FOR  MULE  AND  BLACKTAIL 

Method  of  Measuring 

All  measurements  must  be  made  with  a steel  tape. 

A Length  on  outside  curve:  Measured  along  the  main  beam  from 
the  base  of  the  burr  to  the  end  of  the  most  distant  point. 


B Circumference  of  main  beam:  Taken  midway  between  the  basal 
snag  and  the  first  fork. 

C Circumference  of  burr. 

D Greatest  spread:  Measured  between  perpendiculars  at  extreme 
width  of  horns  at  right  angles  to  the  center  line  of  the  skull. 

Points:  No  point  shall  be  counted  unless  it  protrudes  at  least  one 
inch. 

Amount  of  horn  material:  Horns  should  be  submerged  separately 

in  a tank  of  water  to  base  of  burr.  The  total  water  displaced  by 
both  horns  (without  skull)  should  be  given  in  cubic  centimeters. 

Remarks:  State  whether  the  trophy  has  any  characteristics  which 
depart  from  the  normal  for  this  species. 

Please  provide  photographs  showing  front  view  and  profile. 


History  of  Wild  Turkey 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

high  kill  in  1927  clearly  showed  the  benefits 
of  the  rest  period. 

In  1929,  the  Commission  established  the 
State  Wild  Turkey  Farm  in  Lack  Township, 
Juniata  County.  Though  birds  for  restocking 
purposes  had  been  more  or  less  regularly 
purchased  from  various  sources  since  1916, 
the  operation  of  a state-owned  propagating 
plant  not  only  assured  a constant  means  of 
securing  stock  of  better  quality  than  could 
usually  be  bought  in  the  open  market,  but 
also  tended  to  hold  commercial  prices  within 
reason. 

In  the  early  1930’s,  the  Commission  under- 
took the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a sys- 
tem of  comparatively  small,  special  turkey 
refuges  strategically  located  throughout  the 
“true  turkey  range.”  Experience  has  clearly 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this  action. 

Doubtless  the  three  tools  of  management 
responsible  for  the  rescue  of  the  wild  turkey 
from  what  appeared  to  be  almost  certain 
annihilation  were  rigid  law  enforcement, 
maintenance  of  numerous  small  special  re- 


fuges, and  the  planting  of  first  quality  stock 
reared  at  the  Turkey  Farm. 

In  closing,  it  need  only  be  said  that,  sym- 
bolic of  the  struggles  of  the  past  forty-five 
years,  will  be  the  future,  ceaseless  efforts  of 
the  Commission  forever  to  perpetuate  the 
sport  of  turkey  hunting  in  Penn’s  Woods. 


Old-time  market  hunters  used  “scow”  guns 
that  could  kill  as  many  as  50  to  100  waterfowl 
with  one  shot. 


When  first  hatched,  a baby  oyster  looks 
something  like  a microscopic  thimble  with  a 
hairy  belt  about  its  middle. 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  A.  HUNTER,  ESQUIRE  - Episode  No.  10 


DID  YOU  FORGET 
YOU  PROMISED  TO 
TAvKE  ME  TO  THE 
MOVIES  TONIGHT. 
DE/\R? 


HOT  DOGS 
SORE  - ILL 
EE  RIGHT 
OVER' 


- DO  YOU  * 
THINK.  YOU 
CAN  COME 
OVER?  . 
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Photo  W.  L.  R.  Drake 


Help  feed  wildlife  when  snow  covers  the  ground. 
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TOO  MANY  ACCIDENTS 


BY  THE  EDITOR 


IT"V  ESPITE  all  the  publicity  through  the 
press,  the  radio,  the  GAME  NEWS, 
posters,  motion  pictures,  etc.,  encouraging 
hunters  to  be  more  safety  conscious,  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  during  the  1940  season  was 
. much  too  high— a total  of  43  fatal  and  419 
; non-fatal  mishaps  having  occurred.  True 
there  was  one  less  fatal  accident  than  the 
, year  befo.ve  when  44  hunters  were  killed,  but 
the  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  increased 
: considerably;  to  wit,  419  in  1940  as  against 
only  346  in  1939.  These  figures  while  on  the 
surface  may  appear  alarming,  are  by  no 
means  discouraging.  The  fact  that  one  less 
fatal  accident  occurred  is  worth  all  the  efforts 

fthe  Commission  put  into  its  safety  program; 
and  the  fact  that  the  total  number  is  large 
should  not  be  interpreted  entirely  as  a lack 
of  safety  consciousness  on  the  part  of  our 
large  hunting  fraternity. 

Ever  since  the  law  was  passed  making  it 
mandatory  for  hunters  to  report  gunning 

(mishaps,  no  matter  how  trivial  they  may  be, 
the  number  of  non-fatalities  has  increased, 
for  the  reason  primarily  that  heretofore  they 
disregarded  minor  injuries  and  never  re- 
ported them.  Many  of  these  amount  to  noth- 
ing more  serious  than  being  sprayed  with  a 
stray  pellet  or  two  from  a shotgun  at  such 
a distance  as  to  only  inflict  a superficial 
wound.  Nevertheless,  the  incident  must  be 

[reported,  and  the  mishap  cannot  go  un- 
noticed by  the  Commission. 

If  the  reader  will  check  the  report  under 
the  column  “Causes  of  Accidents”  he  will 
observe  immediately  that  189,  or  45%,  of  the 
non-fatal  accidents  occurred  through  ricochet 
or  stray  bullets  (or  shotgun  pellets).  You 
will  also  note  that  the  shotgun  was  respons- 
ible for  more  fatalities  than  the  rifle,  which 
has  been  the  case  for  many  years. 

A great  many  shotgun  accidents,  whether 
self-inflicted  or  inflicted  by  others,  are  the 
result  of  pure  downright  carelessness  as  al- 
ready evidenced  by  the  kind  of  fatalities 
which  occurred  this  year  while  hunting  small 
game;  to  wit,  pulling  loaded  shotguns  through 
a fence  by  the  barrels  with  safetys  off  no 
doubt;  or  an  even  worse  example  such  as 
tapping  a loose  stone  around  the  bed  of  a 
well  with  the  butt  of  a gun  that  was  loaded. 
And  it  seems  hardly  conceivable  that  105 
persons  could  be  injured,  4 fatally,  because 
hunters  did  not  see  the  victims  in  line  of  fire. 
Surely  with  all  the  brilliant  hunting  garments 
in  the  way  of  red  coats,  hats,  etc.,  and  they 
are  worn,  there  seems  no  logical  excuse  for 
this  type  of  mishap,  yet  it  does  prevail  and 
will  continue  to  increase  unless  hunters  curb 
their  over-enthusiasm  and  do  not  fire  hap- 
hazardly the  moment  a rabbit  jumps  or  a 
bird  flushes. 

Sometimes  the  victim  is  as  much  at  fault 
in  a way  vi  the  shooter,  lr'or  instance,  a hun- 
ter garbed  in  nothing  but  khaki  with  no 
other  distinguishing  markings  standing  in  a 
corn  field  upgrown  with  high  weeds,  or  thick 
brush,  is  apt  to  and  often  does  blend  so  com- 
pletely with  his  surroundings  that  unless  he 
moves  suddenly  one  would  not  know  he  was 


there,  even  though  one’s  eyesight  is  above 
average. 

However,  while  red  coats,  caps  and  other 
distinguishing  features  are  necessary  they  by 
no  means  insure  your  safety  as  you  will 
readily  note  when  you  read  that  of  the  in- 
jured persons,  both  fatal  and  non-fatal,  140 
wore  red  caps,  44  had  red  on  their  backs, 
and  140  wore  both  caps  and  red  on  their 
backs.  Only  138  out  of  the  462  persons  who 
were  injured  fatally  and  non-fatally  wore  no 
red  at  all,  but  any  one  of  these  could  easily 
have  been  the  victim  of  a cor~v  field  incident 
such  as  is  mentioned  above. 

If  you  will  check  the  report  under  the 
column  “Where  Accidents  Occurred”  you 
will  note  that  a total  of  52%.  or  28%  fatal 


and  24%  non-fatal,  occurred  in  fields  and  that 
65%,  or  a total  of  28%  fatal  and  37%  non- 
fatal  occurred  in  brush. 

One  could  go  on  indefinitely  attempting  to 
analyze  the  story  which  the  record  so  clearly 
portrays.  However,  when  all  is  said  and  done 
the  fact  remains  that  some  hunters  have  not 
yet  learned  the  rules  of  safety,  whether  those 
rules  mean  careful  handling  of  their  guns, 
their  position  in  the  field  while  hunting, 
wearing  red,  etc.  What  more  can  be  done  to 
make  them  more  safety  conscious  is  hard  to 
say  unless  laws  which  have  sharper  teeth 
than  the  present  ones  are  passed.  True,  there 
will  always  be  gunning  accidents  just  as 
there  will  always  be  automobile  accidents, 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 


1940  HUNTING  SEASON  ACCIDENTS  (FINAL  REPORT) 


No. 


Total  Accidents 

Self  inflicted 12 

Inflicted  by  others  31 

Ages  of  Victims 

Under  21  years  of  age  18 

21  years  of  age  and  over 24 

Age  unknown  1 

Ages  of  Persons  Inflicting  Injury 

Under  21  years  of  age  11 

21  years  of  age  and  over 13 

Age  unknown  7 

Kind  of  Game  Hunted 

Large  game  18 

Small  game  25 

Accidents  Occurred  Thru  Use  of 

Shotgun  26 

Rifle  17 

Revolver  

Causes  of  Accidents 

Gun  placed  in  dangerous  position. ...  10 

Ricochet  or  stray  bullet 7 

Did  not  see  victim  in  line  of  fire 4 

Hunter  slipped  & fell  (with  safety  off)  14 

Shot  in  mistake  for  game 6 

Loading  or  unloading  guns 1 

Firearms  exploded  (unsafe  firearms) . 1 

Where  Accidents  Occurred 

Fields  12 

Brush  12 

Open  woodland  12 

Dense  woodland  4 

Conveyance  

Camp  1 

Woods  road  2 

Public  highway 

Weather  Conditions 

Clear  28 

Rain  3 

Snow  5 

Fog 1 

Light  1 

Dusk  3 

Dark  2 

Red  Worn  By  Injured 

Red  cap  14 

Red  back  3 

Red  cap  and  back  12 

No  red  worn  14 


FATAL  NON-FATAL  TOTAL 


Percent 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

28% 

58 

14% 

70 

15% 

72% 

361 

86% 

392 

85% 

42% 

113 

27% 

131 

28% 

56% 

270 

64% 

294 

64% 

2% 

36 

9% 

37 

8% 

35% 

51 

14% 

62 

16% 

42% 

226 

63% 

239 

61% 

23% 

84 

23% 

91 

23% 

42% 

68 

16% 

86 

19% 

58% 

351 

84% 

376 

81% 

60% 

340 

81% 

366 

79% 

40% 

78 

183/4% 

95 

20  4/5% 

1 

y4% 

1 

1/5% 

23% 

62 

15% 

72 

16% 

16% 

189 

45% 

196 

42% 

10% 

101 

24% 

105 

23% 

33% 

25 

6% 

39 

8% 

14% 

20 

5% 

26 

6% 

2% 

8 

2% 

9 

2% 

2% 

14 

3% 

15 

3% 

28% 

100 

24% 

112 

24% 

28% 

153 

37% 

165 

36% 

28% 

63 

15% 

75 

16% 

9% 

68 

16% 

72 

15  2/3% 

2 

%% 

2 

1/3% 

2% 

5 

1% 

6 

1% 

5% 

21 

5% 

23 

5% 

— 

7 

1%% 

7 

2% 

65% 

274 

66% 

302 

65% 

7% 

65 

15% 

68 

15% 

12% 

21 

5% 

26 

sy4% 

2% 

12 

3% 

13 

3% 

2% 

22 

5% 

23 

5% 

7% 

19 

5% 

22 

4%% 

5% 

6 

1% 

8 

2% 

32%% 

126 

30% 

140 

3oy4% 

7% 

41 

10% 

44 

93/4% 

28% 

128 

31% 

140 

3oy4% 

32%% 

124 

29% 

138 

29%% 

SUMMARY  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  1940  SHOOTING  INJURIES 

Fatal 43  — 9%  Non-fatal 419  — 91%  Total  462  — 100% 

One  fatal  accident  for  every  15,783  licensees.  One  non-fatal  accident  for  every  1,620  licensees. 
Preliminary  reports  indicate  678,688  hunting  licenses  were  issued  in  1940. 


HUNTING  ACCIDENTS  FOR  PREVIOUS  TEN-YEAR  PERIOD 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

193.5 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Total 

Fatal  

59 

72 

54 

31 

28 

55 

23 

45 

50 

44 

461  (A) 

Non-fatal  .... 

291 

367 

275 

252 

254 

252 

159 

336 

438 

346 

2970  (B> 

(A)  Of  this  total  42%  were  self  inflicted  and  58%  inflicted  by  others. 

(B)  Of  this  total  22%  were  self  inflicted  and  78%  inflicted  by  others. 
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AGAIN? 


CYCLES 


• Photo  by  IT.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service 

Ruffed  grouse. 

FOR  nigh  on  to  twenty  years  I have  been  listening  to  this  talk 
about  cycles.  It  started  during  the  time  I was  being  exposed  to 
that  cure  known  as  education.  My  Dad,  realizing  what  a tough  time 
I would  have  competing  in  this  world  of  normal  humans,  even  with 
the  supposed  advantage  of  a sheepskin,  insisted;  my  professors, 
hating  to  acknowledge  defeat,  persisted.  The  result  was  that  I 
was  exposed,  by  scholarly  educators,  to  the  science  of  game  man- 
agement. It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  I first  became  aware 
of  the  mysteries  associated  with  cycles.  My  greatest  concern  was 
that  someone  was  going  to  solve  the  riddle  before  I could  escape 
from  the  embrace  of  my  Alma  Mater.  Scientists  were  close  to  the 
solution.  They  said  so.  In  fact,  some  scholars  were  even  then  ex- 
plaining the  phenomenon  to  the  satisfaction  of  almost  everyone.  It 
looked  hopeless  for  me.  I feared  that  there  would  be  no  more 
worlds  for  me  to  conquer  by  the  time  the  dean  was  convinced 
that  all  reasonable  efforts  had  been  exhausted  in  my  behalf. 

The  time  came  when  I was  free.  The  world  was  mine  for  the 
taking.  All  I had  to  do  was  get  a position  where  I could  show  these 
fellows  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  I got  a job,  and  my  not  too  dumb 
employer  immediately  sent  me  to  exile — out  in  the  middle  of  the 
deep  woods  six  miles  from  a decent  road,  twelve  miles  from  a 
village,  where  the  snow  was  feet  deep  in  winter  and  where  I had 
a helluva  swell  time. 

Luck  was  with  me,  there  was  no  finer  place  in  New  England  to 
study  ruffed  grouse,  and  that  species  is  notably  cyclic.  I read,  I 
listened  at  home  and  abroad,  I talked  with  all  who  would  talk 
about  partridge  (ruffed  grouse),  and  in  New  England  everybody 


talks  partridge,  even  the  preachers.  I watched  the  birds,  their 
habits,  and  their  luck.  Along  about  1930  or  '31  my  boss  let  me  out 
of  the  brush,  sent  me  to  the  citv  of  New  York,  to  attend  an  inter- 
national conference  of  the  conservationists,  scientists,  game  breeders 
and  guys  like  myself.  I listened  to  many  learned  dissertations. 
The  subject  of  cycles  was  hot.  We  listened  to  a most  scholarly  and 
sincere  lover  of  nature  explain  to  us  in  great  detail  how  cycles  in 
ruffed  grouse  progressed  across  this  great  continent  from  east  to 
west.  Two  papers  later  (that’s  about  35  yawns  to  you)  a just-as- 
earnest  and  learned  indiviuual  proved  in  all  seriousness  that  cycles 
in  ruffed  grouse  progressed  from  west  to  east.  About  that  time  I 
began  to  suspect  that  maybe  the  bumps  on  a toad  weren't  warts, 
and  with  one  more  drink,  I decided  to  go  back  to  the  woods  and 
take  another  look. 

As  the  years  have  rolled  by  I find  that  I know  less  and  less  about 
birds, — game, — cycles, — in  fact  everything.  But  in  recent  vears  an 
hypothesis  has  been  bothering  me.  I don’t  think  I originated  it;  it 
is  probably  the  ideas  of  a lot  of  fellows.  But  the  subject  of  cycles 
has  died  down  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  some  of  us  are 
getting  lonesome.  An  hypothesis  (if  you  don’t  already  know)  is 
an  idea  that  you  most  likely  can’t  prove  but  that  the  other  fellow 
has  a tough  time  disproving.  This  hypothesis  of  ours  has  the  virtue 
of  being  simple  and  understandable,  and  this  may  be  a disadvant- 
age. Anyway  we  fellows  from  the  back  woods  would  sure  enjoy 
seeing  these  scientific  boys  chew  on  the  idea.  That  is,  of  course, 
unless  they  are  already  satisfied  that  the  matter  is  settled  to  their 
own  satisfaction.  Our  only  request  is  that  if  they  write  to  us  about 
this  that  the  please  couch  their  verbage  in  the  simple  terms  of  us 
poor  folk.  We  want  to  know  whether  they  are  for  or  against  us. 

Now  to  get  back  to  this  matter  of  cycles.  I am  going  to  talk  about 
grouse;  there  are  lots  of  other  animals  like  the  lemming  that  are 
subject  to  cycles  and  if  this  hyrothesis  is  true  in  principle  it  ought 
to  apply  to  rabbits,  mice,  or  any  other  of  God’s  creatures  subject 
to  periodic  fluctations  in  population  densities.  (That  ought  to  con- 
vince the  educated  ones  that  we  can  use  words  in  funny  combina- 
tions too). 

As  some  of  us  watched  the  birds  year  after  year  we  began  to 
agree  on  certain  simple  facts.  The  old  timers,  the  woodsmen,  and  the 
farmers  told  us  many  things  about  the  habits  of  grouse.  Our  obser- 
vations seemed  to  verify  some  of  the  things  they  said.  Probably  the 
most  important  of  these  was  that  partridge  (grouse)  lived  fast,  that 
a three  or  four  year  old  bird  in  the  wild  was  rightfully  called  a 
patriarch. 


Young  grouse  just  hatched. 
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By  Paul  J.  Miller 

★ 

Now,  technically,  we  run  into  difficulties  here,  for,  so  far  as  I 
know  no  one  can  tell  the  exact  age  of  a grouse  after  it  has  reached 
maturity  by  looking  at  it.  We  haven’t  had  banding  returns  on 
enough  birds  like  the  grouse  to  prove  much  of  anything  about  the 
relative  proportions  of  age  classes.  But,  by  repeated  and  frequent 
observations  on  a relatively  small  area  you  get  so  you  know,  or 
think  you  know,  every  bird  and  his  brother  intimately.  This 
intimacy  with  wild  grouse  is  possible,  principally  because  of  their 
somewhat  sedentary  habits.  I think  all  of  us  will  agree  that  ruffed 
grouse  seldom  move  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  a central 
point,  depending  on  cover  and  food. 

Observations  over  a wide  range  by  a number  of  independent 
observers  (some  of  them  good  ones)  seem  to  bear  out  the  conten- 
tion that  grouse  in  the  wild  don’t  live  long.  The  expression  of 
ihe  old  timers  that  partridge  live  fast  is  a good  one,  because  their 
deaths  are  apparently,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  violent  ones. 
They  meet  accidental  deaths  by  flying  head-on  into  trees  and  other 
obstructions.  Oh,  I know  hunters  won’t  believe  it  until  they  see  it, 
but  how  else  can  we  explain  broken  necks  out  of  season  and  on 
bare  ground.  They  also  break  their  foolish  heads  by  trying  to  dive 
into  snow  banks  which  are  coated  with  a half-inch  of  sleet.  The 
same  sleet  storm  may  have  trapped  and  suffocated  a lot  of  birds 
that  were  snugly  bedded  down  in  the  snow  ahead  of  the  storm. 
Tramp  the  woods  day  after  day  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring, 
particularly  in  the  Northern  States,  and  you  will  see  these  evidences 
■ of  the  rough  and  ready  life  of  our  king  of  game  birds,  the  ruffed 
grouse.  These  are  not  the  only  hazzards.  Predators  naturally  take 
some.  The  importance  of  predation  is  entirely  dependent  upon  local 
circumstances.  The  young  birds  from  the  time  they  hatch  until 
they  reach  maturity  are  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
undoubtedly  to  a far  greaer  extent  than  their  parents.  Studies  that 
have  been  made  on  infant  survival  and  mortality  of  young  grouse 
^and  believe  me  these  studies  are  just  as  difficult  to  make  as  the 
results  are  important)  indicate  that  infant  mortality  is  terrific.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  not  more  than  a third  of  the  birds  hatched 
reach  the  winter  months  even  in  a normal  year. 

Ornithologists  have  arrived  at  similar  conclusions  in  regard  to 
non-game  species  and  we  shouldn’t  believe  it  unnatural  or  accuse 
the  game  departments  of  mismanagement  when  we  find  the  same 
thing  occurring  to  our  favorite  game  bird.  That’s  just  the  way 
things  are  in  nature  and  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  we  can 
do  about  it,  unless  we  domesticate  the  bird  and  eliminate  the 


Photo  by  U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service 
Nest  and  eggs  of  ruffed  grouse. 


Photo  by  U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service 
Ruffed  grouse  family  in  early  summer. 


hazzards  of  the  wild.  In  this  case  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grouse  say,  “No 
thank  you,  we’ll  take  it  our  own  way.” 

If  we  draw  a graph  line  of  grouse  survival,  the  first  year’s  curve 
looks  like  the  take-off  dive  on  a roller  coaster.  The  only  difference 
is  that  there  is  no  up-curve  in  +he  population  until  the  eggs  begin 
to  hatch  next  spring.  Now  let’s  assume  that  next  spring  we  have 
rains,  sleet,  floods,  hurricanes,  drought,  or  any  of  the  unpleasant 
things  that  the  weatherman  can  dish  out,  and  that  these  catch  the 
birds  at  nesting  time,  destroying,  as  they  sometimes  do,  a high  per- 
centage of  the  nests.  Ruffed  grouse,  like  a lot  of  other  birds,  ex- 
perience poor  results  on  second  nesting  attempts.  The  end  result 
may  be  very  few  birds  in  the  covers  that  fall.  If  the  nesting  season 
is  poor  two  years  in  a row,  there  just  aren’t  any  birds.  Similar  catas- 
trophies  can  decimate  the  bird  population  during  the  growing  sea- 
son. If  these  are  true  assumptions,  they  explain  the  reason  why  we 
sometimes  find  an  abundance  of  birds  in  one  cover,  while  in  just 
as  good  territory  twenty  miles  away  on  the  other  side  of  a moun- 
tain range,  we  find  a decided  scarcity,  or  low  in  the  cycle. 

Hold  it  boys!  I know  you  are  going  to  say  “How  about  this  seven 
year  thing  you  told  us  about?”  Have  you  asked  any  of  the  boys 
who  have  been  forecasting  grouse  abundance  on  the  basis  of  a 
'•even-year  rotation,  how  they  have  been  doing  as  prognosticators 
and  clairvoyants?  From  what  I have  been  told  they  haven’t  had 
much  luck.  Then  again,  haven’t  you  read  about  weather  cycles? 
I heard  recently  that  the  name  has  been  changed  from  Dust  Bowl 
to  Mud  Bowl  throughout  a considerable  portion  of  the  West. 

I don’t  know;  I'm  just  asking.  But  maybe,  just  maybe,  under- 
stand, this  cycle  thing  is  a combination  of  ordinary  circumstances, 
not  necessarily  disease  or  the  direct  result  of  sun  spots.  Anyway, 
it’s  been  awful  nice  talking  about  cycles  again. 
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Pe  nnsylvania’s 


1940  Game  Harvest 


Photo  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake 

Over  700,000  deer  of  both  sexes  have  been  killed  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  ten  years. 


THE  nimrods  of  the  Keystone  State  have 
been  most  fortunate,  indeed.  As  is  to 
be  expected,  all  of  them  manifest  a keen 
interest  in  Pennsylvania’s  annual  game  har- 
vest, which  runs  into  amazing  totals. 

Under  the  present  system  of  tabulating 
the  Game-Kill  Reports  filed  by  the  hunters, 
and  the  Commission’s  tolerant  endeavor  to 
have  the  greatest  possible  number  of  them 
file  their  reports,  it  is  most  difficult  to  pub- 
lish the  final  report  until  the  following 
October.  However,  the  Commission  has  been 
publishing  a preliminary  compilation  based 
on  the  kill  as  reported  by  those  who  volun- 
tarily file  their  reports  as  required  by  law 
without  the  necessity  of  mailing  them  special 
reminder  notices. 

In  May  1941,  after  completing  the  tabula- 
tion of  the  first  batch  of  the  1940  reports 
submitted  by  609,778,  or  90%,  of  the  licensed 
hunters,  the  Commission  in  a news  release 
gave  a preliminary  report  on  the  1940  game 
harvest.  The  final  report  as  published  in 
this  article  is  based  on  the  game  kill  as 
tabulated  from  reports  filed  by  931/2%  of 
the  678,688  licensed  hunters.  The  percentage 
of  hunters  who  filed  their  reports  was  boosted 
to  98%%  through  the  educational  approach 
explained  later  in  this  article. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  official  com- 
pilations have  been  based  on  complete  tabula- 
tion of  reports  since  1937,  the  readers  of  the 
Game  News  will  be  interested  in  the  kill  by 
years  during  the  four-year  period,  also  the 
average  annual  kill  during  said  period.  The 
statistical  table  which  accompanies  this  ar- 
ticle sets  forth  these  interesting  figures. 
Against  the  average  annual  kill  for  the  1937- 
1940  period,  we  have  included  the  compara- 
tive kill  during  the  previous  four-year  period 


(1933-1936).  During  the  1937-1940  period  the 
average  annual  kill  numbered  5,928,478  birds 
and  mammals,  whereas  for  the  previous 
period  the  annual  average  was  only  3,627,340 
pieces  of  game.  During  1937-1940  the  average 
annual  weight  of  the  game  harvest  was  10,335 
tons  as  against  4,682  tons  annually  for  the 
previous  four  years.  Three  main  reasons  may 
be  advanced  for  the  noticeable  increase:  (a) 
during  the  first  period  the  kill  was  based 
entirely  on  field  estimates,  which  we  have 
since  discovered  always  ran  from  20%  to  40% 
below  the  tabulated  kill  on  many  species, 
whereas  for  the  past  four  seasons  the  kill  is 
based  on  complete  tabulation  of  the  individ- 
ual reports;  (b)  the  severity  of  the  1935-36 
winter  resulted  in  an  abnormal  decrease  in 
the  kill  during  the  short  season  allowed  in 
1936;  and  (c)  the  improvements  in  the  Com- 
mission’s program,  the  more  intensive  co- 
operation of  landowners  and  sportsmen,  and 
favorable  weather  conditions  have  combined 
to  assure  more  game  for  the  hunters. 

Results  Justify  Cost 

It  is  not  unusual  for  sportsmen  to  ask,  “Is 
the  Commission  justified  in  spending  from 
$14,000  to  $15,000  annually  to  tabulate  the 
reports?”  This  is  a good  question  and  we 
are  glad  for  the  opportunity  to  answer  it. 
In  the  first  place,  many  sportsmen  are  labor- 
ing under  a false  impression,  namely,  that  the 
only  benefit  the  Commission  derives  from 
the  expenditure  is  a tabulation  of  the  game 
harvest.  Even  if  this  were  true,  the  expen- 
diture which  runs  from  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  to  one  cent  per  dollar  of  departmental 
expenditures,  would  be  more  than  justified 
since  it  gives  the  Commission  factual  infor- 
mation on  which  to  base  its  long-term  pro- 
grams. If  the  Commission  had  complete  tabu- 


lated figures  on  the  annual  kill  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  as  we  have  for  four  years, 
it  could  more  quickly  put  its  fingers  on  the 
weak  spots,  and  with  more  assurance  plan 
its  future  course.  Annual  inventories  are 
essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  any 
enterprise. 

But  there  have  been  other  very  pronounced 
benefits.  For  example,  after  four  years  we 
find  our  lists  of  licenses  issued  are  compara- 
tively free  of  cheating.  It  is  a rare  thing  now 
to  apprehend  a non-resident  with  a resident 
license,  or  an  alien  with  a license  to  which 
he  is  not  entitled,  and  the  practice  of  giving 
false  addresses  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
license  tag  and  avoid  apprehension  has  almost 
disappeared.  The  records  during  the  past 
four  years  definitely  substantiate  these  facts. 
The  first  year  (1937)  the  reports  were  tabu- 
lated, 8,234  of  the  special  reminder  notices 
were  returned  as  “Undeliverable”;  4,300  in 
1938;  2,235  in  1939;  and  2,652  in  1940.  Begin- 
ning in  1938  the  hunters  who  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  special  notices  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  settle  direct  with  the  Com- 
mission. During  that  year  931  of  our  letters 
offering  such  settlement  were  returned  as 
“Undeliverable”,  in  1939  there  were  738;  and 
795  in  1940. 

To  keep  the  records  free  of  cheaters  and 
to  administer  the  law  relative  to  these  re- 
ports our  field  officers  are  called  upon  to 
investigate  the  delinquent  hunters,  those  who 
fail  to  respond  to  either  the  special  notice 
or  the  letter  offering  a simple  and  convenient 
method  of  settlement.  Generally  speaking, 
our  officers  now  experience  far  less  trouble 
in  finding  the  persons  at  the  addresses  shown 
on  the  applications  and  recorded  on  the 
licenses  than  was  true  when  the  Commission 
started  to  tabulate  the  Game-Kill  Reports. 
This  saves  the  sportsmen  a lot  of  travel  ex- 
pense money. 

A study  of  the  non-resident  license  sales 
prior  to  and  during  the  years  the  reports 
have  been  tabulated  reveals  some  interesting 
facts  which  speak  for  themselves,  as  follows: 


Photo  by  Merle  Clark  Studio 

Wayne  Reiser  of  Tionesta  with  prize  trophy  secured 
in  Hickory  Township,  Forest  County,  December  1, 
1940.  Trophy  was  won  in  the  Clearfield  Taxidermy 
Company’s  Trophy  Contest.  Beam  spread  14  in.; 
spread  between  points  19%  in.;  long:  point  SVz  in. 
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Photo  by  C.  Gordon  Krieble 

Of  the  nearly  700,000  sportsmen  who  go  afield  annually  fully  90%  of  them  hunt  small  game. 


1940 


No.  of  Hunters 

Kind  of 

Number  Separate 

Average  Number  of 

Reporting 

Percent 

Game  Hunted 

Days  Hunted 

Days  Per  Hunter 

29,006 

7.6 

Big  Game  Only 

86,343 

2.9 

118,449 

31.0 

Small  Game  Only 

667,379 

5.6 

234,714 

61.4 

Both  Small  and 
Big  Game* 

2,290,721 

9.7 

382,169 

100% 

3,044,443 

8.0 

(*Small  gam( 

5—1,537,172  days— 6.5) 

(Big  game  — 

753,459  days  — 3.2) 

1939 

No.  of  Hunters 

Kind  of 

Number  Separate 

Average  Number  of 

Reporting 

Percent 

Game  Hunted 

Days  Hunted 

Days  Per  Hunter 

25,607 

6.7 

Big  Game  Only 

94,771 

3.7 

145,178 

38.0 

Small  Game  Only 

844,479 

5.8 

211,729 

55.3 

Both  Small  and 
Big  Game* 

2,226,613 

10.5 

382,514 

100% 

3,165,863 

8.3 

(*Small  game — 1,432,752 — 6.8) 
(Big  game  — 793,861  — 3.7) 


Prior  to  Annual  Check-Up 


1933  4,966 

1934  6,024 

1935  8,460 

1936  . . 7,124 


Total  26,574 

Years  Reports  Have  Been  Tabulated 

1937  8,357 

1938  7,584 

1939  9,047 

1940  12,728 


Total  37,716 


Undoubtedly  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
sale  of  non-resident  licenses  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  fact  that  the  out-of-state  hun- 
ters hesitate  to  attempt  the  use  of  a resident 
license  because  they  know  such  irregularities 
will  be  revealed  in  the  tabulation  of  the 
Game-Kill  Reports. 

The  facts  above  set  forth  prove  that  the 
expenditure  of  from  $14,000  to  $15,000  an- 
nually produces  results  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  the  mere  tabulation  of  the 
Game-Kill  Reports. 

I , 

Number  of  Days  Hunted 

Prior  to  1939  no  authentic  information  was 
available  concerning  the  number  of  days  the 
average  man  hunts,  or  how  he  divides  his 
time  between  small  game  and  big  game  hunt- 
ing. 

This  most  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
mation, readily  obtained  at  the  time  the 
game- kill  is  tabulated,  has  now  been  recorded 
for  two  years — 1939  and  1940.  Out  of  the 
668,993  hunters  who  filed  reports  for  the  1940 
season,  there  were  382,169  (57%)  who  sup- 
plied information  on  the  number  of  days 
hunted,  which  compares  to  382,514  (58%)  of 
the  661,314  hunters  who  furnished  comparable 
information  for  1939.  The  tabulation  of  this 
information  being  so  recent,  the  results  of 
the  1940  tabulation  and  the  year  1939  are 
both  given  opposite: 

It  is  most  interesting  to  compare  the  re- 
sults of  this  tabulation  for  the  two  years 
under  review.  In  1940  there  were  29,006 
hunters,  or  7.6%  of  those  giving  this  informa- 
tion, who  reported  that  only  big  game  was 
hunted,  while  in  1939  there  were  25,607,  or 
6.7%  of  those  reporting  the  number  of  days 
hunted,  who  hunted  big  game  only.  During 
1940  there  were  118,449,  or  31%  of  those 
so  reporting,  who  hunted  small  game  only, 
whereas  m 1939  there  were  145,178,  or  38% 
of  those  reporting,  who  hunted  small  game 
only. 

The  most  striking  figures  are  found  in  the 
number  of  those  who  hunted  both  small  and 
big  game.  In  1940  there  were  234,714,  or  61.4% 
of  those  reporting,  who  hunted  both  small 
and  big  game,  as  compared  to  211,729,  or 
55.3%,  who  hunted  both  small  and  big  game 
in  1939.  During  1940  the  fraternity  of  small 
game  hunters  exclusively  decreased  7%  over 
the  1939  period,  whereas  there  were  6%  more 
combination  hunters  (small  and  big  game)  in 
1940  than  in  1939.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent 


the  statewide  open  season  for  the  killing 
of  both  sexes  of  deer  during  1940  took  over 
40,000  hunters  out  of  the  classification  “small 
game  only”  and  placed  them  in  the  classifica- 
tion “both  small  and  big  game”. 

The  reader  must  remember  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  days  hunted  per  man  and  how 
he  divided  his  time  is  not  based  on  the 
entire  678,688  licensed  hunters  during  1940, 
but  only  on  382,169,  or  57%,  of  the  licensees. 
However,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  per- 
centages given  will  hold  true  for  the  entire 
army  of  hunters. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  by  adding  the 
29,006  “big  game  only”  hunters  to  the  234,714 
“both  small  and  big  game”  hunters  (1940)  we 
get  a figure  of  263,720,  or  69%  of  the  382,169 
hunters  who  supplied  the  information  on  the 
number  of  days  hunted,  who  hunted  big 
game. 


It  is  evident  that  the  61.4%  of  the  1940 
hunters  who  hunted  both  small  and  big  game 
include  those  who  have  more  time  to  devote 
to  hunting.  It  is  interesting  also  to  observe 
that  this  group  of  hunters  spent  an  average 
of  almost  one  day  more  per  man  hunting 
small  game  than  did  those  who  hunted  small 
game  only,  while  those  same  hunters  (the 
61.4%  group)  spent  an  average  of  three-tenths 
of  one  day  more  per  man  hunting  big  game 
than  did  those  who  specialized  on  big  game 
only. 

The  382.169  hunters  (1940)  who  gave  us  this 
information  enjoyed  a total  of  3,044,443  man- 
days  (382,514  hunters  in  1939  reported  3,- 
165,863  days).  If  this  same  average  held  true 
for  the  entire  678.688  licensed  hunters  in  1940, 
the  license  holders  in  Pennsylvania  last  year 
devoted  a total  of  5,419,504  separate  man- 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Sportsmen 


Photo  by  the  Editor 

Federation  and  Commission  officials  talk  things  over  during  recess. 


SPLENDID  fellowship,  fine  sportsmanship 
and  whole-hearted  cooperation  marked 
the  second  gathering  in  1941  of  Federation 
and  Game  Officials  at  the  Commission’s 
Training  School,  on  Sunday,  October  12. 

Last  May  a meeting  was  held  at  President 
Leffler’s  summer  camp  “Pineland”  at  New 
Florence,  Westmoreland  County.  The  Train- 
ing School  was  selected  for  the  fall  meeting 
place  because  it  gave  all  present  an  opportun- 
ity to  see  the  setup  (even  though  most  of 
the  student  body  was  on  a field  trip),  to  go 
through  the  various  buildings  including  the 
recently  constructed  combination  dormitory 
and  classroom,  and  to  wander  about  the 
spacious  grounds. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  convened 
at  10:30  a m.,  M.  C.  Merritts,  President  of 
the  Federation,  turned  the  morning  session 
over  to  Mr.  Leffler.  Prior  to  his  opening 
remarks  and  subsequent  address  Mr.  Leffler 
paid  a very  high  compliment  to  Mr.  G.  I. 
Phillips  of  Alexandria,  former  member  of 
the  Commission,  who  attended  the  meeting 
on  his  own  time,  proof  of  the  splendid  type 
of  sportsmanship  he  has  always  displayed 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  few  introductory 
remarks  Mr.  Leffler  delivered  a prepared 
address,  which  is  hereinafter  presented  in 
full. 

Address  of  President  Leffler 

It  is  indeed  a high  privilege  to  welcome 
the  representatives  of  the  organized  sports- 
men of  Pennsylvania  to  meet  with  us  on  this 
occasion  to  discuss  matters  of  common  in- 
terest, to  enjoy  this  glorious  panorama  of 
Natures  autumn  artistry,  and  to  give  many 
of  you  your  first  opportunity  to  inspect  the 


Game  Commission’s  Training  School,  until 
recently  the  only  vocational  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

We  are  confident  this  will  be  a memorable 
meeting  for  all  of  us,  and  that  on  this  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America,  we  who 
are  so  vitally  concerned  about  the  wildlife  and 
other  natural  resources  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth shall  “discover”  means  through 
which  our  mutual  problems  may  be  better 
understood  and  more  intelligently  handled. 
It  is  the  Game  Commission’s  sincere  hope 
this  conference  will  be  so  productive  of 
obvious  benefit  to  all  concerned  that  you  will 
each  want  to  join  with  us  in  a similar  meet- 
ing annually,  probably  twice  a year. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  next  month  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  will  com- 
plete its  forty-fifth  year  of  operation;  and 
by  an  unusual  coincidence  exactly  forty-five 
men  have  served  as  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission to  date. 

Our  Commissioners  have  always  served 
without  compensation  of  any  sort  and  I sin- 
cerely hope  the  time  will  never  come  when 
they  are  paid  for  their  services.  So  far,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  they  have  been  men 
whose  services  could  not  have  been  hired; 
they  were  not  looking  for  jobs,  but  gladly 
gave  their  time,  and  considerable  of  their 
own  money,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
you  representatives  of  organized  groups  here 
today  serve  the  sportsmen.  Our  only  com- 
pensation is  the  satisfaction  of  rendering  an 
important  public  service,  meeting  fine  fel- 
lows like  you,  and  at  times  taking  a lot  of 
miserable  grief  from  sources  who  do  not 
understand  our  side  of  problems  which  con- 
front us. 


The  Game  Commission  is  one  of  the  State’s 
independent  administrative  agencies,  a part 
of  the  State  administration,  yet  self-sustain- 
ing. No  tax  money  is  spent  for  Game  Ad- 
ministration. We  develop  and  govern  de- 
partmenal  policies  and  do  all  the  hiring  and 
firing;  our  staff  handles  all  the  administra- 
tive functions.  We  as  Commissioners  give 
orders  to  only  one  man;  we  have  learned 
from  bitter  experience  that  any  other  plan 
means  chaos. 

In  the  development  of  our  program,  we 
have  always  endeavored  to  plan  for  the  long 
pull,  to  look  far  ahead.  We  have  made  our 
share  of  errors,  but  in  the  main  the  Commis- 
sion probably  has  made  even  less  mistakes 
than  does  the  average  successful  business  or 
professional  man.  Strange  to  say,  scarcely 
one  of  our  successful  projects  of  today  met 
with  popular  approval  when  first  launched. 
But  when  they  proved  to  be  a success  there 
were  always  plenty  of  fellows  ready  to  claim 
credit  for  hatching  the  ideas. 

We  are  all  proud  of  the  fact  that  today 
Pennsylvania  is  the  recognized  leader  in 
game  administration  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  fact  that  our  hunters  have 
considerably  more  than  doubled  in  number 
since  1913  speaks  for  itself.  And  the  further 
fact  that  the  total  annual  bag  of  game  far 
exceeds  that  of  twenty  and  more  years  ago 
is  nothing  short  of  astonishing,  to  say  the 
least. 

Among  the  activities  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  which  in  my  opinion 
should  be  listed  as  chiefly  responsible  for  our 
success  are: 

1.  An  impartial,  non-political  approach 
to  all  wildlife  and  administrative  prob- 
lems from  the  very  beginning — a tradi- 
tion which  at  once  set  Pennsylvania  apart 
from  all  the  rest — and  adherence  to  a 
predetermined  course  of  action  over  a 
long  term  of  years.  The  early  Commis- 
sioners were  criticised  for  their  attitude, 
but  they  stood  their  ground.  That  they 
were  right  is  now  recognized  by  all. 

2.  An  efficiently  administered  refuge 
system,  surrounded  by  public  hunting 
grounds,  now  universally  recognized  as 
one  of  the  “key  logs”  in  our  successful 
wildlife  program.  Yet  when  this  plan 
was  launched  in  1905,  it  was  bitterly 
assailed  as  an  effort  to  use  public  funds 
to  develop  choice  private  hunting  grounds 
“for  Members  of  the  Commission  and 
their  friends”.  Had  those  who  so  grossly 
misjudged  the  high  ideals  of  the  Com- 
missioners taken  the  trouble  to  investi- 
gate for  themselves,  or  had  they  been 
generous  enough  to  give  them  credit  for 
attempting  to  do  a real  public  service, 
they  would  not  have  been  so  foolish  in 
their  criticisms. 

3.  The  Resident  Hunter’s  License  Law, 
passed  in  1913,  for  the  sponsorship  of 
which  Members  of  the  Commission  were 
excoriated  and  condemned  from  one  end 
of  the  State  to  the  other.  Today  we  all 
recognize  that  this  law  has  been  the  real 
keystone  in  our  program,  and  no  one  ob- 
jects to  the  fee  even  though  it  is  twice 
what  it  was  in  1913. 
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New  combination  dormitory  and  classroom  recently  completed. 
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4.  The  purchase  of  more  than  673,000 
acres  of  State  Game  Lands,  with  45,000 
acres  more  under  contract,  to  assure  a 
place  where  sportsmen  may  hunt  with- 
out bumping  into  trespass  notices.  No 
State  in  the  Union  has  acquired  such  an 
excellent  acreage  of  lands  and  waters  for 
public  hunting  grounds  and  refuges,  yet 
originally  there  were  those  who  frankly 
expressed  doubt  whether  such  a wide- 
spread program  could  be  handled  with- 
out irregularities  creeping  in.  An  un- 
blemished record  during  the  past  21  years 
speaks  for  itself. 

With  the  lands  under  lease,  the  Game 
Commission  of  Pennsylvania  now  has 
under  its  control  for  public  use  more 
than  1,000,000  acres.  This,  added  to  the 

1.600.000  acres  of  State  Forests  and  the 

432.000  acres  of  National  Forests,  provides 
a vast  domain  of  more  than  3,000,000  acres 
for  public  recreation  and  enjoyment — 
almost  one-ninth  of  the  land  area  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

And  right  here  let  me  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fishermen  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  Game  Commission’s  land  purchases 
they  have  not  been  overlooked,  even 
though  the  fishing  license  fees  contribute 
nothing  to  the  Game  Fund.  We  have 
always  given  lands  with  good  fishing 
waters  preference  over  those  without 
them;  well  watered  lands  are  also  better 
for  game  purposes.  Our  State  Game 
Lands  provide  hundreds  of  miles  of  ex- 
cellent fishing,  both  streams  and  some 
lakes,  and  in  our  current  purchase  and 
management  operations  we  always  try  to 
reserve  the  timber  for  at  least  100  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  streams. 

5.  The  development  of  a Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Program,  now  embracing 

150.000  acres,  to  bring  the  benefits  of  our 
refuge  and  public  hunting  grounds  sys- 
tem into  the  farming  regions  close  to 
large  centers  of  population.  This  pro- 
gram, still  in  the  experimental  stage,  has 
already  proved  so  popular  that  we  could 
easily  expand  it  to  1,000,000  acres  or 
more  if  funds  were  available.  It  has 
definitely  demonstrated  the  effectiveness 
of  very  small  refuges  for  farm-game 
species,  as  the  one  thousand  refuge  emits 
on  these  lands  average  less  than  eight 
(8)  acres  each. 

6.  Regulatory  authority  to  alter  seasons 
and  bag  limits  quickly  as  changing  con- 
ditions demand  has  now  been  accepted 
by  all  fair-minded  sportsmen.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  wildlife  programs, 
Pennsylvania  was  a pioneer,  and  today 
most  of  the  progressive  game  states  have 
adopted  the  same  method  of  regulating 
their  wildlife  seasons. 

7.  In  the  development  of  the  best  field 
administrative  staff  in  the  United  States 
we  also  pioneered.  Our  men  have  been 
selected  by  competitive  examination  since 
1924  and  are  carefully  schooled  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission  before  being  assigned 
to  duty.  When  the  examination  plan  was 
adpoted,  loud  squawks  emanated  from 
certain  quarters.  Some  also  objected  to 
this  Training  School,  because  they  did 
not  understand  the  necessity  for  it,  but 
now  we  hear  no  complaints  on  that  score. 
Trained,  properly  compensated,  personnel 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  func- 


tion efficiently;  and  in  1936,  when  the 
Training  School  was  first  utilized  to  de- 
velop new  field  personnel,  an  annual  in- 
crement plan  for  the  field  force  was  also 
put  into  operation. 

Recently  the  working  districts  for  the 
officers  in  charge  of  field  administrative 
functions  were  revamped  and  equalized, 
without  regard  to  county  lines,  in  the 
interest  of  better  operating  efficiency  and 
economy.  This  recent  step,  like  others, 
was  not  understood  at  first,  but  in  time 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  our  sports- 
men will  ask:  “Why  was  it  not  done 

much  sooner?” 

8.  A streamlined  system  of  administra- 
tion became  effective  on  January  1,  1939, 
under  which  the  operating  functions 
were  completely  reorganized  and  decen- 
tralized. Administrative  responsibilities 
were  more  clearly  defined  and  former 
confusion  and  overlapping  were  elimin- 
ated. While  there  may  still  be  a few 
kinks  to  adjust,  the  present  organization 
is  functioning  so  much  better  that  there 
is  no  question  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
reorganization  plan.  Under  it  we  are 
definitely  giving  the  sportsmen  more 
service  for  the  dollars  spent. 

And  so  I might  mention  numerous  other 
items,  food  and  cover  development,  cutting 
and  thinning  operations,  research,  etc.,  but 
you  will  presently  hear  from  the  various  staff 
heads  about  the  current  problems  with  which 
we  are  grappling.  You  will  then  have  an 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  or  to  express 
such  views  as  may  be  desirable  to  bring  about 
a more  thorough  understanding.  We  are 
especially  anxious  to  get  the  frank  opinions 
of  this  representative  group  concerning  our 
present  undertakings,  and  we  want  your  sug- 
gestions lor  improving  the  program.  We  must 
continue  to  plan  far  into  the  future.  Right 
here  I might  say  that  at  no  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
have  we  kept  the  sportsmen  so  fully  informed 
concerning  our  programs  and  activities  as 


during  the  past  few  years.  However,  we  can- 
not interview  each  prominent  sportsman  in 
advance  every  time  we  propose  a new  minor 
program,  and  that’s  why  conferences  such 
as  this  are  highly  important. 

In  approaching  their  wide  range  of  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  constantly  kept  in  mind  the  fact 
that  they  are  serving  the  entire  Common- 
wealth, not  merely  the  region  from  which 
they  come.  We  have  especially  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  to  confer  from  time  to  time 
with  you  leaders  of  the  organized  sports- 
men, of  which  we  have  more  than  1.000 
separate  groups.  However,  as  a Commis- 
sion we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
owe  the  same  responsibilities  to  all  of  the 

675,000  licensed  stockholders,  and  also  to  the 
general  public. 

Constructive  criticism  and  suggestions  are 
always  welcomed  by  the  Commission.  In  fact, 
we  want  them,  but  we  cannot  permit  to  go 
unnoticed  recent  foolish  inferences  that  the 
Game  Commission  is  allowing  leaders  of 
sportsmen’s  clubs  to  dictate  its  policies. 
Neither  can  we  ignore  studied  attempts  of  a 
very  few  individuals,  whether  operating 
under  the  guise  of  representing  organized 
groups  or  not,  to  impugn  the  motives  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  or  to  injure  and  de- 
stroy their  work  for  purely  selfish  purposes. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years  there  have  been  efforts  on  the 
part  of  a few  to  poison  the  minds  of  sports- 
men and  others  against  the  Commission. 
These  conditions  have  made  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  disheartening  to  Members  of  the 
Commission  and  its  staff,  and  have  taken 
much  valuable  time  and  energy  in  defending 
themselves  that  could  have  been  much  better 
applied  to  the  advancement  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s program. 

Fortunately,  however,  these  persons  have 
been  decidedly  in  the  minority,  and  we  feel 
that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  our  mutual 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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A Hedgerow  that  took  Possession  of  an  Ancient  Snake  Fence  on  Sky  Hill. 

SKY  HILL 


(tTJTTE’RE  nearly  there,”  hoarsely  whis- 
VV  pered  my  companion  as  he  slipped 
through  the  swelter  of  small  tree  trunks, 
miscellaneous  shrubs  and  wild  grape  vines. 


This  hole  cut  by  a farmer  in  a hollow  Gum  provides 
a home  for  a family  of  Flying  Squirrels. 


“Take  it  easy  and  be  careful,”  I cautioned. 
1 had  no  desire  now  to  see  our  painstaking 
stalk  go  for  naught.  We  had  consumed  the 
better  part  of  an  hour  getting  to  where  we 
were,  and  now  our  objective  was  a little 
more  than  fifty  yards  ahead;  its  lofty  crown 
majestically  surmounting  the  lesser  growths 
about  it. 

The  noise  was  deafening,  but  we  exercised 
the  utmost  caution.  It  was  a foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  jig  would  be  up  if  either  of 
us  made  but  one  false  move. 

Late  that  afternoon  Owen  and  I upon 
reaching  the  top  of  Sky  Hill  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  excited  calls  and  tactics  of  a 
sizable  flock  of  crows.  Action  centered  about 
the  crown  of  an  immense  oak,  the  glasses 
showing  the  birds  flying  in  and  out  and  about 
the  dense  top. 

‘Must  be  an  owl,”  I pointed  out. 

“Let’s  find  out,”  my  companion  suggested. 
“It’s  a natural  set-up  for  a stalk,”  he  ob- 
served. 

And  it  was,  a glance  showed  that.  The 
oak  was  in  the  middle  of  a field,  but  trailing 
from  the  roadside  where  we  stood  was  a 
dense  hedgerow.  It  straggled  on  across  to 
within  a couple  hundred  feet  of  the  tree. 
However,  there  was  cover  of  a sort  connect- 
ing the  hedgerow  with  our  objective;  probab- 
ly that  incongruity  so  frequently  encountered 
in  this  part,  of  the  state,  rocks  and  wet  ground 


and  the  inevitable  strip  of  dwarf  willows, 
alders  or  winterberry. 

The  going  had  been  comparatively  easy 
until  we  reached  the  thin  cover  of  winter- 
berry,  for  that  is  what  the  cover  proved  to 
be.  My  companion  snaked  through  the  dense 
barrier  of  the  main  growth  and  suddenly 
flattened  himself  to  the  ground.  I appreciat- 
ed his  feelings  a moment  later  when  I too 
emerged  from  the  thick  cover.  I felt  precisely 
as  I have  in  those  crazy  dreams  where  you 
suddenly  find  yourself  in  the  middle  of  a 
crowded  downtown  district  clad  solely  in 
your  shorts. 

With  much  dexterous  twisting  and  crawl- 
ing through  rocky,  oozy  terrain  we  made  the 
base  of  the  tree.  Its  lower  branches  and  a 
fringe  of  hazelnut  bushes  afforded  some  cover 
and  still  permitted  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  lofty  heights. 

A half  circle  about  the  trunk  disclosed  the 
object  of  our  search  and  incidentally,  the 
cause  for  the  intense  excitement  of  those 
black  hearted  villians. 

The  harassed  creature,  severely  injured  tho’ 
it  was,  as  attested  by  a drooping  wing,  was 
still  defiant.  Repeatedly,  we  observed  it  stab 
back  at  its  tormentors  whenever  any  ven- 
tured too  close.  Singularly,  it  was  a crow, 
but  a white  one,  an  albino. 

“I’ve  seen  albino  crows  on  other  occasions 
who  weren’t  treated  like  that  by  their  fel- 
lows.” I remarked. 
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By  N.  R.  CASILLO 

★ 

“He’s  probably  a stranger  in  these  parts 
and  those  black  brutes  are  making  the  most 
of  it,”  opined  Owen. 

Suddenly,  above  the  clamor  there  sounded 
a strident  call  that  was  unmistakable  in  its 
implications.  It  was  as  understandable  as  so 
many  words.  It  said  “Beat  it  gang,  the  jig’s 
up!” 

A sentinel  had  finally  spied  us  and  had 
given  the  alarm.  Soon  the  motley  crew  made 
off  across  the  field  vehemently  and  scurrious- 
ly  berating  the  intruders. 

“Makes  one  feel  like  hanging  his  head  in 
shame,  doesn’t  it?”  sheepishly  grinned  my 
companion. 

“Yeah,  the  traitors  certainly  can  pour  it 
out,”  I smiled. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  victim  hopped  far- 
ther up  into  the  tree.  When  last  seen  it  was 
huddling  the  bole,  ruefully  (we  guessed), 
nursing  both  its  wounds  and  feelings. 

Since  this  episode  we  have  visited  Sky 
Hill  rather  frequently,  not  only  to  observe  the 
great  conclave  of  crows  which  annually 
roosts  in  the  scrub  oaks  topping  a part  of  the 
hill,  but  chiefly  to  prowl  through  the  array 
of  splendid  hedgerows  surmounting  the  ex- 
pansive plateau. 

From  the  air  the  section  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  an  English  countryside,  with  its 
well  cultivated  and  planted  fields  edged  by 
deep-green  strips  of  various  widths.  Here 
and  there  are  scattered  orchards  and  wood- 
lots.  The  area  of  scrub  oaks  is  no  small  fea- 
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ture.  The  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  county 
certainly  know  the  value  of  cover. 

The  gamut  of  plants  comprising  a typical 
hedgerow  is  practically  endless,  ranging  from 
stately  elms  to  thickets  of  poke  weed.  Most 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  sources  of  first 
class  bird  food  what  with  hickory,  haws, 
native  apples,  dogwoods,  hazelnuts,  oaks  and 
a wider  selection  still,  of  herbaceous  growths. 
And  birds  and  other  animals  in  numbers  do 
frequent  these  friendly  covers. 

Early  on  an  Autumn  eve  Owen  and  I were 
quietly  sitting  against  the  trunk  of  a sizeable 
gum  tree.  We  were  at  peace  with  the  world 
and  puffed  contentedly  at  our  pipes  while 
watching  the  intricate  gymnastics  of  a troupe 
of  feeding  chickadees. 

Without  a word  my  companion  covertly 
nudged  me.  Fortunately  I took  the  cue  with- 
out making  a sound  and  turned  to  look  in 
the  direction  he  nodded. 

A skunk  had  entered  upon  the  scene  and 
now  held  the  center  of  the  stage.  In  its  pre- 
occupied way  it  was  busily  digging  grubs  in 
the  soft  humus  of  the  hedgerow  floor.  The 
chickadees  were  promptly  forgotten  when  the 
comfortably  fat  animal  ambled  to  within  a 
score  feet  of  us.  I glanced  at  Owen  uneasily 
and  he  merely  grinned.  I feared  the  probable 
reactions  of  Mr.  Skunk  should  he  suddenly 
discover  our  presence.  But  I did  nothing 
more  and  waited  for  come  what  may. 

When  it  approached  to  within  a dozen  feet 
of  my  nether  extremities  and  suddenly  erect- 
ed its  tail  in  that  graceful  manner  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  odorous  tribe,  I feared  the 
worst.  Still,  I held  my  breath  and  dared 
not  move. 

A quick  glance  at  my  companion  disclosed 
that  he  was  tickled  about  something.  In  an- 
other moment  I,  too,  saw  what  was  amusing 
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Here’s  one  composed  almost  entirely  of  Sassafrass. 
Imagine  the  Fall  Colors! 


him.  An  old  boar  opossum  was  making  his 
surly  way  along  the  edge  of  the  trees  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  skunk.  A 
foolish  snarl  on  his  comical  face  indicated 
the  morose  thoughts  that  must  have  been 
trickling  through  the  marsupialian  brain. 
Absently  he  headed  straight  for  the  skunk, 
which  of  course,  was  already  aware  of  the 
opossum’s  approach.  I gasped  at  the  possi- 
bility of  a cataclysmic  collision. 

However,  there  was  nothing  to  fear  as  we 
soon  found  out.  The  absent-minded  Marsupial 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 


Sumachs  on  Sky  Hill. 
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Cat-cliine  Mr.  Timberdoodle  for  banding  purposes. 


By  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett 

Reprinted  from  American  Field, 
August  2,  1941 


can  reach  deep-boring  worms  without  inter- 
fering with  his  eyes.  In  spite  of  this  special- 
ized equipment,  if  woodcocks  know  where  to 
drill  for  an  individual  worm,  they  certainly 
have  kept  the  secret. 

Each  year  I think  I have  determined  under 
what  weather  conditions  the  birds  will  be 
present  in  goodly  numbers.  But  just  about 
that  time  my  figuring  is  upset.  I have  seen 
good  populations  just  before  stormy  weather 
and  on  the  most  mild  fall  days  imaginable. 
Certain  rainy  days  have  found  the  coverts 
full  of  birds,  and  last  fall  some  friends  of 
mine  had  excellent  shooting  in  a snowstorm. 
All  the  same,  every  fall  they  do  go  south, 
whether  you  and  I pick  the  right  days  or  not. 
Of  course,  a few  birds  remain  in  the  North 
over  winxer  around  seep  springs  and  places 
that  do  not  freeze  over. 

Mr.  Timberdoodle’s  presence  under  varying 
weather  conditions  is  no  more  unpredictable 
than  his  effect  upon  bird  dogs.  You  never 
know  whether  or  not  a puppy  will  grow  into 
a woodcock  dog.  Some  bird  dogs  hunt  wood- 
cocks with  skill  and  enjoyment,  but  others 


TIMBERDOODLE  HISTORY 


MANY  stories  have  been  told  about  the 
peculiarities  of  the  American  woodcock, 
and  still  more  yarns  about  the  hunting  of 
this  remarkable  and  unorthodox  game  bird. 
Sportsmen  have  been  hunting  woodcocks  in 
our  country  for  at  least  250  years,  and  each 
year  brings  forth  a new  crop  of  startling  ex- 
periences witnessed  by  an  increasing  number 
of  hunters. 

The  woodcock  is  probably  better  known  to 
many  hunters  as  the  timberdoodle,  timber 
snipe,  wood  snipe,  or  alder  snipe.  These  local 
names  would  hint  to  the  uninformed  that  the 
bird  must  have  some  very  interesting  traits, 
perhaps  along  punch-drunk  lines.  And  the 
more  we  learn  about  this  brown-feathered 
bird,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
such  an  assumption  may  have  some  truth  in 
it. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  woodcock 
is  probably  due  to  a number  of  closely  re- 
lated causes.  As  the  years  go  by,  the  average 
hunter  appreciates  more  and  more  the  sport- 
ing qualities  of  a game  bird  rather  than 
its  pounds  of  edible  meat.  Thus  when  you 
and  I rest  by  the  mill  dam  with  the  old  setter 
at  our  feet  and  a brace  of  woodcocks  between 
us,  we  really  feel  that  we  have  had  a suc- 
cessful day  in  the  woods.  Then,  too,  there 
is  nothing  like  the  heavy-cover  woodcock 
shooting  to  sharpen  the  eye  for  the  grouse 
season. 

Before  we  get  too  far  along  on  the  merits 
and  habits  of  this  bird,  let  us  glance  at  some 
of  the  major  facts  that  are  known  about  it. 
Some  of  these  birds  are  true  westerners, 
breeding  in  southern  Manitoba  and  eastern 
Colorado.  Others  are  real  southerners,  for 
they  breed  all  across  the  South  to  the  swamps 
of  Florida.  Most  of  them,  however,  breed 


in  the  North,  where  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Maine  are  the  most  important  pro- 
duction areas.  The  birds  winter  in  the  South, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  being  the  most 
popular  resort  areas.  A few  more  persistent 
sunshine-seekers  have  been  seen  in  Bermuda, 
and  each  year  a few  obstinate  individuals 
stay  in  the  North  throughout  the  winter. 

Under  just  what  conditions  Mr.  Timber- 
doodle and  his  family  go  south  from  the 
breeding  grounds  is  unknown,  for  all  their 
traveling  is  done  under  cover  of  darkness. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  the  colder  weath- 
er of  the  fall  nights  prods  them  southward. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  travel  as 
singles,  doubles,  family  groups,  or  flocks;  nor 
do  we  know  in  what  formation  they  fly  if 
more  than  two  birds  fly  together.  For  all  that 
is  known,  these  birds  might  migrate  at  3,000 
feet  or  at  100  feet. 

In  the  North  their  most  important  resting 
and  feeding  sites  are  alder  thickets  and  aspen 
stands,  in  which  the  woodcock  hunter  occas- 
ionally wonders  why  on  earth  he  should  be 
playing  hide-and-seek  in  such  screwy  places. 
At  times  woodcocks  feed  in  cornfields  ad- 
jacent to  water  courses.  Of  course,  the  wood- 
cocks are  in  such  cover  to  rest  and  to  pull 
nice  juicy  earthworms  from  the  moist  soil. 
Did  you  ever  look  at  the  equipment  that  the 
woodcock  has  to  get  those  worms?  If  you 
look,  you  will  find  a very  interesting  set  of 
tools.  The  long  slender  bill  ranges  in  length 
from  2 V2  to  3 inches,  and  it  has  special  mus- 
cles that  allow  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  open 
and  close  while  the  remainder  of  the  bill  is 
closed.  Woe  to  any  worm  that  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  within  probing  distance  of  the 
surface!  Furthermore,  the  bird’s  eyes  are 
set  far  back  and  high  on  the  head,  and  he 


disdain  the  scent  of  them  and  will  not  handle 
them  under  any  circumstances.  I have  seen 
some  well-trained  grouse  and  quail  dogs  pass 
up  woodcocks  as  if  they  were  songbirds. 
One  of  my  friends  has  a wise  old  pointer 
that  will  hunt  them  only  under  protest,  and 
at  the  completion  of  each  retrieve  he  shakes 
his  head  as  if  he  had  picked  up  something 
very  putrid.  One  of  the  most  diligent  wood- 
cock dog;  that  I ever  saw  was  a little  pint- 
sized  cocker  that  would  work  the  briars  and 
alder  thickets  until  he  almost  dropped.  The 
little  rascal  wriggled  all  over  with  joy  each 
time  he  flushed  a bird. 

The  migration  of  woodcocks  has  been 
cloaked  in  mystery,  largely  because  only  a 
few  adult  birds  have  ever  been  banded.  For 
more  than  fifty  years  bird  banders  have  been 
trying — without  success  until  recently— to  de- 
vise a simple  method  of  catching  woodcocks. 
The  routes  of  flight  of  our  waterfowl  have 
been  well  mapped  because  thousands  of  birds 
have  been  banded  and  hunters  have  reported 
the  bands  taken  from  bagged  birds.  Bird 
lovers  have  live-trapped  and  banded  hordes 
of  song-birds,  and  consequently  a great  deal 
of  knowledge  about  their  migratory  habits 
has  been  compiled.  The  woodcock,  an  im- 
portant game  bird,  defied  study  prior  to  1938 
because  no  bait  had  been  found  that  would 
lure  it  into  a trap.  Practically  all  other  game 
birds  and  songbirds  can  be  lured  into  a trap 
with  food  or  water;  but  woodcocks  live  pri- 
marily on  earthworms  obtained  by  probing, 
so  that  food  placed  in  traps  is  of  no  interest 
to  them. 

The  state  of  Maine  realizes  the  economic 
value  of  the  woodcock,  which  draws  a large 
number  of  hunters  each  autumn.  Because  of 
this  appreciation,  the  Inland  Fisheries  and 
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Game  Commission,  the  University  of  Maine, 
the  American  Wildlife  Institute,  and  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  have  been  study- 
ing methods  of  improving  woodcock  environ- 
ment and  thereby  increasing  the  population. 
From  that  work  has  come  some  very  valu- 
able information  on  the  life  habits  and  re- 
quirements of  the  bird. 

Woodcocks  return  to  the  northern  breeding 
grounds  very  early  in  the  spring.  They  often 
arrive  in  Pennsylvania  late  in  February  or 
early  in  March.  Often  the  ground  is  still 
covered  with  snow  and  they  have  to  probe 
through  the  snow  for  food  or  seek  melted 
spots  at  the  bases  of  trees,  bank  edges,  or 
roadsides.  As  soon  as  the  birds  reach  the 
breeding  grounds,  one  of  the  most  involved 
rnd  peculiar  courtships  begins.  Each  male 
selects  an  open  spot  in  the  forest  or  a field 
at  the  edge  of  the  forest  and  occupies  it  at 
dusk  and  at  daybreak  as  a courting  or  sing- 
ing ground.  (Occasionally  roads  are  used 
as  singing  grounds.)  These  openings  may 
range  in  size  from  an  area  10  feet  in  diameter 
to  a field  of  several  acres.  On  certain  moon- 
light nights  the  male  may  remain  on  the 
singing  ground  all  night.  During  snowstorms 
or  cold  rainy  weather  he  may  not  appear  at 
all  or,  if  he  does,  for  only  a short  period. 
The  morning  visit  is  usually  much  shorter 
than  the  night  visit.  During  the  day  the 
male  spends  his  time  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
nearby  forest  or  shrub  cover,  as  does  the 
female. 

A typical  evening  on  the  singing  ground 
may  be  described  as  follows:  At  dusk  Mr. 

Woodcock  flies  to  his  chosen  clearing,  gliding 
in  like  a small  airplane.  In  a few  seconds 
he  begins  to  utter  a “zeep”  that  sounds  not 
unlike  the  noise  made  by  a nighthawk.  While 
he  is  making  this  sound,  he  may  strut  around, 
stiff-legged,  and  bow.  After  a number  of 
“zeeps”  he  flutters  into  the  air  and  climbs 
skyward  over  the  singing  ground  in  a spiral 
flight.  This  flight  makes  a twittering  sound. 
When  Mr.  Woodcock  reaches  the  apex  of  the 
flight,  150  to  200  feet  up,  he  starts  careening 
and  spiraling  downward  to  the  singing 
ground.  The  notes  of  the  descending  flight 
have  a different  pitch  from  those  of  the 
ascending  flight.  After  he  glides  to  a landing, 
he  starts  all  over  again.  Apparently  the  pur- 
pose of  this  performance  is  to  attract  a fe- 
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male,  as  females  have  often  been  observed 
at  the  edges  of  the  singing  grounds  after  such 
exhibitions. 

In  Maine  the  game  people  made  some  arti- 
ficial openings  in  the  forest  and  found  that 
Mr.  Woodcock  would  use  them.  This  was  the 
first  step  in  the  actual  management  of  the 
breeding  areas.  Those  workers  have  also 
been  banding  young  woodcock.  Baby  wood- 
cock’s feet  are  almost  as  big  at  hatching  time 
as  they  will  ever  be;  although  they  are  a 
perfect  fit  for  adults,  the  bands  will  not  slip 
off  the  young.  The  strange  part  about  this 
banding  program  is  that  practically  all  the 
kill  returns  on  these  young  birds  have  come 
from  areas  within  a few  miles  of  the  place 
of  banding. 

In  some  respects  Mr.  Woodcock  is  not  very 
particular  about  the  geographic  location  of 
his  singing  ground.  I have  seen  many  tryst- 
ing  places  within  city  limits;  on  the  other 
hand,  I have  observed  them  in  the  haunts  of 
the  white-tailed  deer,  black  bear,  and  moose. 

This  woodcock  investigation  in  Maine  in- 
terested three  young  fellows — Russell  T.  Nor- 
ris, Allan  T.  Studholme,  and  John  D.  Beule — 
working  with  wildlife  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  spring  of  1939  they  located  a large  num- 
ber of  singing  males  and  decided  to  try  their 
hand  at  working  out  a live-trap  to  capture 
the  birds  for  banding  purposes.  They  wanted 
to  learn  more  about  the  migration,  yearly 
kill,  per  cent  produced,  and  breeding  habits. 
To  make  a long  story  short,  they  did  work 
out  a very  clever  method  of  catching  Mr. 
Woodcock.  One  evening  they  took  an  old 
mounted  woodcock  and  placed  it  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a singing  ground  several  minutes  be- 
fore dusk.  At  dusk  the  male  woodcock  came 
in,  and  in  a few  seconds  he  saw  the  stuffed 
bird.  Now,  these  young  fellows  thought  that 
if  anything  happened  it  would  be  an  attack 
upon  the  museum  specimen  by  the  live  bird. 
The  unexpected  happened!  Mr.  Woodcock 
ran  over  to  the  mounted  bird  and  began  to 
coo  and  to  caress  it.  Then  he  went  into  a 
flight  and  after  coming  down  began  to  make 
up  to  the  stuffed  bird  again.  He  did  it  21 
times  that  evening.  And  to  top  it  off,  the 
stuffed  bird  was  a male!  The  perfect  bait  for 
male  woodcocks  had  been  found — a stuffed 
woodcock.  It  was  then  a simple  matter  to 
devise  a trap  in  which  to  place  the  bait.  Two 
large  clothesline-wire  jaws  were  welded  onto 
the  steel  jaws  of  a fox  trap.  These  wire  jaws 
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Late  in  the  evening  and  early  in  the  morning  Mr. 
Timberdoodle  carries  on  courtship  antics  on  and 
over  his  singing  ground. 


were  covered  with  minnow  seine.  A rubber 
band  was  then  tied  over  the  pan  of  the  trap 
to  the  frame,  to  set  it  off  when  the  observer 
— hiding  in  the  brush  at  the  edge  of  the  sing- 
ing ground — pulled  a string  tied  to  the  peg 
under  the  pan.  The  stuffed  bird  was  set  in 
the  middle  of  the  set  trap  as  bait.  The  trap 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  singing 
ground  a few  minutes  before  dusk,  and  us- 
ually the  wild  bird  was  caught  within  5 min- 
utes after  he  came  into  the  singing  ground. 
The  observer,  by  the  way,  hid  within  20  feet 
of  the  singing  birds.  Generally  the  captured 
bird  became  very  quiet  as  soon  as  he  was 
caught  and  within  5 minutes  after  his  re- 
lease, with  a band  on  one  of  his  legs,  he 
returned  to  the  singing  ground  and  went 
through  his  performance  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  oblivious  to  everything  but  the 
urge  of  spring. 

That  first  spring  too  few  birds  were  banded 
to  expect  any  returns  from  hunters  the  next 
fall,  but  the  following  spring  not  one  banded 
bird  was  observed  on  the  singing  grounds  on 
which  birds  had  been  banded  the  previous 
year.  Apparently  male  woodcocks  do  not  go 
back  to  the  same  singing  grounds  year  after 
year. 

The  female  woodcock  is  larger  than  the 
male,  and  her  bill  is  longer  than  his.  She 
usually  lays  her  eggs  in  May  or  June,  and 
her  nest  is  hardly  a nest  at  all.  The  buff- 
mottled  eggs — three  to  five,  and  usually  four 
— are  placed  on  the  litter  of  the  ground;  often 
the  leaves  and  debris  are  not  even  pushed 
aside.  The  nest  is  most  often  found  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  male’s  singing  ground, 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  he  knows  where  the 
nest  is.  The  young  hatch  in  about  21  days, 
and  in  a short  time  they  are  able  to  take 
short  flights.  Many  people  claim  to  have  seen 
the  mother  flush  into  the  air  at  the  approach 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 


Some  bird  dogs  pass  them  up  as  though  they  were  songbirds. 
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DURING  the  period  of  January  1,  1941  to 
the  24th  of  November,  the  Commission 
secured  title  to  72  tracts  of  land,  totalling 
31,648.6  acres.  This  acreage  is  distributed 
through  35  counties  and  brought  the  aggre- 
gate area  of  State  Game  Lands  to  682,667.9 
acres. 

There  are  now  165  blocks  of  State  Game 
Lands  located  in  60  of  the  67  counties  of  the 
State.  The  smallest  area  is  66  acres  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  which  was  a gift  from  the 
Hon.  D.  M.  Miller,  former  judge  of  Alle- 
gheny County.  Ordinarily  the  Commission 
will  not  accept  so  small  an  area,  since  even 
500  acres  is  considered  too  small  for  a really 
worthwhile  game  management  area.  An  ex- 
ception was  made  in  this  particular  case. 

Only  15  blocks  of  State  Game  Lands  exceed 
10,000  acres.  Their  average  is  17,737  acres  per 
block.  150  blocks  contain  less  than  10,000 
acres.  They  average  2,780  acres  per  block. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  72  tracts  for  which 
titles  were  secured  between  January  1,  1941 
and  November  24,  1941. 

Beaver  County — Clyde  Meyers  conveyed  title 
to  321.7  acres  of  marginal  farm  and  wood- 
land in  Hanover  and  Independence  Town- 
ships. This  is  a new  purchase  project  and 
was  designated  State  Game  Lands  No.  189. 
It  is  the  second  block  of  game  lands  in 
Beaver  County.  Although  the  area  is  small 
it  is  expected  additional  adjacent  acreages 
will  become  available  in  the  near  future. 

Bedford  County — Ealy  W.  Hann  conveyed 
158.3  acres  in  Monroe  Township,  which 
was  added  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  97,  now 
totalling  5,655.5  acres. 

Bedford  County — Robert  S.  Brown,  and 
others,  conveyed  266.9  acres  in  Mann  Town- 
ship, which  was  added  to  State  Game  Lands 
No.  40  in  Fulton  and  Bedford  Counties,  now 
totalling  5,054.9  acres. 

Berks  County — The  Farmers  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  conveyed  217.9  acres  in  Green- 
wich and  Richmond  Townships.  This  is  a 
marginal  farm,  a new  purchase  project, 


and  was  designated  State  Game  Lands  No. 
182. 

Blair  County — Guy  M.  Ormsby  and  others 
conveyed  432.6  acres  in  Huston  Township, 
which  was  added  to  State  Game  Lands  No. 
147,  now  totalling  3,817.3  acres. 

Bradford  County — Stanley  D.  Barclay  con- 
veyed 1,607.1  acres  in  Overton  Township. 
Of  this  1,231.1  acres  was  added  to  State 
Game  Lands  No.  12,  now  totalling  23,056.6 
acres.  376  acres  was  added  to  State  Game 
Lands  No.  36. 

Bradford  County — Gonia  Cowan  conveyed 
175.1  acres  in  Monroe  Township,  added  to 
State  Game  Lands  No.  36,  now  totalling 
12,770.8  acres. 

Bucks  County — The  following  tracts  in  Hay- 
cock Township  were  added  to  State  Game 
Lands  No.  157,  on  Haycock  Mountain,  now 
totalling  826.6  acres. 

Commissioners  of  Bucks  County . . 3.2  Acres 
Martha  E.  Strand  4.4  “ 
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John  D.  Berstine  2.0  “ 

Jerome  Berger 3.4  “ 


Butler  County — The  Hamilton  Oil  and  Gas 
Company  conveyed  365.7  acres  in  Washing- 
ton Township  which  was  added  to  State 
Game  Lands  No.  95,  now  totalling  2,233.3 
acres. 

Cambria  County — J.  Harrison  Westover  con- 
veyed 2,178.8  acres  in  Dean  and  Clearfield 
Townships.  This  constitutes  a new  pur- 
chase project  and  was  designated  State 
Game  Lands  No.  184. 

Carbon  County — Keck-Childs  and  Company 
conveyed  2,644.2  acres  in  Kidder  Township, 
which  was  added  to  State  Game  Lands  No. 
40,  now  totalling  4,808.6  acres. 

Centre  County — Balser  Weber  conveyed  title 
to  two  tracts,  one  of  156.6  acres,  the  other 
of  14.4  acres  in  Howard,  Boggs  and  Curtin 
Townships,  which  were  added  to  State 
Game  Lands  No.  92,  now  totalling  2,646.2 
acres. 

Chester  County — The  Warwick  Steel  & Iron 
Breaking  Company  conveyed  15.8  acres  in 
Warwick  Township,  which  was  added  to 
State  Game  Lands  No.  43.  This  block  of 
lands  is  situate  in  Berks  and  Chester  Coun- 
ties, and  now  totals  1,138.4  acres. 

Crawford  County — Mary  Myers,  Administra- 
trix, conveyed  49.1  acres,  and  the  Crawford 
County  Commissioners  213.0  acres,  which 
were  added  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  69, 
now  totalling  2,986.9  acres. 

Erie  County — The  following  tracts  in  Wayne 
Township  were  added  to  State  Game  Lands 
No.  154,  now  totalling  1,165.5  acres: 


John  H.  Bozic,  Executor  of 
Caroline  B.  McCoy  Estate. . . 163.4  Acres 

Leroy  T.  Cady  36.3  “ 

Andrew  Semanek 74.4  “ 


K.  H.  and  C.  W.  Spencer  conveyed  10.0 
acres  in  Conneaut  Township,  which  was 


View  of  Wheeler  and  Dusenbury  Tract  recently  added  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  29  in  Warren 

County. 
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LANDS  GRADUALLY  INCREASING 


Good  game  cover  on  a new  Land  Purchase  Project.  State  Game  Lands  No.  184  in  Indiana  County. 


added  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  101  in 
Erie  and  Crawford  Counties,  now  totalling 
3,372.3  acres. 

Indiana  County — The  Indiana  County  Com- 
missioners conveyed  two  tracts  containing 

179.0  and  104.0  acress  respectively  in  Banks 
Township.  They  were  added  to  State  Game 
Lands  No.  174,  now  totalling  2.879.8  acres. 

Indiana  County — Edgar  L.  Gromley  conveyed 

476.6  acres  in  Green  Township,  the  start  of 
a new  purchase  project.  This  tract  was 
designated  State  Game  Lands  No.  185. 

Jefferson  County — Logan  L.  Bond  conveyed 

205.1  acres  in  Polk  and  Snyder  Townships, 
which  was  added  to  State  Game  Lands  No. 
54.  This  block  of  lands,  located  in  Jeffer- 
son and  Elk  Counties,  now  totals  20,712.3 
acres. 

Lawrence  and  Mercer  Counties — The  follow- 
ing tracts  comprise  a group  of  marginal 
farms  and  woodland  which  were  added  to 
State  Game  Lands  No.  151,  now  totalling 


530.6  acres: 

W.  B.  Miller  Heirs,  Pulaski 

Township 227.2  Acres 

James  Boozell,  Plaingrove 

Township  32.2 

Armina  E.  Neal,  Plaingrove 

Township  101.0  “ 

Ezekiel  L.  Wilson,  Lawrence 
County,  and  Liberty  Town- 
ship, Mercer  County  75.1 

Wm.  J.  Zahniser,  Washington 
and  Plaingrove  Townships. . 103.0 
A.  E.  Dick  Heirs,  Plaingrove 

Township  24.1 

Roland  M.  Blair,  Plaingrove 

Township  14.4 

A.  H.  Stuart,  Plaingrove  and 
Washington  Townships  52.1  “ 


Lebanon  County — The  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Military  Affairs  transferred  to  the 


Game  Commission  736.6  acres  in  South 
Londonderry  Township.  This  area  was  part 
of  the  former  Mt.  Gretna  Military  Reserva- 
tion and  had  been  set  apart  upon  which  to 
construct  a Maximum  Security  Prison.  The 
area  was  added  to  State  Game  Lands  No. 
145,  now  totalling  2,943.9  acres. 

Luzerne  County — Lily  Lewis  Seneff  conveyed 
1,392.3  acres,  and  Lily  C.  Lewis  conveyed 

864.6  acres,  in  Buck  and  Bear  Creek  Town- 
ships, which  were  added  to  State  Game 
Lands  No.  91,  now  totalling  10,512.8  acres. 


Luzerne  County — H.  K.  Marcy,  and  others, 
conveyed  1,707.4  acres  of  woodland  in 
Wright  and  Dennison  Townships.  This  was 
a new  purchase  project  and  designated 
State  Game  Lands  No.  187. 

Lycoming  County — O.  M.  Campbell  and 
Robert  R.  Neefe  conveyed  50.2  acres  in 
McHenry  Township,  which  was  added  to 
State  Game  Lands  No.  75,  now  totalling 
23,850.2  acres. 

Lycoming  and  Sullivan  Counties — Lawrence 
J.  Stopper  conveyed  3,862.7  acres  in  Plunk- 
etts Creek  Township  and  Arthur  J.  Hummel 
conveyed  324.1  acres  in  Hillsgrove  Town- 
ship, Sullivan  County.  These  tracts  were 
added  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  134,  now 
totalling  5,755  acres. 

Mifflin  County — Wm.  J.  Wagner  conveyed 

239.4  acres  in  Derry  and  Decatur  Town- 
ships which  was  added  to  State  Game 
Lands  No.  107  in  Juniata  and  Mifflin  Coun- 
ties, now  totalling  3,869.8  acres. 

Monroe  County — George  L.  Nyce  Estate  con- 
veyed 967.2  acres  of  woodland  in  Jackson 
Township.  This  was  a new  purchase  pro- 
ject and  has  been  designated  State  Game 
Lands  No.  186. 

Northumberland  County — The  Grand  View 
Coal  Company  conveyed  2,660.8  acres  in 
Jackson  Lower  Augusta,  Little  Mahanoy, 
Washington  and  West  Cameron  Townships, 
which  was  added  to  State  Game  Lands  No. 
84  in  Schuylkill  and  Northumberland 
Counties,  now  totalling  7,807.7  acres. 

Pike  County — David  D.  Medway  conveyed 
2,734.0  acres  of  woodland  and  John  Tienken 

44.4  acres  of  cleared  land,  in  Palmyra, 
Blooming  Grove  and  Lackawaxen  Town- 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


* 


Some  bear  season  shots  by  Delbert  Batcheler — No.  1.  Hayes  Richards,  Cito,  Pa.,  with  213  lb.  bruin  killed  in  Lycoming  County.  Nos.  2,  7,  and  8.  Roadside  scenes 
in  Columbia  County.  No.  3.  Theodore  Santee,  Drums  Pa.,  with  150  lb.  bear  and  No.  1.  Andrew  Klenbora,  Shainokin,  with  200  lb.  animal,  both  killed  in  Columbia 
County.  No.  5.  Comparison  between  (left)  legal  specimen  and  (right)  cub.  Legal  animal  weighed  approximately  175  lbs.  No.  (».  This  bear  hunter  (unknown)  bagged 

a red  fox  while  waiting  for  bruin  to  show  up — a “foxy”  bear  hunter. 


I'hoto  by  Johnstown  Democrat 

BEAVERS  ESTABLISH  NEW  HOMES  IN  CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 

Top  picture — Beaver  dam;  left  center — quarter  mile  long  tramwir  that  leads  from  “retting”  to  the  upper  end  of  the  dam.  Middle:  Beaver  cuttings;  Right  center: 

Beaver  house.  Bottom  left:  The  old  animal  engineer  himself.  Right:  Breast  of  dam. 
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THE  QUIZ 


4 Maw!  What  did  I tell  you  about  using  the  dog’s  brush.  Do  you  want  him  to  catch  something?’ 


GIVING  A DEER  AWAY 

Q.  The  man  with  whom  I board  every  year 
in  the  Pocono  Mountains  during  trout 
season  has  offered  to  give  me  a legal  deer 
if  he  gets  one  this  season.  No  money  or 
gifts  are  involved.  It  is  a gift  by  him 
pure  and  simple,  on  account  of  our  life- 
long friendship.  May  I accept  the  deer? 
Must  I have  a hunter’s  license  to  take  it 
home  in  my  car?  How  must  the  deer  be 
tagged? 

H.J.McM. 

A.  There  is  no  objection  to  giving  a legally 
killed  deer  away  so  long  as  no  money 
or  other  consideration  is  accepted  for  the 
animal.  This  deer  may  be  transported 
anywhere  within  the  Commonwealth  if 
properly  tagged  by  the  person  who  killed 
same,  who  should  also  note  on  the  tag 
that  said  deer  was  presented  by  him.  Your 
name  and  address  should  also  be  shown 
on  the  tag.  When  so  tagged,  you  may 
transport  the  deer  to  your  home  without 
the  donor  of  same  accompanying  you. 
You  need  not  have  a hunter’s  license  for 
this  purpose  but  you  may  not  remove  the 
deer  from  Pennsylvania. 


BOX  TRAPS  FOR  SKUNKS  AND 
MUSKRATS 

Q.  Is  box  trapping  permitted  for  skunks 
and  muskrats? 

L.McC. 

A.  Yes;  we  see  no  objection  to  box  traps 
for  taking  skunks  at  any  time  or  for 
taking  muskrats  during  the  open  season, 
if  the  legal  trapping  restrictions  as  to 
tagging,  setting,  and  visiting  traps  are 
rigidly  followed. 

* * * 

USING  DUCK  STAMP  IN  ANOTHER 
STATE 

Q.  I am  a Pennsylvania  resident  and  have 
a hunting  license  and  a Federal  stamp  for 
duck  bunting.  I would  like  to  know  if  I 
may  go  duck  hunting  in  another  State. 

J.DiF. 

A.  Yes,  you  may.  But  your  Pennsylvania 
hunters  license  does  not  entitle  you  to 
hunt  wild  ducks  in  another  State.  You 
may  use  the  same  duck  stamp  out  of  the 
State  for  duck  hunting  as  you  use  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
for  you  to  abide  by  the  nunting  license 
requirements  of  the  State  in  which  you 
hunt. 


PORCUPINES  SHOOT  QUILLS? 

Q.  Does  a porcupine  shoot  its  quills? 

G.F. 

A.  The  answer  is  “No.”  While  a porcupine 
can  and  does  use  its  quills  as  a means  of 
defense  and  will  maneuver  its  back  and 
tail  in  such  a manner  as  to  press  the 
quills  into  any  adversary  that  may  come 
into  contact  with  them,  the  quills  do  not 
leave  the  body  of  the  animal  unless  they 
contacc  another  object. 

* * * 

HOW  TO  REMOVE  BURRS 
FROM  DOG’S  EARS 

Q.  What  is  the  easiest  method,  if  there  is 
one,  of  removing  burrs  from  a dog’s  head? 

M.A.H. 

A.  Every  gunner  who  has  spent  the  even- 
ing hours  after  a day  in  the  bird  covers 
trying  to  coax  the  burrs  from  his  dog’s 
ears  should  be  forever  grateful  to  Harvey 
Flint  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  comes 
forth  in  the  current  issue  of  Hunting  and 
Fishing  magazine  with  an  idea  that  is  a 
boon  to  both  gunner  and  dog.  It  is  sim- 
ply this:  rub  the  hair  and  burrs  with 
oil — almost  any  kind  will  do — and  allow 
it  to  soak  in  a few  minutes.  This  will 
soften  the  spikes  until  they  lose  their 
holding  power,  and  the  burrs  can  be 
easily  combed  out  of  the  hair  or  removed 
by  hand.  It’s  as  simple  as  that — and  it 
really  works. 

* * * 

RED-WINGED  BLACKBIRDS  PROTECTED 

Q.  Are  red-winged  blackbirds  and  Brewer’s 
blackbirds  legal  game  in  Pennsylvania 
today/  F.S. 

A.  No.  The  only  blackbirds  that  may  be 
killed  during  the  open  season,  which  in 
1941  was  November  1 to  29,  are  those 
known  as  “Grackles.”  The  red-winged 
blackbird  (Brewer’s  blackbird  not  found 
in  Pennsylvania)  is  given  absolute  pro- 
tection throughout  the  year. 

* * * 

DEER  SHOOTING  IN  1930  AND  1931 

Q.  Please  advise  me  if  the  years  1930  and 
1931  were  open  to  doe  shooting  or  to 
both  does  and  bucks. 

A.J.R. 

A.  On  November  27,  28  and  29,  1930  there 
was  an  open  season  in  certain  counties 
on  antlerless  deer  weighing  60  or  more 
pounds.  On  December  1 to  15,  1930,  fol- 
lowing the  above  season,  the  regular 

season  on  male  deer  with  antlers  was 

open. 

On  December  1 to  15,  1931  there  was  a 
State-wide  open  season  on  all  deer  ex- 
cept spike  bucks  of  any  weight  and  ant- 
lerless deer  weighing  less  than  40  pounds. 
* * * 

OPENING  HOUR  OF  DEER  HUNTING 

Q.  Can  you  recall  any  years  in  the  past 
eight  years  wherein  we  could  not  hunt 
deer  before  9:00  A.  M.? 

H.G.R. 

A.  On  November  29,  1937  the  season  on  male 
deer  opened  at  9:00  A.  M.  1937  is  the  only 
year  in  which  the  deer  season  opened 
later  than  7:00  A.  M. 
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"THE  QUIZ  BOX" 


‘That’s  the  skeet  champ— he  hasn’t  hit  a bird  all  day.” 


RACCOON  DOG 

Q.  If  I have  a raccoon  dog  and  take  the  limit 
of  raccoons,  may  I lend  my  dog  to  an- 
other hunter  to  hunt  raccoons? 

W.E.P. 

A.  Yes.  The  fact  that  you  take  the  season 
limit  of  raccoons  with  your  dog  does  not 
forbid  the  use  of  that  dog  by  another 
hunter  who  has  not  takene  the  limit.  It 
is  the  hunter  himself  who  is  liable  under 
the  law  and  not  his  dog. 

* * * 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENDITURES 

Q.  In  the  December  issue  of  the  GAME 
NEWS  under  Table  No.  4,  page  12,  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  article, 

I “Facts  and  Figures  for  the  Sportsmen” 
there  appears  an  item  captioned  “Mis- 
cellaneous Supplies,  $91,921.78”.  Will  you 
please  advise  the  nature  of  the  supplies 
covered  by  this  item? 

M.C.M. 

A.  The  amount  in  question  was  spent  for 

I such  items  as  follows: 

$44,371.94 — Division  of  Land  Management 
— for  metal  signs  for  posting  refuges; 
hand  tools  and  materials  to  operate  WPA, 
DPA  and  NYA  projects;  and  supplies, 
maintenance  and  repairs  at  Game  Land 
headquarters. 

$27,119.96 — Division  of  Propagation  and 
Research- — for  equipment  and  supplies 
used  in  connection  with  the  propagation, 
purchase  and  distribution  of  game;  and 
maintenance  and  repairs  to  buildings  on 
State  Game  Farms. 

$12,344.67 — Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
— for  new  uniform  equipment  for  all  the 
District  Game  Protectors;  ammunition 
for  controlling  predators;  and  office  sup- 
plies for  the  seven  division  headquarters, 
ters. 

$8,085.22 — for  miscellaneous  purchases 
which  included  office  supplies;  films  for 
educational  purposes;  maintenance  and 
repairs  to  the  Research  Station  at  the 
Loyalsock  State  Game  Farm;  and  various 
other  materials  and  supplies. 

* * * 

GAME  “WARDENS”  AND  “PROTECTORS” 

Q.  Why  are  our  officers  referred  to  as 
“Game  Protectors?”  When  were  they  first 
called  “Game  Wardens?”  What  is  the 
difference  between  “Wardens”  and  “Pro- 
tectors?” Has  a Deputy  Game  Protector 
the  same  power  to  enforce  the  Game 
Laws  as  a Game  Protector? 

Anna  W. 

A.  The  officers  in  Pennsylvania  whose  duty 
it  is  to  protect  and  conserve  our  wildlife 
have  always  been  known  as  “Game  Pro- 
tectors.” They  were  first  so  called  on 
June  25,  1895,  when  the  original  Game 
Law  of  this  State  became  effective.  Per- 
haps they  were  given  the  name  “Pro- 
tectors” because  their  function  is  more 
than  that  of  a police  officer  or  warden. 
A Deputy  Game  Protector  has  the  same 
authority  to  enforce  the  Game  Law  as  a 
Game  Protector,  although  his  right  to  set- 
tle offenses  without  a hearing  is  limited. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  FOOD  PLOT  A. 

MIXTURE 

Q.  Last  spring  I furnished  the  seed  to  friends 
who  have  farms  and  they  planted  six 
plots  of  one-half  acre  each  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Food  and  Cover  Plot  Mix- 
ture. All  of  my  plots  turned  out  very 
well  and  I wonder  if  you  can  tell  me 
how  much  of  this  grain  was  planted  and 
with  what  results.  C.G. 

A.  Approximately  20,000  lbs.  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Food  and  Cover  Plot  Mix- 
ture was  planted  in  Pennsylvania  in  1941. 

In  aadition  to  what  the  Commission 
planted,  several  hundred  sportsmen’s 
clubs  and  individuals  used  this  method 
of  furnishing  food  for  wildlife.  We  have 
visited  many  plots  and  had  reports  on 
many  more,  and  almost  everywhere  the 
mixture  seems  to  have  produced  a bum- 
per crop  of  wildlife  food  for  this  winter. 

* * * 

WHAT  TO  PLANT 

Q.  Our  club  owns  about  600  acres  of  land, 
part  farm  and  part  forest.  How  can  we 
develop  this  land  so  that  it  will  support  a 
maximum  population  of  wildlife  the  year 
round9  What  shall  we  plant  so  that  there 
is  food  for  the  winter  months?  H.L. 


Bulletin  No.  11,  “More  Food  For  Upland 
Game”,  and  Bulletin  No.  16,  “Wildlife  in 
The  Farm  Program”,  contain  lists  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  that  furnish  wildlife 
food  and  cover.  They  also  show  how, 
when  and  where  to  plant.  Both  of  these 
bulletins  are  furnished  free  of  charge  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


OPENING  HOUR  FOR  DUCK  SHOOTING 

Q.  I have  read  in  several  magazines  that 
the  shooting  hours  for  ducks  are  sunrise 
to  4:00  P.  M.  In  my  summary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Law,  given  with  my 
hunter’s  license,  it  states  the  shooting 
hours  are  from  7:00  A.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M. 
Please  give  correct  information. 

J.M. 

A.  During  the  1941  season  the  shooting  hours 
for  wild  ducks  in  Pennsylvania  were 
7:00  A.  M.  to  4:00  P.  M.,  except  that 
when  sunrise  occurred  later  than  7:00. 
the  official  time  to  begin  shooting  was 
sunrise.  The  Federal  Law  fixed  the  shoot- 
ing hours  from  sunrise  to  4:00  P.  M.,  but 
the  State  Law  further  restricted  them,  so 
that  the  7:00  o’clock  opening  prevailed 
throughout  the  State,  except  when  sun- 
rise occurred  later,  as  above  stated. 
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CHAUNCEY  E.  LOGUE 


The  ranks  of  the  old  timers  are  gradually 
thinning.  Almost  upon  the  heels  of  the 
death  of  “Scotty”  Stevens  came  the  sad  and 
shocking  word  of  the  sudden  passing  away 
on  Monday,  November  10,  of  Chauncey 
Logue,  veteran  trapper  for  the  Commission 


Ray  P.  Holland,  at  the  helm  of  Field  and 
Stream  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  and 
personally  known  to  hundreds  of  Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen,  retired  recently  because  he 
“wants  to  catch  up  on  his  hunting  and  fishing 
and  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  writing.” 
In  commenting  on  the  event  Eltinge  F. 
Warner,  Publisher  of  Field  and  Stream,  said 
^‘his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  outdoors  and 
all  that  it  means  to  the  sportsman  has  set  a 
high  standard  of  truth  and  accuracy.  It  is 
with  keen  regret  that  we  announce  the  re- 
tirement of  this  man  whose  name  has  been 
synonomcus  with  the  best  in  sportsmanship.” 
Ray  has  been  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
International  Asscoiation  for  20  years  Before 
becoming  editor  of  Field  and  Stream  he  was 
•vice-president  of  the  American  Game  Asso- 
ciation. Prior  to  that  he  was  U.  S.  Game 
Warden  and  the  prosecutor  in  the  famous  case 
of  Holland  vs.  Missouri  testing  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  original  Migratory  Bird  Law. 

In  1923  he  made  a study  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  for  Governor 
Pinchot,  and  recommended  that  since  the 
Game  Commission  was  doing  such  an  out- 
standing ]ob  it  be  permitted  to  continue  with- 
out consolidation  with  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  and  other  departments. 


who  served  and  served  well  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1920  until  he  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice on  December  31,  1938. 

Every  employee  of  the  Commission,  and 
every  sportsman  in  the  State  who  knew 
Chauncey,  and  most  of  them  did,  will  never 
forget,  him.  He  had  one  of  those  colorful 
personalities  that  was  both  striking  and 
lovable,  and  his  keen  wit  and  ready  sense 
of  humor  in  recounting  his  many  trapping 
experiences,  especially  with  bears,  will  live 
forever  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  heard  him  tell  about 
them. 

Although  not  up  to  par  in  recent  months 
he  was,  generally  speaking,  in  pretty  fair 
health  judging  from  family  reports;  that  is 
why  his  sudden  passing,  especially  during 
the  season  of  the  year  he  loved  most,  was  so 
pathetic.  He  was  to  have  gone  hunting  with 
George  Cross,  County  Fish  Warden,  the  day 
he  was  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  above 
his  home  in  First  Fork — a home  which  has 
been  the  gathering  place  for  hunters  for 
many  years,  and  where  his  spirit  will  still 
live  on. 

The  officers  of  Division  “E”  served  as  pall- 
bearers, and  sportsmen  and  friends  from  near 
and  far  attended  the  funeral.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  two  sons:  Arthur,  of  Couders- 
port;  Blair,  of  Port  Allegany;  three  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  A.  C.  DeFeri,  Harrisburg;  Mrs.  Lou 
Bacon,  Los  Angeles,  California;  and  Mrs. 
Nicholas  Reiter,  Coatesville,  Pa. 


Ray  is  a crack  shot,  an  expert  fisherman, 
and  a man  whose  word  has  always  been  as 
good  as  his  bond  to  the  sportsmen  of  America. 

“It  is,  happily,  most  fiting”  Mr.  Warner  con- 
tinued “that  an  old  friend  of  Ray  Holland’s 
and  mine  should  undertake  to  carry  on  the 
policies  of  Field  and  Stream.  For  twenty 
years  David  M.  Newell  has  been  a regu- 
lar contributor  to  this  magazine.  No  man 
in  the  outdoor  field  has  had  more  varied 
interests:  salmon,  trout  and  grizzlies  in 

Alaska;  jaguars,  pumas,  ducks  and  dorados 
in  Brazil;  honkers  and  blue  geese  in  Hud- 
son Bay;  quail,  turkey  and  deer  in  the 
Southern  pinelands;  squaretail  in  the  cold 
streams  of  Canada;  bobcats,  bears  and  pan- 
thers from  the  Florida  swamps  to  the  Mexi- 
can Sierras;  foxes  across  country  in  old  Vir- 
ginia; stripers,  weakfish  and  channel  bass  in 
the  surf  from  Montauk  to  Jupiter  Light;  tar- 
pon in  the  Florida  keys;  tuna  off  Block 
Island;  sailfish  in  the  Gulf  Stream;  barracuda 
on  the  coral  reefs;  wolves  and  coyotes  with 
the  long  dogs  on  the  Western  Plains;  grouse 
and  woodcock  in  Nova  Scotia;  bass  and 
muskies  in  the  North  Woods.  From  the  time 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  Dave  Newell  has 
hunted  and  fished  over  a large  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 


IN  MEMORIUM 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce  the 
untimely  death  of  George  Hunt,  of  Alderson, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  who  served  the  Commission  as 
Refuge  Keeper  on  what  was  once  old  Refuge 
No.  19  in  Wyoming  County.  Some  of  the  old 
timers  will  remember  him  well.  An  English- 
man with  keen  wit  and  a fine  sense  of  humor, 
he  was  well  liked  by  everyone.  He  started 
to  work  for  the  Game  Commission  October 
15,  1920  and  served  continuously  until  he  re- 
tired on  disability  April  15,  1932.  He  was 
born  March  17,  1876. 


“I  first  crossed  Dave’s  trail  twenty  years 
ago,  when  we  were  making  a Field  and 
Stream  motion  picture  of  fox  hunting  and 
quail  shooting  in  Florida.  Since  then  he  has 
produced  many  outdoor  motion  pictures  in 
this  couni ry  and  South  America.  For  a year 
he  was  special  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times  in  the  interior  of  Brazil.  Earlier 
he  wrote  outdoor  features  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
many  other  newspapers.  At  one  time  he  was 
a professional  lion  hunter  for  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey,  assigned  to  the 
Apache  Indian  Reservation  in  Arizona.  He 
admits  that  he  has  owned  and  trained  over 
three  hundred  hounds,  as  well  as  many  poin- 
ters, setters,  Airedales  and  retrievers.” 


Game  Protector  Carl  B.  Benson  of  Tionesta,  Forest 
County,  giving  an  informal  talk  to  Wilderness  Cam- 
pers Scouts  near  Ludlow.  This  kind  of  public  re- 
lations activities  is  doing  much  to  mould  the  youth 
of  Pennsylvania  along  good  solid  conservation  lines. 


RAY  HOLLAND  RETIRES 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 


HUNTING  AND  DEMOCRACY 

Eagerly  awaited  by  lovers  of  forest  and 
i field,  dog  and  gun,  the  hunting  season  opened 
in  Pennsylvania  Saturday,  Nov.  1.  Few,  if 
any,  of  us  realize  entirely  the  basic  reasons 
| why  we  enjoy  the  sport  so  much — delight  in 
it  even  when  our  hands  are  numb  with  cold 
or  our  clothes  soaked  with  rain. 

Have  you  ever  returned  from  a long  day’s 
trek,  your  shoulders  drooping  with  the 
; weight  of  ammunition,  gun  and  wet  clothing, 
your  muscles  overtaxed,  your  game  bag 
; empty,  and  perhaps  not  having  fired  a single 
shot?  Did  you  not  disregard  all  these  and 
consider  the  day  well  spent?  How  can  you 
account  for  this?  Offhand  we  can  all  think 
of  a dozen  simple  reasons  such  as:  “It  was 
good  exercise”;  “I  needed  the  fresh  air”; 
“Primitive  instinct,  I suppose”,  etc.,  but  we’re 
only  kidding  ourselves. 

It  is  shameful  but  true  that  we  are  not 
aware  that  we  have  just  exercised  one  of  the 
rights  for  which  men  have  died,  practiced  a 

I sport  that  is  a pioneer  heritage,  passed 
through  so  many  generations  that  it’s  pres- 
ence is  obscure — taken  for  granted  in  a man- 
ner that  is  not  becoming  to  our  national 
pride. 

Man  no  longer  hunts  for  the  sake  of  killing 
nor  kills  for  the  sake  of  living.  With  dog  and 
gun  he  traverses  his  own  and  his  neighbor’s 
I land  unmolested,  free  to  take  from  that  land 
the  game  which  rises  before  him  under  a 
, code  established  by  him  for  the  preservation 
of  these  same  birds  and  animals  which  are 
as  free  as  the  man  who  hunts  them.  This 
“sport,”  as  it  is  called,  creates  a binding  tie 
between  all  who  participate  in  it  and  is  one 
i of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  which 
holds  freedom  fast  to  democracy. 

According  to  the  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  hunters  and  fishermen  in  the 
United  States  we  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  “more  here  than  meets  the  eye.” 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  well 
to  practice  the  traditions  and  customs  of 
democracy  in  order  to  keep  it  alive. — Myers- 
dale  Republican,  October  30,  1941  issue. 


CONSERVATION 

It  was  a great  Inspiration  responsible  for 
the  Innovation  producing  the  idea  of  Con- 
servation of  resources  belonging  to  our  Nation 
thereby  minimizing  the  Devastation  caused 
by  an  occasional  Conflagration,  and  increas- 
ing the  chance  for  the  continued  Propaga- 
tion of  our  wildlife.  All  this  meets  with  the 
Approbation  of  those  whose  Expectation  is  to 
listen  to  the  Detonation  of  guns  on  the  state’s 
Reservations  (public  shooting  grounds  not 
refuges)  which  have  profited  by  their  Re- 
forestration. 

It  too  is  with  considerable  Consternation 
we  rue  the  Limitation  of  funds  which  hamper 
the  Sanitation  of  our  rivers,  which  Operation 
would  induce  the  Perpetuation  and  Restora- 
tion of  our  aquatic  friends. 

Yet  we  are  pleased  with  the  Consideration 
given  toward  the  Education  of  many  who  are 
responsible  for  the  Frustration  of  the  efforts 
of  those  interested  in  the  Salvation  of  all 
things  of  God’s  Creation.— With  apologies  for 
this  Dissertation. — Charles  C.  Krieble,  Norris- 
town. 


IN  MEMCRIUM 

Sad  indeed  was  the  tragic  death  of  Dalton 
W.  Bell,  of  Williamsport,  chairman  of  the 
Central  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Conoslidated  Sportsmen  of  Ly- 
coming County. 

A victim  of  a self-inflicted  hunting  acci- 
dent, “Doc”,  as  he  was  known  to  his  host  of 
friends,  died  from  a fatal  shotgun  blast 
through  his  left  jaw.  Wounded  around  9:00 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  November  4,  he 
lived  until  midnight  after  having  undergone 
several  blood  transfusions,  the  oxygen  tent, 
and  other  treatments  all  that  day. 

Widely  known  in  local  and  State  sports- 
men’s circles,  “Doc”  will  be  greatly  missed. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  con- 
scientious workers  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion, and  when  he  took  hold  of  a job  he 
stuck  to  it  until  it  was  finished. 

It  is  ironical  that  a big  game  hunter  for 
years,  one  who  hunted  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  always  cautioned 
others  to  handle  fireams  with  care,  should  be 
the  victim  of  a hunting  mishap.  While  hunt- 
ing in  British  Columbia  a number  of  years 
ago  he  shot  and  killed  the  world’s  record 
caribou,  the  head  of  which  he  later  presented 
to  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  where  it  is  on  exhibition. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  Williamsport 
at  2:30  o’clock  on  Friday,  November  7.  The 
burial  took  place  in  beautiful  Wildwood 
cemetery  overlooking  the  city. 

Mr.  Bell  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Nancy; 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Minne  J.  Bell,  Williamsport; 
one  brother,  Roscoe;  one  sister,  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Stever,  Warren,  and  two  step-daugh- 
ters. 

As  a token  of  their  love  and  esteem,  the 
Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

“The  members,  directors,  and  officers  of  the 
Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County 
note  with  sorrow  and  regret  the  tragic  death 
of  their  friend  and  comrade,  Dalton  W.  Bell. 

“This  organization,  like  others  which  pre- 
ceded it,  profited  by  the  active  interest  which 
he  took  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
motion and  preservation  of  facilities  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  wholesome  sports  of  field 
and  stream.  These  sports  meant  much  to  him 
and  because  they  did  he  made  his  contribu- 
tion toward  making  them  available  to  others 
and  keeping  them  available  in  the  future,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  those  who  will  come  after 
us. 

“Personal  opportunities  to  pursue  his  favor- 
ite sports  in  distant  places  which  remain  but 


“Due  to  the  late  fall  the  song  birds  have 
made  the  heaviest  inroads  on  the  natural 
game  food  that  has  been  made  in  years. 
Thousands  of  robins,  chewinks  and  veerys 
are  still  here  along  with  large  flocks  of 
j uncos  and  tree  sparrows  that  have  arrived 
from  the  north.  In  many  places  the  birds 
have  cleaned  up  almost  all  of  the  berries 
on  gray  stemmed  dogwood,  mountain  ash, 
hercules  club,  flowering  dogwood  and  wild 


DALTON  W.  BELI. 


names  to  most  of  us,  did  not  make  him  in- 
different to  the  hunting  and  fishing  afforded 
by  his  native  Lycoming  County,  wherein  he 
had  his  first  introduction  to  these  sports.  Big 
game  hunting  in  far  off  places,  with  hand- 
some trophies  falling  to  his  gun,  did  not 
lessen  his  zest  for  small  game  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania’s  fields  and  woods.  Fishing  in 
fabled  Canadian  waters  was  his  privilege,  yet 
he  did  not  disdain  the  fishing  to  be  had  in 
the  home  streams  wherein  he  first  wet  a line 
or  cast  a fly. 

“He  was  ever  ready  to  give  of  his  time,  his 
energy  and  his  experience  and  to  make  use 
of  his  wide  acquaintance  among  Pennsyl- 
vanians having  similar  interests,  or  in  official 
position  having  to  do  with  the  promotion  and 
conservation  of  facilities  for  such  sports,  to 
the  making  of  better  hunting,  better  fishing 
and  cleaner  streams. 

“As  a president  of  this  organization,  com- 
mittee chairman,  director,  and  its  representa- 
tive to  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  he  rendered  a valuable  service 
to  the  sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County  and 
Pennsylvania. 

“It  is  eminently  fitting  that,  in  the  name  of 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Consolidated 
Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County,  this  expres- 
sion be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  this  first 
meeting  after  the  passing  of  Dalton  W.  Bell, 
and  that  a copy  thereof  be  sent  to  his  family 
as  a token  of  our  sympathy.” 


grape.  The  first  mentioned  species  was 
raided  the  hardest  and  the  rest  in  turn  as 
mentioned.  The  song  birds  on  migration  also 
make  good  use  of  the  plots  sowed  to  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Plot  Mixture.” — Game  Protec- 
tor Earl  E.  Smith,  Elk  County. 


Life  is  just  an  eternal  struggle  to  keep  one’s 
earning  capacity  up  to  one’s  yearning  capac- 
ity. 
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Members  of  the  Cocalico  Sportsmen  Association  erecting  a booth  for  one  of  their  recent  shows. 


ANNUAL  SOMERSET  BANQUET 

A last  minute  rush  for  tickets  for  the 
annual  Somerset  County  Sportsmen’s  banquet 
resulted  in  dividing  125  turkey  dinners 
among  171  persons.  However,  no  one  was 
killed  or  injured  in  the  rush. 

All  present  enjoyed  hearing  messages  from 
representatives  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
missions, and  were  entertained  by  Robert 
Klein,  Somerset  musician.  Toastmaster  Hon. 
Fred  P.  Hare,  Jr.,  kept  the  program  interest- 
ing with  humorous  stories;  J.  Allen  Barrett 
of  the  Fish  Commission  gave  a very  interest- 
ing talk  on  the  activities  of  that  Department; 
and  Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  of  the  Game 
Commission,  delivered  the  principal  address 
during  which  he  reviewed  briefly  the  early 
history  of  the  Commission  and  recounted 
some  of  the  problems  with  which  it  is  faced 
today. 

Carl  I.  Hare  of  Somerset,  was  introduced 
as  the  president  of  the  Somerset  County  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  next  in  line  of 
introduction  was  Hon.  Joe  Critchfield  of  Con- 
fluence, Somerset  County’s  representative  on 
the  Fish  Commission.  Others  presented  were 
John  Shuler  of  Somerset,  and  Millard  M. 
Crooks  of  Stoyestown,  Game  Protectors;  Min- 
ter  Jones  of  Somerset,  County  Fish  Warden, 
and  M.  Fulton  of  Stoyestown,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  County  Sportsmen’s  Federation, 
present  delegate  to  the  State  Federation  and 
George  Sura  of  Central  City,  alternate  dele- 
gate to  the  State  Federation. 


BERKS  WALTONIANS  HOLD  DINNER 

Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Game  Commission,  who  was  formerly  Con- 
servation Director  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  made  the  principal  address  at  the 
Berks  County  Izaak  Walton  League’s  annual 
dinner,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania conservation  picture,  in  the  main,  is 
one  of  which  we  may  all  be  proud. 

“The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  this 


month  concludes  its  forty-fifth  year  of  oper- 
ation. During  that  long  period  only  forty- 
five  public-spirited  sportsmen  have  served  as 
members  of  the  Commission. 

“Last  year  we  had  an  army  of  more  than 
675,000  hunters  licensed,  and  on  the  90,000 
farms  there  were  probably  75,000  more  who 
did  some  hunting  without  the  necessity  of 
securing  licenses — an  army  of  three-quarters 
of  a million  outdoor  enthusiasts.  So  long  as 
we  can  maintain  this  interest  in  the  outdoors, 
despite  the  stress  of  strife  in  the  world  all 
about  us,  just  so  long  shall  we  be  able  to 
maintain  our  national  balance  and  head  off 
the  things  which  have  knocked  the  props  out 
from  under  a number  of  much  older  nations 
of  the  world. 

“Men  and  boys  who  love  the  chase  have 
always  given  an  enviable  account  of  them- 
selves in  time  of  trouble.  If  you  don’t  think 
so.  just  ask  any  of  our  leaders  in  the  last 
World  War,  or  go  to  any  big  army  camp  in 
the  East  today  and  ask  the  commanding  of- 
ficers whether  our  Pennsylvania  boys  can 
handle  themselves  ably  under  difficult  and 
unexpected  situations.” 

Director  Gordon  referred  to  the  true  sports- 
men as  those  who  earn  their  trophies,  who 
do  not  merely  want  to  step  out  and  without 
effort,  without  that  physical  prowess  and  skill 
which  has  made  them  love  the  chase,  bag  a 
deer  or  any  other  game  like  a farmer  would 
slaughter  one  of  his  domestic  animals.  He 
said  that  anything  which  comes  too  easy  has 
no  thrill,  no  satisfacion  attached  to  it,  and 
that  certainly  it  would  not  be  something  to 
boast  about  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
which  is  as  much  a part  of  the  joy  that  comes 
from  hunting  as  bagging  the  trophy  itself. 

The  Berks  County  Waltonians  are  doing  a 
splendid  conservation  job  locally.  They  have 
conducted  many  rabbit  drives,  are  raising 
pheasants  and  quail,  carrying  on  extensive 
winter  feeding  and  educational  programs,  and 
other  activities  both  conservation  and  civic. 


Harris  Egge  cf  Allentown,  member  of  the  Pecks  Eake  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Pike  County, 

replenishing  a hopper  feeder. 
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THE  HUNTING  CAMP 

I’ve  a cabin  built  on  a mountain  crest 
'Neath  tall  oak  trees,  where  we  dream  and  rest, 
My  pals  and  I,  when  from  round  our  feet 
Drifts  the  delicate  scent  of  arbutus  sweet. 
When  wild  honeysuckle,  late  in  May 
Enchants  with  its  fragrance  and  color  gay, 
The  wily  trout  we  essay  to  hook 
From  the  tumbli’g,  rock-strewn  mount’n  brook 

We  find  from  the  summer’s  blistering  heat 
In  the  mountain  cabin  a cool  retreat. 

Here  is  rest  from  the  burdens  of  city  life, 
We  forget  for  a time,  our  care  and  strife; 
The  oak  leaves,  rustling  to  and  fro, 

The  brooic’s  soft  cadence,  sweet  and  low, 

In  a crooning  melody,  peace  imparts 
To  weary  souls  and  tired  hearts. 

When  autumn  comes  to  the  mountain  top. 
And  the  tall  oak  trees  their  acorns  drop 
On  the  roof,  to  roll  to  the  ground  and  lie 
’Till  the  busy  squirrels,  scampering  by 
Shall  store  them  away  for  the  winter  near. 
We  come  again,  with  our  hunting  gear, 

And  revel  in  beauty  of  hill  and  wood 
In  the  glorious  color  of  autumn’s  mood. 

We  watch  from  the  windows  the  falling  snow. 
All  snug  and  warm,  tho  the  winds  may  blow. 
To  hunt,  or  fish,  or  just  to  tramp 
The  wooded  hills  round  the  hunting  camp, 
Through  the  year  we  come.  Life  gains  new  zest 
In  the  cabin  here  on  the  mountain  crest. 


Photo  Allentown  Morning  Call 


Seth  Gordon,  executive  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission:  Paul  Zimmerman, 
president  of  the  association:  John  Henry  Leh;  Rev.  Carl  E.  NeudoerfTer,  chairman;  and  Oscar 
A.  Becker  of  Reading,  president  of  the  Southeastern  division  of  the  State  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  talking  deer  language  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game 

Protective  Association. 


— M.  J.  Lamb 


PET  PEEVES 

One  of  the  pet  peeves  of  John  E Martin, 
Ambler,  is  the  fact  that  some  hunting  dogs 
are  kept  in  an  inadequate  shelter  during  the 
cold  winter  months  after  the  hunting  season. 
Mr.  Martin  suggests  that  a baffle  board  be 
placed  in  all  dog  houses  to  protect  the  ani- 
mals from  drafts  and  cold  winds. 


SKITS  FROM  TYPOGRAPHIC 

A man  wrapped  up  in  himself  makes  a 
package  about  the  size  of  a pill  box 


If  a man  succeeds  in  printing  one  kiss  on  a 
girl’s  lips,  then  he’ll  really  go  to  press. 


If  you  would  escape  criticism,  you  must  be 
satisfied  to  stay  in  the  background. 


Some  girls  are  very  careless  about  how 
they  put  on  lipstick.  They’ll  put  it  on  any 
man’s  face. 


Speak  in  jest  if  you  will — but  not  too  often. 
Only  professional  jesters  find  cap  and  bells 
profitable. 


A healthful  hobby  is  the  collection  of  re- 
ceipted statements  for  bills  we  have  con- 
tracted. 


Self  pity  is  the  most  effective  narcotic  yet 
discovered;  like  the  drug  habit,  it  grows  on 
one. 


Love  is  one  game  that  is  never  postponed 
on  account  of  darkness. 


GAME  NEWS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Wylie  A.  Scott,  Secretary,  Coraopolis 
District  Sportsmen’s  Association  sent  a check 
for  $2.40  for  six  subscriptions  to  Game  News 
for  4 different  schools,  the  Library,  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  His  letter  reads  as  follows; 

“We  jupplied  the  Game  News  and  the 
Angler  last  year  to  these  same  places  and 
from  the  reports  of  the  libraries  the  maga- 
zines were  much  sought  after  by  the  students. 

“Our  club  would  like  to  offer,  as  a sug- 
gestion, that  more  clubs  do  the  same  thing 
as  we  feel  that  a large  number  of  the  future 
generation  of  sportsmen  will  come  in  con- 
tact with  and  appreciate  the  information  con- 
tained in  Game  News. 

“At  the  expiration  of  these  subscriptions 
will  you  kindly  notify  our  club  so  that  they 
can  be  renewed  without  the  loss  of  any 
issues”. 


The  slogan  adopted  by  members  of  the  Concordia  Sportsmen’s  Association  to  save  game  on  the 
highways  can  be  seen  on  the  above  license  plate.  Secretary  Moellenbrock  recently  sent  the 
Editor  one  of  these  signs  and  it  has  created  considerable  attention. 
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Photos  submitted  by  Sam  Lijjht 

Above  are  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Venango  Grouse  Field  Trials.  Left  to  right.  Win.  T. 
McCarty,  official  reporter.  Ford  City,  Sam  Light,  Secretary,  Punxutawney,  Judges  Harold  L. 
Walley,  New  Kensington  and  Charles  Elder,  Jersey  Shore. 


A group  of  enthusiasts  talking  things  over  while  waiting  for  the  next  brace. 


KNOW  YOUR  COLORS 

Pennsylvania  nimrods  are  lucky  indeed 
when  it  comes  to  hunting  licenses  since  there 
is  only  one  kind  they  have  to  bother  with. 
Hunters  in  Michigan  are  classified  by  color 
schemes.  Following  is  the  1941-42  classifica- 
tion: 

Yellow — resident  small  game. 

Light  red — resident  deer. 

Green — resident  archer. 

Lilac — non-resident  archer. 

Light  blue — non-resident  deer. 

Dark  red — non-resident  small  game  (North 
of  Clare). 

Fawn — non-resident  small  game  (All  of 
Michigan). 

Trappers’  licenses  are  in  orange,  but  trap- 
pers need  no  numbered  back  tags. 


SKITS  FROM  TYPOGRAPHIC 

It’s  queer,  but  you  can’t  drive  a new  car 
down  the  street  without  meeting  everybody 
you  owe. 


The  most  dangerous  thing  about  a motor 
car  is  the  driver. 


Don’t  give  anyone  a piece  of  your  mind; 
you  need  it  all  yourself. 


Courtship  makes  a fellow  spoon;  marriage 
makes  him  fork  over. 


Famous  last  words:  “Well,  if  he  won’t  dim 
his,  I won’t  dim  mine.” 


Never  shift  your  mouth  into  high  gear  until 
you  are  sure  your  brain  is  turning  over. 


A political  platform  is  built  of  planks  in- 
tended to  give  the  candidates  a walkover. 


You  must  have  heard  the  one  about  the 
traveling  salesman  who  said  his  wife  was  an 
angel — always  up  in  the  air,  always  harping 
on  something,  and  never  had  anything  to 
wear. 


VENANGO  GROUSE  TRIALS 

On  Saturday,  October  25  through  to  the 
28th,  the  Venango  Grouse  Trial  Club  added 
additional  laurels  to  that  increasingly  popular 
event  which  was  held  on  the  special  training 
preserve,  between  Marienville  and  Leeper. 
As  Bill  McCarty,  American  Field  reporter,  so 
well  puts  it,  “who  is  there  in  the  field  trial 
world  not  familiar  with  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  a Venango  Grouse  trial?”  And  in 
commenting  later  on  the  gallery  “the  gallery 
which  has  become  known  as  ‘the  Venango 
masses’  turned  out  in  full  strength.  On  this 
occasion,  Richard  Tuttle  of  Johnsonburg,  Pa., 
assumed  the  rather  difficult  task  of  gallery 
marshal,  and  performed  an  excellent  job  of 
ruling  the  mob  with  an  iron  hand  in  a velvet 
glove.  Guiding  the  party  through  three  days 
of  tramping  has  become  too  much  work  for 
a single  marshal,  and  therefore,  a squad  of 
deputies  assisted  the  master  woodsman,  Harry 
J.  Updegraff,  with  his  task.  The  gallery  also 
included  numerous  out-of-State  visitors.” 

The  open  puppy  stake  drew  ten  candidates 
of  which  Skyrocket’s  Punxy  Sam,  owned  by 
Sam  Light  and  handled  by  W.  J.  McCracken, 
took  high  laurels.  Seneca  Sue,  owned  and 
handled  by  George  Haehn  was  runnerup; 
whereas,  Kit  L,  owned  by  W.  A.  Galloway, 
and  handled  by  Gene  Galloway,  placed  third. 

The  open  derby  drew  a large  field  of  22 
starters,  but  when  the  running  was  com- 
plete Liddle’s  Pinoak  Lady,  owned  and 
handled  by  W.  H.  Liddle,  had  the  jump  on 
the  rest  of  the  field;  Peerless  Lady  Gay,  own- 
ed and  handled  by  John  Seward,  was  award- 
ed second  laurels;  and  Betty’s  Tyrus,  owned 
and  handled  by  Pat  Reeder,  was  judged  a 
worthy  third. 

An  unprecedented  feat  occurred  in  the 
open  all-age  stake,  for  a glance  at  the  win- 
ners’ column  will  reveal  that  the  same  three 
dogs  which  triumphed  in  the  Black  Forest 
trials,  proved  their  consistency  by  coming 
back  and  getting  their  names  in  the  select 
circle  of  the  Venango  Club’s  event.  The  re- 
peating three  took  the  measure  of  25  tried 
and  proven  grouse  dogs. 

John  R’s  Buck,  promising  first  year  all-age, 
took  the  measure  of  the  field  by  a wide 
margin.  Skyrocket’s  Flash  Light  was  granted 
second  by  virtue  of  a clean  stop  to  flush  in 
the  first  series,  and  Communique,  whose  work 
in  the  first  series  was  sufficiently  good  to  reap 
a reward,  was  awarded  third  place. 

The  judges  included  Harold  L.  Walley  and 
Charles  H.  Elder. 


EXTEND  POSSESSION  LIMIT 

Hunters  who  wish  to  keep  large  game 
in  cold  storage  longer  than  the  60-day  period 
following  the  close  of  the  open  season  may 
do  so  under  a special  permit  costing  1.00. 
A new  amendment  to  the  act  enabling  hun- 
ters to  keep  the  flesh  of  lawfully  killed 
large  game  after  the  close  of  the  season  pro- 
vides for  an  additional  period  not  to  exceed 
four  months.  The  amended  portion  dates 
from  the  termination  of  the  former  legalized 
period  of  time.  Game  Protectors  have  been 
issued  a supply  of  applications  for  the  con- 
venience cf  those  hunters  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  this  liberal  extension  of  time.’ 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 


BLACK  FOREST  CROUSE  TRIALS 

The  Black  Forest  Grouse  Trial  Club  con- 
ducted its  sixth  annual  trials  on  a thousand 
acre  dog  training  preserve,  established  by 
the  Game  Commissoin,  on  October  18,  19  and 
20.  Eight  beautiful  courses  have  been  brush- 
ed out  and  numbered  on  this  preserve,  and 
here  it  was  that  dog  owners,  handlers  and  a 
large  gallery  gathered  to  see  the  puppies 
show  their  stuff,  witness  last  year’s  debut- 
antes perform,  and  to  watch  spellbound  an 
all-age  running  that  in  the  words  of  W.  T. 
McCarty,  well-known  American  Field  col- 
umnist, “should  be  grist  for  a reporter’s  mill, 

' but  try  as  we  may,  we  humbly  confess  that 
this  old  typewriter  falls  dismally  short  of  de- 
scribing a grouse  dog  race  that  will  be  talked 
about  for  years  to  come.” 

Only  four  entries  participated  in  the  puppy 
stake,  which  is  not  surprising  for  a Fall  trial. 
In  this  running  the  winners  first,  second  and 
; third  are  as  follows:  Skyrocket’s  Punxy  Sam, 
owned  by  Sam  R.  Light,  and  handled  by  W. 
J.  McCracken;  McQuay,  owned  and  handled 
by  Charles  Elder;  and  Rex,  owned  and 
handled  by  Frank  Reuther. 

The  open  derby  drew  a fast  field  of  sixteen 
entries  in  which  Skyrocket’s  War  Bonnet, 
owned  by  R.  P.  Hapgood,  Jr.,  and  handled 
by  Henry  Fish,  took  first  place;  Liddle’s 
Pinoak  Lady,  owned  and  handled  by  W.  H. 
Liddle,  wa:  runnerup;  whereas  Hall’s  Nurocket 
owned  by  A.  A.  Hall,  and  handled  by  Gene 
Galloway  took  third  place. 

Of  the  All-Age  Stake  Mr.  McCarty  says: 
"With  his  foreleg  lifted  and  stem  erect,  Sky- 
rocket’s Flash  Light,  owned  by  Sam  Light, 
a stylist  and  field  trial  showman,  posed  on  the 
breakaway.  It  was  twenty  minutes  to  four 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  An  exciting  Derby  had 
gone  by  the  board,  five  braces  of  all-ages 
had  strutted  their  stuff  before  the  judges  and 
all  had  gone  well.  But  little  did  we  realize 
as  Flash  Light  turned  a farewell  eye  on  a 
large  gallery,  then  twised  in  the  direction 
of  a course,  ideally  suited  to  the  display  of 
grouse  dog  perfection,  that  here  stood  the 
dog  that  was  destined  to  go  out  and  within 
the  next  thirty  minutes  run  a race  and  com- 
bine it  with  perfect  bird  work  in  such  fashion 
as  would  leave  a gallery  spellbound — the 
ground  work  we  have  all  dreamed  about,  the 

I smashing  find  we  have  prayed  for.  Less  than 
two  minutes  after  the  lead  had  been  un- 
snapped, Flash  Light  was  standing  high  like 
a master  on  point.  All  the  animation,  all  the 
desired  character  we  might  ask,  was  ex- 
pressed in  that  lofty  pose.  True,  he  did  not 
have  another  chance  to  exhibit  his  wares  on 
birds,  but  the  fact  that  he  cashed  in  on  his 
single  opportunity,  so  early  in  the  heat,  is  a 
: feat  itself.  From  this  juncture  on,  his  speed, 
1 grace  and  true  hunting  ability  lifted  the 
; standard  of  the  stake  to  a pinnacle  in  the 
grouse  trial  world.” 

Second  to  place  in  the  all-age  was  John  R's 
1 Buck,  owned  by  J.  R.  Hadaway,  and  handled 
by  W.  P.  Smith;  while  third  place  was  taken 
1 by  Communique,  also  owned  by  Mr.  Hadaway 
s and  handled  by  Mr.  Smith. 

‘ Mr.  McCarty  further  states  “the  first  trial 
1 of  the  season  and  it  seemed  as  though  a 
large  gallery  would  never  give  up  the  idea 
1 of  walking  every  brace.  Game  Land  Manager 


NEICER  RE-ELECTED 

At  its  annual  meeting  on  October  6 dele- 
gates from  seven  counties  with  membership 
in  the  Northeastern  Division,  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  re-elected 
all  current  officers  to  serve  another  year, 
and  passed  resolutions  and  motions  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  thousands  of  sportsmen  in 
this  section  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Delegates  attended  from  Pike,  Wayne,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wyoming,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne 
and  Carbon  Counties.  President  J.  L.  (Jack) 
Neiger,  of  West  Scranton,  a member  of  the 
State  Fish  Commission,  presided. 

Officers  renamed  to  another  one  year  term 
were:  J.  L.  Neiger;  Benedick  Kane,  of  Sus- 
quehanna, Vice-President;  Henry  W.  Strohl, 
Noxen,  Treasurer,  and  Robert  W.  Steventon, 
Nesquehoning,  Secretary.  The  new  terms  of 
office  will  date  from  January  1,  1942. 


Chester  Siegel  and  District  Game  Protector 
Leroy  Gleason  loaned  the  club  their  whole- 
hearted cooperation.  The  efficient  pair 
shared  the  marshaling  duties,  and  Gleason’s 
wit  always  kept  spirits  up  when  tired  legs 
were  beginning  to  drag.”  Jay  C,  Gilford,  Field 
Division  Supervisor  of  the  Game  Commission 
and  Donald  Peterson. 


BLAIR  SPORTSMEN  ACTIVE 

The  Blair  County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association,  Altoona,  has  just  completed  one 
of  the  most  successful  years  in  its  history, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  conservation  and 
finance.  A considerable  reforestration  pro- 
gram has  been  carried  out  during  the  past 
two  years,  more  than  10,000  evergreen  and 
food-bearing  trees  having  been  planted  in  the 
county  by  the  association.  Through  its  efforts 
the  game  feeding  program  was  revised,  a 
certain  territory  being  assigned  to  each  club 
in  the  county,  thereby  effecting  a wider  dis- 
distribution  of  feed  with  no  overlapping 

An  educational  program  is  now  being  set 
up  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Altoona 
School  District  for  instruction  in  rifle  shoot- 
ing and  the  proper  handling  of  firearms. 
Classes  in  nature  study  and  conservation  of 
wildlife  will  be  conducted  on  the  club 
grounds  in  Riggles  Gap  which  is  ideally  suit- 
ed for  this  purpose. 

The  club  has  just  completed  the  construc- 
tion of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  modem 
rifle  ranges  in  the  United  States  There  are 
60  firing  points  for  all  of  the  three  ranges 
of  50  yards,  50  meters,  and  100  yards 


People  who  haven’t  time  to  stop  at  a grade 
crossing  manage  to  find  time  to  attend  the 
funeral. 


Cartoon  by  Tom  Holloway.  Courtesy  of  Collier’s 

“Have  I had  fun!  Some  stupid  ass  has  trailed  me  all  day  thinking  I was  a bear”! 
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days  to  hunting,  during  which  time  there 
were  5,619,970  pieces  of  game  taken.  On  the 
basis  of  the  1939  report  the  661,314  licensed 
hunters  devoted  a total  of  5,469,006  separate 
man-days  to  hunting,  with  5,990,219  pieces 
of  game  taken.  None  of  these  computations 
takes  into  account  the  amount  of  hunting  or 
the  total  game  killed  by  the  farmers  on  Penn- 
sylvania’s 190,000  farms  who  did  not  secure 
licenses. 

According  to  the  game-kill  tabulation,  dur- 
ing the  1940  season  12.8%  of  the  licensed 
hunters  killed  no  game,  as  compared  to  15% 
during  1939.  This  includes  not  only  those 
who  were  unsuccessful  but  also  those  who 
bought  licenses  and  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  hunt. 


1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

Total  licenses  issued  

606,618 

662,126 

662,899 

678,688 

Number  of  Game-Kill  Reports 
filed  voluntarily  

418,566  (69%) 

527,075  (80%) 

589,734  (89%%) 

609.778  (89.  9%) 

Number  of  Special  Reminder 
Notices  mailed 

189,064  (31%) 

132.454  (20%) 

68,780  (10%%) 

70,966  (10.  1%) 

Percent  of  Game-Kill  Reports 
based  on  final  tabulation 

93% 

98% 

98%% 

98%% 

Percent  of  licensed  hunters  re- 
ferred to  field  officers  for  in- 
vestigation   

7% 

2% 

1%% 

1%% 

portunity  might  be  given  to  the  rather  large 
“new  crop”  of  hunters  who  join  the  fra- 
ternity every  year. 


the  impression  that  this  is  simply  a regula- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  not  a legal  re- 
quirement. 


Hunters  Cooperating 

By  this  time  it  is  apparent  that  our  great 
army  of  hunters  know  why  the  present  sys- 
tem was  adopted,  the  background  of  the  un- 
successful attempts  prior  to  1937  to  obtain 
annual  inventories  of  the  harvest,  etc.  These 
and  related  questions  were  answered  in  an 
article,  “What  Becomes  of  Your  Game-Kill 
Report”,  published  in  the  September  1939 
issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News.  A 
limited  number  of  reprints  of  that  article 
are  still  available  and  as  long  as  the  supply 
lasts  a copy  may  be  had  upon  request. 

When  the  Game  Law  was  amended  in  1937 
to  make  the  filing  of  Game-Kill  Reports 
mandatory  under  a $2.00  penalty,  it  was 
decided  to  carry  on  an  educational  campaign 
in  an  effort  to  give  an  opportunity  to  those 
who  without  any  thought  of  violating  the 
law  overlooked  the  filing  of  their  reports. 
While  the  Commission  was  hopeful  that  this 
part  of  the  tabulation  expense  could  be 
eliminated  after  several  years,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  continue  it  so  that  an  equal  op- 


That the  educational  approach  has  produc- 
ed satisfactory  results  is  attested  to  by  the 
four-year  comparative  statement  above. 

This  statement  proves  conclusively  that 
Pennsylvania’s  sportsmen  will  respond  to 
any  legitimate  appeal  that  directly  bene- 
fits them.  The  greatest  strides  naturally  were 
made  during  the  two  years  which  immediate- 
ly followed  the  innovation  of  the  present 
system  in  1937,  but  an  increase  of  20.9%  in  the 
number  of  reports  filed  voluntarily  from  1937 
to  1940  inclusive  is  no  small  accomplishment 
and  the  sportsmen  deserve  special  commen- 
dation for  their  wholehearted  cooperation. 

Continuance  of  Plan  Essential 

Our  experience  in  making  these  tabulations 
and  the  follow-up  incident  thereto  has  given 
the  Commission  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
study  hunter  reactions.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  have  cooperated  wholeheartedly  be- 
cause they  realize  the  benefits  derived  there- 
from. Comparatively  few  have  been  critical, 
usually  because  they  were  laboring  under 


A most  interesting  angle  to  this  under- 
taking is  the  fact  that  in  1936  when  the  final 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  these  returns  on 
a purely  voluntary  basis  only  about  80,000 
hunters  responded,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  self-addressed  return  card  indicated 
that  postage  would  be  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sion. It  became  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
only  way  to  get  cooperation  was  to  make  the 
reports  a legal  requirement,  then  enforce  the 
law.  Results  obtained  since  that  time  have 
been  remarkable,  as  fully  enumerated  above. 

Quite  often  interested  sportsmen  who  have 
studied  our  tabulations,  usually  men  who 
have  dealt  with  statisics  for  years  and  un- 
derstand the  uncanny  consistency  of  the  well 
know  “law  of  averages”,  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion: “Why  not  tabulate  only  a few  of  the 
reports  and  use  the  base  so  derived  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  composite  compilation  to  cover  the 
total  number  of  hunters,  and  save  a lot  of 
money?” 

On  the  face  of  it  this  suggestion  has  much 
merit,  but  we  have  found  that  the  more  suc- 
cessful hunters  are  those  who  send  in  their 
reports  immediately  after  the  season;  those 
who  were  not  so  lucky  are  invariably  among 
the  tardy  ones.  This  is  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, because  the  lucky  nimrods  are  more 
proud  of  their  prowess.  Among  the  late 
comers  are  always  a large  number  of  hunters 
who  killed  no  game,  or  did  not  have  a chance 
to  go  hunting  at  all. 

While  figures  so  arrived  at  might  be  aver- 
aged up  by  tabulating  sample  lots  at  different 
periods,  another  much  more  serious  problem 
would  confront  us;  namely,  the  fact  that  just 
as  soon  as  the  Commission  fails  to  make  a 
complete  check-up  in  the  manner  now  re- 
quired the  number  of  reports  submitted 
would  dwindle  rapidly,  and  we  would  soon 
be  back  where  we  were  in  1936.  That  would 
again  encourage  the  same  kind  of  widespread 
cheating  in  the  issuance  of  licenses  as  the 
Commission  found  when  this  complete  tab- 
ulation was  initiated,  and  any  savings  in  tab- 
ulating costs  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
other  administrative  problems,  including  men 
hunting  with  tags  which  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  locate  violators  of  the  law,  and 
certainly  reductions  in  revenue  from  non- 
residents could  again  be  expected. 

In  concluding  this  explanation  of  our  ef- 
forts to  give  the  sportsmen  the  best  service 
possible  I should  like  to  appeal  to  the  dads 
whose  sons  for  the  first  time  this  past  season 
followed  in  their  foosteps,  to  impress  upon 


Photo  by  C.  Gordon  Krieble 

The  yen  to  hunt  is  strong  in  the  American  sportsmen.  It  is  a sport  that  guarantees  the 
social,  economic  and  recreational  structure  of  our  nation  and  state. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  RECORDED  GAME-KILL  FOR  I OCR- YEAR  PERIOD  (1937-1940) 

COMPARED  WITH 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  KILL  FOR  PREVIOUS  FOUR-YEAR  PERIOD  (1933-1936) 
(Based  on  Complete  Tabulations  of  Hunters’  Reports,  1937-1940) 


SPECIES 

Season  of 
1937* 

Season  of 
1938** 

Season  of 
1939*** 

Season  of 
1940*** 

Average 
Annual  Kill 
For  Period  (A) 

Average  Annual 
Kill  Previous 
Four  Years 
(1933-1936) 

Deer,  Legal  Antlered  

39,347 

49.106 

40.995 

43,150 

20,876 

Deer,  Legal  Antlerless  

171,662 

14,581 

145,580 

110,608 

46,668 

Total  Deer 

39,347 

171,662 

63,687 

186,575 

153,758 

67.544 

Bears  

537 

384 

535 

524 

495 

438 

Rabbits  

3,074,820 

4,263,759 

3,804,701 

3.266,537 

3,602  454 

1,881.440 

Hares  (Snowshoes)  

2,420 

2,120 

(Closed) 

(Closed) 

2.270 

16,598 

Squirrels  

1,056,408 

1,106.914 

945,471 

1,044,784 

1,038,394 

894.012 

Raccoons  

29.842 

36,046 

38,452 

40  802 

36.286 

33  417 

Wild  Turkeys  

6,619 

6 766 

5,191 

5,218 

5.949 

3,846 

Ruffed  Grouse  

177,683 

224,479 

237,245 

221,474 

215.220 

146,907 

Ringneck  Pheasants  

371.526 

517,280 

471,539 

459,071 

454.854 

272.560 

Quail  

105  795 

109.891 

111,674 

74.808 

100.542 

153.092 

Woodcocks  

57,244 

50  085 

40,816 

29,087 

44,308 

30.817 

Wilson’s  Snipe,  Gallinules  and  Rails 

12,657 

8 717 

6,294 

5.091 

8,190 

12.967 

Grackles  (Blackbirds)  

78.543 

78.613 

47,449 

43,204 

61,952 

89  071 

Wild  Waterfowl  

16  758 

21,329 

38,474 

52,060 

32,155 

24,631 

Woodchucks  

(No  Record) 

145,528 

178,691 

190  735 

171.651 

(No  Record) 

Total  Number  of  Species 

5,030,199 

6,743,573 

5,990.219 

5,619,970 

5,928478 

3 627  340 

Reduced  to  Tons  Equals  

6,402 

12,762 

8,897 

13.277 

10,335 

4,682 

* Based  upon  reports  from  93%  of  the  licensed  hunters. 

**  Based  upon  reports  from  98%  of  the  licensed  hunters. 

***  Based  upon  reports  from  98%%  of  the  licensed  hunters. 

(A)  Where  certain  species  were  not  legal  during  the  entire  period  the  average  was  obtained  by  using  the  number  of  years  such  species  were  taken. 


them  the  importance  of  filing  their  Game- 
Kill  Reports  as  required  by  law.  By  train- 
ing the  new  recruits  in  this  way,  and  being 
sure  to  set  the  proper  example  by  filing  their 
own  reports  and  urging  friends  to  do  like- 
wise, it  should  be  possible  within  a compara- 
tively short  time  to  have  97%  or  better  of 
our  licensed  hunters  file  their  reports  volun- 
tarily— without  a reminder.  There  is  nothing 
the  Commission  asks  a sportsman  to  do  which 
requires  so  little  effort,  and  yet  pays  such  big 
dividends — the  filing  of  the  Game-Kill  Report. 
Please  see  to  it  that  yours  gets  into  the  mail 
before  January  16. 


STOLEN 

One  Savage  Rifle,  calibre  300,  Model  99T, 
serial  No.  399204,  taken  Saturday  evening, 
October  25,  1941,  from  Cartwright’s  Hard- 
ware Store,  Aliquippa,  Pa.  Any  information 
concerning  this  firearm  should  be  forwarded 
to  Trever  Jenkins,  Chief  of  Police,  Aliquippa, 
Pa.,  or  Cartwright  Hardware  Store.  Reward 
offered. 


One  Winchester  Rifle,  caliber  .32  Winches- 
ter Special,  Model  94  Carbine,  serial  No. 
1281213.  Recently  taken  from  the  store  of 
John  Wardrop  & Son,  27  South  Oak  Street, 
Mount  Carmel,  Pa.  Any  information  on  this 
firearm  should  be  reported  to  the  above  store. 


Jacob  A.  Stutzman,  1534  Blavis  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  lost  a black  and  brown 
rabbit  dog  by  the  name  of  “Jack”  while  hunt- 
ing near  Sumneytown,  Montgomery  County, 
on  November  27.  He’ll  greatly  appreciate  any 
word  concerning  it. 


John  Fotta,  54  Penn  Street,  Sharpsburg,  Pa., 
picked  up  a .30  cal.  army  rifle  by  mistake 
first  day  of  bear  season  while  hunting  about 
25  miles  north  of  Bradford,  McKean  County. 
He  noticed  the  mistake  after  he  got  lost  from 
his  party.  When  he  finally  located  the  place 
where  they  had  been  no  one  was  there.  The 
rifle  he  picked  up  by  mistake  was  a .30-06 
Government  rifle.  Naturally,  he  wants  to  re- 
turn it  and  secure  his  own  gun. 


One  8-month-old  white  and  black  Beagle 
hound,  16  inches  high,  Berks  County  license 
No.  18957.  Dog  has  double  dew  claw  on  left 
hind  leg.  Anyone  seeing  this  dog  should  con- 
tact Mr.  George  B.  Bigle,  R.D.  No.  2,  Sinking 
Springs. 


No  wonder  an  Iowa  statesman  is  popular 
with  the  women.  He  starts  every  speech  in 
this  manner:  “I  came  to  this  community  be- 
fore any  woman  in  this  audience  was  born.” 


Photo  by  W.  L.  R.  Drake 

It  is  estimated  that  from  200,000  to  300,000  enthusiastic  sportsmen  and  sportswomen  pursue 
the  wily  deer  in  Pennsylvania  each  year. 
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AN  AMATEUR  TURKEY  HUNT 


i,i  \ rabbit  slipped  into  the  woods." 


PETE  and  I planned  our  first  wild  turkey 
hunt  in  chemistry  class.  I believe  we 
were  discussing  the  nitrates  in  relation  to 
explosives,  and  the  Prof,  was  explaining  if  I 
remember  correctly,  how  that  portion  of  the 
cartridge  or  shell  when  exploded,  suddenly 
increases  in  volume  forming  a stampede  of 
gas  that  pushes  in  every  direction.  Then  as  a 
matter  of  physics,  we  were  informed  that  the 
weak  end  gives,  and  zip-bang,  out  goes  the 
projectile — shot  or  ball — for  fifty  yards  or  ten 
miles  as  the  case  may  be. 

Simultaneously  Pete  and  I generated  the 
identical  idea,  suggested  by  the  trend  of 
thought,  and  compared  notes  for  further  de- 
velopment after  class.  The  open  season  for 
wild  turkeys  would  begin  next  week,  and  our 
decision  was  to  cut  lab  that  day  and  do  some 
outdoor  experiments  with  the  explosive 
nitrates  through  the  barrels  of  our  favorite 
shotguns. 

Turkey  hunting  was  a novelty  for  us,  and 
Pete  suggested  that  we  might  just  as  well 
hunt  the  Dauphin  County  cranberry  bog,  as 
Thanksgiving  wasn’t  so  far  off,  and  get  our 
turkeys  and  cranberries  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  thus  figuratively  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  But  we  finally  and  wisely  decided 
on  the  Perry  County  hills,  where  the  old- 
timers  informed  us  that  turkeys  were  more 
plentiful. 

We  made  the  four-something  train  for 
Loshe’s  Run  that  morning,  all  tagged  up  like 
a fliver,  with  the  Pennsylvania  license  on  the 
middle  of  our  backs.  The  train  was  packed, 
and  at  first  glance  recalled  to  our  mind  a 
troop  train  off  to  the  front  . . . guns  and  khaki 
clad  boys.  (The  general  conversation  quickly 
belied  these  first  impressions,  and  then  the 
nondescript  arms,  ammunition  and  apparel.) 
Turkey  was  the  main  topic  and  the  forecast 
was  for  a splendid  crop  of  these  popular 
birds.  Yarns  were  swapped  concerning  past 
turkey  hunts  that  set  our  nerves  atingle. 
while  our  minds  became  filled  with  eager 
anticipations.  Our  thoughts,  away  ahead  of 
the  train,  were  doing  problems  in  snap  shoot- 
ing, long  range  allowances  and  other  methods 
of  stalking  and  bagging  the  wary  turk,  which 
all  goes  to  show  how  quickly  we  revert  to 
the  primeval  instincts,  furnishing  proof  of 


evolution  and  involution  . . . our  inbred  love 
for  the  chase  and  our  desire  to  make  a kill. 

Pete  with  his  twelve-gauge  pump-gun,  and 
I with  my  double  barreled  full  choke  twelve 
clasped  tenderly  in  our  arms,  left  the  train 
at  our  destination  before  daybreak.  We 
watched  the  train  melt  away  into  the  dim 
shadows,  and  found  ourselves  alone.  The  tang 
of  the  early  frost  was  in  the  air,  and  com- 
bined with  the  pleasing  odors  of  the  mead- 
ows and  woodland  furnished  further  inspira- 
tion as  we  started  for  the  hills.  Finally 
streaks  of  light  melted  the  haze  of  night’s 
uncertainty,  and  then  the  golden  shafts  of 
sunshine  roamed  about,  playing  upon  the 
autumn  foliage,  touching  up  the  reds,  greens 
and  yellows  here  and  there  with  rosy  golden 
dabs  of  high  lights,  melting  away  into  lines 
of  dim  purple  shadows  that  defined  the  dark 
edge  of  the  forest. 

We  were  happy,  enthusiastic,  and  eager  to 
get  into  the  turkey  country,  and  tramped  and 
climbed  without  a thought  of  fatigue.  As  we 
proceeded  we  found  that  there  were  other 
hunters  besides  ourselves  in  the  woods,  then 
came  realization  that  there  were  more  hun- 


"We  let  drive  and  siie  wavered.” 


ters  than  turkeys  in  the  hills.  We  saw  no 
birds,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  T remember  it, 
. . . that  every  hill  or  wooded  area  held  a 
sniper,  or  possibly  brigades  of  hunters  . . . 
driving,  chasing,  marching,  counter-marching 
or  retreating.  The  incessant  boom  or  crack 
of  exploding  nitrates,  now  far  away,  then 
close  at  hand,  made  me  wonder  why  they 
had  chosen  our  turkey  territory  in  which  to 
stage  a sham  battle  or  to  do  target  practice. 
We  had  no  luck  and  saw  no  game,  not  even 
a tin  can  to  shoot  at;  we  felt  grieved  and 
hoodwinked,  for  we  had  employed  all  the 
turkey  hunting  technique  that  we  had  ever 
heard  or  read  about.  Be  that  as  it  may  . . . 
we  hunted  faithfully  the  whole  day  long,  and 
had  our  outing  in  grand  style  . . . exercise 
and  then  exercise  and  more  exercise 

When  the  shades  of  evening  sent  their  ad- 
vance guard  creeping  over  the  hills  we  were 
glad  to  go.  No  longer  fresh  and  hopeful  we 
trudged  our  weary  way  toward  the  station. 
The  Gods  of  chance  had  almost  passed  us  by 


By  A.  B.  CHAMPLAIN 

Illustrations  by  Charles  Snell 
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when  we  came  within  sight  of  the  station 
over  a wooded  hill,  surrounded  by  grass  and 
pasture  fields.  And  then  a rabbit  undisturbed 
till  now,  no  doubt  because  it  lived  so  near 
the  starting  point,  slipped  into  the  woods 
before  our  eyes.  It  was  a thrill  for  us  and  a 
last  resort,  and  we  decided  to  comb  that 
woods  pronto,  for  it  was  almost  train  time. 
Quickly  changing  our  loads  from  super  x to 
brush  shells  we  started  to  drive.  I took  the 
top  and  Pete  half  way  down.  We  could  see 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  began  to  look 
for  the  bunny. 

We  hadn’t  gone  twenty -five  feet  among  the 
scattered  timber  when  from  the  very  ridge 
. . . a beautiful  hen  turkey  sailed  out  . . . I’m 
sure  she  weighed  twelve  pounds  or  more  . . . 
I could  see  her  outlined  against  the  sky  over 
my  head  ...  a perfect  target.  I let  drive  and 
she  wavered.  Pete  fired  once  or  twice  and 
. . . she  tumbled  . . . over  and  over  she  went, 
crashing  down  into  a tailspin,  then  with  a 
nose  dive  through  the  trees  and  brushy  bot- 
tom she  landed  upon  the  ground  with  a thud. 
We  also  started  for  the  bottom  as  fast  as  we 
could  go  through  the  briars  and  a wire  fence 
or  two.  As  we  proceeded,  Pete  yelled  to  me, 
as  I remember  distinctly,  “Guess  we’ll  eat  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner  together  this  time.” 

Finally  we  located  the  place  where  the 
turkey  crashed  . . . we  looked  in  vain,  we 
looked  farther  . . . nearer  . . . everywhere; 
that  turkey  had  melted  into  thin  air.  We 
hunted  frantically  through  the  woody  patch 
. . . no  turkey;  we  dug  into  every  hole,  log 
or  stump;  we  almost  turned  over  every  leaf 
. . . still  no  turkey. 

The  train  whistled  at  the  station  above  (the 
only  train  back  that  day),  and  the  shades  of 
night  were  closing  in  upon  us  as  we  departed, 
but  we  knew  how  it  felt  to  shoot  a wild 
turkey. 

Moral  . . . Never  take  brush  shells  along  on 
a turkey  hunting  trip. 


“The  train  whistled  at  the  station/’ 
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SKY  HILL 

had  progressed  scarcely  more  than  a dozen 
feet  when  he  elevated  his  black  tipped  snout 
and  waved  it  about.  What  his  nose  conveyed 
was  verified  by  his  near-sighted  eyes.  He 
jammed  on  his  brakes  and  surveyed  the 
situation. 

The  skunk,  with  her  decks  cleared  for 
action,  pretended  to  be  busily  engaged  ex- 
tracting a particularly  recalcitrant  grub,  but 
you  can  wager  that  one  of  its  button  eyes 
had  B’er  ’Possum  under  full  surveillance. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  for  the  latter 
to  gracelessly  turn  and  make  off  in  another 
direction.  I’m  sure  that  his  snarling  grimace 
widened  preciptably. 

To  my  utter  relief  the  skunk  carelessly 
glanced  after  the  retreating  opossum  and 
coyly  made  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 

“Wbee,”  I breathed. 

A few  minutes  after  this  episode  we  were 
preparing  to  move  on  when  we  simultaneous- 
ly observed  a slight  movement  in  a clump 
of  frost-blackened  bracken. 

We  awaited  developments.  Soon  a tri- 
angular head  was  thrust  from  behind  the 

I bracken.  The  pair  of  closely  set  eyes  which 
the  head  sported  avidly  stared  at  a mounded 
heap  of  dead  grasses  set  low  in  the  branches 
ol  a withe  bush. 

What  the  weasel  was  staring  at  so  intently 
was  the  nest  of  a field  mouse  built  on  what 
remained  of  a song  sparrow’s  cup.  Of  course, 
it  did  not  see  the  nest  but  it  did  smell  its 
inmate;  the  eagerly  twitching  nose  and  the 
brilliant  look  that  lit  up  the  sinister  eyes 
was  evidence  enough. 

In  two  bounds  the  animal  was  upon  the 
nest,  the  terrified  tenant  making  a quick  exit 
through  an  emergency  opening.  However,  it 
did  not  go  far.  As  soon  as  it  had  perceived 
its  horrible  pursuer,  the  little  mouse  cowered 
in  abject  fright  and  submissively  permitted 
the  weasel  to  snuff  out  its  life.  Traditional 
victims  of  the  weasel  tribe  they  seem  to 
know  instinctively  of  their  hopeless  plight. 
I hope  that  a provident  Nature  has  provided 
these  gentle  creatures  of  the  field  with  a 
philosophical  turn  of  mind.  They  need  it. 


A Magnificent  example  of  Sky  Hill  hedgerows.  This  one  is  wide  enough  to  have  a road  running 

through  it. 


I live  less  than  a mile  from  the  downtown 
district  of  a city,  yet  I boast  what  I like  to 
call  a hedgerow.  It  is  really  a shrub  border 
not  much  more  than  a hundred  feet  in  length 
To  me  it  is  the  most  interesting'  feature  in 
my  backyard. 

Food  shrubs  make  up  the  planting,  plants 
calculated  to  attract  wildlife  at  all  seasons. 
Included  are  honeysuckle,  dogwood,  various 
privets,  vburnums,  sumac,  coralberry  and  a 
few  evergreens.  Punctuating  it  throughout 
are  the  vines  of  woodbine.  In  a field  adjacent 
to  it  I have  included  a patch  of  poke  weed. 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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The  Pendant  Berries  of  Pokeneed  Furnish  Furious  Food  for  Fate  Summer  Birds. 


Rabbits,  quail,  pheasants  and  squirrels  are 
either  regular  residents  or  frequent  visitors 
of  hedgerows.  There  they  not  only  find  food 
but  shelter  as  well,  the  latter  being  sought 
at  all  seasons.  These  larger  animals  are 
augmented  by  a multitude  of  lesser  forms 
ranging  from  waxwings  to  shrews  and  moles. 

How  well  aware  is  the  wild  house  cat  of 
the  abundant  life  of  the  hedgerows.  Many 
a farm  tabby  prefers  to  cast  its  lot  with  them 
rather  than  trust  to  the  uncertainty  of  se- 
curing food  about  a small  farm. 

Not  so  long  ago  I sat  alone  in  the  shadow 
of  a dense  haw  in  the  most  extensive  hedge- 
row on  Sky  Hill.  From  there  I watched  a 
big,  shaggy  cat  making  his  silent  way  over 
a faint  animal  trail,  probably  that  of  a chuck. 
From  his  furtive  actions  I concluded  that  he 
had  long  lived  by  his  wits. 


Suddenly,  the  animal  stopped,  a silent  snarl 
freezing  on  his  wide  face.  Then  began  a 
cautious  retreat  into  the  dense  cover  at  his 
back  where  he  was  quickly  effaced.  Obvious- 
ly he  was  going  to  ambush  whatever  was 
approaching.  Intervening  growths  prevented 
my  seeing  what  it  was,  so  I endeavored  to 
stretch  to  my  full  height.  A dry  branch 
cracked  underfoot  and  the  creature  unknow- 
ingly going  to  its  doom  scuttled  up  into  the 
branches  of  a nearby  cherry  tree.  It  was  a 
fox  squirrel. 

The  cat  burst  from  ambush  like  a furry 
bomb  and  made  for  its  quarry.  But  being 
no  match  for  that  dweller  of  the  treetops,  he 
quickly  gave  up  the  chase.  It  is  safe  to  add. 
however,  that  most  of  his  prospective  victims 
are  not  so  lucky. 

There  are  hedgerows  of  all  types  and  sizes 
and  no  two  are  alike.  The  thin  screen  of 
mixed  small  growths  hiding  the  strand  of 
barbed  wire  is  as  fascinating  as  the  one  large 
enough  to  boast  a roadway  leading  from  one 
part  of  the  farm  to  another. 

The  magnificent  ones  provided  by  the  wise 
farmers  of  Sky  Hill  are  but  typical  of  the 
many  thousands  found  through  our  Com- 
monwealth. If  you  are  a rural  dweller  and 
cherish  wildlife  and  desire  to  keep  small 
vermin  and  weed  seeds  at  a minimum,  then 
guard  them  well  as  do  the  residents  of  Skv 
Hill. 
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St  ate  Game  Lands  Gradually  Increasing 


Photo  by  Ambrose  Gerhart 


Above  is  a striking  example  of  depredations  committed  by  vandals.  However  the  fellows  who 
peppered  this  Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuge  Sign  which  is  on  Farm  Game  Project  No.  46  were 

duly  apprehended  and  fined. 


ships.  This  was  a new  purchase  project 
and  designated  State  Game  Lands  No.  183. 

Potter  County — John  H.  Page  conveyed  title 
to  266.4  acres  of  woodland  in  Pike  Town- 
. ship,  which  was  added  to  State  Game  Lands 
No.  64,  now  totalling  6,182.6  acres. 

Schuylkill  and  Berks  Counties — The  follow- 
ing traces  were  added  to  State  Game  Lands 
No.  110  in  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Counties, 
now  totalling  7,132.9  acres: 

Charles  V.  Strause,  Wayne 

Township,  Schuylkill  County  122.4  Acres 
Samuel  Strause,  Wayne  Town- 
ship, Schuylkill  County  ....  397.2  “ 

Herbert  C.  Rafetto,  Upper  Tul- 
pehocken  and  Upper  Bern 
Townships,  Berks  County ... . 638.4 

Snyder  County — The  first  acquisition  of  State 
Game  Lands  in  Snyder  County  was  effected 
by  the  purchase  of  10  tracts  in  Adams  and 
Beaver  Townships,  just  north  of  Beaver- 
town.  The  tracts  total  982.7  acres  and  com- 
prise a combination  of  fairly  good  farms  and 
' : ’wo'odlots.  This  area  was  designated  State 
Game  Lands  No.  188.  Deeds  were  conveyed 


' by  the  following: 
freed  W.  Ritter  Estate,  Adams 

and  Beaver  Townships 244.9  Acres 

Mrs.  Beulah  Ritter,  Adams 

Township  101.4  “ 

J.  Frank  Hetrick,  Adams  Town- 
ship   25.1 

F.  A.  Kleeman,  Adams  and 

Beaver  Townships  91.9  “ 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kern,  Beaver 

Township  , 93.7  “ 

Mrs.  Mabel  Wetzel,  Adams 

Township 78.1  “ 

Roy  W.  Reich,  Beaver  Town- 
ship   129.9  “ 

James  H.  Snook,  Beaver  Town- 
ship   82.6  “ 


Fred  R.  Zechman  Heirs,  Beaver 


and  Adams  Townships 75.3  “ 

Robert  T.  Fisher,  Beaver  Town- 
ship   59.8  “ 


Somerset  County — W.  Guy  Critchfield  con- 
veyed 347.1  acres  in  Fairhope  Township, 
which  was  added  to  State  Game  Lands  No. 
104,  in  Bedford  and  Somerset  Counties,  now 
totalling  3,704.1  acres. 

Susquehanna  and  Wayne  Counties — Christo- 
pher Hotaling  conveyed  138.0  acres  in  Har- 
mony Township,  Susquehanna  County  and 
Oscar  E.  Decker  conveyed  188.6  acres  in 
Scott  Township,  Wayne  County.  These 
tracts  were  added  to  State  Game  Lands  No. 
70,  located  in  the  two  counties  named,  now 
totalling  4,033.0  acres. 

Tioga  County — Carrie  Anderson  conveyed 
76.4  acres  in  Tioga  Township  which  was 
added  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  37,  now 
totalling  8,766.8  acres. 

Venango  County — Ira  W.  Hoffman  conveyed 
108.2  acres  in  Irwin  Township,  which  was 
added  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  39.  now 
totalling  7,898.8  acres. 

Warren  County — Charles  R.  Moore  conveyed 

217.1  acres  in  Deerfield  Township,  which 
was  added  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  86, 
now  totalling  12,240.0  acres. 

Warren  County — C.  C.  Johnson  conveyed 
146.6  acres  in  Pittsfield  Township  and  James 
Armbrust  and  others  conveyed  52.5  acres 
in  Pittsfield  Township,  which  were  added 
to  State  Game  Lands  No.  143,  now  totalling 
6.485  acres. 

Warren  County — Wheeler  and  Dusenbury 
conveyed  warrant  No.  3010  containing 

1.112.1  acres  in  Watson  Township.  This  was 
added  to  State  Game  Lands  No.  29,  now 
totalling  9,830.6  acres. 


Continued  from  Page  15 

York  County — The  following  tracts  in  Lower 
Chanceford  Township  were  acquired  as  a 
new  purchase  project  and  designated  State 
Game  Lands  No.  181,  totalling  563.3  acres. 

Frank  M.  Burns  117.0  Acres 

John  W.  Baker  . 130.5  “ 

W.  W.  Posey 315.8 


Too  Many  Accidents 

("Continued  from  Page  3) 
and  other  types,  but  they  can  be  reduced; 
they  must  be  reduced. 

The  problem  is  not  a hopeless  one.  The 
analysis  of  the  hunting  accidents  for  the  past 
10  years,  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  report, 
proves  that  they  are  not  increasing  which 
means  something  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration that  every  year  shows  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  hunters;  and  the  picture  is 
not  especially  bad  when  you  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  only  one  fatal  accident 
occured  for  every  15,000  licenses  and  one  non- 
fatal  for  every  1,600. 

As  this  magazine  goes  to  the  printer 
(November  26,  1941)  a preliminary  though 
reliable  report  of  the  hunting  accidents  oc- 
curring during  the  small  game  season  this 
year  indicates  hunters  on  the  whole  must 
have  been  more  careful  since  to  date  only 
20  fatal  and  295  non-fatal  accidents  were  re- 
ported. Whether  this  number  will  increase 
materially  by  the  end  of  November  is  a mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  We  fervently  hope  that  it 
will  not. 


SKITS  FROM  TYPOGRAPHIC 

It’s  all  right  for  a girl  to  accept  perfume 
from  strange  men,  provided  her  hubby 
doesn’t  get  wind  of  it. 


The  sweet  young  thing  next  door  says  that 
every  time  her  boy  friend  kisses  her,  she  sees 
spots  before  her  eyes.  We  found  out  her  boy 
friend  has  freckles. 


Game  Protector  Elmer  E.  Pilling.  PLilipsburg,  with 
Chipping  Sparrow  he  tamed.  Later  ih.  hird  brought 
her  brood  to  the  por?h  als< 
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TIMBERDOODLE 


of  danger  and  carry  one  or  two  little  ones 
(during  the  first  few  days  when  the  young 
are  very  small)  between  her  thighs  to  safety. 

Many  courting  and  nesting  areas  become 
very  dry  about  the  time  the  young  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  often  a movement  to 
more  favorable  conditions  for  feeding  occurs 


problems  to  assist  us  in  every  possible  man- 
ner. It  would  be  much  better  if  those  who 
continue  unfairly  to  criticise  would  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  offer  constructive 
suggestions  to  help  and  not  to  hinder  the 
work. 

Ordinarily  we  should  pay  no  attention  to 
such  criticism,  but  when  efforts  are  made  to 
besmirch  the  character  and  reputation  of 
Members  of  the  Commission  and  of  its  staff, 
or  to  interfere  with  the  proper  functioning 
of  its  undertakings,  efforts  which  if  permitted 
to  go  unchallenged  might  even  destroy  the 
future  usefulness  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Emerson 
Hough,  “IT  IS  TIME  TO  CALL  A HALT!” 
In  my  opinion  our  course  in  such  matters 
should  be  similar  to  that  adopted  a year  or 
two  ago  by  one  of  our  colleagues  who  very 
quickly  obtained,  through  legal  channels,  a 
full  retraction  of  false  statements  attacking 
that  gentleman’s  integrity,  as  well  as  reflect- 
ing upon  the  whole  Commission.  Hereafter 
we  propose  to  deal  with  such  attacks  as  a 
Commission,  and  not  individually.  We  cannot 
allow  unjustified  attacks  to  go  unnoticed, 
whether  they  come  from  within  or  without. 
= " = 

SKY  HILL 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

Birds  visit  it  at  all  seasons.  Song  and  chip- 
ping sparrows,  catbirds,  robins  and  mourning 
doves  nest  in  it.  Cedar  waxwings,  white- 
winged crossbills  and  a Canada  jay  are 
among  the  rare  visitants.  On  various  oc- 
casions I have  surprised  pheasants,  woodcock 
and  quail,  the  latter  quite  frequently.  Rabbits 
are  some  times  a nuisance. 

However,  as  previously  indicated,  there  are 
all  types  of  hedgerows,  but  to  me  those  of 
Sky  Hill  are  the  most  attractive  and  interest- 
ing. Perhaps,  it  is  because  they  are  anchored 
to  the  earth  and  still  seem  to  be  a part  of  the 


HISTORY 

in  July  and  August.  Breeding  areas  that  dry 
up  in  the  summer  are  valueless  as  fall  shoot- 
ing grounds.  On  the  other  hand,  good  shoot- 
ing grounds  are  almost  always  good  breeding 
areas.  Evidently  there  are  exceptions  to 
everything  connected  with  this  eater-of- 
earthworms. 

Some  of  the  odd  characters  of  this  bird 
have  made  it  difficult  to  hunt,  whereas  other 
traits  have  made  it  susceptible  to  unethical 
methods  of  hunting.  Years  ago  in  the  South, 
meat  hunters  observed  that  the  woodcock’s 
eyes  shine  at  night  in  the  light  of  a torch, 
and  as  a result  the  practice  of  jack-lighting 
and  shooting  them  became  a winter  sport  in 
many  sections  on  their  wintering  grounds. 
Today,  State  and  Federal  authorities  prohibit 
that  method  of  hunting.  This  phenomenon  of 
the  woodcock’s  eyes  shining  is  now  being 
used  to  his  advantage.  Investigators  are  using 
large  nets  instead  of  guns  and  the  birds 
caught  are  banded  and  released.  From  the 
banding  work  and  various  studies  now  going 


In  other  words,  using  the  slang  of  the  street, 
let  them  “Put  up  or  shut  up”. 

In  making  this  frank  statement  to  you  I 
want  it  clearly  understood  that  in  our  opinion 
all  except  a very  few  of  those  who  speak  for 
the  sportsmen  are  honorable,  fairminded,  un- 
selfish fellows;  men  who  are  above  using  the 
sportsmen  for  selfish  purposes.  My  remarks 
are  directed  solely  to  those  who  under  the 
guise  of  public-spirited  service  would  “sell 
the  sportsmen  down  the  river”;  but  it  is  up 
to  the  sportsmen  themselves  to  correct  that. 
However,  when  the  Game  Commission  is  un- 
fairly and  foully  attacked  we  don’t  propose  to 
sit  idly  by  and  take  it  on  the  chin. 

I apologize  for  the  length  of  what  started 
out  to  be  a few  brief  introductory  remarks 
to  this  conference,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances I felt  that  I would  be  remiss  in  my 
duty  toward  my  colleagues  on  the  Commis- 
sion, and  to  you  as  the  representatives  of  our 
fine  army  of  sportsmen,  if  I failed  to  express 
my  views  on  various  matters  which  concern 
all  of  us.  However,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Commission  will  continue  to  serve 
the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  best  of 
its  ability,  and  in  accordance  with  its  sworn 


sky.  Their  denizens,  though,  have  no  such 
sentimental  notions.  Food  and  shelter  are 
what  they  seek,  and  well  ordered  hedgerows 
anywhere  provide  those  essentials. 


SKITS  FROM  TYPOGRAPHIC 

Where  there  is  light  there  is  progress;  dark- 
ness means  stagnation.  Flowers  bloom  only 
in  the  light.  Even  a diamond  won’t  sparkle 
in  the  dark.  Sight  is  the  most  important  of 
the  five  senses;  it’s  difficult  to  enjoy  anything 
if  you  can’t  see. 


The  best  idea  is  worthless  if  the  creator  is 
not  willing  to  back  it  with  faith  and  energy. 


Continued  from  Page  13 

on,  we  should  eventually  know  a great  deal 
more  about  this  interesting  gamester. 
Through  the  knowledge  gained,  our  game 
departments  may  be  able  to  work  out  ways 
to  provide  more  of  these  birds  for  our  popu- 
lar sport  of  woodcock  hunting. 

The  woodcock  season  was  cut  in  half  last 
fall  because  in  February,  1940,  the  ground 
froze  all  the  way  to  the  Gulf  and  thousands 
of  birds  suffered,  many  perishing  on  the  win- 
tering grounds  because  they  could  not  probe 
through  the  frozen  crust  for  food.  Those  fel- 
lows in  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  figured  that 
only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  breeders  came 
back  north  after  that  bad  spell. 

You  know,  I started  out  to  get  some  things 
straight  on  timberdoodles — and  it  looks  as 
though  I have  mixed  you  all  up.  Well,  any- 
way, I would  still  like  to  know  why  one  of 
my  bird  dogs  will  retrieve  shot  birds  and 
the  other  one  will  not.  Maybe  the  timber- 
doodles would  tell  me  if  they  could  talk  in- 
stead of  “zeep.” 


Continued  from  Page  9 

duty  and  responsibilities,  and  there  will  be 
not  domination,  political  or  otherwise,  in  the 
carrying  out  of  our  responsibilities.  We  have 
a job  to  do  for  you  and  we  will  do  it. 

Following  Mr.  Leffler’s  address  the  various 
staff  members  of  the  Commission  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  outline  briefly  the  accom- 
plishment? of  their  respective  Divisions  since 
the  previous  meeting,  and  to  discuss  any  new 
programs  they  contemplate  promoting  in  the 
future. 

All  of  these  talks,  which  were  thrown  open 
for  informal  discussion  at  their  conclusion, 
were  well  received.  Federation  officials  were 
quick  to  ask  questions  whenever  there  was 
any  misunderstanding  or  doubt  in  their 
minds.  If  anyone  desired  to  air  his  views,  or 
get  something  out  of  his  system,  he  did  it 
without  pulling  punches,  and  as  a result  a 
most  wholesome  atmosphere  permeated  the 
entire  conference. 

Space  does  not  permit  a presentation  of  the 
entire  proceedings,  but  they  have  been 
mimeographed  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  various  members  of  the  Federation  and 
Game  officials  present,  and  were  mailed  to 
all  sportsmen’s  organizations  for  use  as  dis- 
cussion material  at  meetings  this  winter. 


When  God  created  man.  He  gave  him  two 
ends — one  to  sit  on  and  one  to  think  with. 
Ever  since  then,  man’s  success  or  failure  has 
been  dependent  on  the  one  he  used  the  most. 
It  always  has  been,  and  is  now.  a case  of 
heads  you  win  and  tails  you  lose. 

The  only  people  who  enjoy  hearing  your 
troubles  are  lawyers.  They  get  paid  for  it. 


In  a nutshell,  the  trouble  with  the  world  is, 
too  many  nations  are  still  unfit  for  civilization 


Business  is  really  getting  better.  Some  em- 
ployers are  firing  relatives  and  hiring  expert 
help. 
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The  Hall  of  Temporary  Exhibits,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  during:  the  first  Phila- 
delphia Exhibition  of  Record  Heads  and  Horns,  which  closes  January  15,  1942. 

President  Charles  M.  B.  CadwaJader  arranged  this  exhibition  for  the  hunting  season.  It  contains) 
specimens  from  the  Academy’s  famous  study  collections,  and  loan  specimens  from  Col.  Wilson  Potter,  of 
Philadelphia;  Dr.  Henry  M.  Beck,  of  Wilkes-Barre;  R.  R.  M.  Carpenter,  of  Wilmington,  Del.;  and  D. 
Moreau  Barringer,  of  Philadelphia. 

Brooke  Dolan,  II,  a trustee  of  the  Academy,  supervised  the  show  and  contributed  a number  of  speci- 
mens. Among  the  interesting  exhibits  is  one  of  modern  and  historic  big  game  rifles  and  one  of  recipes  for 
venison.  The  mule  deer  in  the  case  at  the  left  belongs  to  Dr.  Beck;  and  above  is  a Canada  moose,  beyond 
it  is  the  wapiti,  or  elk,  both  from  the  Academy’s  collection.  Facing  the  reader,  on  the  rear  wall,  is  a 
record  Alaska  moose,  owned  by  Mr.  Carpenter.  Next  is  the  mountain  caribou  and  then  the  woodland 
caribou. 

In  the  exhibition  may  be  seen  a skull  and  antlers  of  a Pennsylvania  elk,  1853.  The  elk  was  extinct 
in  Pennsylvania  about  1870.  The  show  is  open  daily  and  is  free.  In  the  book  and  periodical  cases  at  the 
rear  will  be  found  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  the  Academy’s  Magazine,  Frontiers,  and  hooks  from  the 
Academy’s  Natural  History  Library'  of  130,000  volumes. 


When  the  Game  Commission  agrees  to  pur- 
chase a tract  of  land  for  use  as  State  Game 
Lands,  its  title  officers  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  their  effort  to  see  that  title  finally 
becomes  vested  in  the  Commonwealth  for  use 
of  the  sportsmen.  A good  example  of  their 
tenacity  and  efficiency  is  the  Keck-Childs 
Company  Estate  tract  in  Kidder  Township, 
Carbon  County,  purchase  of  which  was  re- 
cently completed  after  six  years. 

Mr.  George  W.  Keck,  White  Haven,  Pa., 
agent  for  the  Keck-Childs  Company  Estate, 
submitted  an  offer  of  sale  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission for  2,200  acres,  more  or  less,  under 
date  of  October  14,  1935.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commission  on  October  30, 
1935.  Six  years  later,  almost  to  the  day,  i.  e., 
on  October  29,  1941,  title  became  vested  in 
the  Commonwealth  for  use  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Of  course,  this  is  an  unusual  case,  as 
ordinarily  such  deals  are  completed  within  a 
year. 

The  question  might  properly  be  asked, 
' Why  did  it  require  six  years  time  to  com- 
plete this  deal?”  A recitation  of  all  the  facts 
in  the  case  would  be  tiresome  and  needless. 
Tne  answer  in  brief  is  that  title,  when  care- 


KECK-CHILDS  LANDS  ACQUIRED 

force,  was  not  found  satisfacory  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  Court  action  was  required 
to  eliminate  defects.  But  perseverance  on  the 
part  of  representatives  of  the  Commission 
and  of  the  Estate  was  effective,  and  now  the 
tract  is  part  of  State  Game  Lands  No.  40, 
totalling  4,808.6  acres.  Although  the  option 
called  for  only  2.200  acres,  the  Commission’s 
survey  indicated  that  the  tract  actually  con- 
tained 2,644.2  acres  which  acreage  is  specified 
in  thi  deed  to  the  Commonwealth 
The  Keck-Childs  tract  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  sportsmen  in  the  northeast  section 
of  the  State  where  the  activities  of  private 
clubs  have  caused  deep  concern.  In  this  in- 
stance the  Game  Commission  has  more  than 
matched  ihe  lands  leased  by  a private  club 
nearby,  and  now  has  title  to  a total  of  37,903.1 
acres  of  State  Game  Lands  in  and  immediate- 
ly adjacent  to  a recently  publicized  club’s 
territory.  In  addition,  the  Commission  has 
11,195  acres  under  contract  for  purchase  in 
that  vicinity,  making  a total  of  49,098.5  acres. 
Also,  by  agreement  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, approximately  19,400  acres  of  the  Toby- 
hanna  Military  Reservation  is  open  to  pub- 
lic hunting,  or  a total  of  more  than  68,000 
acres  in  that  locality  will  soon  be  under  Com- 


fully  examined  by  the  Commission’s  title  mission  control  for  the  use  of  the  public. 


“During  October  twenty-four  Boy  Scouts 
from  Warren  and  Clarion  Counties  reported 
to  Game  Lands  No.  29  to  husk  corn,  which 
was  raised  on  the  Game  Lands,  and  which 
will  be  used  for  winter  feeding  of  wildlife. 
They  husked  a total  of  81  bushels.” — Game 
Protector  John  Hopkins,  Warren  County. 


“We  have  reports  of  squirrels  moving  into 
other  sections.  One  man  reported  them  cross- 
ing a mountain  in  such  numbers  that  he  stop- 
ped his  car  to  avoid  hitting  them.  All  were 
moving  generally  to  the  north.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Thomas  F.  Bell,  Huntingdon  County. 


FOX  HUNTING  NOTES 

By  W.  Newbold  Ely,  M.F.H 

ALTHOUGH  this  is  supposed  to  be  pri- 
marily a column  of  fox-hunting  notes 
there  occasionally  arises  an  item  connected 
with  horses  that  seems  of  sufficient  interest 
to  be  included..  Such  a one  is  a tetter  to 
HORSE  and  HOUND  which  exemplifies  the 
spirit  of  hardiness  which  developed  our  own 
great  V/est.  Recent  years  have  produced  a 
potent  expression,  viz.  being  able  to  “take  it”. 
Americans  learned  to  take  it  in  the  pioneer 
days — the  days  which  really  made  America 
great.  Recently  those  of  our  boys  who  have 
been  on  some  of  these  army  maneuvers  have 
learned  to  take  it,  and  have  done  d—  well. 
But,  unfortunately,  many  Americans  have  been 
lulled  on  by  aluminum  geegaws  all  over  their 
automobiles,  forgetting  the  aluminum  defense 
shortage.  All  of  us  must  again  face  a few 
hardships  and  like  it.  A good  example  of 
being  able  to  take  it  is  in  the  following 
letter;  “Re  letters  of  late  on  coaching  the 
following  may  interest  your  readers.  In  1904 
I was  serving  as  a constable  in  the  North- 
west Mounted  Police  in  “H”  Division  White 
Horse,  Yukon  Territory.  During  the  winter 
a six-horse  stage  sleigh  holding  twenty  pas- 
sengers was  run  weekly  to  Dawson  City,  a 
run  of  300  miles  by  trail.  The  drivers,  great 
characters  from  the  Western  plains,  were  and 
had  to  be  very  particular  about  gloves,  three 
skin  being  pure  silk  and  changed  and  dried 
or  four  pairs  being  worn,  the  pair  next  the 
reason  being  that  the  slightest  dampness 
at  the  end  of  each  stage — twentymiles — the 
would  cause  frostbite.  The  harness  was  made 
of  woven  horsehair  itself,  as  it  was  found 
that  leather  would  freeze  and  break  like 
plywood  in  the  exxtreme  cold.  In  a cutting 
I still  have  from  the  ‘White  Horse  Daily  Star’ 
of  February,  1904,  80  degrees  of  frost  was 
registered.  At  the  first  stage  out  of  White 
Horse  the  journey  was  abandoned  as  it  was 
ound  that  the  horses  were  bleeding  at  the 
nose  owing  to  particles  of  ice  forming  on 
their  lungs  and  cutting  them.” 

* * * 

The  periodic  increase  in  stolen  hounds  be- 
fore the  hunting  season  again  brings  up  the 
desirability  expressed  before  in  these  col- 
umns to  naving  hounds  tatooed  with  a mark 
or  initials,  this  mark  or  initials  to  be  regis- 
tered with  the  M.  F.  H.  Association  and  the 
proper  authorities  in  each  state.  Whenever  a 
hound  is  sold  the  transer  is  duly  noted  and 
all  prospective  purchasers  should  automatic- 
ally check  the  identifying  taloo  marks  before 
they  commit  themselves.  In  time  the  pro- 
ceedure  should  spread  to  all  hunting  dogs 
as  on  account  of  their  widely  travelled  life 
they  are  the  ones  most  subject  to  being 
stolen. 

Tatooing  in  the  ear  is  easily  and  quickly 
done  and  the  best  results  are  when  it  is  done 
when  they  are  puppies. 

Many  foxhound  packs  already  tatoo  their 
litters  but  the  practice  should  be  made  uni- 
versal, and  tied  in  w th  the  respective  state 
authorities 


Mrs.  Nuwed  (to  her  husband):  Darling,  will 
you  lend  me  twenty  dollars,  and  only  give 
me  ten?  Then  you’ll  owe  me  ten  and  I’ll  owe 
you  ten,  and  we’ll  be  straight. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  A.  HUNTER,  ESQUIRE  - EpiSode  No.  11 


v£7\TU  DEER  SEASON  APPROACH- 
ES, OUR  FR\ENDS>,  A.  PUNTER 
AND  ED  F\N,  SAULV  FORTH 
TO  CAtHP. 

BOV,W\LLl  BE 
GLADTO  GET 
TO  CA MP\  TVE 
WAITED  A 
LIFETIME 
FOR  THIS. 


We/f  pooch  we  made  it!  The  Qame  Commission  wants  this  report  before  January  16.” 
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Your  local  Game  Protector,  County  Treasurer,  or  sporting  goods 
store  will  take  your  subscription;  or  you  may  forward  it  direct 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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LEADERSHIP 

THE  Game  Commission  and  the  sportsmen  felt  greatly  honored  the 
other  day  when  they  learned  that  Ross  L.  Leffler  was  selected  by 
the  Allegheny  County  Commissioners  to  head  that  Coun+y's  Coun- 
cil of  Defense. 

His  selection  marked  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  important  as- 
signments ever  given  a member  of  the  Commission,  and  we  are  proud 
indeed  that  our  president  should  be  so  signally  honored.  It  speaks 
well  of  the  ability,  courage  and  resourcefulness  of  one  who  already 
has  so  many  irons  in  the 
fire,  to  be  able  to  meet 
t h e requirements  of 
such  an  added  respons- 
ibility. Allegheny  is  the 
second  largest  county 
in  the  Commonwealth 
and  that,  together  with 
its  large  industrial 
plants,  makes  defense 
selection  commended  him  for  his  keen  sense  of  public  relations  and 
his  reputation  for  leadership.  It  emphasized  the  fact  that  he  is  in- 
dustrious, conscientious,  personable,  an  experienced  organizer,  two- 
fisted  enough  to  get  action,  sufficiently  susceptible  to  good  advice  to 
be  cooperative  — and  that  he  is  neither  a stuffed  shirt  know-it-all  nor 
a gullible  milksop 

Mr.  Leffler's  appointment  as  a National  Defense  organizer  typifies 
the  manner  in  which  other  members  of  the  Commission  have  been 
''enlisted''  for  greater  and  more  important  service.  Down  through 
the  years  one  after  another  of  them  have  been  placed,  because  of 
their  ability  and  leadership,  in  tremendously  responsible  public  ser- 
vice positions — always,  like  their  work  for  the  sportsmen,  on  a volun- 
teer basis. 

We  should  indeed  be  proud  that  we  are  a part  of  the  organization 
from  which  have  been  chosen  leaders  in  past  and  in  present  day  crises, 
and  we  should  do  all  we  can  individually  and  collectively  to  insure 
the  success  of  Mr.  Leffler's  important  mission. — The  Editor. 


LET'S  ALL  HELP  FEED  WILDLIFE  THIS  WINTER 


organization  not  only 
exceedingly  important 
but  very  difficult  and 
complex.  Anyone  who 
knows  anything  about 
organization  realizes 
what  a gigantic  task 
confronts  him. 
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SAFER  SHOOTING 

I 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  October  1941  issue  of  the 
American  Rifleman  is  full  of  a lot  of  good  sense.  Take  time  to  read  and  assimilate  it. 


H S reported  by  the  National  Safety  Council,  accidents  caused 
over  a hundred  thousand  deaths  in  the  United  States  last  year. 
Motor  vehicles  were  responsible  for  34%%  of  these  deaths.  Falls — 
■'ff  stepladders,  in  slippery  bathtubs,  down  stairways,  etc. — accounted 
‘or  another  25%%.  Eight  percent  of  accidental  deaths  were  due  to 
i burns,  6%%  to  drownings,  5%  to  railway  accidents  of  various  kinds, 
and  3%%  to  leaving  the  gas  jet  open  or  to  taking  the  wrong  bottle 
out  of  the  family  medicine  chest  in  the  dark.  Firearms  accidents 
were  responsible  for  less  than  2 %%  of  the  accidental  deaths.  The 
remaining  deaths  were  caused  by  a variety  of  accidents  grouped 
under  the  heading  “all  other  causes.” 

These  figures  will  come  as  a surprise  to  a great  many  people. 
The  average  newspaper  reader  has  the  firm  conviction  that,  next 
; to  motor  vehicles,  firearms  are  the  most  prevalent  cause  of  acci- 
dental deaths.  As  target  shooters,  we  have  long  been  able  to  point 
' to  our  sport  as  the  safest  in  the  entire  American  sports  picture. 
Now  come  these  figures  from  an  unbiased  source  to  reveal  the  fact 
that  firearms,  even  in  the  hunting  field  and  in  the  hands  of  im- 
i properly  trained  youngsters  plinking  and  playing  with  guns  in  the 
home,  are  a very  minor  factor  in  the  accident  picture  in  this 
country. 

Training  Begins  With  Juniors 

But  as  shooters  we  cannot  afford  to  take  a self-satisfied  viewpoint 
, based  on  these  accident  figures  Even  though  the  automobile  is 
seventeen  times  as  deadly  as  the  gem,  even  though  slippery  bath- 
) tubs  and  rickety  stepladders  are  ten  times  as  deadly  as  guns,  even 
though  the  record  of  target  shooting  is  almost  unspotted  with  fire- 
arms accidents,  the  fact  remains  that  2400  men,  women  and  child- 
ren were  accidentally  killed  with  firearms  in  the  United  States 
during  1940.  Every  one  of  those  accidental  shootings  received  far 
more  space  in  the  newspapers  than  did  other  accidental  deaths 
occurring  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Each  of  these  2400  deaths 
1 represented  one  family  and  one  neighborhood  where  in  the  future 
) mothers  will  be  afraid  of  firearms  and  will  warn  others  against  the 
! “dangers”  of  owning  a gun.  So,  instead  of  being  smugly  satisfied 
> with  the  comparative  accident  figures,  it  is  urgently  necessary  that 
we  as  shooters  do  everything  in  cur  power,  first,  to  make  known  to 
the  public  the  true  comparative  figures,  second,  to  take  every  pos- 
sible step  to  still  further  reduce  gun  accidents. 

To  help  us  decide  just  what  to  do,  we  can  break  down  the  gun 
accident  figures  and  discover  some  further  interesting  facts.  The 
first  thing  we  note  is  that  slightly  more  than  half  the  gun  accidents 
occurred  in  homes!  There  were  more  accidental  gun  fatalities  in 
homes  than  there  were  out  of  doors!  Another  interesting  point  is 
the  fact  that  guns  accounted  for  8%  of  farm  home  accident  fatalities 
and  only  about  3%  of  the  accident  fatalities  in  city  homes.  Finally, 
we  discover  that  25%  of  all  accidental  deaths  due  to  firearms  in- 
volved youngsters  eighteen  years  of  age  or  younger  and  another 
25%  fall  within  the  nineteen  to  twenty-four  year  age  group. 

These  figures  point  clearly  to  one  conclusion.  The  education  of 
the  youth  of  our  nation  in  the  safe  handling  of  firearms  is  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  any  program  designed  to  effect  an  im- 
mediate and  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  firearms  accidents. 
The  second  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  is  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  and  his  family  need  education  in  the  safe  handling  of 
firearms  just  as  badly  as  the  city  man  and  his  son  need  similar 
education. 

Shotgun  Worst  Offender 

Other  facts  also  will  prove  surprising  to  most  people.  One  such 
fact  is  that  approximately  80%  of  all  gun  shot  accidents  in  the  hunt- 
ing field  are  caused  by  shotguns.  The  much  feared  high  power 
lifle  is  a comparatively  minor  offender.  Another  important  point 
is  the  fact  that  approximately  70%  of  all  gun  shot  wounds  in  the 
hunting  field  are  self-inflicted. 

From  these  supplementary  figures  we  may  draw  the  conclusion, 
first,  that  the  shotgun  shooter  needs  safety  training  in  much  larger 
doses  than  it  has  been  so  far  fed  to  him.  Second,  that  legislation 
ruling  the  high  powered  rifle  out  of  the  hunting  field  is  one  of 


the  least  needed  and  least  effective  means  of  reducing  hunting- 
accidents. 

Out  of  this  summary  appears  clearly  the  part  which  target  clubs 
can  play  in  reducing  firearms  accidents  in  the  home  and  in  the 
field.  The  tremendous  importance  of  the  organization  and  proper 
training  of  Junior  Rifle  Clubs  becomes  immediately  evident.  No 
further  proof  of  the  value  of  the  training  afforded  by  such  Junior 
Clubs  is  needed  than  the  fact  that  although  25%  of  all  fatal  firearms 
accidents  involved  children  of  eighteen  years  of  age  or  younger, 
the  entire  nation-wide  Junior  Rifle  Club  program  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  is  conducted  year  after  year  without  an  accident 
of  any  kind.  No  Junior  Rifle  Club  member  was  involved  in  that 
25%  of  the  total  gun  accidents  during  1940!  Proper  training  of 
young  men  in  the  eighteen  to  twenty-four  year  age  group  would 
eliminate  another  25%  of  our  shooting  accidents.  These  are  men  of 
the  age  who,  with  the  proper  approach,  can  most  easily  be  “sold” 
on  the  idea  of  affiliating  with  a local  rifle  and  pistol  club. 

Here,  then,  is  a safety  program,  simple  and  practical  which 
promises  without  the  aid  of  any  other  factor  to  eliminate  one-half 
of  the  annual  shooting  accidents. 

Education,  Not  Legislation 

In  our  efforts  toward  gun  safety  we  have  not  been  governed 
enough  by  analysis  of  cold  figures.  Those  figures  show  the  need  not 
of  legislation  but  of  education.  Those  same  figures  show  that  the 
education  needs  to  start  where  the  National  Rifle  Association  has 
so  earnestly  endeavored  to  work — in  the  junior  field.  In  local  high 
schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  Boy  Scout  Troops,  Junior  veterans’  groups  and 
Junior  arm  groups  lie  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  a firearms 
safety  mission  which  will  produce  immediate,  tangible  and  material 
results. 

Sponsor  a Junior  Rifle  Club  not  merely  because  it  will  provide 
a source  of  fine  recruits  for  the  senior  club,  not  merely  because  you 
will  derive  more  pleasure  from  the  first  medal  won  by  your  protege 
than  you  have  ever  derived  from  winning  a match  for  yourself, 
but  more  particularly  because  the  shooters  of  America  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  to  the  shooting  game  to  eliminate  shooting  accidents 
— and  the  Junior  Rifle  Club  is  ihe  most  important  single  factor  in 
the  accomplishment  of  that  great  public  service.— C.  B.  L. — Reprint- 
ed from  Oct.  1941  issue  of  the  American  Rifleman. 

Pennsylvania  Occidents  Reduced 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  praised  the  hunters  of  the 
Commonwealth  at  its  annual  meeting  January  8 for  their  coopera- 
tion in  reducing  the  hunting  accidents  during  the  recent  season. 

Even  though  as  many  licenses  were  sold  as  the  year  previous 
and  hunters  generally  were  prone  to  be  more  hurried  in  their 
short  trips  afield,  preliminary  figures  indicate  that  16  less  lives 
were  lost  than  during  the  preceding  year,  and  50  less  persons  were 
injured  by  gunfire. 

During  the  1941  season  preliminary  calculations  indicate  there 
were  27  fatal  and  369  non-fatal  accidents,  as  against  43  fatal  and 
419  non-fatal  accidents  during  1940.  In  1941  there  were  21  small 
game  hunting  fatalities  (including  3 pre-season  deaths)  as  compared 
with  25  in  1940.  The  small  game  season  non-fatal  accidents  num- 
bered 9 less  than  the  previous  year,  namely,  342  as  against  351. 

The  riflemen  turned  in  a much  better  record  than  the  shotgun 
shooters.  During  the  recent  season  there  were  only  6 known  deer 
hunting  fatalities,  with  none  during  the  bear  season,  as  against  18 
during  the  1940  deer  season.  Big  game  non-fatalities  also  dropped 
from  68  in  1940  to  27  in  1941. 

In  commenting  on  the  preliminary  report,  the  Commission  said  it 
proves  conclusively  that  its  Safety  Educational  Campaign,  in  which 
the  sportsmen’s  organizations  are  playing  an  increasingly  important 
part  each  year,  is  having  its  effect,  and  the  percentage  of  Pennn- 
sylvania’s  hunters  wearing  plenty  of  bright  red  while  afield  is 
growing  rapidly. 
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Ned  walked  into  our  barn  one  day  and  with  his 
usual  nonchalance  sat  down  on  a pile  of  straw. 

JIM  came  stomping  in  from  the  outside. 

Before  he  closed  the  door  a blast  of  cold 
air  spanked  briskly  against  my  face.  Jim’s 
cheeks  were  aflame  with  the  tingle  of  the 
air.  We  were  alone,  Jim  and  I.  We  were 
waiting  for  November’s  early  darkness  to 
come  drifting  across  the  countryside.  Jim 
lived  alone  and  liked  it — alone  as  far  as  con- 
stant human  companionship  was  concerned. 
But  Jim  was  never  really  alone.  There  was 
always  a hound,  even  as  now,  curled  up  in 
front  of  the  kitchen  stove.  And  most  times 
during  ’coon  season,  just  as  now,  someone 
paid  Jim  a visit. 

“It’ll  be  colder’n  ice,”  Jim  muttered  as  he 
rammed  the  stove  full  to  the  lids  with  oak 
wood. 

He  nudged  the  hound  with  his  foot  and 
the  dog’s  eyes  rolled  in  their  sockets  and 
stared  up  at  him.  The  tail  thumped  heavily 
once  or  twice  then  he  settled  again. 

“That’s  a lazy  hound,  Jim.” 

Jim  laughed.  “Lazy?  Lazy?  That  hound’s 
the  runningest  thing  that  ever  hit  the  woods 
beyond  the  ridge.” 

“When’d  you  get  him,  Jim?” 

Jim  eased  himself  down  into  an  old  rocker, 
shifted  around  a few  seconds,  then  settled 
comfortably.  “Let’s  see,  been  . . . yes,  ’bout 
three  months  ago.  The  skinniest  bunch  uh 
fur  and  bones  you  ever  saw.” 

“Not  skinny  now.” 

“By  gosh  no  hound  of  mine’s  ever  been 
skinny!” 

I smiled.  “Of  course  not,  Jim.” 

We  were  both  silent  for  a few  minutes. 
Jim  puffing  contentedly  on  his  crusty  corn- 
cob, I merely  meditating,  seeing  things  in 
the  puffs  of  smoke  curling  upward  from  Jim’s 
pipe. 

“It’s  been  a long  time,”  I said,  as  though 
talking  to  myself.  “Yes,  a long  time  since 
I've  hunted  with  you,  Jim.  I remember  when 
we  used  to  work  together  in  the  fields.  Com 
cutting  time,  too.  And  the  pumpkins  spark- 
ling with  frost.  You  know,  Jim,  this  morn- 
ing when  I went  outside  with  you  and  watch- 
ed you  working  around  the  barn,  I felt  as 
though  I had  never  been  away.  There’s  no 


smell  quite  like  that  of  a crib  crammed  full 
of  corn,  nor  like  that  horsey  and  hay  smell 
of  a barn.” 

“No  it  ain’t,  and  there  ain’t  no  music  in 
that  city  of  youm’  like  a hound  dog  runnin’ 
in  the  night,  either.  ’Specially  when  a dog 
gets  over  beyond  the  ridge.” 

“The  ridge  still  covered  with  those  big 
beeches — the  ones  that  look  like  silver  in  the 
moonlight?” 

“Ain’t  never  cut  a-one  of  them,  don’t  in- 
tend to.” 

The  hound  got  up  and  stretched,  walked 
over  to  the  door  and  sniffed  loudly. 

“He  wants  out,  Jim.” 

“Naw,  jest  curious.  Gettin’  restless.  Knows 
darn  well  we’re  gonna  let  him  run  tonight, 
dont’  you,  Burr.” 

“Where'd  you  get  that  name  for  a hound, 
Jim?  Burr  . . .,”  I laughed,  “that’s  the  prize 
name  of  all  I’ve  ever  heard  tagged  on  a hound 
dog.” 

“It’s  the  name  he  knew  when  I bought  him. 
To  change  it  would  be  like  throwin’  away  an 


The  door  opened  and  the  old  man  was  outlined 
clearly — a dog  beside  him. 


old  shoe  for  a new  one — tight  and  squeaky 
and  just  don’t  work  right.” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

Jim  got  up.  “Might  just  as  well  get  some- 
thing hot  in  us  before  we  set  out.”  He  walked 
ever  to  the  window.  “Shadows’re  settin’  down 
over  the  fields  now.” 

I got  up  and  went  over  beside  him.  The 
shadows  were  falling.  Evening  shadows — 
November  twilight.  I could  just  make  out  the 
tops  of  a few  lonesome  corn  shocks  that  Jim 
always  let  stand  as  cover  for  quail. 

Jim  was  fussing  about  the  stove.  I could 
feel  my  nose  wrinkle  with  the  savory  fra- 
grance of  strong  coffee.  Grease  sputtered  in 
the  frying  pan.  Burr  whined  eagerly  and 
trotted  up  and  down  the  kitchen,  finally 
slumped  down  by  the  stove  again. 

“No  use  makin’  a lot  of  extras,  Jim.” 

“No  extras,  jus  left  overs.  Few  spuds,  some 
chicken  to  be  heated  up,  canned  tomatoes. 
Just  a little  something.” 


RIDGE 

After  awhile  I turned  away  from  the  win- 
dow. The  darkness  of  night  was  tight  laced 
over  the  softly  swelling  hills  and  over  the 
tops  of  the  great  beech  trees  that  lined  the 
ridge  cutting  through  the  center  of  the  acre 
after  acre  of  wooded  country  to  the  north  of 
Jim’s  farm. 

We  ate  silently.  Jim  never  liked  to  talk 
while  eating.  Just  chewed,  swallowed  and 
repeated.  And  he  could  eat!  The  hound 
watched  us  from  his  place  in  front  of  the 
stove. 

When  we  were  finished  I shoved  the  chair 
back  and  stood  up.  “Ready  Jim?  We  can 
clean  up  when  we  come  back.” 

Jim  shook  his  head.  “Nope,  I’ll  clean  up 
first.  Only  take  a few  minutes.” 

I helped  him,  a tight  nervousness  making 
me  walk  back  and  forth  as  I dried  the  dishes. 

“You’re  plenty  anxious,”  Jim  said  as  he 
wiggled  into  a heavy  coat. 

“Yes,”  I replied  as  I checked  up  on  my 
flash-lantern. 

Burr  got  up,  shook  himself  vigorously, 
wrinkled  his  nose  as  he  sniffed  at  my  boots, 
then  ran  to  the  door  and  scratched  at  it,  his 
whines  sharp  little  sounds  of  anxiety. 

Jim  laughed  and  let  him  out.  We  followed, 
the  cold  air  chilling  my  face  and  flame-sharp 
in  my  lungs.  After  a few  moments,  though, 
I didn’t  mind  the  cold.  Jim  walked  fast,  his 
lantern  swinging  easily.  There  was  a fresh 
spring  in  my  legs,  as  though  hard  city  pave- 
ments were  long  years  behind  me.  Burr 
swept  out  of  sight,  and  we  trudged  along, 
with  me  stumbling  now  and  then  over  com 
stubbles.  There  was  no  moon,  no  clear  break 
in  the  darkness — nothing  except  the  dull  yel- 
low parchment  glow  of  Jim’s  lantern. 

“When  we  get  to  the  woods,  we  can  make 
a fire,”  Jim  said. 

“I’m  not  cold,”  I mumbled. 

Jim  chuckled. 

“I’m  not,”  I reassured. 

He  chuckled  again.  “Maybe  not,  but  you 
will  be.” 

“Not  if  that  hound  gets  to  singing.” 

“He  will.” 

“He  better.” 


We  were  listening  to  chimes  and  organ  music  only 
it  was  running  hounds  that  were  voicing  the  sounds. 
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“Never  misses,”  Jim  boasted  proudly. 

“We’ll  see,  there’s  a first  time  for  every- 
thing.” 

“He’ll  sing  over  beyond  the  ridge  and  when 
we  get  there  that  old  ridge  runner  will  have 
a ’coon  up  a tree.  Chase  ’em  over  beyond  the 
ridge  everytime.” 

We  were  in  the  woods  now,  walking  slowly, 
mindful  of  windfalls,  of  clumps  of  dogwood, 
of  bushes  Now  and  then  my  legs  tangled  in 
clumps  of  laurel.  Once  I sprawled  out  full 
length  conscious  of  a ripping  sound  as  I fell. 
When  I got  up  Jim  took  a look  at  my  pants. 
But  he  didn’t  have  to  look — I could  feel  the 
cold  air  against  my  backside. 

“Jes  like  a kid  that  rips  his  breeches,”  Jim 
jeered. 

I laughed  heartily. 

We  stopped  in  a clearing  where  once  a saw 
mill  had  thinned  out  some  of  the  big  timber. 

“Here’s  a spot  for  a fire,”  Jim  suggested. 

Minutes  later  we  were  warming  our  hands 
over  the  flames.  Burr  was  nowhere  in  sight. 
I strained  my  ears  to  catch  a sound  of  him 
moving  around  in  the  brush,  but  there  were 
no  sounds. 

“He’s  moseyin’  around  somewhere,”  Jim 
said. 

“I  hope  he  soon  strikes  a hot  trail,”  I 
answered  as  I stepped  closer  to  the  fire.  “This 
\ is  the  coldest  weather  for  this  time  of  the 
year  I’ve  ever  met  up  with  down  here.” 

“Seasons  been  fu  . . he  started  but  stop- 
ped. We  both  stopped  breathing  for  a second. 

I nodded. 

“Yep,”  Jim  explained,  “that’s  him.” 

I forgot  about  the  cold,  forgot  how  the 
heat  from  the  fire  was  hot  against  my  legs, 
forgot  everything  so  intense  was  the  enchant- 
ment of  that  bugle  peal  in  the  night.  But  no, 
Burr’s  hound  notes  weren’t  the  bugle  sounds 
I thought  they  were.  They  were  something 
more  rumbling — like  the  deep  bass  notes  of 
an  organ.  They  came  to  our  ears  out  of  the 
night  in  one  steady  swelling  sound. 
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“He’s  ’way  off,”  Jim  whispered. 

I wondered  why  he  whispered;  wondered 
why  I remained  silent  not  wanting  to  hear 
anything  except  the  bass  notes  of  Burr  drift- 
ing to  our  ears. 

“But  he’s  drivin’  close,”  Jim  said  and  his 
voice  was  full  of  pride. 

I could  speak  now.  The  first  moments  of 
hearing  a hound  open  on  hot  scent  were 
over.  From  now  until  the  tirade  of  “tree” 
burst  upon  the  night,  Jim  and  me  could  talk 
as  Burr  drove  the  ’coon  closer. 

“Over  beyond  the  ice  pond  now,”  Jim  ad- 
vised. 

I thought  a moment.  “Goodness,  Jim,  that’s 
nearly  a mile  west  from  here.” 

“Yep.” 

“How’d  he  get  over  there.” 

“Burr  just  goes  out  and  looks  over  the 
country  till  he  strikes  trail.  Sometimes  he’s 
so  darn  far  ’way  when  he  strikes  you  can 
hardly  hear  him.” 

‘Where’d  you  buy  him?” 

He  didn't  answer  for  a moment.  Burr  was 
close  now  and  the  woods  seemed  filled  with 
his  churtling  rumble  of  hound  voice. 


Bits  of  Are  stared  down  at  as. 


“Shipped  up  from  Tennessee."  Jim  answer- 
ed. “He’s  hit  the  west  end  of  the  ridge.  Now 
we’ll  see.” 

“See  what?” 

“Don’t  it  strike  you  funny  that  none  of  the 
’coons  Burr’s  ever  treed  has  went  up  one  of 
them  ridge  beeches?” 

I pondered  a moment.  “You  mean  he’s 
managed  to  force  the  ’coon — every  one  of 
’em — off  the  ridge  and  up  a more  climable 
tree  like  one  of  those  old  black  oaks?” 
“Every  time.” 

The  hound  was  close  now  and  the  woods 
was  filled  with  the  sound  of  his  coming. 
“Come  on,”  Jim  said  as  he  stomped  out  the 
fire  and  kicked  dirt  over  it. 

“Where  to?” 

“The  ridge!  Come  on!” 

He  ran  and  I followed.  Jim’s  lantern  went 
out.  He  swore  good  naturedly.  I fumbled  for 
the  flash-lantern  dangling  from  my  belt. 
Smack!  I stumbled  back  and  felt  my  cheek. 
“Get  that  darn  light  on!”  Jim  yelled. 

Jim  didn’t  wait  to  let  me  examine  my 
scraped  cheek.  “Ain’t  nothing,”  he  said. 
“Come  on,  we’ll  make  the  ridge.” 
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For  fifteen  - twenty  - thirty  minutes,  Ned  called. 


The  light  was  strong  and  the  beam  pushed 
out  ahead  of  us  in  a glaring  flood  of  bril- 
liance. We  scrambled  up  the  side  of  the 
ridge  and  stopped. 

Burr  was  driving  hard — coming  directly 
at  us.  The  beeches  were  ghastly  in  the  white 
glare  of  our  light — like  some  cold,  silver  pil- 
lars stretching  away  into  jet  blackness,  into 
the  maw  of  night. 

Then  it  happened.  Burr  was  off  the  ridge 
and  driving  down  through  the  oaks.  "Surely,” 
I thought,  “that  ’coon  should  have  treed  here 
on  the  ridge.  With  him  caught  between  us 
and  the  dog  he  should  have  taken  to  one  of 
the  beeches.” 

“What  1 tell  you.”  Jim  boasted,  “he’s  a 
’coon  hound.  Never  makes  me  climb  a slick- 
barked  beech.” 

I looked  at  one  of  the  huge  trees  It  was 
smooth  and  big  around.  There  was  no  climb- 
ing it  without  irons. 

Then  hell  broke  loose.  All  the  ’coon  hounds 
that  ran  through  all  the  years  in  this  wide 
sprawl  of  woods  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
squatted  on  their  haunches  around  a tree 
and  lifted  their  muzzles  skyward.  Gee!  No 
one  dog  could  make  that  much  music  in  the 
night.  Burr’s  singing  of  “treed”  was  a chorus 
of  sound  rising  from  a pit.  So  loud,  so  clear, 
so  melody  laden  it  smote  against  your  ear 
drums  with  a resonance  that  threatened  to 
split  them. 

“Treed,  by  gosh!”  Jim  was  elated  and  was 
off  toward  the  clamor  of  Burr’s  victory  notes. 

We  didn’t  run,  we  took  our  time.  And  all 
the  while  Burr  continued  his  serenade.  I 
fancied  that  little  ringtail  squeezed  flat  in  a 
crotch.  What  was  he  thinking? 

We  found  Burr  set  back  on  his  haunches 
his  muzzle  pointed  at  the  dark  filagree  of  the 
oak.  How  he  sung!  How  he  blasted  the  night 
with  sound. 

“The  light,”  Jim  said. 

I tilted  the  beam  upward.  It  moved  slowly 
over  the  gaunt,  leafless  limbs.  Then  I hesitat- 
ed, steadied  the  beam.  Two  yellow-green 
eyes  glared  down  at  us.  "There  he  is.”  I said. 

Burr  seemed  to  go  crazy  and  leaped  and 
bit  at  the  tree,  all  the  time  singing  away, 
unmindful  of  our  presence. 

“I  don’t  want  him,”  Jim  said. 

“You’re  not  going  up,”  I asked,  perplexed. 

“Nope.” 


They  slipped  into  the  woods  and  we  turned  and  ran. 


(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Fis.  2.  Woodchucks  are  often  stalked  and  eauglit  by  red  foxes. 


RED  FOX  FOOD  HABITS 

STUDY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  red  fox  (Vulpes  fulva),  a fur-bearing 
predator,  has  provoked  much  discussion 
among  sportsmen.  Some  sportsmen  consider 
the  red  fox  extremely  harmful,  others  feel 
that  it  is  beneficial,  and  still  others  maintain 
that  the  red  fox  is  of  neutral  value  in  its 
feeding  habits. 

During  the  spring  of  1941,  the  writers  un- 
dertook a study  of  195  red  fox  stomachs  pro- 
vided through  the  cooperation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  and  trappers. 

During  the  14  years,  April  15,  1915,  to  May 
31,  1929,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commsision 
paid  a $2.00  bounty  on  red  foxes.  A total  of 
$112  300  was  paid  out  by  the  Commission  dur- 
ing the  period  as  bounty  payments  on  red 
foxes  (Gerstell,  1937).  The  Commission  has 
paid  a bounty  of  $4.00  on  the  red  fox  in  Brad- 
ford, Columbia,  Lycoming,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union, 
Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk, 
Jefferson,  McKean,  Potter,  Butler,  Clarion, 
Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Lawrence,  Mercer, 
Venaxigo,  and  Warren  Counties  since  July  1, 
1940.  In  the  spring  of  1941  the  Commission 
set  up  a committee  to  study  the  status  of 
predator  control  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  look 
thoroughly  into  the  entire  predator-bounty 
problem.  The  writers  hope  that  their  find- 
ings may  be  of  aid  to  this  committee  as  well 
as  to  other  interested  parties. 

Earlier  studies  on  the  food  habits  of  the  fox 
include  those  of  Nelson  (1933),  who  reported 

1 Paper  No.  31  from  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(U.  S.  Department  of  The  Interior).  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
and  the  American  Wildlife  Institute  coopearting. 

Authorized  for  publication  on  December  8,  1941  aa 
Paper  No.  10G9  in  the  journal  series  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

‘Department  of  Zoology  and  Entomology  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

••Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  U.  S.  Department  of 
The  Interior. 


on  120  stomachs  of  red  and  gray  foxes  from 
Virginia;  Hamilton  (1935),  who  reported  on 
229  stomachs  of  the  red  fox  from  New  York 
and  New  England;  and  Hamilton,  Hosley,  and 
MacGregor  (1937),  who  reported  on  scats  of 
red  foxes  from  central  Massachusetts  during 
late  summer  and  fall.  Dearborn  (1932)  car- 
ried on  a fecal  analysis  of  the  red  fox  in 
Michigan.  Errington  reported  on  the  food  of 
mid-western  foxes  (1935)  and  on  the  food  of 
the  Iowa  red  fox  (1937,  1937a).  As  conditions 
in  the  above  states  are  different  from  those 
found  in  Pennsylvania  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  carry  on  a red  fox  food  habits  study 
in  this  state. 

Weaknesses  are  inevitable  in  any  such 
study  where  the  animals  are  taken  for  a 
bounty.  Most  bounty-trappers  are  interested 
primarily  in  getting  the  animal,  and  most  of 
these  men  use  bait.  Consequently,  many  items 
appearing  in  the  stomachs  may  have  been 
bait,  rather  than  prey  of  the  fox. 

TABLE  1 

Source  and  Number  of  Stomachs,  With  and  Without 
Food* 


With  Without  Total  of 
County  Food  Food  Stomach* 

Potter  78  35  113 

McKean 22  11  33 

Warren  15  10  25** 

Tioga 3 10***  13 

Crawford  12  0 12 

Elk  5 3 8 

Cameron  6 1 7 

Clearfield  5 2 7 

Franklin  1 0 1 

Meicer 1 0 1 

Totals  148  72  220 


•Since  this  report  was  prepared  a number  of 
stomachs  have  been  obtained  from  Bradford  County. 
These  stomachs  will  be  analyzed  and  reported  on  in 
the  near  future. 

**Red  f on  stomachs  sent  by  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  The  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
analysis.  The  data  are  included  in  this  report. 

•♦•Presumably  these  traps  were  not  checked  often 
enough  to  contain  animals  with  food  in  their  stomachs. 


The  stomachs  were  received  in  a formalin 
solution.  They  were  washed,  emptied  into 
paper  towels,  and  dried  on  steam  radiators. 
The  writers  then  measured  the  volume  of  the 
dried  contents.  Most  of  the  red  fox  stomachs 
came  from  north-central  Pennsylvania  (table 
1). 

In  reporting  on  the  analysis  of  food  habits 
of  the  red  fox  the  writers  presented  the  ma- 
terial in  tables  under  columns  of  times  occur- 
ring and  total  volume.  This  was  jdone  be- 
cause a listing  of  occurence  alone  tyculd  not 
give  a fai;r  evaluation.  Three  woodchucks 
recorded  without  volume  would  probably  ap- 
pear as  being  secondary  to  40  mice,  whereas 
in  reality  the  woodchucks  would  provide  a 
much  greater  volume  of  food.  The  reader 
can  obtain  a much  clearer  idea  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  different  food  items  when  the 
occurrence  and  volume  are  presented 

The  195  stomachs  analyzed  by  the  writers 
and  the  analyses  of  25  somachs  prepared  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (see  footnote, 
table  1)  have  been  studied  by  months  in 
order  to  obtain  a better  picture  of  food  habits 
during  the  period  in  which  the  stomachs 
were  collected;  August  1940,  32  stomachs; 
September  1940,  87;  October  1939  and  1940,  66; 
Noevmber  1940,  19;  the  fall  of  1940,  4 of  un- 
known date;  December  to  March  1939-40,  and 
January  and  February  1941,  11;  and  April 
1941,  1.  - 

Of  the  32  stomachs  obtained  during  August 
1940,  20  contained  food  and  12  were  empty. 
During  this  month  Potter  County  supplied 
25,  7 of  which  were  empty;  Cameron  County 
supplied  1,  which  had  food;  and  Tioga  County 
supplied  6,  5 of  which  were  empty.  Wood- 
chuck (Marmota  monax)  was  first  in  volume; 
ruffed  grouse  (Bonasa  umbellus) , grasshop- 
pers (Orthoptera) , weasel  (Mustela  sp.),  short- 
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tailed  shrew  (Blarina  brevicauda),  and  field 
mouse  (Microtus  pennsylvanicus)  were  listed 
in  that  order.  In  table  2 the  foods  eaten  dur- 
ing August  are  arranged  according  to  volume. 

TABLE  2 

Analysis  of  20  Red  Fox  Stomachs  for  August  1940 

Times  Total 

Items  Occurring  Volume  Percent 

Woodchuck  (j Marmot  a 

monax)  

Ruffed  grouse  ( Bonasa  um- 

bellus)  

Grasshopper  (Orthoptera)  . 

Weasel  ( Mustela  sp.) 

Short-tailed  shrew  ( Blarina 

brevicauda ) 

Field  mouse  ( Microtus 

pennsylvanicus ) 

Snowshoe  rabbit  ( Lepus 

americana ) 

Grasses  ( Gramineae ) .... 

: 1 Red-backed  mouse  ( Evo - 

tomys  gapperi)  

Unidentified  hair  ( Mam- 
malia) 

Unidentified  vegetation  . . . 

Gray  squirrel  ( Sciurus 

carolinensis ) 

Opossum  ( Didelphis  vir- 

giniana)  

Beetles  ( Coleoptera ) .... 

Birds  ( Aves ) 

Animal  fat  

Unidentified  insects  

I Unidentified  bone  

l'  Cottontail  ( Sylvilagus  sp.) 

Totals  

Sticks 

Paper  

Dirt  

Red  fox  hair 

•Trace. 


It  will  be  noted  that  such  materials  as  grass, 
sticks,  paper,  dirt,  and  fox  hair  were  also 
found  in  stomachs.  In  a frantic  effort  to 
escape,  trapped  animals  grab  at  materials 
about  the  trap.  Likewise,  when  a fox  catches 
a mouse  or  some  other  small  mammal,  it  is 
apt  to  swallow  some  grass  at  the  same  time. 
Foxes  frequently  have  their  own  hair  in  their 
stomachs  as  a result  of  their  biting  at  trapped 
appendages.  These  items  are  listed  separately 
at  the  foot  of  each  table. 

The  writers  analyzed  87  red  fox  stomachs 
for  September  1940.  Potter  County  supplied 
42,  11  of  which  were  empty;  McKean  County 
supplied  32,  11  of  which  were  empty;  Tioga 
County  supplied  5,  all  of  whicn  were  empty; 
Elk  County  supplied  4,  2 of  which  were 
empty;  Cameron  County  supplied  2,  1 of 
which  was  empty;  and  Clearfield  County  sup- 
plied 2,  1 of  which  was  empty.  In  table  3 
are  listed  the  items  found  in  the  56  stomachs 
containing  food.  White-tailed  deer  ( Odocoil - 
eus  virgin  Ian  us)  occurred  in  the  greatest  vol- 
ume, amounting  to  24.4  percent  of  the  total. 
Why  deer  should  be  so  prominent  in  the  Sep- 
tember diet  is  not  readily  explained.  In  some 
cases  it  may  have  been  carrion,  while  in 
other  instances  it  may  have  been  bait.  Rabbit 
(mainly  cottontail)  ( Sylvilagus  sp.;  was  sec- 
ond in  volume,  amounting  to  18  percent.  The 
remains  of  rabbits  (mostly  represented  by 
hair,  on  which  the  identification  was  based) 
were  found  in  11  stomachs.  Opossum  (Didel- 
phis virginiana ) occurred  in  four  stomachs, 
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representing  11  percent  of  the  volume.  Wood- 
chuck occurred  in  seven  stomachs  and  con- 
stituted 19  percent  of  the  total  volume,  as  did 
grasshoppers.  Other  items  occurred  more 
often  but  in  smaller  amounts. 

The  stomachs  of  66  red  foxes  were  analyzed 
for  October  1939  and  1940.  Of  these,  Potter 
County  supplied  33,  13  of  which  were  empty; 
Warren  County  (1939)  supplied  25,  of  which 
the  15  with  food  were  analyzed  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (see  footnote,  table  1); 
Clearfield  County  supplied  4,  1 of  which  was 
empty;  Elk  County  supplied  2;  and  Tioga 
County  supplied  2.  In  table  4 are  listed  the 
items  present  during  October;  woodchuck  led 
the  list  in  volume.  The  writers  have  evidence 

TABLE  3 

Analysis  of  56  Red  Fox  Stomachs  for  September  1940 


Times  Total 

Items  Occurring-  Volume  Percent 


White-tailed  deer  (Odo- 
coileus  virginianus ) . . 

7 

cc. 

445 

24.4 

Cottontail  

11 

328 

18.0 

Opossum  

4 

205 

11.2 

Woodchuck  

7 

182 

10.0 

Grasshopper  

7 

180 

9.9 

Grass  

16 

87 

4.8 

Wild  cherry  (Prunus  sero- 
tina)  

5 

51 

2.8 

Beetles  

18 

50 

2.7 

Beetles  (Coleoptera,  most- 
ly Chaenus  sp.t)  

2 

50 

2.7 

Field  mouse  

11 

49 

2.7 

Unidentified  vegetation.  . 

23 

39 

2.1 

Unidentified  mammal  . . . 

4 

32 

1.8 

Weasel  

3 

22 

1.2 

White-footed  mouse  ( Per - 
omyscus  sp. ) 

1 

15 

.8 

Fox  squirrel  ( Sciurus 

niger ) 

1 

15 

.8 

Grav  squirrel  

1 

15 

.8 

Unidentified  flesh 

1 

15 

.8 

Shrews  ( Soricidae ) .... 

4 

15.5 

.8 

Birds 

9 

10 

.5 

Short-tailed  shrew 

4 

7 

.4 

Unidentified  insects  .... 

9 

5 

.3 

Red-backed  mouse  

1 

3 

2 

Beri'ies  ( Rubus  sp. ) .... 

1 

3 

.2 

Snake  ( Reptilia ) 

1 

1 

.1 

Carrion-beetle  (Silphi- 

dae ) 

1 

* 

* 

Porcupine  ( Erethizon  dor- 
satum)  

2 

♦ 

* 

Leaves  

4 

* 

+ 

Unidentified  hair  

1 

* 

♦ 

Totals  

Sticks  

Paper  

Dirt 

Red  fox  hair 

tldentity  by  courtesy  of  Dr 

3 

3 

25 

6 

. S. 

1,823.5 
W.  Frost, 

100.0 

Depart 

ment  of  Zoology  and  Entomology,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

♦Trace. 
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TABLE  4 

Analysis  of  42  Red  Fox  Stomach*  for  October  1919 
and  October  1910 


Tlmr  s Total 

Items  Occurring  Volume  Percent 

cc. 


Woodchuck  

7 

335 

30  8 

Cottontail  

13 

198 

18.2 

White-tailed  deer  

3 

108 

9.9 

Opossum  

2 

90 

8 3 

Grav  squirrel  

Red-backed  mouse  and 
Red  squirrel  (Sciurus 

4 

73.9 

6.8 

h udsonicus ) 

1 

60 

5.5 

White-footed  mouse  .... 

4 

53.3 

4 9 

Field  mouse  

6 

41.2 

3 8 

Ruffed  grouse  

0 

35 

3 2 

Black  cherry  

Domestic  chicken  ( Callus 

8 

26.5 

2 4 

domesticus ) 

1 

17 

16 

Skunk  ( Mephitis  sp.)  ... 

1 

15 

1.4 

Red  squirrel  

1 

9 

.8 

Beetles  

6 

6 

.6 

Unidentified  mammal  . . . 

1 

6 

.6 

Grasses  

Birds — mostly  small  fea- 

6 

5 

.6 

thers  

Blue  jay  (Cyanocitta 

4 

3 

.! 

cristata)  

1 

3 

.3 

Apple  (Pyrus  malus)  . . . 
Cave  cricket  (Ceuthophi- 

4 

2.5 

.2 

lus  sp. ) 

3 

.3 

03 

Beetles  ( Carabidae ) .... 

2 

.2 

.02 

Porcupine  

2 

.1 

.01 

Oats  (A vena  sativu)  . . . 

1 

.1 

.01 

Leaves  

Unidentified  vegetable 

4 

.1 

.01 

matter  

11 

• 

• 

Spider  ( Arachnida ) .... 

1 

* 

• 

Totals  1,088.2  100.18 

Dirt 13 

Rags  5 

Red  fox  hair 2 

Sticks  1 

♦Trace. 


TABLE  5 


Analysis  of  14  Red  Fox  Stomachs  for  November  1940 


Times 

Total 

Items 

Occurring 

Volume 

Percent 

cc. 

Cottontail  

5 

222 

60.2 

Ruffed  grouse  

1 

50 

13.6 

Field  mouse  

6 

47 

12.7 

Snowshoe  rabbit  

1 

20 

5.4 

Weasel  . 

1 

10 

2.7 

White-tailed  deer  

1 

9 

2.4 

Unidentified  vegetation. 

6 

9 

2.4 

Grasses  

i 

1.5 

.6 

Porcupine 

3 

* 

• 

Totals  

368.5 

100.0 

Dirt 

6 

Leaves  

6 

Red  fox  hair.  . . . 

2 

B-B  shot  

1 

No.  6 shot  

1 

Cloth  

1 

Rubber  

1 

♦Trace. 


(Continued  on  Page  22) 


cc. 

6 

212 

38.9 

2 

85 

15.6 

3 

50 

9.2 

1 

40 

7.3 

6 

36 

6.6 

1 

25 

4.6 

1 

20 

3.7 

4 

16 

2.9 

1 

15 

2.8 

1 

10 

1.8 

13 

10 

1.8 

1 

10 

1.8 

1 

5 

.9 

9 

4.5 

.8 

4 

4 

.7 

1 

2.5 

.5 

1 

* 

* 

1 

* 

* 

1 

* 

* 

545 

99.9 

1 

1 

10 

9 


Fig.  1.  Red  foxes  are  excellent  inousers. 
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OUTDOOR 

Dangerous  or  Annoying 
Animals  v 

Hikers  should  be  prepared  not  only  to 
attract  friendly  and  harmless  animals,  but  to 
protect  themselves  against  those  which  may 
be  unpleasant  or  dangerous.  Any  wounded 
animal  may  be  really  dangerous,  and  many 
will  fight  if  their  young  or  their  liberties  are 
threatened.  Usually  there  is  little  to  fear 
from  the  bears,  wolves,  and  mountain  lions, 
which  have  had  so  much  publicity.  While 
you  are  worrying  needlessly  about  a bob-cat, 
a porcupine  may  chew  up  your  canoe  paddle. 
If  you  are  a novice,  the  cry  of  a great  horned 
owl  or  of  a long-eared  owl  may  frighten  you 
into  thinking  that  some  mad  animal  is  loose 
in  your  neighborhood,  when  your  real  danger 
is  that  mosquitoes,  chiggars,  fleas,  no-see-ums, 
or  itch  mites,  may  be  about  to  attack.  Ants 
are  more  likely  to  steal  your  food  supply  than 
are  wolverines.  More  of  you  will  suffer  from 
the  attacks  of  yelow  jackets  whose  nests  you 
may  disturb  in  going  through  brush  than  will 
ever  be  bothered  by  wolves.  Therefore,  it  is 
well  to  know  some  means  of  combating  these 
commoner  creatures  which  may  interfere 
with  the  joys  of  your  trip. 

A handful  or  so  of  powdered  sulphur  rub- 
bed onto  your  skin  where  your  belt  or  garters 
bind  may  help  to  limit  the  roamings  of  chig- 
gers. 

Gloves  and  head-nets  may  keep  away  some 
of  the  flies  which  bite  but  these  coverings 
have  little  effect  on  the  punkies,  or  no-see- 
ums,  which  are  so  small  that  they  can  go 
through  most  nets.  Oils  such  as  citronella, 
pennyroyal,  and  similar  preparations  may 
help  keep  down  the  numbers,  but  on  hot 
days  these  wash  off  quickly  and  are  not  long 
effective.  Camps  should  be  located  where 
there  is  a breeze  to  blow  these  pests  away 
when  they  are  abundant;  or  they  may  be 
driven  from  a tent  or  from  a site  by  smudges, 
which  unfortunately  are  only  slightly  less  un- 
pleasant than  the  insects.  Among  the  bother- 
some flies  are  the  humpbacked  black  flies, 
the  mosquitoes,  the  spotted-winged  deerflies, 
and  some  of  the  horseflies. 

Insects  which  sting  as  do  the  bees  and 
wasps  usually  do  not  attack  except  when 
provoked.  Many  stings  may  be  dangerous, 
and,  if  about  the  eyes,  may  cause  a person 
to  lose  his  way  because  of  inability  to  see. 
Spirits  of  ammonia  dabbed  on  the  sting  with 
a cloth  may  help  relieve  the  pain.  Similar 
treatment  may  help  with  other  insect  in- 
juries, particularly  with  the  unpleasant  rash 
caused  by  the  caterpillar  of  the  Io  moth. 

Rattlesnakes  and  copperheads  are  the  only 
poisonous  snakes  in  the  State.  One  should 
be  able  to  recognize  them  and  should  avoid 
them  at  all  times.  It  is  never  smart  to  show 
off  by  handling  these  reptiles.  If  one  is  bit- 
ten, a doctor  should  be  called  immediately. 
First-aid  books  give  suggestions  for  treat- 
ment. 


LIVING  By  Dr.  E.  Laurence  Palmer 


HOUSE  FLY 


WHITE  FACED  HORNET 


RATTLESNAKE 
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This  is  the  fifth  of  a series  of  Outdoor 
Hints  reprinted  from  Cornell  School  Leaf- 
lets by  special  permission. 


OUTDOOR  LIVING 


Dangerous  Plants 

Most  indoor  or  outdoor  plants  are  harmless 
or  highly  useful,  but  some  which  one  may 
see  in  the  open  are  dangerous.  A few  of 
these  are  illustrated.  Some  are  dangerous  to 
touch  or  even  to  approach.  Others  may  be 
dangerous  if  eaten  by  man  or  by  animals 
from  which  we  get  food.  There  is  no  one 
way  in  which  all  dangerous  plants  can  be 
recognized. 

Probably  the  plant  which  most  quickly 
makes  its  presence  felt  uncomfortably  is  the 
stinging  nettle.  However,  the  skin  irritation 
caused  by  this  plant  passes  quickly  and  is 
soon  forgotten.  Wild  parsnip,  if  wet,  some- 
times causes  a rash  which  may  persist  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  commonly  grows  in  wet 
gravelly  places  near  swimming  pools  where 
bathers  come  out  to  rest.  Poison  ivy,  which 
grows  either  climbing  or  erect  and  in  a 
great  variety  of  places,  may  cause  serious 
trouble.  Ordinarily,  persons  are  poisoned  by 
direct  contact,  but  the  gummy  poisoning 
principle,  urushiol,  may  be  carried  on  soot 
from  smoke  when  the  bark  and  leaves  are 
burned,  or  on  objects  such  as  clothes  or 
tools.  If  a person  who  is  susceptible  comes 
into  contact  with  poison  ivy,  he  should  wash 
the  exposed  parts  thoroughly  with  hot  water 
and  a soap  containing  much  alkali,  such  as 
laundry  soap.  Soaps  which  contain  oil,  such 
as  castile,  should  not  be  used.  A five-per-cent 
solution  of  potassium  permanganate  painted 
on  the  skin  helps,  but  severe  cases  should 
be  treated  by  a doctor.  Eradication  of  poison 
ivy  and  of  poison  sumac,  which  is  more 
dangerous  though  fortunately  less  common, 
is  discussed  in  extension  bulletin  191,  “Poison 
Ivy  and  Poison  Sumac”,  published  by  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
■ Cornell  University.  A helpful  list  of  danger- 
ous plants  is  given  in  extension  bulletin  441, 
“Some  Plants  Dangerous  to  Touch”. 

Poison  hemlock  and  water  hemlock  have 
fleshy  roots  which  appear  edible  but  are  ex- 
tremely poisonous.  They  have  been  mistaken 
for  artichokes,  and  some  who  have  made  the 
mistake  have  died.  They  should  be  recogniz- 
ed and  avoided  as  food.  Even  toy  whistles 
made  from  the  hollow  stems  may  cause  pois- 
oning. Fruits  of  red-berried  elder  look  at- 
tractive, but  often  cause  digestive  trouble  if 
eaten.  Scoke,  or  pokeweed,  berries  are  pois- 
onous, at  least  to  some  persons,  and  the  root 
is  even  more  dangerous.  The  young  shoots, 
however,  if  cooked  thoroughly,  are  as  delici- 
ous as  asparagus.  White  snakeroot,  so  com- 
mon in  woodlands  in  late  summer  and  fall, 
may  poison  the  milk  given  by  cows  which 
feed  on  it. 

With  the  fungi,  the  safest  thing  to  do  is  to 
avoid  them  all  unless  you  are  sure  you  can 
identify  the  edible  species.  Pay  no  attention 
to  the  silver-spoon  or  the  peeling  tests. 
Amanita  verna  is  deadly  poisonous  while 
Amanita  caesarea,  which  has  many  features 
in  common,  is  edible.  The  worst  of  these  is 
Amanita  muscaria.  Three  thousandths  of  a 
gram  of  muscarin,  the  poison  in  these  plants, 
may  be  a fatal  dose  for  a man. 


nettle  poison  sumac 


POISON  IVY 


PLEASE  SEND  IN  YOUR 
GAME  KILL  REPORT 
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By  ft.  JB.  Wattl * 


MY  memory  walls  are  decorated  with 
many  beautiful  pictures  of  squirrels. 
Father  owned  a large  tract  of  virgin  timber 
in  Clearfield  County  which  was  my  happy 
playground  during  my  boyhood  days,  from 
1880  to  1890. 

The  conditions  before  the  lumberman’s  axe 
wrought  havoc  were  ideal  for  all  kinds  of 
wildlife:  chestnuts,  acorns,  hickory  nuts,  but- 
ternuts, walnuts  and  beechnuts  were  plenti- 
ful, and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  squirrels  ever 
suffered  for  lack  of  food.  Mast  was  stored 
in  den  trees  and  hollow  logs  and  each  species 
of  squirrels  made  provision  in  its  usual  man- 
ner for  a long  winter  feast. 

There  were  five  boys  in  our  family  and 
all  were  extremely  fond  of  the  woods  and 
streams.  Hunting  and  fishing  were  our 
favorite  sports.  An  assortment  of  muzzle 
loading  guns  adorned  the  corner  of  the  living 
room  and  during  the  open  season  wild  game, 
especially  squirrels,  constituted  an  important 
part  in  the  diet  of  a family  of  eleven  mem- 
bers. In  the  fall  of  the  year  a gun  was 
generally  carried  on  trips  through  the  woods 

•Former  Dean  Agricultural  College,  Pa.  State  Col- 
lege and  present  head  of  the  Predatory  Animal  Con- 
trol Committee  of  the  Game  Commission. 


Photo  by  Eugene  C.  Tate,  York,  Pa. 


to  neighbors  and  to  grandfather’s  home, 
which  usually  ended  with  the  possession  of  a 
rabbit,  perhaps  a grouse  or  two,  or  more 
likely  some  squirrels. 

Squirrel  Migration 

The  mass  migration  of  squirrels  is  not  com- 
mon though  it  has  been  observed  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  Only  once  was  it  my 
privilege  to  witness  it.  It  was  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  before  the  new  foliage  appeared. 
This  eastward  migration  was  among  big 
timber  in  dense  woodland,  and  hundreds  of 
grey  and  black  squirrels  were  jumping  from 
tree  to  tree  and  also  traveling  under  the 
trees. 

The  largest  migrations  of  grey  and  black 
squirrels  occurred  many  years  ago  when  most 
of  our  country  was  covered  with  virgin  tim- 
ber. John  H.  Chatham  of  McElhattan,  Clin- 
ton County,  reported  a great  mass  southward 
movement  in  October  1865.  The  migration 


lasted  fifteen  days  during  which  thousands 
of  squirrels  were  slaughtered.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  less  than  five  percent  of  this 
migration  were  greys. 

Various  causes  are  given  for  mass  migra- 
tions. It  seems  that  the  lack  of  food  may 
be  the  most  important  in  recent  years,  when 
extensive  virgin  tracts  of  timber  no  longer 
exist  to  provide  ample  nourishment  for  the 
animals.  Over -population  was  probably  the 
outstanding  factor  many  years  ago. 

The  Color  Question 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  black 
squirrel  is  not  a distinct  species  but  is  a 
color  phase  of  the  grey.  Inasmuch  as  blacks 
and  greys  are  born  in  the  same  litter  there 
is  no  plausible  reason  to  think  otherwise. 
Last  November  a friend  observed  a black  and 
a grey  squirrel  carrying  nesting  material  into 
the  same  hole  of  a den  tree.  1 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the 
records  of  the  enormous  early  migrations  in 
northern  and  north  central  Pennsylvania 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  animals  were  blacks.  It  seems  to 
me  that  more  than  half  the  squirrels 
killed  in  Clearfield  County  50  to  60  years  ago 
were  blacks  while  only  one  in  a kill  of  10 
in  the  fall  of  1939  was  black.  I have  observed 
in  the  Hammersley  Fork  region  of  southern 
Clinton  and  northern  Clinton  County  that 
they  are  in  the  proportions  of  about  two 
blacks  to  one  grey.  In  Centre  County  I have 
seen  only  one  black  squirrel,  though  black 
squirrels  are  often  seen  25  to  35  miles  to 
the  north.  Is  food  the  chief  element  in  deter- 
mining the  color  of  this  beautiful  and  fascin- 
ating animal?  This  is  a question  for  our 
scientists  to  answer. 

Moving  Pictures 

Last  fall  we  had  a most  delightful  experi- 
ence taking  color  movies  of  greys  and  blacks. 
Two  dozen  or  more  were  having  a grand 
time  carrying  hickory  nuts  from  a wood  lot 


of  a few  acres  to  the  state  forest.  They 
worked  the  hardest  early  in  the  forenoon 
and  late  in  the  afternoon,  though  every  hour 
of  daylight  found  some  of  the  animals  at 
work.  The  usual  thing  was  for  a squirrel 
to  carry  one  hickory  nut  but  the  more  am- 
bitious ones  conveyed  two  with  no  apparent 
difficulty.  Many  bushels  of  nuts  must  have 
been  stored  for  winter  use. 

While  sitting  against  a hickory  tree  with  the 
movie  camera  resting  on  my  knee  a squirrel 
ran  part  way  up  my  back.  Some  of  my 
friends  think  this  was  unmistakable  evidence 
that  I am  nutty.  And  I presume  this  is  true 
with  reference  to  squirrels  for  I think  they 
are  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  our 
game  animals.  Furthermore,  they  have  great 
economic  value  as  food  and  for  their  persist- 
ence in  planting  the  nuts  or  seeds  of  some 
of  our  most  valuable  timber  species.  Not 
only  do  they  make  provision  for  the  susten- 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Protecting  Feeding  Shelte 


By  JOHN  S.  DITTMAR 


Sportsmen  help  feed  wildlife.  Here  a feeder  is  being  replenished  by  a member  of  Peek's  Pond 

Sportsmen’s  Association. 


VARIOUS  types  of  feeders  have  been  used 
successfully  in  the  feeding  of  our  upland 
game  during  the  winter.  Care  was  always 
taken  to  produce  types  of  feeders  that  would 
conserve  the  food  used,  and  to  place  them  in 
such  a position  that  game  could  readily  ac- 
quire the  food. 

A mild  open  winter  simplifies  our  feeding 
program.  At  such  times,  most  grains  can  be 
placed  on  the  ground,  scattered  among  the 
leaves,  giving  the  turkey,  grouse,  squirrel, 
etc.,  an  opportunity  to  seek  their  food  in  their 
natural  way,  thus  picking  up  stray  nuts, 
acorns,  dried  berries,  grit,  etc. 

Unfortunately,  our  Pennsylvania  winters 
are  not  always  mild.  Deep  snows,  sleet  and 
ice  are  common  at  least  during  several  weeks 
of  the  year.  Blizzards,  with  sweeping  winds, 
lowering  temperatures,  high  snow  drifts,  have 
worked  untold  hardships  on  all  forms  of 
wildlife. 

Natural  food  supplies  are  uncertain.  White 
oak  acorns,  one  of  the  most  savory  foods 
eaten  by  our  woodland  friends,  bear  a crop 
only  in  certain  years.  The  dogwood  berry, 
red  oak  acorn,  green  briar,  frost  grape,  along 
with  the  dewberry,  huckleberry  and  black- 
berry may  be  affected  by  hard  spring  rains 
and  heavy  sharp  frosts. 

Artificial  feeding  during  the  winter  is 
therefore  necessary,  especially  in  the  wild 
turkey  range.  Food  plots  planted  on  old 
abandoned  farm  or  wood  plots  provide  food 
for  game  in  the  immediate  section  up  to  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  winter.  Our  mountainous 
regions  are  too  large  to  always  have  these 
advantages,  thus  feeding  in  those  vast  areas 
must  be  done  by  sportsmen,  Boy  Scouts  and 
farmers.  They  must  aid  the  Game  Protectors 
and  Fish  Wardens  to  get  food  to  the  proper 
places,  and  to  place  it  carefully. 

Various  types  of  feeders  are  recommended 
and  are  illustrated  in  Bulletin  No.  11 — “More 
Food  for  Upland  Game”  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission. Every  sportsman  should  have  this 
valuable  booklet  in  his  den,  hunting  camp 
and  home.  At  least  those  who  are  interested 
in  conservation. 


Photo  by  John  Sedam 

Well  sheltered  feeder  in  Refuse  No.  49,  Bedford 
County. 


During  the  past  few  years  the  abundance 
of  deer  has  caused  a considerable  problem  in 
the  feeding  of  small  game  because  com  and 
other  grains  placed  for  wild  turkeys,  squir- 
rels and  grouse  were  all  consumed  in  a very 
short  time  by  deer — leaving  nothing  for  the 
smaller  game. 

Believing  that  this  difficulty  could  be 
overcome,  a new  type  of  deer  proof  feeder 
was  constructed  as  an  experiment  in  our 
refuges  on  State  Game  Lands  48,  49  and  73 
in  Bedford  and  Blair  Counties  during  Jan- 
uary 1941. 

Locating  this  feeder  near  a corn  crib  in 
these  refuges,  we  laid  off  a plot  40  feet  by 
40  feet.  Locust  or  chestnut  posts  were  plant- 
ed 3 feet  deep  and  10  feet  apart,  using  W.P.A. 
and  N.Y.A.  labor.  The  bottom  rail  was  raised 
10  to  12  inches  off  the  ground,  to  permit  game 
to  enter  under  the  wire  and  rail.  The  top 
rail  was  placed  55  inches  from  the  center  of 
the  lower  rail.  Ten  rods  of  No.  11  deer  proof 
fence  55  inches  high  was  then  fastened  to 
the  rails  and  posts.  In  order  to  make  en- 
trance convenient,  a 3 ¥2  or  4 foot  gate  was 
included.  Inside  the  area,  a 14  foot  by  14 
foot  feeder  and  a 3 foot  high  shelter  were 
built.  Wire  baskets  for  holding  corn  were 
placed  on  trees.  Corn  placed  on  20  penny 
spikes  is  better  because  the  squirrels  cannot 
take  the  ear  and  carry  it  out  of  area. 

This  type  of  feeder  was  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  deer  away  from  the 
com  and  scratch  grains.  Their  success  was 
apparent  in  February,  less  than  a month  after 
they  were  constructed.  An  eight-inch  snow 
covered  the  mountains.  Deer  had  a beaten 
path  around  the  enclosed  area.  Squirrels  and 
grouse  were  attending  regularly.  We  had 
turkeys  in  mind  while  the  pens  were  being 
built.  We  thought  the  new  wire  and  peeled 
posts  might  keep  the  noble  old  bird  at  a 
distance.  To  the  contrary,  Land  Management 
Protector  Orrie  E.  Smith  observed  turkey 
tracks  near  the  fence  which  he  erected  with 
N.Y.A.  help.  He  noticed  where  the  turkey’s 


Photo  by  John  Sedam 

I>eer-proof  feeding  shelter  on  Game  Lands  No.  49. 
Bedford  County. 

breast  was  rubbing  in  the  snow  under  the 
rail.  He  took  a shovel  and  at  several  places 
scooped  the  snow  from  under  the  rail.  A few 
days  later  he  and  John  Sedam  were  walking 
to  the  feeder  when  they  noticed  turkeys 
within  the  enclosure,  and  saw  them  fly  out. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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HOW  MANY 


HAWKS? 

By  B.  L.  Whitacre* 


Cooper’s  Hawk  Fledglings 


Broad-winged  llawk  Fledglings 


Female  Sparrow  Hawk 


MANY  sportsmen  maintain  that  the  woods  are  full  of  hawks 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  bird  lovers  stoutly  declare 
that  there  are  practically  no  hawks  in  the  forest.  In  an  effort  to 
find  out  what  the  status  of  hawks  was  in  Centre  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a survey  of  nesting  hawks  was  begun  May  10,  1940,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett. 

The  study  area,  which  was  selected  at  random,  lies  between  two 
mountain  ranges  and  extends  from  the  junction  of  Routes  322  and 
550,  northeast  on  Route  550  to  Filmore,  Filmore  to  Lemont,  Lemont 
to  State  College.  This  includes  approximately  8,000  acres,  75  percent 
of  which  is  woodland  and  forest-  the  remaining  25  percent,  agricul- 
tural land.  This  area  is  rather  typical  of  central  Pennsylvania 
and  should  represent  a fair  sample  of  hawk  environment  in  this 
region. 

The  area  was  subdivided  into  smaller  tracts  which  were  system- 
atically covered.  A record  was  kept  of  adult  hawks  seen  during 
the  nesting  period,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  locate  their  nests. 

Twelve  hawk  nests  were  fouad,  and  they  were  of  the  following 
rpecies:  five  cooper’s;  one  broad-winged;  one  red-shouldered;  and 
five  sparrow.  Owl  nests  were  not  hunted  but  were  recorded  when 
observed.  Two  screech  owl  nests  were  found. 

The  sparrow  hawks  observed  in  this  study  nested  in  dead  limbs 
of  living  oak  trees,  with  the  exception  of  one  nest  that  was  in  a 
tree  that  was  entirely  dead.  The  nests  were  generally  20  to  30 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  trees  bordered  fields  or  lanes.  Three 
of  the  five  nests  observed  contained  four  or  five  eggs.  One  nest 
had  three  eggs,  and  the  remaining  nest  had  two  young  and  no 
eggs  when  it  was  located. 

Three  cooper’s  hawk  nests  were  found  in  pine  trees,  and  two 
were  in  oak  trees.  The  nests  were  constructed  of  sticks  and  lined 
with  bark.  The  height  of  nests  from  the  ground  varied  widely. 
The  lowest  was  15  feet  from  the  ground  and  the  highest  40  feet. 
Three  nests  contained  four  eggs;  but  one  nest  had  five  eggs  and 
another,  two  eggs. 

The  red-shouldered  and  broad-winged  hawks  preferred  dense 
forest.  The  red-shouldered  hawk  built  a stick  nest  30  feet  from 
+he  ground,  situated  in  the  fork  of  a living  oak  tree.  The  broad- 
winged hawk  nested  approximately  50  feet  from  the  ground  in  a 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 

♦Student.  Pa.  State  College. 
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Pheasant  Chicks  in  November 


By  W.  J.  STADELMAN’  and 
J.  A.  HARPER5 


ARTIFICIAL  illumination  to  stimulate  reproductive  activity  of 
chickens  and  turkeys  during  off  seasons  is  now  a well  estab- 
lished practice.  It  has  been  found  that  Ringnecked  Pheasants 
(Phasianus  colchicus  torquatus)  subjected  to  like  treatment  respond 
similarly. 

Considerable  research  has  been  reported  on  the  effect  of  artificial 
illumination  on  pheasants  and  quail.  Martin  (1935)  published  re- 
sults obtained  from  using  all-night  lights  with  young  and  old  pheaa- 
rnts.  By  giving  artificial  light  from  5:00  p.  m.  to  6:00  a.  m.  during 
December  and  January,  pheasants  over  1 year  old  were  brought  into 
production  after  26  days  of  illumination.  Forty-six  days  of  artificial 
illumination  were  required  to  bring  6-month-old  pheasants  into 
uroduction.  Martin  reported  poor  fertility  during  the  first  3 weeks 
of  production. 
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Pheasant  eggs  were  obtainel  by  Bissonette  and  Csech  (1936) 
after  30  days  of  lighting.  They  used  a 60-watt  incandescent  bulb 
for  increasing  length  of  day  by  3 to  5 hours.  Supplying  a light 
intensity  of  106  foot-candles  for  alternate  one-hour  periods,  thus 
giving  the  birds  a chance  to  lest  in  darkness,  Bump  and  Clark 
(1939)  received  eggs  from  hens  after  23  days  of  lighting. 

The  normal  time  for  confined  pheasant  hens  to  start  production  is 
about  April  1 (Bissonnette  and  Csech,  1941).  Field  studies  by  Eng- 
■ ish  (1933)  in  southern  Michigan  and  Randall  (1940)  in  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  showed  that  wild  birds  commence  laying  at 
the  same  time.  Production  under  natural  conditions  usually  stops 
by  August  1,  according  to  Randall  (1940).  English  (1933)  reported 
finding  some  field  nests  of  pheasant  eggs  as  late  as  early  September. 

On  September  10,  1941,  three  experimental  groups  of  ringneck 
pheasants  were  placed  in  separate  10-by-12-foot  colony  brooder 
houses  with  attached  9-by-10-foot  wire-floored  sun  porches.  Each 
house  was  lighted  continuously  day  and  night  with  a 25-watt  mazda 
light  bulb  without  a reflector.  Light  intensity  at  6 inches  above 
floor  level  was  1.5  foot  candles,  as  measured  with  a Weston  photo- 
meter. 

Two  of  the  three  groups  were  16-month-old  pheasants  that  had 
stopped  normal  production  on  August  10,  1941.  One  of  these  groups 
contained  1 male  and  3 females,  the  other  1 male  and  6 females. 
The  third  group  consisted  of  4 females  and  1 male  hatched  in 
March,  1941,  from  eggs  produced  by  use  of  artificial  illumination. 
Thus,  these  latter  birds  were  6 months  old  at  the  start  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

All  birds  were  fed  an  adequate  breeding  mash  and  a scratch 
grain  mixture  containing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  Fresh  water 
was  available  at  all  times. 

On  September  29,  after  19  days  of  illumination,  the  group  of  16- 
month-old  birds  containing  3 females  laid  3 eggs.  The  other  group 
of  yearling  hens  started  production  after  32  days  of  illumination. 
The  third  group,  composed  of  young  birds,  came  into  production  on 
the  38th  day  of  lighting. 

All  groups  are  still  in  production  (November  23,  1941).  A total 
of  156  eggs  has  been  laid.  This  is  an  average  of  12  eggs  per  hen  in 
56  days  from  the  first  egg.  Production  was  low  at  the  start  of  the 
experiment  but  has  improved  steadily.  Six  eggs,  the  highest  num- 
ber produced  on  any  day  to  date,  were  laid  on  both  November  15 
and  22. 

1 Paper  No.  32  from  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit. 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  (U.  S.  Department  of  The  Interior),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and  the  American  Wildlife 
Institute  cooperating-. 

Authorized  for  publication  on  December  8,  1941  as  Paper  No.  1070  in  the 
Journal  series  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

2 Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Figure  1.  Pheasant  chicks  hatched  in  November  1941. 


All  eggs  suitable  for  hatching  purposes  were,  or  are  being,  in- 
cubated. On  October  4 seven  eggs  were  set.  The  next  setting,  con- 
risting  of  40  eggs,  was  placed  in  the  incubator  on  October  26.  A 
third  setting  of  50  eggs  was  made  November  9,  and  a fourth  setting 
of  50  eggs  was  made  November  23.  All  eggs  were  incubated 
according  to  recommendations  made  by  Callenbach  and  Hiller 
(1933). 

All  eggs  in  the  first  setting  were  infertile.  In  the  second  setting, 
fested  for  fertility  at  the  end  of  2 weeks  of  incubation,  23  of  the  40 
eggs  set  were  fertile,  giving  a fertility  of  57.5  per  cent.  Almost  all 
cf  the  infertile  eggs  tested  out  were  laid  during  the  early  part  of 
October.  For  the  second  setting  all  three  pens  produced  some  fertile 
eggs.  Fertility  of  the  third  setting  of  50  eggs  was  86  per  cent. 

The  results  to  date  check  closely  with  those  of  Martin  (1935).  In 
nis  report  Martin  suggested  that  cold  weather  was  partially  re- 
sponsible for  low  fertility.  This  suggested  explanation  does  not 
apply  to  the  results  obtained  here  as  the  work  was  conducted  in 
the  early  fall  months.  A more  probable  explanation  is  that  the 
females  responded  to  stimulation  of  the  night  lighting  more  rapidly 
;han  did  the  male  pheasants.  This  is  known  to  be  the  case  with 
turkeys. 

On  November  19,  1941,  17  pheasant  chicks  hatched  from  the  23 
fertile  eggs  set  on  October  26  were  taken  from  the  incubator  (fig.  1). 
This  result  was,  therefore,  a 74  per  cent  hatch  of  fertile  eggs  set, 
which  is  a satisfactory  performance  during  the  normal  reproductive 
season  of  ringnecks. 

On  the  basis  of  work  reported,  it  is  concluded  that  sexually 
mature  pheasants  may  be  activated  to  reproduce  at  any  season  of 
the  year  by  using  artificial  illumination. 
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Old  lumbering  town 


HAVE  you  ever  been  to  Texas?  Oh  no, 
I do  not  mean  the  State  of  Texas,  but 
a small  village  situated  in  Lycoming  County, 
just  over  the  Tioga  County  line,  about  four 
miles  from  Nauvoo. 

If  you  had  visited  this  place  many,  many 
years  ago  you  would  have  found  a wild  and 
mountainous  region,  the  knob-like  hills  cov- 
ered with  a heavy  growth  of  pine  and  hem- 
lock timber  and  a stream  of  clear,  cold  water 
flowing  down  a very  narrow  vale,  the  only 
outlet,  without  climbing  a steep  mountain 
side,  from  this  deep  bowl  among  the  rugged 
hills.  Birds,  wild  animals  and  perhaps  occas- 
ionally a tribe  of  wandering  Indians  were 
the  only  occupants  of  the  place. 

But  history  tells  us  that  as  early  as  1799 
mills  were  erected  by  John  Norris,  on  the 
headwaters  of  Little  Pine  Creek,  near  the 
present  village  of  Texas.  Norris  came  from 
Philadelphia  as  the  representative  of  Ben- 
jamin Wistar  Morris,  who  had  the  largest 
interest  in  the  Pine  Creek  Land  Co.,  and  the 
mills  here  were  known  as  “Morris  Mills.” 
Here,  also,  Morris  opened  a school,  in  which 
he  and  his  wife  taught.  The  accounts  of  this 
school  vary  in  the  different  histories,  or  there 
may  have  been  two  schools,  but  this  doesn’t 
seem  probable.  The  history  of  Lycoming 
County  says  there  was  a school,  about  1806, 
near  the  present  site  of  Texas  known  as  “The 
Wilderness  Seminary.”  A bold  venture  for 
that  period,  it  met  with  considerable  success, 
and  was  the  Only  school  of  its  kind  in  north- 
ern Pennsylvania.  Many  of  the  persons  who 
helped  to  make  history  both  in  Lycoming 
and  Tioga  Counties  were  at  one  time  enrolled 
in  this  school. 

At  first  “Morris  Mills”  did  not  prosper  as 
a town,  but  later  settlers  came,  land  was 
cleared  and  cabins  built.  One  of  the  early 
settlers  on  the  hill  above  Texas  wanted  glass 
for  the  windows  of  his  cabin.  He  walked  to 
Williamsport  to  obtain  this  glass,  and  carried 
it  all  that  distance  strapped  on  his  back.  He 
set  the  bundle  down  and  a man  who  was 
helping  to  build  the  cabin  dropped  a hammer 
from  the  roof.  It  fell  on  the  bundle  of  glass 
and  broke  many  of  the  panes.  But  this  settler 


was  determined  to  have  glass  for  windows,  so 
he  walked  back  to  Williamsport  after  more. 

With  mills  operating,  the  little  village  grew 
until  at  one  time  there  were  about  twenty- 
five  houses  here.  A store  flourished  for  a 
while,  then  was  given  up  and  the  settlers 
drove  to  Block  House  (now  Liberty)  for  their 
supplies. 

The  mills  were  run  by  water  power,  two 
ponds  storing  the  water  and  thus  furnishing 
sufficient  power  at  all  times.  A road  had  been 
built  up  one  of  the  hills,  across  what  is  now 
Route  84,  then  down  Dixie  Run  to  meet  the 
one  from  Morris  to  Blackwells.  All  the  sawed 
lumber,  output  from  these  mills,  was  hauled 
over  this  road  to  Blackwells  and  rafted  down 
Pine  Creek  to  the  Susquehanna  and  so  to 
market  in  Williamsport  or  other  towns  along 
this  river.  Pine  shingles  were  also  made  in 
these  mills,  but  most  of  these  were  taken  to 
Block  House.  Last  summer  (1940)  when  visit- 
ing thL  place,  we  saw  a house  being  re- 
shingle  i and  were  told  that  the  old  pine 
shingles  they  were  tearing  off  had  been  on 
the  house  for  over  sixty  years. 

A school  house  was  built,  the  children 
coming  from  far  away,  even  from  Oregon 
Hill.  This  building  is  still  standing  but  has 
been  remodeled  into  a dwelling  house. 

A hotel  was  opened  in  this  small  village. 
Here  liwd  the  men  who  worked  in  the  woods 
and  mills.  At  this  time  it  was  the  hemlock 
that  was  being  taken  off  the  hills.  Most  of 
the  pine  timber  had  been  removed  long  be- 
fore. This  hotel  burned  many  years  ago. 

Finally  a post  office  was  established  and 
the  little  village  was  officially  christened 
“Texas.”  A mailboy  brought  the  mail  on 
horse-bick  from  English  Center,  through 
Texas  and  Nauvoo  to  Block  House  and  back 
again,  making  the  trip  once  a week.  The 


people  oi  Oregon  Hill,  Lorenton  and  vicinity 
came  down  to  Texas  for  their  mail. 

There  is  now  living  in  Texas  a man, 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  who  was  born  and 
has  spent  his  entire  life  in  this  village. 

Many  logs  were  hauled  to  the  mills  with 
ox  teams,  though  some  of  the  settlers  who 
were  clearing  their  land  also  had  horses.  A 
woman,  now  nearly  eighty-five  years  of  age, 
who  was  born  and  spent  the  early  part  of 
her  life  in  Texas,  told  me  that  when  a young 
girl  she  often  helped  her  father  haul  logs 
to  the  mill.  She  drove  a pair  of  colts,  making 
three  trips  while  he  made  two  with  the  oxen. 

In  the  very  early  days  the  settlers  often 
heard  the  cries  of  panther  or  other  wild 
animals.  Dr.  Frederick  Reinwald,  who  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Liberty  township  was 
killed  by  a panther.  This  tragic  accident  hap- 
pened about  four  and  one-half  miles  below 
Texas. 

Now  the  mills  and  ponds  have  disappeared; 
the  hotel  and  some  of  the  houses  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  long  ago.  At  the  present  time 
only  six  bouses  and  the  ruins  of  another  re- 
main to  show  where  once  was  the  busy  lum- 
bering village  of  Texas. 

The  stream  flowing  through  the  village  and 
down  the  narrow  valley  is  the  headwaters 
of  Little  Pine  Creek  and  was  first  known  by 
this  name.  Afterward  it  was  called  Zimmer- 
man’s Creek  and  later  Texas  Creek — the 
name  by  which  it  is  now  known.  Little  Pine 
Creek  is  now  the  stream  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  Block  House  and  Texas  Creek.  In  the 
early  days  a road  was  built  down  this  valley, 
sometimes  on  the  mountain  side  high  above 
the  stream,  then  again  down  nearer  to  the 
creek  level.  It  is  a lovely  forest  road. 

Many  small  villages  rose  among  the  hills 
of  northern  Pennsylvania  during  the  lumber- 
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ing  era,  later  to  be  abandoned  and  finally  to 
entirely  disappear.  One  such  was  situated  on 
Dixie  Run,  just  below  the  present  site  of  the 
CCC  Camp.  By  the  stream  stood  the  mill,  run 
by  water  power,  and  sawing  into  lumber  the 
logs  brought  off  the  mountain  sides  A few 
workers’  houses  were  clustered  nearby.  And 
this  small  place  was  called  “California.” 

Once,  when  the  mill  was  shut  down  and  the 
men  all  away,  a small  boy  playing  here 
started  the  mill  and  didn’t  have  the  strength 
to  shut  it  entirely  off.  I suppose  he  was  a 
very  frightened  youngster.  I asked  him  what 
he  did— if  he  went  after  someone  to  shut  it 
down,  and  he  said,  “No  I ran  for  home  and 
it  would  still  be  going  for  all  I know  who 
stopped  it!”  It  was  many  years  before  he  told 
anyone  about  it.  He  is  now  eighty-five  years 
of  age,  but  can  still  see,  (very  distinctly)  a 
water  wheel  slowly  turning  and  hear  the 
sound  of  machines  running,  while  he,  as  a 
small  boy  was  flying  down  the  road,  away 
from  a force  he  had  started  but  could  not 
stop. 

The  country  around  Texas  is  still  wild  and 
mountainous,  but  the  pines  and  hemlocks  that 
once  covered  the  knob-like  hills  are  gone. 
The  hills  are  now  covered  with  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  that  give  them  a mantle  of 
green  in  summer,  but  reveal  their  rugged 
character  in  late  autumn  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  And  the  small  stream  still  goes 
gurgling  and  laughing  down  the  narrow  vale 
between  these  hills. 

If  you  would  like  to  visit  the  site  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  present  small  village  of  Texas 
follow  these  directions:  Drive  south  from 

Wellsboro  on  Route  84.  At  the  lower  end  of 
Morris,  after  crossing  the  railroad,  keep  the 
right  hand  road  down  toward  Blackwells. 

The  town  of  Morris  also  has  an  interesting 
history.  As  early  as  1800  one  Samson  Babb 
settled  here  and  built  his  cabin  near  the  bank 
of  the  stream  that  -now  bears  his  name — 
Babb’s  Creek.  He  purchased  450  acres  of  tim- 
ber land  from  the  Pine  Creek  Land  Co.  He 
built  the  first  saw-mill  in  Morris  township. 
This,  like  all  early  mills  was  run  by  water 


By  MAZIE  SEARS  BODINE 

From  “Wellsboro  Gazette” 

A brief  story  of  the  early  history  of  this 
colorful  action  in  Lycoming  County  over  the 
Tioga  County  line;  a paradise  for  birds  and 
wild  gam;,  it  boasts  beautiful  scenery  and  pic- 
turesque waterways,  and  is  ever  a lure  to  the 
nature  lover. 
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power.  The  lumber  sawed  during  the  first 
year  was  floated  down  Babb’s  Creek  to  its 
mouth.  It  was  to  be  rafted  down  Pine  Creek 
to  the  Susquehanna  River,  but  a sudden  flood 
swept  it  all  away.  This  was  a great  disaster 
to  the  owner  of  the  little  mill,  but  bravely 
he  carried  on,  having  better  luck  the  next 
year.  Samson  Babb  was  largely  instrumental 
in  getting  a state  road  built  up  Pine  and 
Babb’s  Creeks  and  so  through  to  Wellsboro. 
He  died  in  October  1815,  and  was  buried 
near  his  dwelling  in  Morris.  The  highway 
now  passes  over  or  near  his  grave. 

Just  below  Morris  you  will  pass  the  site 
of  Hoytville.  Here  at  one  time  was  located 
the  largest  steam  tannery  in  the  world.  A 
railroad  came  from  Blossburg,  through  Arnot 
and  on  into  Hoytville.  Over  this  road  hides 
were  brought  in  and  tanned  leather  shipped 
out.  This  mammoth  tannery  when  in  full 
operation  had  a capacity  of  1000  sides  a day, 
some  of  the  hides  coming  from  far-away 
South  America.  The  tannery  was  long  ago 
dismantled  and  tom  down.  The  company 
built  about  one  hundred  houses  for  the  use 
of  their  employees.  These  have  also  been 
taken  down  and  the  lumber  removed.  All 
that  ir  now  left  are  a few  crumbling  founda- 
tions, beside  which  there  may  be  an  old- 
fashioned  rose  or  lilac  bush,  a mute  reminder 
that  here  was  once  a little  home  where  lived 
a woman  who  loved  flowers.  The  old  turn- 
table where  the  engines  were  turned  around 
is  still  here.  Some  of  the  foundations  of  the 
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tannery  may  still  be  seen,  but  they  are  nearly 
overgrown  with  shrubs  and  wild  flowers.  The 
tannery  was  on  the  lower  side  of  the  road, 
and  the  houses  on  the  upper  side.  Thus  an- 
other thriving  village  of  the  lumbering  era 
has  disappeared.  (This  tannery  used  many 
cords  of  hemlock  bark  annually). 

Not  far  below  the  site  of  Hoytville  was  at 
one  time  a place  called  Doane.  Here  another 
saw-mill  run  by  water  power  was  erected 
by  Job  Doane  about  1848.  This  mill  he  oper- 
ated for  forty  years.  After  his  death  his  son, 
Frank  Doane  operated  it  until  it  was  washed 
away  in  the  flood  of  1889.  In  1890  it  was  re- 
placed by  a steam-mill  built  on  higher 
ground.  Here  near  the  mouth  of  Stony  Fork 
Creek  Job  Doane  built  a very  large  house 
having  seventeen  rooms.  His  son,  Frank,  was 
born  in  this  house  and  lived  here  for  many 
years  He  now  lives  in  Morris  and  is  eighty- 
five  years  old.  This  large  house  was  burned 
not  many  years  ago.  The  Doane  school  was 
situated  on  the  upper  side  of  the  main  road, 
almost  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Stony 
Fork  Creek.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  schools 
in  Morris  township,  and  at  one  time  there 
were  about  eighteen  houses  and  cabins  in  the 
vicinity,  within  a radius  of  a mile  of  the 
school,  the  children  from  these  homes  com- 
ing to  the  Doane  school  to  learn  their  ABC’s. 
Mill,  school  and  houses  are  now  all  gone,  the 
great  Doane  place  being  the  last  one  to  suc- 
cumb to  Time's  changes. 

Near  here  a road  to  the  right  crossing  a 
bridge  over  Babb’s  Creek  goes  up  the  very 
narrow,  beautiful  and  picturesque  Stony  Fork 
Creek  valley,  finally  coming  to  the  village 
of  Stony  Fork.  In  a book  of  historical  stories 
this  stream  is  called  “The  Rocky  Branch  of 
Babb’s  Creek.” 

Do  not  turn  up  this  valley  but,  keeping 
on  the  main  road,  take  the  first  turn  to  the 
left  and  go  up  Dixie  Run.  At  the  left  of  the 
main  road  near  the  mouth  of  this  stream  was 
once  the  famous  Dixie  Run  camping  and 
picnic  ground.  About  forty  or  forty-five  years 
ago  several  churches  in  the  township  united 
and  held  meetings  here  every  summer.  For  a 
( Continued  on  Page  29) 
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CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 


MR.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Conservation  Edu- 
cation and  Publicity. 

As  men  and  women  engaged  in  conserva- 
tion education  work  you  realize  that  you  are 
a vital  spoke  in  the  Conservation  Wheel.  The 
Conservation  Wheel  is  a big  one  and  it  took 
a lot  of  grunting  and  groaning  on  the  part 
of  a lot  of  people  to  set  it  in  motion  at  all. 
The  Wheel  lay  idle  for  many  long  years  while 
innumerable  destructive  agencies  such  as 
fire,  wind,  rain,  careless  people,  ignorant 
people  and  exploiters  of  every  description, 
and  in  every  walk  of  life  were  at  work  on  it. 
The  wildlife  spoke  of  our  Conservation  Wheel 
was  nearly  whittled  away.  The  forestry 
spoke  was  worn  thin.  The  scenic  resources 
spoke  was  terribly  weak  in  places  and  so  on 
around  the  hub  until  the  entire  wheel  was 
flimsy  an  1 undependable. 

Then  came  a master  mechanic  who  called 
together  a great  horde  of  willing  and  intelli- 
gent workers  who  were  ready  and  willing 
to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Today 
that  Conservation  Wheel  is  spinning  like 
none  of  us  thought  possible.  It  is  gaining 
momentum  rapidly  and  where  it  will  stop  no 
one  knows.  Like  any  huge  moving  object  it 
.attracts  attention  and  like  a snowball  rolling 
down  a mountainside  it  gets  larger  as  it  goes. 
People  are  talking  about  conservation  today 
who  eight  years  ago  would  not  have  known 
enough  about  it  to  have  found  the  word  in  a 
dictionary.  Right  there  we  have  a big  prob- 
lem and  one  that  will  require  time  and  work 
to  correct.  There  never  was  a truer  saying 
than,  “A  little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing.” 
Thousands  of  Americans  only  partially  aware 
of  the  problems  confronting  conservationists 
today  are  roaring  at  public  officials,  complain- 
ing to  one  another,  and  generally  engaging 
in  a campaign  of  destructive  criticism.  They 
know  just  enough  to  think  the  problem  of 
restoring  and  conserving  America’s  natural 
resources  is  an  easy  one.  They  believe,  there- 
fore, that  if  a new  game  and  fish  director 
does  not  deliver  fried  catfish  and  quail  on 
toast  to  each  and  everyone  of  them  each  day, 

^Director  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
Auburn.  Alabama.  Made  before  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Conservation  Education  and  Publicity  at 
Pickwick  Dam,  Tennessee,  September  30,  1941. 


he  is  a ciook  and  should  be  replaced  by  a 
friend  of  theirs. 

In  other  words,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  we 
have  a big  educational  problem  on  our  hands. 
An  educational  problem  that  must  be  carried 
on  simultaneously  with  our  other  work.  I 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  do  much  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  Americans  that  have 
passed  the  thirty  year  mark  without  learn- 
ing the  necessity  of  conservation.  The  chances 
are  he  grew  up  with  the  idea  that  all  natural 
resources  were  put  here  for  him  to  live  off 
of  and  that  it  is  his  God  given  privilege  to 
use  them  as  often  and  as  much  as  he  sees 
fit  to  do  so.  It  is  difficult  to  change  his 
opinion  in  most  cases,  because  his  mind  has 
set  like  concrete  on  that  idea  and  it  requires 
more  than  verbal  dynamite  to  separate  the 
man  from  the  notion.  If  this  were  not  so,  we 
could  dispense  with  our  conservation  officers 
and  put  the  huge  sum  of  money  it  requires 
to  pay  for  law  enforcement  into  conservation 
education. 

Many  of  our  people  are  living  with  one  foot 
in  the  past  when  our  soil,  forests  and  wild- 
life were  in  such  profusion  they  were  in  the 
way  and  actually  impeded  colonization  of  this 
continent.  It  was  necessary  to  clear  forests 
and  kill  animals  in  order  to  build  homes  and 
to  live  in  security.  Now  we  have  arrived  at 
a point  where  we  may  have  an  equally  hard 
time  in  recouping  and  conserving  our  badly 
depleted  resources  in  order  to  live  in  com- 
fort and  safety.  Millions  now  living  have 
heard  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  describe 
in  such  glowing  terms  the  abundance  of 
resources  that  existed  when  they  were  young 
that  it  is  hard  for  them  to  realize  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  such  a short  period 
of  time. 

Americans  are  intelligent  in  many  respects. 
We  are  world  traders  and  builders,  we  have 
constructed  the  greatest  railway  system,  the 
greatest  highway  system,  and  the  tallest 
buildings  in  the  world.  We  have  developed 
high  standards  of  morals  and  ethics  and  the 
best  schools  and  colleges  and  sanitation  sys- 
tems that  history  has  ever  seen.  We  have 
done  in  two  centuries  everything  a great 
civilized  nation  might  be  expected  to  do,  and 
yet,  with  all  our  advancement,  learning  and 
civilization,  we  have  depleted  our  valuable, 
necessary,  life  giving  natural  resources  as 
much  in  two  hundred  years  as  China  has 
done  in  four  thousand  years. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  proper  and  right  that 
we  people  actively  engaged  in  conservation 
work  should  recognize  our  mistakes  of  the 
past  and  take  steps  to  correct  or  prevent 
them  in  the  future.  We  know  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  take  young  boys  and  girls  and  by 
proper  teaching  instill  in  their  minds  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  we  their  fathers,  have 
allowed  to  happen  to  their  country  and  to  stir 
in  their  imaginations  desire  to  help  correct, 
as  far  as  may  be,  that  condition.  If  this 
fundamenal  thought  had  been  applied 
through  conservation  teaching  twenty-five 
years  ago  on  a large  scale,  and  in  the  proper 
way,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  large  sums  now 
being  spent  on  conservation  law  enforcement 
would  be  spent  instead  in  acquiring  new 
parks,  administering  old  ones;  acquiring  state 
forests,  game  refuges,  fish  hatcheries  and 


By  SAM  F.  BREWSTER 
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other  assets  that  are  slow  in  coming  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  appease  the  lay  citizen 
because  of  shortage  of  funds  for  those  pur- 
poses. This,  I believe  to  be  the  most  glaring 
fault  committed  by  conservationists  of  the 
past.  Too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
law  enforcement  and  not  enough  on  educa- 
tion. You  seldom  make  a conservation  con- 
vert out  of  a man  whom  you  arrest  and  fine. 
You  merely  make  him  more  cautious,  and 
harder  and  more  expensive  to  catch  next 
time — an  evader.  The  same  man,  during  his 
youth,  could  have  been  taught  why  it  is  not 
to  his  advantage  to  bum  the  woods,  kill  over 
the  limit,  dynamite  and  seine  the  streams, 
run  his  furrows  straight  up  and  down  the 
hills,  exploit  the  scenic  areas,  allow  his  top 
soil  to  wash  away  and  generally  contribute 
to  his  own  ruin  as  well  as  that  of  his  com- 
munity and  nation.  He  would  have  then 
been  a convert  instead  of  an  evader. 

Twenty  to  thirty  years  from  now  the  boys 
and  girls  of  today  will  have  authority  and 
control  over  the  natural  resources  of  this 
nation.  They  will  handle  those  resources 
wisely  or  indifferently  as  we  see  fit.  We 
people  in  attendance  at  this  Conference  and 
other  conservation  leaders  scattered  over  the 
nation  hold  the  key  to  the  situation.  Just  as 
long  as  bo|ys  and  girls  are  allowed  to  go 
through  schools  that  do  not  include  inter- 
graded  courses  in  conservation,  just  that  long 
are  we  putting  off  the  day  when  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  is  the  sacred  trust 
of  everyone  instead  of  the  sworn  duty  of  a 
few  poorly  paid,  greatly  abused  public  ser- 
vants. 

Unless  we  do  teach  the  younger  generation 
facts  about  our  natural  and  non-renewable 
resources  we  cannot  hope  to  be  much  further 
along  twenty  years  from  now  than  we  are  at 
present.  We  are  pouring  out  about  all  of  the 
money  that  the  treasuries  will  stand.  Our 
limited  personnel  is  overworked  and  law  vio- 
lators who  are  apprehended  are  far  less  than 
those  who  escape.  I am  of  the  definite  opinion 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


They  were  willing  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
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Coast  Boys  Have  To 


PENNSYLVANIA  vs.  Pacific  Coast  deer 
hunting. 

‘I’ve  only  enjoyed  Pennsylvania  hospitality 
for  a week.  Johnny,  so  the  comparison  you 
request  will  have  to  be  based  on  that.  An- 
i , other  week,  and  perhaps  a foot  or  so  of  snow, 
;.  might  change  my  mind,  but  right  now  I’ll  say 
. that  it’s  a different  kind  of  hunting  altogether. 
, Different  terrain,  different  vegetation,  in  fact, 
J j as  you  well  know,  it’s  a different  species  of 
. deer. 

i.  Even  so,  there  are  quite  a few  similarities 
between  hunting  mule  deer  in  my  part  of  the 
> country  and  hunting  whitetails  in  yours, 
j After  all,  the  mule  deer  is  merely  the  western 
! cousin  of  the  whitetail,  and  many  of  their 
s habits  are  almost  identical. 

I believe  we  do  a bit  more  actual  hunting 
r to  get  our  deer  than  you  do  to  get  yours. 
You  see,  we  haven’t  the  numerous  CCC  roads 
which  criss-cross  your  mountains.  Such  roads 
as  are  present  to  make  accessible  the  inner- 
most recesses  in  the  event  of  forest  fires  are 
closed  to  vehicular  traffic  during  the  hunting 
seasons.  Out  in  the  West,  we  don’t  care  much 
for  “upholstery  hunters.”  Such  nimrods  are 
looked  upon  with  contempt. 

Fears  Road  Hunter 

I’ve  noticed  particularly  the  gunner  you 
term  a “road  hunter.”  His  hazardous  zig- 
zagging down  the  mountain  while  alternately 
giving  attention  to  the  roadway  and  then  the 
surroundings  (with  accent  on  the  latter)  just 
wouldn’t  mix  with  our  tilted  terrain  I re- 
call innumerable  occasions  in  the  Kettle 
Creek  country  where  we  were  almost  forced 
from  the  road  by  “watchful”  hunters.  You 
seem  to  have  more  than  your  share  of  that 
type. 

Most  of  our  hunting  is  what  we  know  as 
still  hunting.  It  entails  very  slow  and  deliber- 
ate stalking  through  the  forest  with  eyes  and 
ears  on  the  alert — and  thumb  on  the  safety. 


By  F.  Wallace  Taber 

(Reprinted  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press') 

F.  Wal’jce  Taber  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  iinnner 
of  the  fi  si  scholarship  awarded  aspiring  rod 
and  gun  editors  by  the  Outdoor  Writes  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  zvent  through  the  Pennsyl- 
vania do'  '-  hunting  season  zvitli  John  G.  Mock, 
the  Press’  All-Outdoors  editor  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  selected  Taber. 

★ 

We  do  have  a slight  advantage  in  California, 
however,  for  the  majority  of  our  trees  and 
shrubs  are  evergreens  and  the  forest  floor  in 
much  of  +he  state,  due  to  the  carpet  of  fallen 
needles,  is  never  noisy. 

The  usual  procedure  is  for  two  or  three 
hunters  to  “work”  a canyon  from  the  mouth 
to  the  head — more  or  less  a “drive”  on  a very 
minor  scHe.  We  never  resort  to  the  barking, 
owl-hooting  or  whooping  to  drive  the  deer 
on;  in  fact,  opening  day  in  Clinton  County 
was  the  first  time  I ever  heard  such  goings-on. 
I’ll  have  to  admit  that  for  awhile  I was  a bit 
worried  about  all  the  foreign  sounds;  our 
woods  didn’t  have  them,  and  I began  to 
wonder  about  the  denizens  which  could  give 
voice  to  such  chatter.  It  was  quite  some  time 
before  I lealized  that  it  all  originated  with 
fellow  hunters. 

Hunters  ‘Dress’  Here 

But,  back  to  the  western  “drives”  for  a 
moment.  One  hunter  usually  walks  along 
either  ridge  while  the  third  noisily  makes 
his  way  up  the  center  of  the  canyon.  All 
three  hunters  are  in  a position  to  get  shooting 
in  many  instances.  Our  mule  deer  do  a bit 
more  stirf-legged  jumping  to  get  a look- 
around  than  do  your  whitetails.  You  have  a 


Hunt  Deer 

slight  edge,  however,  on  running  game,  for 
mule  deer  don't  have  the  white  "flags"  so 
frequently  seen  in  your  hunting  territory. 
Mule  deer  just  stick  their  tails  between  their 
legs  and  make  off  like  whipped  dogs.  Some- 
times they  will  clear  a 20-foot- wide  and  10- 
foot-high  manzanita  or  chaparral  bush  in  a 
single  leap  in  their  hasty  exit;  at  other  times, 
they  sneak  off  much  as  do  your  whitetails. 

I was  favorably  impressed  by  the  manner  in 
which  Pennsylvania  deer  hunters  dress.  I’ve 
never  seen  anything  to  equal  it  from  a safety- 
first  standpoint.  Michigan  comes  close  in  ad- 
vocating the  wearing  of  red  garments,  but  the 
Far  West  still  resorts  to  clothes  which  blend 
with  the  surroundings.  The  none-too-distant 
frontier  custom  of  wearing  buckskin  breeches 
and  shirts  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
nimrods.  Some  of  our  more  progressive  hun- 
ters have  started  advocating  the  wearing  of 
red,  but  it  will  take  quite  some  time  before 
it  catches  on  as  it  has  here  in  this  state. 

Another  of  your  safety-first  regulations 
which  struck  me  as  being  vital  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  hunting  accidents  is  that  which  makes 
it  illegal  to  have  loaded  firearms  in  a car. 
California  has  no  such  regulation,  but  it  does 
have  one  which  Pennsylvania  could  readily 
adopt;  that  of  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  a 
weapon  within  a certain  distance  of  the  high- 
way. 

Game  Laws  Respected 

Both  states  could  materially  improve  their 
safety  regulations  by  adopting,  or  rather  com- 
bining. the  two  features — Pennsylvania  that 
of  forbidding  the  discharge  of  a firearm  with- 
in 150  yards  of  a highway;  California  that  of 
outlawing  the  practice  of  carrying  loaded 
shotguns  and  rifles  in  cars. 

I wai  greatly  interested  in  the  respect 
shown  your  game  laws.  In  the  instance  of 
road  hunters,  many  parties  were  checked  by 
Fish  Warden  George  Cross,  yet  not  a single 
violation  was  encountered.  Pennsylvanians 
are  not  only  law-enforcement  conscious  they 
are  definitely  safety-first  minded. 

We  in  California,  as  well  as  those  in  most 
other  states,  think  that  Pennsylvania  has  an 
enviable  game  record  of  which  to  be  justly 
proud.  With  a take  of  nearly  a half  million 
deer  during  the  past  four  years  it  ranks  bead 
and  shoulders  above  all  other  states.  Your 
bag  of  187,000  last  year  was  nothing  short  of 
stupendous.  Such  kills,  however,  are  bound 
to  reflect  themselves  in  following  seasons  and 
the  present  one  seems  a good  indication  of 
what  is  to  be  expected  for  several  years  to 
come. 

Plunters  everywhere  seem  in  agreement 
that  the  combined  buck  and  doe  season  of 
1940  is  a direct  cause  of  this  year's  smaller 
number  of  deer.  Seasoned  hunters  whose 
camps  took  their  limits  on  the  opening  day 
in  previous  years  had  but  a single  trophy 
hanging  from  the  pole  the  first  week.  One 
camp  of  17  hunters  on  Rock  Run.  which 
“filled  its  roster”  almost  at  pleasure  during 
former  seasons,  hung  its  first  “rack"  on  the 
third  day.  And,  from  the  looks  of  the  boys' 
clothes,  they  had  been  bucking  laurel,  rhodo- 
dendron and  briars  steadily  since  the  dawn 
of  opening  day. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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"THE  QUIZ  BOX" 


“What  more  could  you  ask  for  of  any  crow  call?” 


PUMP  GUNS  FOR  CROW  SHOOTING 

Q.  As  I expect  to  do  a lot  of  crow  shooting 
this  winter,  I would  like  to  know  if  I 
may  use  six  shots  in  a pump  gun  for 
crows? 

C.A. 

A.  No.  Pump  guns  for  crow  shooting  or 
for  shooting  an  other  wild  birds  or  ani- 
mals in  season,  including  the  unprotected 
species,  may  not  be  loaded  with  more 
than  three  shells  in  the  magazine  and 
chamber  combined.  The  three-shell  limit 
applies  to  the  killing  of  any  wild  birds 
or  wild  animals  in  the  State,  except  big 
game. 

* * * 

STAGGERED  SEASONS  ON  PHEASANTS 

Q.  In  what  year  was  the  small  game  sea- 
son staggered  last,  whether  just  on  pheas- 
ants, or  rabbits,  or  both? 

A.D.M. 

A.  The  last  year  in  which  the  season  on 
pheasants  was  staggered  was  1934.  In 
that  year,  the  shooting  of  rabbits  was 
open  six  days  a week  during  the  month 
of  November,  but  the  killing  of  male 
ringneck  pheasants  was  legal  only  on 


certain  specified  days.  The  pheasant  sea- 
son ran  three  consecutive  days  at  a time, 
then  from  two  to  three  days  intervened 
before  shooting  was  again  legal  that 
season.  The  year  1928  was  the  only  one 
in  which  the  rabbit  season  was  staggered. 
In  that  year,  the  rabbit  season  was 
November  1 to  December  15,  with  hunt- 
ing permitted  Thursrday,  Friday  and  Sat- 
urda  of  each  week  during  the  month  of 
November,  and  six  days  a week  during 
the  first  fifteen  days  of  December. 

« * * 

MINIMUM  WEIGHT  ON  BEARS 

Q.  Was  there  ever  a bear  season  in  which 
a bear  had  to  weigh  a certain  number  of 
pounds,  possibly  fifty  or  more,  or  has  it 
always  been  specified  that  a bear  must 
be  one  year  old  or  more? 

G.T  J 

A.  The  Game  Commission  has  no  record  of 
a minimum  weight  limit  ever  being 
placed  on  bears.  Although  cub  bears  have 
been  protected  for  many  years,  no  at- 
tempt has  ever  been  made  to  place  a 
weight  limit  on  them. 


WHAT  CALIBRE  SPRINGFIELD? 

Q.  Kindly  advise  calibre  of  U.  S.  Springfield 
Model  1884.  It  seems  pretty  near  40  but 
I would  like  to  know  exact  size  also  if 
it  is  possible  to  still  get  shells.  What  is 
range  of  above  and  would  it  be  practical 
for  deer?  J.R.W. 

A.  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  December  4, 
covering  inquiry  of  John  R.  Weible  of 
Philadelphia  on  U.  S.  Springfield  Model 
1884  rifle,  the  following  may  be  the  data 
you  require. 

The  45-70  cartridge  is  literally  one  of 
the  world’s  best  deer  cartridges.  It  kills 
quickly  and  positively;  spoils  little  meat; 
its  bullet  plows  through  brush  without 
much  deflection  from  twigs;  in  good  rifles 
it  is  finely  accurate;  and  it  may  be  re- 
loaded readily. 

Probably  the  1884  model  mentioned  is 
really  a saddle  gun  or  carbine,  with  bar- 
rel much  shorter  than  the  regulation  30 
inches  or  more  of  the  rifle.  The  standard 
rifle  ammunition  contained  70  grains  of 
black  powder  and  a 500-grain  soft  lead 
(or  1 1o  16  tin  and  lead)  bullet;  the  stand- 
ard carbine  ammunition  contained  about 
55  grains  of  black  powder  and  405-grain 
bullet.  Either  load  works  well  on  deer. 
The  sporting  load  which  deer  hunters 
liked  best,  perhaps,  was  the  Gould — a 
load  of  70  grains  of  black  powder  and 
330-grain  hollow  point  bullet.  Also  per- 
haps available  are  300-grain  loadings  of 
soft  lead  bullets. 

Ammunition  of  45-70  sizes  is  still  stand- 
ard from  the  factories,  and  on  the  shelves 
of  most  dealers.  You  don’t  get  black 
powder  loadings  as  a rule.  If  you  want 
that,  you  must  load  it  yourself.  Black 
powder  has  the  advantage  of  filling  the 
shell  sufficiently  to  support  the  bullet; 
although  it  fouls  the  barrel  badly.  Modern 
loadings  are  smokeless;  and  the  powder 
does  not  fill  the  shell — requiring  an  in- 
dented ring  in  the  brass  to  keep  the  bul- 
let from  going  back  too  far.  You  can 
buy  405-grain  smokeless  loads  with  lead 
bullets;  and  the  same  with  jacketed  soft 
point  bullets.  You  usually  find,  however, 
a 300-grain  jacketed  soft  point  bullet  on 
the  shelves.  The  latter  load  comes  in 
standard  velocity;  or  in  high  velocity, 
high  pressure  loading. 

A jacketed  bullet  can  be  used  in  the 
1884  Sprinfield,  but  not  a high  velocity 
loading,  for  entire  safety.  The  regulation 
black  powder  cartridges  develop  only 
about  20,000  pounds  pressure;  and  the 
Springfield  1884  was  built  for  a limit  of 
only  25,000  to  30,000  pounds  pressure.  The 
modern  high  velocity  loadings  in  this 
cartridge  give  up  to  30,000  and  35,000 
pounds  pressure.  Most  45-70  smokeless 
loads  use  Hercules  Sharpshooter  powder, 
a double-base  powder  which  is  exces- 
sively hot  and  destructive  only  in  the 
small  calibers  like  25-20;  and  appears  to 
be  thoroughly  mild  and  practicable  in 
this  bigger  bore. 

The  45-70  500-grain  load  developed  a 
velocity  of  about  1290  feet  at  muzzle;  the 
405-grain  load  a velocity  of  1310  feet.  Mod- 
ern smokeless  loadings  give  the  405-grain 
bullet  approximately  similar  speeds;  and 
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give  ihe  300-grain  bullet  upwards  of  1400 
feet  velocity  in  “regular”  loadings.  The 
high  velocity  loadings  are  much  speedier. 
Since  we  are  discussing  only  the  1884 
Springfield,  we  will  not  bother  with  H.  V. 
ballistic  figures. 

The  45-70  (cartridge  and  rifle)  was  the 
subject  of  very  advanced  development  by 
the  U.  S.  Government.  Its  characteristics 
in  every  particular  were  worked  out, 
with  the  result  that  it  could  give  a good 
account  of  itself  even  at  1000  yards  and 
1200  yards.  Certainly  within  hunting 
ranges  of  200  yards,  it  is  a real  sporting 
cartridge. 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  the  1884 
Springfield  45-70  for  hunting  are  the  fol- 
lowing. Any  bullet  fired  at  1300  to  1400 
f.  s.  velocity  has  a high  trajectory.  You 
must  allow  for  three  times  as  much  bullet 
drop  as  with  a 30-40  Krag;  and  begin  to 
make  allowance  at  about  125  yards,  on 
deer.  The  bullet,  traveling  slowly,  re- 
quires more  head-lead  on  running  game. 
The  lock  time  of  the  rifle  is  slow.  The 
gun  is  awkward.  All  these  things  add  up 
to  more  game  missed,  and  require  great- 
er skill  in  shooting. 

I have  a 45-70  Winchester  of  1886 
Model  and  wouldn’t  want  to  spare  it  for 
emergency  use  should  more  modern  rifles 
be  unavailable.  In  the  past  I have  had  a 
special  light  weight  Winchester  1886  for 
this  cartridge,  with  smokeless  steel  bar- 
rel, which  handled  the  high  velocity  loads 
very  well  and  weighed  only  7%  pounds. 
I liked  that  little  gun.  Sorry  I don’t  have 
it  now. — J.  R.  Mattem. 

* * * 

DIRECTION  FOR  DRIVING  DEER 

Q.  Which  is  the  proper  way  to  drive  for 
deer,  with  the  wind  or  against  it? 

W.K. 

A.  It  is  advisable  to  drive  for  deer  against 
the  wind  so  the  animals  will  not  scent  the 
hunters  and  flee  before  the  hunters  can 
sight  them. 

* * * 

PERMIT  FOR  LIVE  RACCOON 

Q.  May  a raccoon  taken  legally  in  season  in 
Pennsylvania  be  kept  for  a pet? 

G.W.C, 

A.  Yes,  a raccoon  taken  legally  in  season 
may  be  retained  in  captivity  by  obtaining 
a possession  permit  from  the  Field  Di- 
vision Supervisor  in  charge  of  the  Di- 
vision in  which  the  raccoon  is  held.  The 
addresses  of  the  respective  Division 
Supervisors  throughout  ihe  State  are 
shown  on  the  folder  given  with  each  hun- 
ter’s license.  Under  the  law,  permits  to 
retain  live  raccoons  must  be  applied  for 
within  five  days  after  the  close  of  the 
raccoon  season.  There  is  no  charge  for 
the  permit. 

* * * 

NO  LICENSE  TO  TRAIN  DOGS 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a hunter’s  license 
to  train  dogs? 

A.  No.  You  will  understand  that  no  shot- 
gun or  rifle  may  be  carried,  nor  may 
any  injury  be  inflicted  upon  wild  birds 
or  animals  while  engaged  in  dog  train- 
ing. 


WHAT  TO  FEED  BIRDS 

Q.  What  should  you  feed  birds  in  winter? 

J.A.A. 

A.  So  often  we  have  heard,  “A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush”;  a saying 
that  well  suits  the  hunting  season.  But 
later  when  the  hunter  has  gone,  and  the 
cold  weather  sets  in.  how  well  does  this 
saying  fit?  If  the  two  birds  in  the  bush 
find  food  this  winter  they  will  be  worth 
a whoie  family  of  birds  in  a next  year’s 
nest. 

What  care  do  you  as  a home  owner  give 
to  the  selection  of  shrubbery  that  will 
shelter,  nest,  and  most  important,  feed 
the  winter  birds?  What  thought  has  your 
school  board  given  to  this  question?  What 
information  have  you  as  a teacher  passed 
on  to  possible  home  owners?  You  in  turn 
might  well  ask,  “What  thought  has  been 
given  to  this  question  by  the  Bureau  of 
Parks”?  In  the  past  the  answer  to  this 
last  question  might  well  be  on  the  nega- 
tive side,  but  from  now  on  the  answer 
will  be  different.  For  in  the  planning  and 
planting  of  shrubs  and  trees  along  the 
new  nighway  through  Schenley  Park  con- 
sideration was  given  to  this  very  ques- 
tion. 


If  neglected,  the  well  manicured  lawn 
or  cultivated  field  will  soon  be  covered 
with  high  grass,  then  weeds,  berry 
bushes,  and  finally  the  familiar  Elder- 
berry, Locust,  Hawthorn  and  Sumac.  Wild 
Black  Cherry  trees  soon  appear  and  these 
thickets  will  attract  all  kinds  of  birds. 
This  is  not  a suggestion  that  lawns  be 
neglected,  but  is  rather  a suggestion  to 
set  aside  such  areas  where  possible  to 
grow  wild. 

During  the  winter  months  Downy  and 
Hairy  Woodpeckers,  ChicKadees,  Nuth- 
atches, Tufted  Titmice,  Cardinals,  and 
others  may  be  seen  pecking  away  at  the 
familiar  Sumac  cones.  Many  insects 
hibernate  inside  of  that  sticky,  hairy  seed 
mass  and  those  birds  with  bills  that  are 
too  weak  to  crack  the  seeds  soon  find 
such  insects  and  eggs.  The  European 
Starling  was  quick  to  find  the  sumac  and 
substitute  it  for  similar  foods  back  in 
England.  Our  garage  mechanic  does  not 
like  the  English  sparrows  around  his 
feeding  station  but  will  not  kill  them 
because  he  says,  “They  take  bugs  off  the 
rose  bushes.” 

Goldenrod,  Teasel,  Thistle,  Yarrow, 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Young  red  fox  photographed  by  Miss  Margaret  Meade  of  Moscow,  Pa.  Miss  Meade  was  within 
15  feet  of  the  den  when  she  took  the  above  photo. 


-that  some  trappers  used  woodchuck  for  bait. 
The  cottontail  was  second  in  volume  and  oc- 
curred most  often — 13  times.  Next  in  volume 
were  the  white-tailed  deer,  opossum,  gray 
squirrel  (Sciurus  carolinensis) , red-backed 
mouse  (Evotomys  gapperi),  red  squirrel  (Sci- 
urus hudsonicus),  white-footed  mouse  (Pero- 
myscus) , field  mouse,  ruffed  grouse,  and  black 
cherry  (Primus  serotina),  respectively. 

For  November  1940,  19  red  fox  stomachs 
were  examined.  These  included  14  (4  empty) 
from  Potter  County,  2 (1  empty)  from  Elk 
County,  end  1 each  from  Crawford  County, 
Mercer  County,  and  Clearfield  County.  The 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  these  stomachs 
is  shown  in  table  5.  During  November  the 
cottontail  occurred  in  the  greatest  volume. 
Next  in  volume  were  ruffed  grouse  (occurred 
in  only  one  stomach),  field  mice,  snowshoe 
rabbits  (Lcpus  americanus),  weasels,  and  un- 
known vegetation.  Porcupine  (Erethizon  dor- 
satum),  listed  here  and  in  previous  tables, 

TABLE  6 

Analysis  of  4 Rod  Fox  Stomachs  from  Cameron 
County  During  Fall  of  1940 


Times  Total 


Items 

Occurring 

Volume 

cc. 

Percent 

Woodchuck  

9 

42 

77.1 

Field  mouse  

i 

10 

18.3 

Beetles  

4 

1.5 

2.8 

Unidentified  vegetation  , 

1 

1 

1.8 

Grasses 

1 

* 

* 

Porcupine  

1 

* 

* 

Totals  

Red  fox  hair.  . . . 
'’Trace. 

1 

54.5 

100.0 

TABLE  7 


Analysis  of  1 J Stomachs  of  Red  Fox  for  December 
1039  and  .January,  February,  and  March,  1940, 
and  .January  and  February  1941 


Times 

Total 

Items 

Occurring 

Volume 

cc. 

Percent 

Cottontail  

S75 

88.8 

Gray  squirrel  

i 

85 

8.6 

Field  mouse 

i 

25 

2.5 

Porcupine  

i 

* 

* 

Domestic  chicken  . . . 

i 

* 

* 

Ruffed  grouse  

i 

* 

* 

Totals  

♦Trace. 

895 

99.9 

TABLE  8 


Date  Summer  and  Fall  Foods  of  the  Red  Fox  from 
an  Analysis  of  130  Stomachs 


Items 

Times 

Occurring 

Total 

Volume 

Percent 

Woodchuck  

22 

cc. 

771 

20.1 

Cottontali  

30 

748 

19.5 

White-tailed  deer  

11 

562 

14.6 

Opossum  

7 

300 

7.8 

Grasshopper  

10 

230 

6.0 

Meld  mouse  . . 

25 

177.2 

4.6 

Ruffed  grouse  

5 

170 

4.4 

Grasses  

28 

109.5 

2.9 

Gray  squirrel  

6 

98.9 

2.6 

Weasels  

6 

87 

2.3 

Wild  cherry 

13 

77.5 

2.0 

White-footed  mouse  . . . . 

5 

68.3 

1.8 

Beetles  

37 

62 

1.6 

Unidentified  vegetation.. 

54 

59 

1.5 

Red-backed  mouse 

3 

48 

1.3 

Unidentified  hair  and 
mammals  

7 

48 

1.3 

Short-tailed  shrew 

10 

43 

1.1 

Snowshoe  rabbit  

2 

40 

1.0 

Red  squirrel  

2 

39 

1.0 

Unidentified  birds  

17 

17 

.4 

Domestic  chicken  

1 

17 

.4 

Fox  squirrel  

1 

15 

.4 

Unidentified  flesh 

1 

15 

.4 

Shrews  

4 

14.5 

.4 

Unidentified  insects 

10 

5 

.1 

Blue  jay  

1 

3 

.1 

Berries  

1 

3 

.1 

Apple  

4 

2.5 

.1 

Animal  fat  

1 

2.5 

.1 

Beetles  

2 

2.2 

.1 

Snake  

i 

1 

.03 

Porcupine  

8 

* 

* 

Carrion-beetles  

1 

* 

* 

Cave  Crickets 

.3 

* 

* 

Spiders  

1 

* 

* 

1 

* 

* 

Totals 

Dirt 

Red  fox  hair 

Leaves  

Sticks  

Paper  

Rags  

Rubber  

B-B  shot  

No.  6 shot 

♦Trace. 

. 54 
. 19 
. 14 
5 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 

3,836.1 

100.03 

is  given  in  table  6.  Woodchuck  occurred  in 
greatest  volume,  making  up  77.1  percent  of 
the  total.  Next  in  volume  were  field  mice, 
beetles,  and  unknown  vegetation,  respec- 
tively. 

Eleven  stomachs  from  Crawford  County  for 
December  1939,  January,  February,  and 


was  indicated  as  a trace.  The  presence  of 
porcupine  quills  in  eight  stomachs  was  evi- 
dence that  foxes  occasionally  ate  these  ani- 
mals. 

For  the  fall  of  1940,  four  stomachs  with 
food  were  sent  from  Cameron  County.  The 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  these  stomachs 
March,  1910,  and  January  and  February  1941 
were  received  and  analyzed.  The  contents  of 
these  stomachs  are  recorded  in  table  7.  Cot- 
tontails, gray  squirrels,  and  field  mice  made 
up  the  bulk  of  the  food,  cottontails  being  the 
principal  item  in  9 of  the  11  stomachs 

One  red  fox  stomach  came  from  Franklin 
County  iii  April  1941.  It  contained  only  cot- 
tontail remains. 

In  table  8 the  late  summer  and  fall  foods 
are  shown.  Woodchuck  was  first  in  total 
volume,  occurring  22  times  for  a volume  of 
771  cc.  The  next  six  times  included  cottontail, 
748  cc.  in  30  occurences;  white-tailed  deer, 
562  cc.  in  11  occurrences;  opposum,  300  cc.  in 
7 occurrences;  grasshoppers,  230  cc.  in  10  oc- 
currences; field  mice,  177.2  cc.  in  25  occur- 
rences; and  ruffed  grouse,  170  cc.  in  5 occur- 
rences. Thirty  known  foods  were  recorded 
for  this  period,  as  well  as  six  partially  iden- 
tified items — unidentified  vegetation,  uniden- 
tified hair  and  mammal,  unidentified  bird,  un- 
identified flesh,  unidentified  insects,  and  ani- 
mal fat — that  occurred  in  small  amounts.  In- 
cidental materials,  such  as  dirt,  red  fox  hair, 
leaves,  sticks,  paper,  rags,  rubber,  and  shot, 
appeared  in  stomachs  of  this  period. 

Nelson  (1933),  reponng  on  15  red  fox 
stomaches  for  January  and  February  1932 
from  Virginia,  found  the  following  items  in 
Rabbit,  34.40;  mice  and  native  rats,  18.00; 
sheep,  13  07;  poultry,  12.47;  dried  fruits,  9.60; 
order  of  importance  on  percentage  basis, 
gray  squirrel,  5.67;  while  less  important  were 
fleshy  fruits,  muskrat,  game  birds,  small  non- 
game birds,  and  insects,  in  the  order  named. 

Hamilton  (1935)  analyzed  206  fall  and  win- 
ter red  fox  stomachs  from  New  York  and 
New  England  and  found  the  foods  to  be  as 
follows  on  a percentage  basis:  mice,  29.3;  rab- 
bits, 22.1;  grasses,  13.9;  carrion,  8.1;  sticks, 
dirt,  trash,  6.2;  fruit,  5.3;  insects,  3.4;  poultry, 
3.1;  squirrels,  2.9;  porcupine,  1.8;  game  birds, 
1.4;  shrews,  0.8;  worms,  0.8;  small  birds,  0.5; 
and  grain  and  nuts,  0.4. 

Hamilton,  Hosley,  and  MacGregor  (1937), 
in  a scat  study  of  late  summer  and  early  fall 
foods  of  tne  red  fox  in  central  Massachusetts, 
state:  “In  the  fall  collection,  fruits  are  repre- 
sented, in  order  of  their  frequency,  by  apples, 
wild  cherries,  grapes,  sarsaparilla,  and  service 
berries.  Mammal  remains  are  chiefly  of  field 
mice  and  cottontails;  while  deer  mice  and 
woodchucks  are  each  represented  once.  Poul- 
try and  grouse  are  represented  in  a single 
scat;  while  another  contained  the  belly  plates 
of  a garter  snake.” 

Dearborn  (1932)  analyzed  300  red  fox  feces 
in  Michigan  in  1930  for  the  summer  period 
and  found  the  following  percentages:  Mam- 
mals, 40.14;  birds,  10.47;  bird  eggs,  1.00;  in- 
sects, 16.68;  and  fruits,  31.51.  The  mammals 
were  divided  into  snowshoes,  46.80  percent; 
and  mice  and  rats,  45.89.  There  was  a high 
population  of  hares  in  this  region.  In  1931 
Dearborn  found  in  280  red  fox  feces  mam- 
mals, 91.68;  birds,  1.12;  reptiles,  .14;  insects. 
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3.42;  and  fruits,  3.64.  Of  the  mammals  taken 
ij  in  1931,  81.0  percent  were  hares;  9.84,  mice 
ii  and  rats.  In  the  work  of  Dearborn  the  scats 

!!  were  collected  in  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 

Errington  (1935)  examined  25  red  fox  stom- 
achs with  food  taken  between  December  14, 
1929,  and  February  7,  1930,  in  Wisconsin  and 
found  the  following:  “Cottontail  ( Sylvilagus ) 
in  9;  fox  squirrel  (Sciurus  niger  rufiventer) , 
1;  meadow  mouse  (Microtus)  (a  total  of  about 
73),  19;  deer  mouse  (Peromyscus) , 1;  uniden- 
tified mouse-like  mammal,  2;  unidentified 
mammalian  carrion,  1;  domestic  chicken,  2; 
small  unidentified  feathers,  2;  cartilage  from 
a large  hare,  1;  eggshells  (from  garbage),  1. 
Food  in  10  of  13  red  fox  stomachs,  taken  be- 
tween October  26,  1930,  and  February  23.  1931: 
Cottontail  in  4;  Norway  rat  (Rattus  norvegx- 
cus),  1;  meadow  mouse  (total  of  about  25), 
8;  deer  mouse,  1;  domestic  chicken,  1;  small 
bird,  1.  Food  in  11  of  the  14  red  fox  stomachs, 
taken  between  December  14,  1931,  and  Febru- 
ary 3,  1932:  Cottontail  in  9;  flying  squirrel 

( Glay corny s) , 1;  meadow  mouse,  1;  deer 

mouse,  1;  unidentified  mouse-like  mammal,  3; 
domestic  chicken,  3;  mass  of  dirt  and  feather 
butts,  1.” 

Murie  (1936)  examined  768  droppings  and 
found  “The  main  food  items  an  the  red  fox 
diet  were  cottontail  rabbit,  lemming-vole, 
meadow  mouse,  and  beetles.” 

Summary 

1.  The  writers  examined  195  red  fox  stom- 
achs and  included  in  their  report  the  analysis 
made  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  25 
stomachs  from  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 
Of  these  220  stomachs,  72  were  empty. 

2.  Of  the  foods  eaten  the  five  most  import- 
ant were  woodchuck,  20.1  percent;  cottontail, 
19.5  percent;  white-tailed  deer,  14.6  percent; 
opossum,  7.8;  and  grasshopper,  6.0  percent. 

3.  Incidental  items,  such  as  dirt,  sticks,  red 
fox  hair,  leaves,  and  paper,  were  frequently 
found  in  stomachs  of  trapped  foxes. 

4.  Some  of  the  woodchucks  and  deer  may 
have  been  carrion  and  bait.  Lack  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  bait  used  by  trappers 
may  have  resulted  in  an  incorrect  picture  of 
the  food  of  the  red  fox. 
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ance  of  future  generations  of  squirrels  but 
they  show  more  foresight  than  man  in  plant- 
ing species  which  deserve  general  planting 
wherever  conditions  are  suitable. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  in  too  many  instances 
solid  stands  of  pines  are  planted  when  there 
might  be  a mixture  of  conifers  and  deciduous 
trees  which  would  furnish  food  for  man  and 
wildlife  and  also  timber  of  high  commercial 
value.  In  Clearfield  County  where  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  giant  white  pines  were 
cut  the  trees  were  nearly  always  associated 
with  beech,  chestnut,  oaks,  maple  and  other 
deciduous  species. 

When  any  adverse  comment  is  made  about 
planting  pines  in  solid  blocks  the  usual  alibi 
is  “Well,  that’s  pine  land,”  meaning  of  course 
that  it  is  not  suitable  for  hardwoods.  This 
may  be  true  in  some  instances  but  I am 
convinced  that  the  deciduous  trees  could  be 
used  more  generally,  to  the  advantage  of 
both  man  and  wildlife. 

A Confession 

It  was  the  last  day  of  August  about  1883. 
All  the  members  of  my  father’s  family  were 
to  be  away  from  the  farm  home  for  the  day, 
except  the  youngest  son,  the  writer  of  this 
article.  Father  assigned  this  lad  enough  work 
he  thought  to  keep  him  busy  until  the  fam- 
ily returned  about  supper  time.  However,  a 
new  shot  gun  caused  the  boy  in  his  early 
teens  to  work  with  more  than  his  usual  speed 
and  the  jobs  were  completed  by  4:00  P.  M. 
Then  what!  That  bright  new  gun,  without 
doubt  the  best  in  the  county,  the  boy  thought, 
had  been  on  his  mind  all  day.  He  knew 
exactly  where  grey  squirrels  were  feeding 


on  beech  nuts  and  it  would  be  easy  to  get 
a few  of  them  and  have  them  ready  to  fry 
for  supper.  The  season  for  squirrels  in  those 
ancient  years  opened  September  1,  and  it 
was  only  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  August 
31. 

The  mental  struggle  of  the  lad  began  right 
there  and  then.  Gun  in  hand,  loaded  with  a 
shell  which  he  had  filled,  and  squirrels  just 
watiing  to  be  bagged;  Bang,  bang,  bang! 
Three  fat  greys  lay  on  the  ground,  proof  of  a 
good  gun  and  unerring  marksmanship.  The 
squirrels  were  dressed  and  washed  ready  for 
the  frying  pan  just  as  the  folks  arrived. 

“Ralph,  why  did  you  kill  those  squirrels”? 
asked  my  oldest  brother.  “Well,  why  shouldn’t 
I,  Sam”  was  the  reply.  “It  was  wrong  for  you 
to  do  so,”  he  said,  “and  you  had  no  business 
to  kill  them  today.”  “Now  Sam.  let’s  be 
reasonable”  said  the  boy.  “You  know  the 
squirrels  were  on  our  land,  that  none  of  the 
neighbors  ever  hunt  there,  that  the  season 
opens  tomorrow  morning  and  also  that  the 
woods  are  teeming  with  squirrels.”  “Yes,” 
said  Sam,  “I  know  all  that,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains Ralph,  that  you  have  broken  the  law. 
Yes  sir,  you  are  a law  breaker,  and  laws  are 
made  to  be  observed  and  respected  whether 
you  think  they  are  good  or  bad.” 

I am  sure  both  of  us  said  a great  deal 
more,  but  my  brother  had  the  best  of  the 
argument  and  it  was  an  impressive  lesson 
for  me.  I have  known  not  boys  but  mature 
men,  highly  respected  in  the  community  to 
break  the  game  and  fish  laws  and  all  of  them 
should  know  that  laws  are  made  to  be  “ob- 
served and  respected.” 


‘I  haven’t  seen  you  since  last  hunting  season,  Tom,  when  we  tossed  up  a coin  to  see  who  shot 
that  deer  , . . and  you  won,  remember?” 
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white  pine  tree.  The  nest  contained  two 
buff-brown  eggs,  both  of  which  hatched.  This 
pair  of  hawks  frequently  lined  their  nests 
with  green  leaves. 

The  screech  owls  nested  in  woodland  near 
the  boundaries  of  fields.  The  nests  were  10 
to  15  feet  from  the  ground  and  were  in  cavi- 
ties in  the  trees.  The  nests  each  contained 
four  young,  one  group  of  which  were  of  the 
red  phase:  the  other  group  was  of  the  gray 
phase. 

A detailed  record  of  nests  observed  in  this 
study  appears  in  table  1,  and  identification 
numbers  were  assigned  to  each  nest. 

During  the  nesting  season  there  were 
twelve  hawk  nests  recorded  on  the  8,000-acre 
tract,  or  one  hawk  nest  for  about  every  666 
acres.  In  addition,  two  screech  owl  nests  were 
found  The  observations  in  this  study  indicate 


that  the  nesting  and  rearing  season  brought 
about  a definite  increase  in  hawk  population 
in  this  area.  Destruction  of  nests  was  found 


to  be  due  to  the  following  causes  listed  in 
the  order  of  their  importance:  humans,  crows, 
and  mammals. 


TABLE  1 — Data  on  Hawk  and  Owl  Nests 


Species 

Date 

No.  of 
young 
eggs 

Type 

of 

woods 

Height 

of 

nest 

Diameter 
Tree  of 

tree 

Condition 

of 

tree 

Cooper’s  hawk 

5/10/40 

five 

eggs 

woodland 

near 

fields 

40  ft. 

oak 

18  in. 

living 

Cooper’s  hawk 

5/24/40 

four 

eggs 

woodland 

near 

fields 

45  ft. 

oak 

15  in. 

living 

Cooper’s  hawk 

6/11/40 

two 

eggs 

woodland 

near 

fields 

15  ft. 

white 

pine 

18  in. 

living 

Cooper’s  hawk 

5/5/40 

four 

eggs 

woodland 

near 

fields 

25  f. 

white 

pine 

30  in. 

living 

Cooper’s  hawk 

6/10/40 

three 

young 

woodland 
margin 
of  forest 

20  ft. 

white 

pine 

12  in. 

living 

broad-winged  hawk 

5/11/40 

two 

young 

dense 

forest 

50  ft. 

white 

pine 

30  in. 

living 

red -shouldered  hawk 

5/20/40 

dense 

forest 

30  ft. 

oak 

24  in. 

living 

sparrow  hawk 

6/16/40 

five 

young 

fence 

row 

30  ft. 

oak* 

36  in. 

living 

sparrow  hawk 

6/10/40 

two 

young 

woodland 

30  ft. 

oak* 

30  in. 

living 

sparrow  hawk 

6/28/40 

three 

eggs 

tree  in 
field* 

20  ft. 

oak 

48  in. 

living** 

sparrow  hawk 

6/10/40 

four 

young 

woodland 

20  ft. 

oak 

18  in. 

living 

sparrow  hawk 

6/9/40 

four 

eggs 

margin 
of  field 

20  ft. 

oak 

18  in. 

dead 

screech  owl 

6/1/40 

four 

young 

woodland 

15  ft. 

oak 

36  in. 

living* 

screech  owl 

6/10/40 

four 

woodland 

10  ft. 

chestnut 

24  in. 

dead 

young 

*Nest  in  cavity. 

**Nest  in  dead  limb. 


Photo  by  C.  Gordon  Krieble 


Protecting  Feeding  Shelters 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

They  saw  where  the  tracks  led  to  the  fence 
and  under  and  over  to  the  shelter. 

Early  in  February  on  State  Game  Lands  48 
near  Hyndman,  George  Thompson,  W.P.A. 
foreman,  and  several  of  his  crew,  saw  turkeys 
feeding  within  that  enclosure. 

Each  year  thousands  of  bushels  of  corn  and 
scratch  grains  are  fed  within  our  State  Game 
Refuges.  Due  to  the  scarcity  of  natural  food, 
deer  began  to  eat  all  the  corn  and  grains 
they  could  find.  Wire  baskets  were  smashed. 
The  suspended  tray  feeder  was  tilted  enough 
to  throw  the  corn  out.  In  this  new  deer  proof 
feeder  we  will  save  hundreds  of  bushels  of 
grain  each  year,  will  feed  more  small  birds 
and  animals,  and  give  them  ample  protection 
from  all  types  of  predators. 


May  Thatcher  Cooke,  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  recently  reported  some  new  find- 
ings made  in  connection  with  studies  on  the 
flight  habits  of  North  American  birds.  One 
of  them  was  a 14-year  old  crow  that  had  been 
tagged  by  A.  L.  Holm  at  Otto,  Manitoba,  in 
April,  1924,  and  was  killed  at  Sherman,  South 
Dakota,  in  January,  1938. 


Releasing  Ringneck  Hens 
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STOLEN  FIREARMS 

The  following  firearms  have  been  reported 
stolen 

1 Winchester  30-30  Model  94  Rifle,  Serial 
No.  1211202.  This  firearm  was  stolen  from 
Gilbert  Barraclough,  2101  Chestnut  Ave., 
Bamesboro,  Pennsylvania,  on  November  19, 
1941  while  hunting  in  Montours  Run,  East 
Keating  Township,  Clinton  County. 

1 Winchester  Carbine  Model  94  Rifle,  Serial 
No.  1254936  (Calibre  not  given).  This  rifle  was 
stolen  from  the  Pluebell  Hardware  Company, 
Wesleyville,  Pennsylvania. 

1 Model  70  Winchester  30-06  No  31402 
stolen  from  Harder’s  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  336 
Pine  St.,  Williamsport,  on  Nov.  29,  1941. 

1 Colt  .22  in  a 45  cal,  frame,  officer’s  special, 
No.  F342.  Stolen  near  Roulette,  Pa.,  from 
Charles  A.  Kuhns,  Box  595,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.  Was  in  a brown  leather  holster,  $10.00 
reward. 

Should  any  information  be  obtained  on 
these  firearms,  kindly  forward  same  to  the 
owners  of  the  respective  guns. 


MILD  WEATHER  PLAYS  PRANKS  ON 
WILD  CREATURES 

“On  November  1,  1941,  Mr.  Milton  Wilson 
of  Blain,  R.  D.,  killed  a female  gray  squirrel 
that  contained  four  unborn  squirrels.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  hunted  for  50  years  and  said  that 
was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  of  such  an 
incident.  It  was  also  reported  that  two  other 
female  squirrels  were  killed  near  the  same 
section  that  contained  young  squirrels.  Mr. 
Wilson  killed  his  squirrel  on  his  own  land  in 
Toboyne  Township,  Perry  County.” — Game 
Protector  Harold  E.  Russell,  Perry  County. 


Transplanting  antelopes  as  a means  of  re- 
storing this  animal  to  former  abundance  is 
now  being  carried  on  by  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Colorado  using  funds  made  available 
under  the  Act  for  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
Restoration. 


Photos  by  Norman  Heft 
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Photo  by  Leo  A.  Luttrlnger,  Jr. 


Bench  show  of  the  Capital  City  Field  Trial  Association.  Above  are  the  winners.  Left  to  right : 
Harold  Jones,  Beaver  Creek  Ben:  W.  A.  Balthaser,  Newtown  Kid:  Bill  Douglass.  Gladstone 
Donnie:  J.  T.  Smith,  Freckles:  Sturgis  Davis,  David  Peck:  R.  Otis  Carpenter,  Frank  of  Madi- 
son; Herman  Garman,  Newtown  Dan;  and  Jack  Forrer,  Lady  Madison. 


MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  SALES 


8/14/34 

to 

6/30/35 

7/1/35 

to 

6/30/36 

7/1/36 

to 

6/30/37 

7/1/37 

to 

6/30/38 

7/1/3S 

to 

6/30/39 

7/1/39 

to 

6/30/40 

Grand 

Total 

Alabama  

2,533 

1,403 

1,914 

2,889 

4.940 

5.833 

19.512 

Alaska  

2,000 

2,380 

1.708 

2.094 

2.227 

2.761 

13,170 

Arizona 

2,332 

1,760 

1,736 

2.363 

2,919 

3.555 

14  665 

Arkansas  

11,973 

9,134 

10.268 

11,799 

15,342 

14.401 

72.917 

California  

. . 39,525 

33,297 

44,570 

52.577 

63.394 

74.644 

308.007 

Colorado  

. . 10,482 

6,695 

11.917 

10.517 

18.666 

22.663 

80.940 

Connecticut 

4.372 

2,116 

2,381 

3,249 

4.318 

4.904 

21,340 

Delaware  

3,600 

1,259 

1,115 

2,001 

2 576 

3.164 

13.715 

Dist.  Columbia 

1,204 

958 

1,017 

1,105 

1.378 

3.421 

9.083 

Florida  

6,704 

4,431 

5,774 

7,175 

10,424 

13.009 

47,517 

Georgia  

1,540 

730 

816 

938 

1,387 

2,569 

7.980 

Hawaii  

137 

97 

96 

155 

174 

59 

718 

Idaho  

9.840 

6,610 

10,526 

10,138 

15,608 

19,064 

71.786 

Illinois  

. . 42,687 

36,337 

53,251 

51.333 

57,538 

66  434 

307.580 

Indiana  

8,250 

5.379 

7,648 

12.311 

14,724 

18.686 

66.998 

Iowa  

16,129 

18,910 

27,294 

25,427 

36,267 

39.143 

163.170 

Kansas  

. . 17,334 

17,353 

16,118 

18,858 

20,495 

18.536 

108,704 

Kentucky  

2,314 

1,291 

1,136 

2,676 

3.465 

4 564 

15.446 

Louisiana 

20,081 

10,242 

13,721 

19,366 

31.190 

33,870 

128.470 

Maine  

6,539 

3,214 

4,527 

5,546 

7,812 

8.349 

35  987 

Maryland  

6,575 

2,831 

3,358 

4,360 

6,861 

8.993 

32.978 

Massachusetts  

. . 14,124 

6,033 

7,380 

12,161 

12,087 

15.048 

66.833 

Michigan  

. . 25,348 

14,796 

31,482 

56,888 

80,458 

86.064 

295.036 

Minnesota  

. . 51,536 

44,062 

72,460 

97,609 

116.461 

120.034 

502,162 

Mississippi 

4.703 

3,154 

3,168 

4,855 

6.306 

7.591 

29.777 

Missouri  

. . 23,001 

14,080 

17,149 

16,469 

20  034 

26,961 

117,694 

Montana 

. . 14,120 

10,474 

14,903 

15.884 

19,978 

24836 

100.195 

Nebraska  

. . 21,336 

17,818 

20,280 

22,939 

30,847 

26,588 

139.808 

Nevada  

2,513 

2,272 

3,398 

3,921 

4,899 

5.608 

22.611 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

1,641 

829 

1,166 

1,688 

1,864 

2.727 

9.915 

New  Jersey 

. . 12,739 

6,040 

6,517 

9,921 

14,486 

16,936 

66,639 

New  Mexico 

2,671 

1,681 

2,164 

2,173 

3.524 

4.187 

16,400 

New  York 

. . 21,502 

11,917 

15,470 

23,286 

29.825 

32.304 

134,304 

North  Carolina 

4,964 

1,995 

2,865 

4,344 

6,362 

8 564 

29.094 

North  Dakota 

5,947 

6,581 

6,069 

9,513 

13,167 

15,148 

56,425 

Ohio  

. . 10,407 

7,001 

10,493 

14,662 

19,076 

20.680 

82.319 

Oklahoma  

. . 27,862 

8,824 

5,967 

21,005 

19,675 

19,740 

103,073 

Oregon  

13,199 

9,709 

13,772 

19,540 

22,435 

26.774 

105,429 

Pennsylvania  

8,751 

5,088 

5,458 

5,613 

13,353 

16,008 

54.271 

Rhode  Island 

1,794 

1,074 

1,177 

1,477 

1.824 

2.641 

9.987 

South  Carolina 

1,800 

1,944 

1,680 

2,353 

3,653 

3.634 

15,064 

South  Dakota 

. . 12,594 

9,461 

8,025 

17,639 

22.334 

21,849 

91.902 

Tennessee  

6,918 

5,024 

4,754 

5.366 

7,813 

8.615 

38,490 

Texas  

42,424 

28,150 

33,481 

45,357 

58,704 

63.460 

271.576 

Utah  

7,133 

3,672 

8,123 

9.185 

12,685 

14  520 

55.318 

Vermont 

1,754 

1,116 

1,256 

1,810 

2,263 

2,851 

11.050 

Virginia  

4,628 

1,792 

2,251 

3,052 

4.538 

6.767 

23.028 

Washington 

. . 29,033 

18,980 

28,396 

40,606 

46,151 

50.796 

213,962 

West  Virginia 

566 

396 

419 

446 

789 

1,037 

3.653 

Wisconsin  

. . 40,769 

35,154 

48,999 

61,783 

79,688 

84,075 

350,468 

Wyoming  

3,073 

2.660 

4,010 

4,607 

5,731 

6,896 

26,977 

635,001 

448,204 

603,623 

783,039 

1,002,715 

1,111,561 

4,584,148 

Nest  of  Ruffed  Grouse 
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STATE  BIRDS,  FLOWERS  AND  TREES 


State 

Bird 

Flower 

Tr»e 

Alabama 

Flicker 

Goldenrod 

Arizona 

Cactus  Wren 

Sahuaro  Cactus 

Arkansas 

Mockingbird 

Apple  Blossom 

Pine 

California 

California  Quail 

Golden  Poppy 

Redwood 

Colorado 

Lark  Bunting 

Columbine 

Blue  Spruce 

Connecticut 

Mountain  Laurel 

Delaware 

Cardinal 

Peach  Blossom 

District  of  Columbia 

Woodthrush 

American  Beauty  Rose 

Florida 

Mockingbird 

Orange  Blossom 

Palm 

Georgia 

Brown  Thrasher 

Cherokee  Rose 

Live  Oak 

Idaho 

Mountain  Bluebird 

Syringa 

White  Pine 

Illinois 

Cardinal 

Violet 

Oak 

Indiana 

Cardinal 

Zinnia 

Tulip  Tree 

Iowa 

American  Goldfinch 

Wild  Rose 

Kansas 

(Western) 

Meadowlark 

Sunflower 

Cottonwood 

Kentucky 

Cardinal 

Goldenrod 

Tulip  Poplar 

Louisiana 

Brown  Pelican 

Magnolia 

Magnolia 

Maine 

Chickadee 

White  Pine  Cone 

White  Pine 

Maryland 

Baltimore  Oriole 

Blackeyed  Susan 

Massachusetts 

Veery 

Mayflower 

Michigan 

Robin 

Apple  Blossom 

Apple 

Minnesota 

Goldfinch 

Moccasin  Flower 

White  Pine 

Mississippi 

Mockingbird 

Magnolia 

Magnolia 

Missouri 

Bluebird 

Hawthorn 

Hawthorn 

Montana 

W.  Meadowlark 

Bitterroot 

Nebraska 

W.  Meadowlark 

Goldenrod 

Elm 

Nevada 

Mt.  Bluebird 

Sage  Brush 

New  Hampshire 

Purple  Finch 

Purple  Lilac 

New  Jersey 

(Eastern) 

Goldfinch 

Violet 

New  Mexico 

Roadrunner 

Yucca 

New  York 

Bluebird 

Rose 

Hard  Maple 

North  Carolina 

Carolina  Chickadee 

Dogwood 

Yellow  Poplar 

North  Dakota 

W.  Meadowlark 

Prairie  Rose 

Green  Ash 

Ohio 

Cardinal 

Scarlet  Carnation 

Buckeye 

Oklahoma 

Bobwhite 

Mistletoe 

Redbud 

Oregon 

W.  Meadowlark 

Oregon  Grape 

Douglas  Fir 

Pennsylvania 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Mountain  Laurel 

Hemlock 

Rhode  Island 

Bobwhite 

Violet 

Maple 

South  Carolina 

Carolina  Wren 

Yellow  Jessamine 

Palmetto 

South  Dakota 

W.  Meadowlark 

Pasque  Flower 

Tennessee 

Mockingbird 

Iris 

Texas 

W.  Mockingbird 

Bluebonnet 

Pecan 

Utah 

California  Gull 

Seso  Lily 

Blue  Spruce 

Vermont 

Hermit  Thrush 

Red  Clover 

Hard  Maple 

Virginia 

Robin 

Flowering  Dogwood 

Dogwood 

Washington 

Willow  Goldfinch 

Rhododendron 

Wisconsin 

Robin 

Violet 

Hard  Maple 

Wyoming 

W.  Meadowlark 

Indian  Paint  Brush 

Nice  buck,  his  first,  shot  by  Richard  Chaflfe,  Corry, 
Pa.,  in  Warren  County. 

Hounds  of  the  Ridge 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

"Why?” 

“ ’Coons  been  gettin’  scarce  of  late  ” 

“But  . . 

“No  matter  whether  you  come  a long  ways 
for  this  hunt  or  not.  This  ’coon’s  jest  gonna 
sit  tight  and  give  us  another  chase  sometime, 
maybe.” 

I smiled  and  glanced  up  at  the  eyes.  The 
little  animal  had  shifted  his  position. 

“I’d  still  like  to  know  how  the  blazes  that 
hound  keeps  ’em  off  the  ridge.” 

“Guess  the  ’coon  round  about  here  jest 
don’t  like  beech  trees,  do  they  Burr?” 

The  hound  stopped  his  clamoring  and  look- 
ed up  at  Jim,  his  tip-worn  tail  slapped  his 
sides  vigorously,  and  he  whined. 

I was  cold  again. 

“Want  to  try  the  woods  further  east?”  Jim 
asked. 

I shivered.  “No  Jim.  It’s  cold.” 

Jim  chuckled.  “So  it  is.  Come  on  Burr.” 
The  hound  ceased  his  antics  like  an  alarm 
clock  stops  when  the  lever  is  clicked.  He 
followed  along  beside  us  as  we  made  our 
way  over  the  ridge  and  toward  the  house.  I 
glanced  back  once  when  we  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge.  The  beeches  were 
tall,  cold,  and  aloof.  Ghostly  and  eerily  they 
stretched  heavenward.  I shivered  and  mut- 
tered to  myself. 

“What’s  that?”  Jim  asked. 

“Nothing  . . . nothing,  it’s  just  that  those 
darn  beeches  look  so  much  like  tombstones. 
No  place  for  a ’coon  to  expect  to  find  shelter.” 

“Guess  so,”  Jim  replied  vaguely,  and  Burr 
jumped  against  him  and  whined  eagerly. 

“Colder’n  blazes,”  I insisted  and  hastened 
toward  the  house. 


Old  Ragson  Tatters  from  Brushville  says: 
“Amos  Tash  has  a nice  sixteen-year  old 
daughter  that  don't  smoke,  drink  or  rate.” 
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COLOMBIA  TO  PROTECT  ITS  WILDLIFE 
By  T.  Gilbert  Pearson 

While  working  in  South  America  in  the  interest  of  wildlife  pro- 
tection, I spent  a few  weeks  studying  conditions  in  the  Republic 
of  Colombia.  We  formed  a National  Section  of  the  Pan-American 
Committee  for  Bird  Preservation,  and  together  worked  on  the  form 
of  a proposed  law  for  the  protection  of  birds  and  mammals.  One 
of  the  members  of  this  committee,  Gonzalez  Martinez,  was  par- 
ticularly active  in  securing  favorable  government  action.  He  has 
forwarded  a copy  of  the  statute  resulting  from  these  efforts. 

The  first  national  laws  to  protect  wildlife  in  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  came  into  existence  through  a decree  signed  on  March 
7,  1941,  by  President  Eduardo  Santos.  With  the  exception  of  a 
restriction  affecting  one  species  of  bird  in  a small  Andean  valley, 
there  were  no  laws  whatever  on  the  taking  of  bird  life  in  that 
great  country  where  400  more  kinds  of  birds  are  found  than  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  combined. 

Briefly,  the  new  decree  prohibits  hunting,  for  a period  of  ten 
years,  certain  species,  including  Upland  Plovers,  Robins,  Wood- 
peckers, Herons.  Thrushes,  and  Sparrows.  Ducks  and  Geese  of  all 
species,  heretofore  shot  at  will,  are  now  given  a seven  months’ 
closed  season — April  1 to  November  1. 

In  two  of  the  ‘Departments’  or  States,  Dove  shooting  is  permitted 
for  only  three  months,  beginning  August  1.  Over  the  entire  Re- 
public, Tinamous  and  shore  birds  are  protected  for  nine  months  of 
the  year,  hunting  being  permitted  only  from  November  30  to  March 
1.  Another  provision  prohibits  the  sale  of  such  wild  birds  during 
the  closed  season  for  hunting.  Woodcocks  may  be  shot  for  only 
four  months.  Parrots  may  be  killed  when  such  action  is  necessary 
to  protect  gardens  and  plantations. 

Studies  will  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  proper  periods  for 
protection  of  mammals  in  various  zones;  and  a gun  license  issued 
without  cost  is  required  by  all  hunters.  The  shooting  of  female 
deer  is  prohibited  at  all  times.  At  any  time  of  the  year  one  is 
permitted  to  hunt  jaguars,  pumas,  lynxes,  armadillos,  alligators, 
and  monkeys. 

One  sentence  reads:  “A  prohibition  of  five  years  is  hereby  pre- 
scribed for  the  killing  of  ant-eaters  and  of  ‘palmeros’ — an  animal 
subsisting  upon  palm-tree  growth.” 

Silver  martins  are  to  be  protected  for  five  years;  and  it  is  pro- 
hibitive for  professional  hunters  to  shoot  game  unless  they  secure 


MYSTERIES  OF  NIGHT 

As  I sit  on  the  front  porch  of  my  home  I can  see  the  day  fading 
end  darkness  approaching.  The  sky  has  grown  clear  and  bright  and 
the  stars  are  coming  out  one  by  one. 

Suddenly  I see  a glow  in  the  eastern  sky.  It  looks  as  if  someone 
has  lighted  a candle  down  over  the  mountain-top.  It  shines  brighter 
every  passing  minute  until  it  crosses  over  the  mountains  and  the 
whole  Heaven  is  lit  up  as  if  a magic  hand  had  planned  it  all  But 
only  God  can  do  it. 

Suddenly  a Whip-poor-will  begins  his  song  of  the  evening  as  he 
cries  Whip-poor-will-whip  Whip-poor-will.  He  pauses  for  a moment 
then  begins  with  a faster  tempo.  I can  hear  his  cry  echoing  down 
the  valleys,  then  re-echoing  back  from  the  rocky  crags.  Then 
all  is  silent,  but  not  for  long,  as  he  has  just  moved  to  a different 
location.  He  knows  that  the  whole  land  waits  for  his  voice  He 
understands  that  songbirds  of  the  night  are  few,  and  he  cheers  up 
those  who  listen  to  him. 

Next  I can  hear  the  dismal  croak  of  the  frogs  as  they  begin 
their  serenade  of  the  night  down  in  the  marsh.  The  volume  grows 
louder  and  louder  until  nothing  but  their  voices  can  be  heard. 

But  now  the  stars  have  disappeared  and  the  eastern  sky  has 
begun  to  show  a sign  of  fading  darkness.  Night  once  more  has 
shown  its  treasures  and  day  has  come  again  to  take  its  turn  at 
moving  the  hands  around  the  face  of  the  clock  of  time.— Herman 
S.  Weilacher,  Deputy  Game  Protector,  Brockway,  Pa. 


a special  license,  furnished  without  cost,  from  a mayor  or  magis- 
trate having  proper  jurisdiction. 

There  is  an  interesting  provision  prohibiting  the  killing  of  otters, 
colored  monkeys,  wolves,  water-rats  and  some  othe  mammals,  until 
they  have  attained  the  length  of  a certain  prescribed  number  of 
centimeters. 

Local  mayors  and  magistrates  are  empowered  “to  organize  the 
forces  of  vigilance  in  such  form  as  shall  guarantee  exact  compliance 
with  the  prohibitive  prescriptions  set  forth  in  this  decree  in  respect 
to  hunting.”  Permits  for  the  taking  of  birds,  mammals  and  fishes 
for  scientific  purposes  may  be  secured  upon  application  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Section  of  Fishing  and  Hunting  of  the  Ministry 
of  National  Economy. 

This  decree  went  into  effect  April  1,  1941. 

An  agent  for  the  Colombian  Government  has  also  recently  signed 
the  Convention  on  Nature  Protection  and  Wild  Life  Preservation 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  action  took  place  in  the  office  of 
the  Pan-American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 


COAST  BOYS  HAVE  TO  HUNT  DEER 


Continued  from  Page  19 


Epidemic  Hits  Herd 

A few  years  ago,  some  of  the  California 
hunters  experienced  a similar  set-up.  In  the 
Stanislaus  National  Forest,  the  deer  herd  had 
been  allowed  to  grow  to  such  proportions 
that  the  usual  hunting  pressure  scarcely 
dented  the  population.  As  the  herd  continued 
to  build  up,  an  epidemic  of  hoof  and  mouth 
disease  appeared,  and,  in  short  order,  was 
running  berserk.  In  order  to  save  the  few 
deer  that  had  not  contracted  the  malady  and 
to  prevent  its  spread,  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  Department  stepped  in  and  slaughtered 
some  several  thousand  head  of  mule  deer. 
Hunters  during  the  following  seasons,  and  for 
several  seasons  thereafter,  found  pickings 
mighty  slim.  Nevertheless,  the  epidemic  was 
stamped  out  and  the  Stanislaus  herd  saved 
for  posterity. 

The  1949  season  here  in  Pennsylvania  left 
the  deer  nerd  at  the  same  low  ebb  in  which 
the  Stanislaus  killing  placed  that  California 
herd.  The  only  difference  was  that  you  Penn- 
sylvanians had  the  pleasure  both  of  hunting 
your  deer  and  eating  them,  too.  The  Cali- 
fornia kill  was,  of  course,  inedible. 

The  point  I’m  making  is  that  in  both  in- 


stances the  deer  population  was  allowed  to 
increase  beyond  that  point  where  proper 
management  is  possible.  And,  in  both  in- 
stances, the  corrective  measures  were  super- 
drastic. If  the  1940  kill  in  this  state  had  not 
reduced  the  herds  as  it  did  a similar  disease, 
or  the  same  one,  might  have  played  equal 
havoc  here. 

At  any  rate,  both  states  arrived  by  slightly 
different  routes  at  the  same  destination.  In 
California,  it  was  restricted  to  a small  local- 
ity; in  this  state,  it  is  universal. 

Build  Anew,  Now 

Now  that  a low  ebb  in  deer  population  has 
been  reached  again,  it  will  be  possible  to 
begin  anew  and,  using  lessons  well  learned 
from  past  experiences,  build  up  the  herd  and 
maintain  it  at  proper  levels. 

Yes,  Johnny,  Pacific  Coast  deer  hunting  is 
different  from  Pennsylvania  hunting,  yet 
there  are  many  similarities.  In  my  short  stay 
here,  I have  learned  much  of  interest  and 
appreciate  that  Pennsylvania’s  enviable  repu- 
tation was  acquired  only  through  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  sportsmen  and  the 
game  department. 


a prize  winner. 
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that  there  is  not  enough  money  in  the 
National  Treasury  and  there  is  not  enough 
money  in  the  States’  Treasuries  to  make 
132,000,000  people  do  what  a relatively  few 
say  should  be  done  unless  the  132,000,000  be- 
lieve whac  they  are  told  is  right  and  for  their 
best  interest.  Public  agencies  have  given  the 
people  state  parks,  forests,  refuges,  trees  to 
plant  on  their  waste  lands,  fish  to  put  in  their 
lakes  and  streams,  wildlife  to  put  in  their 
forests  and  fields,  seed  with  which  to  plant 
their  gardens,  fertilizer  to  enrich  their  lands, 
and  have  built  terraces  to  check  erosion  and 
all  at  little  or  no  expense  to  the  individual. 
Yet  in  entirely  too  many  instances  it  is  just 
another  case  of  leading  the  horse  to  water 
but  you  can’t  make  him  drink.  They  have 
accepted  them  when  free  but  tolerated  them 
good  naturedly  rather  than  believed  in  them 
wholeheartedly — lack  of  education!  We  must 
have  the  wholehearted  sympathetic  and  in- 
telligent support  of  a majority  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country  before  we  can  relax  and  say 
our  conservation  programs  are  established. 
What  can  be  done  about  it? 

In  September  1938  copy  of  “Connecticut 
Woodlands,”  published  by  the  Connecticut 
Forest  and  Park  Association,  the  following 
important  statement  appears 


“There  is  something  that  can  be  done 
about  it,  must  be  done  about  it,  in  fact, 
and  that  is — put  conservation  education 
into  public  schools.  Teach  the  meaning 
and  necessity  of  conservation  from  the 
beginning.  When  we  have  educated  a 
generation  to  the  fact  that  wildlife  man- 
agement, forestry,  and  water  control  in 
all  its  aspects  are  of  importance  not  only 
to  the  sportsmen,  but  to  every  man,  wom- 
an and  child  in  the  state,  then  we  have 
accomplished  something  vital  in  conser- 
vation. This  new  generation  may  not 
know  anything  about  the  rights  and 
wrongs  and  ins  and  outs  of  technical 
conservation  practices  but  it  will  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  men  who  do  know 
these  things,  and  who  are  doing  the  work, 
are  doing  something  which  is  important 
to  everyone,  not  only  to  nature  lovers, 
the  farmers  and  sportsmen,  and  knowing 
that  there  is  such  a thing  as  the  proper 
use  of  the  environment,  this  new  genera- 
tion will  give  to  conservation  the  public 
support  it  so  grievously  lacks  today.” 

It  has  become  increasingly  obvious  that  a 
conservation  consciousness  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed wholly  by  the  enforcement  of  laws  and 
regulations.  In  nearly  every  case,  States  that 
have  developed  progressive  and  sucessful 
conservation  programs  have  relied  more  and 
more  upon  the  eduaction  of  the  public  to 
attain  their  ends.  It  seems  that  conservation 
education  may  be  achieved  in  three  ways: 

(1)  Through  already  existing  educational 
facilities,  namely,  the  schools. 

(2)  Through  extra  curricula  activities  in 
boys’  and  girls’  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions. 

(3)  Through  extension  work  among  all 
classes  of  adults. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  soundest 
and  most  lasting  results  can  be  obtained  by 
giving  conservation  its  proper  emphasis  in 
the  public  schools.  There  is  a definite  ten- 
dency, and  one  which  I subscribe  to,  to  get 
away  from  text  books  on  conservation  in  the 
public  schools.  Where  a Department  of  Con- 
servation has  a close  working  arrangement 
with  their  Department  of  Education,  conser- 
vation can  be  intergraded  into  almost  every 


Harry  and  Allen  Romberprer,  Jr.,  Klinperstown, 
with  pheasants  and  squirrels  bagged  in  Schuylkill 
County,  November  1. 


THE  QUIZ  BOX 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

Queen  Annes  Lace,  Evening  Primrose 
and  many  others  are  passed  unnoticed 
by  the  casual  observer  during  the  winter 
months.  The  dead  stalks  reflect  little  of 
their  former  beauty.  But  the  Goldfinch, 
that  many  think  has  gone  south  because 
they  miss  the  familiar  gold  and  black 
color  of  the  male,  finds  these  foods  easily. 
Don’t  you  ever  wonder  why  the  Juncos, 
Tree  Sparrows,  Winter  Wrens  ond  others 
leave  their  summer  homes  farther  north 
to  peck  around  those  old  weeds  in  the 
garden?  Although  it  is  of  prime  import- 
ance to  encourage  these  “wilderness” 
areas  either  by  planting  or  by  allowing 
nature  to  take  over,  there  are  times  dur- 


FEBRUARY 


Continued  from  Page  18 

subject  now  taught.  It  works  in  perfectly 
with  Geography  and  Natural  Science.  Inter- 
esting themes  may  be  written  for  the  English 
teacher  on  phases  of  conservation,  and  mathe- 
matical problems  are  just  as  difficult  when 
composed  of  soil  losses,  runoff  of  water,  board 
feet  of  timber,  mineral  equations,  expendi- 
tures at  state  parks  and  increase  of  game  and 
fish.  Some  of  the  better  teachers  seem  to 
prefer  factual  materials  from  conservation 
departments,  and  allied  agencies,  containing 
data  which  may  be  applied  to  local  situations 
rather  than  the  more  general  information 
ordinarily  found  in  text  books. 

Naturally  a conservation  education  pro- 
gram must  include  the  training  of  teachers. 
A survey  of  many  of  the  college  courses 
being  given  at  the  present  time  reveal  that 
most  of  them  deal  with  facts  alone  and  do 
not  cover  in  any  way  the  methods  involved 
in  teaching  conservation.  In  other  words 
many  conservation  courses  being  given  in 
colleges  at  present  teach  conservation  rather 
than  teach  teachers  how  to  teach  conserva- 
tion. 

As  conservationists  it  is  not  only  our  job 
to  hand  to  future  generations  as  good  a 
heritage  as  possible,  but  to  see  that  these 
future  citizens  have  the  very  best  prepara- 
tion possible  to  enable  them  to  increase  that 
heritage  for  each  succeeding  generation. 


Today  it  is  spinning. 


ing  the  extreme  cold  and  heavy  snow  of 
our  winter  that  these  native  foods  must 
be  supplanted  by  a handout  of  scratch 
feed,  sunflower  seed,  peanuts  and  suet. 
With  the  establishment  of  bird  sanctuar- 
ies in  the  parks  the  numbers  of  birds 
have  increased  in  some  cases  beyond  the 
supply  of  natural  foods  and  shelter.  In 
the  near  future  we  will  print  a list  of 
native  and  cultivated  plants  that  will 
furnish  shelter  and  food  to  many  kinds 
of  birds.  Do  you  know  of  any  plants  that 
are  inexpensive,  perhaps  have  pretty 
flowers,  and  above  all  supply  fruits  that 
you  know  birds  will  eat?  Any  informa- 
tion on  such  plants  that  you  have  will 
gladly  be  accepted  and  added  to  the  list. — 
From  the  Nature  Education  Staff,  Bureau 
of  Parks,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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My  Fight  With  A Skunk 


His  tail  was  slowly  rising. 


One  day,  or  rather  I should  say  one  night, 
about  two  weks  ago,  I had  a singular  experi- 
ence. I was  sitting  in  the  house  about  eight 
o’clock  reading  a Home  Counsel  book.  Sud- 
denly my  little  brother  rushed  in  the  door. 

“Hey  Doc,”  he  hollered,  “there's  something 
just  went  under  our  porch.” 

“What,”  I suggested  sarcastically,  "a  bear?” 
“No  fooling,  Bill,”  he  said,  “there’s  some- 
thing just  went  under.” 

I told  him  to  go  out  and  see  what  it  was. 
“Like  heck”  he  said,  “I’m  not  going  out 
there.” 

“Well,”  I declared  scornfully,  “I’ll  go  out 
and  catch  the  bear,  or  whatever  it  is,  myself.” 
I went  out  armed  only  with  a flash  light. 
My  little  brother  came  along  to  hold  the  light. 

Our  porch  was  only  about  18  inches  above 
the  ground,  so  I got  down  on  my  hands  and 


By  WILLIAM  LAMBERSON 

Age  13 


knees  and  crawled  under.  My  brother  waited 
outside.  He  wasn’t  afraid  any  more.  I flashed 
the  light  around.  Heck,  I thought,  there’s 
nothing  in  here.  Then  I saw  two  round, 
green,  luminous  points  in  a far  corner.  I'll 
admit  I was  scared.  I flashed  my  light  again 
and  tried  to  charge  backwards.  Then  I re- 
membered my  sarcastic  remark  about  a bear. 

0 heck,  I figured,  that’s  not  big  enough  for  a 
bear,  even  if  there  are  any  around  here  but  I 
thought  it  might  be  a wildcat. 

I had  heard  stories  of  what  a wildcat  might 
do  to  a person’s  complexion.  The  sweat 
poured  over  my  face.  Then  I thought  of  a 
cat.  Sure  it  was  a cat.  I was  no  longer  scared. 
This  time  I advanced  forward  to  capture  the 
cat. 

I hollered  to  my  brother,  “Jiminy  Crickets, 
can’t  you  tell  a cat  when  you  see  one?”  He 
didn’t  say  anything.  Now  I could  see  the  side 
of  the  cat.  I threw  a stone  at  him  to  chase 
him  away.  Suddenly  he  turned  around.  What 

1 saw  made  my  jaw  sag.  Sweat  again  poured 
over  my  face.  My  clothes  stuck  to  me.  This 
was  a cat  all  right,  but  not  the  kind  I thought 
it  was.  It  was  a species  sometimes  known  as 
a polecat,  but  whose  common  name  was  just 
plain  skunk.  He  was  mad  now  because  of  the 
stone  I had  thrown  at  him.  What  was  far 
worse  was  the  fact  that  he  was  turned  away 
from  me  and  his  tail  was  slowly  rising.  I 
retreated  as  fast  as  I could  but  that  wasn’t 
fast  enough.  I had  a feeling  it  was  raining. 
I was  blind  in  one  eye  and  couldn’t  see  out 
of  the  other  because  he  seemed  to  pick  on 
my  face.  But  what  was  worse  was  the  way 
I felt.  I’d  try  to  describe  the  smell  only  it  is 


impossible.  If  you’d  like  to  know,  step  on  a 
skunk  sometime  and  you’ll  know  all  too  soon. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  the  story,  i fell  out  from 
under  the  porch  and  staggered  to  the  kitchen. 
My  mother  told  me  gently  but  firmly  that 
before  I got  into  the  house  I would  first  un- 
dress. She  threw  out  a towel  which  I think 
she  wanted  me  to  use  as  a bath  robe.  I shed 
my  clothes  and  wrapped  the  towel  around  me 
where  it  did  the  most  good.  Then  Mom  let 
me  in  to  get  some  clothes,  although  I still 
smelled  awful. 

My  father  gave  me  a lecture,  the  main  sub- 
ject being,  “If  you  want  to  fight,  pick  on 
someone  your  own  size.”  I silently  vowed  to 
obey  him  in  this  respect. 

Well  I got  one  good  thing  out  of  the  ex- 
perience. I didn’t  have  to  go  to  school  the 
next  day. 


(Continued  from  Page  15) 
week  or  more  services  were  held  here  every 
afternoon  and  evening.  People  came  from  far 
and  near.  Some  brought  their  lunch  and 
stayed  all  day,  some  even  stayed  all  night, 
camping  out  among  the  trees.  Long  tables 
were  built,  also  stands  where  candy,  lemon- 
ade and  cigars  were  sold.  Everyone  had  a 
good  lime,  visited  with  old  acquaintances  or 
made  new  ones,  and  were  strengthened  in 
their  religious  life.  At  other  times  during  the 
summer  this  place  was  used  as  a picnic  park. 
It  is  now  grown  up  to  small  trees  and  brush. 

When  you  reach  the  CCC  Camp  on  the 
Dixie  Run  road  you  will  know  you  have 
passed  the  site  of  California.  Nothing  is  now 
left  to  tell  you  exactly  where  this  place  was 
so  long  ago.  Keep  straight  on  up  the  rim. 
This  is  a beautiful  woodland  drive,  with  many 
varieties  of  wild  flowers  along  the  way.  When 
you  reach  the  hard  surface  road  of  Route  84, 
go  directly  across  it  and  on  down  a dirt  road, 
two  miles  and  you  will  drop  off  the  mountain 
into  the  village  of  Texas.  Here  a road  to  the 
left  across  a bridge  over  Texas  Creek  would 
take  you  up  a very  steep  hill  and  into  Nau- 
voo.  The  first  R.  D.  carrier  out  of  Morris  once 
had  a very  serious  accident  on  this  hill.  His 
team  of  ponies  ran  away,  upsetting  the  wagon 
and  throwing  him  out.  He  was  badly  injured. 


TEXAS 

When  I told  him  I drove  down  this  hill  last 
summer  and  thought  it  one  of  the  steepest 
bills  I had  ever  seen,  he  said,  “Did  you  have 
any  brakes  left  when  you  got  to  the  bottom?” 
Then  he  said  that  after  he  started  driving  a 
Ford,  he  often  burned  out  the  brakes  on  this 
hill.  So  do  not  try  to  climb  out  of  Texas  this 
way,  but  keeping  to  the  right,  follow  along 
by  Texas  Creek.  Soon  you  will  pass  the  ruins 
of  a large  house.  Here,  at  one  time,  was 
located  the  store  and  later  the  post  office. 
This  house  was  also  the  childhood  home  of 
the  man  who  has  given  me  many  of  the  facts 
in  this  story.  The  flat  at  your  right,  before 
reaching  this  house,  is  the  site  of  one  of  the 
old  mill  ponds.  One  of  the  mills  and  the  hotel 
were  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.  Some  of 
the  houses  in  Texas,  as  you  can  see,  were 
built  high  on  the  mountain  side.  Directly 
across  the  road  from  the  large  old  house  once 
stood  a little  home  where  a girl  baby  was 
born.  She  is  now  the  wife  of  the  man  who 
lived  in  the  large  house  when  he  was  a small 
boy 

Not  far  below  the  old  house  you  will  cross 
the  stream  and  from  there  on  down  the  val- 
ley Texas  Creek  will  be  on  your  right.  This 


is  another  lovely  woodland  drive,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  autumn  when  the  leaves  have 
turned  to  red  and  gold.  No  danger  now  of 
meeting  a panther,  but  you  might  see  a deer 
or  ruffed  grouse.  Once  there  were  many  trout 
in  the  stream.  I do  not  know  if  any  can  be 
caught  there  now.  Along  this  road  you  will 
find  a watering  trough,  and  if  you  carry  a 
drinking  cup,  you  should  stop  and  enjoy  a 
cold,  refreshing  drink,  the  water  coming 
from  a spring  on  the  mountain  side 

When  reaching  the  macadam  road  near  the 
Block  House  and  Texas  Club,  turn  to  the 
right  and  at  the  next  corner  turn  again  to  the 
right  onto  Route  84.  Come  up  over  the  Barrens 
and  back  through  Morris  to  Wellsboro.  Now 
you  have  had  a most  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful drive,  have  visited  California  and  Texas, 
and  only  been  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles 
from  your  home  town,  if  you  live  in  Wells- 
boro. 

Morris,  Babb’s  Creek,  Hoytville,  Doane, 
Stony  Fork  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Blackwells, 
Dixie  Run,  California,  Texas,  Texas  Creek, 
Little  Pine,  The  Barrens,  Oregon  Hill — names, 
interesting  names.  Names  of  places  and 
streams  that  played  a prominent  part  in  the 
days  when  lumbering  was  carried  on  among 
these  rugged  but  beautiful  hills — this  “Land 
of  the  Endless  Mountains.” 
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HARRY  H.  GIBB 


Again  we  sadly  pay  homage  to  a former 
co-worker.  Harry  H.  Gibb  of  Carlisle,  Game 
Protector  of  Cumberland  County  from  April 


It  is  much  too  soon  to  form  a definite  con- 
clusion on  the  deer  kill.  Accurate  figures  will 
not  be  available  until  after  the  game-kill 
reports  are  returned  and  tabulated.  Never- 
theless, preliminary  field  estimates  indicate 
the  take  will  be  between  15  and  18  thousand 
legal  bucks.  This  would  make  the  season 
comparable  to  1936  when  18,084  deer  were 
killed.  However,  general  observations  show- 
ed that  die  deer  killed  this  season  were 
larger,  fatter,  and  carried  heavier  racks  than 
in  previous  years. 

This  year  the  animals  were  again  hunted  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  hard  way,  and  the 
hunters  who  “got  back  over  the  first  ridge” 
were  usually  rewarded.  Thinning  out  of  the 
herd  during  recent  years  not  only  reduced  it 
commensurate  with  its  food  supply,  but  put 
the  remaining  animals  back  in  the  forests 
where  they  belong,  thus  going  a long  way 
toward  relieving  farm  damage  and  breaking 
up  the  dangerous  and  unsportsmanlike  prac- 
tice of  riding  slowly  along  the  road,  some- 
times with  loaded  guns,  looking  for  deer. 
The  “cruisers”  were  seldom  rewarded  this 


6,  1922  until  he  resigned  on  June  24,  1935, 
passed  away  at  his  home  on  December  22. 
Prior  to  his  service  with  the  Commission  he 
was  a Capitol  Policeman,  for  eleven  years. 

Few  men  were  loved  or  held  in  as  much 
esteem  by  their  fellow  officers  as  Harry  was, 
and  his  character  is  splendidly  exemplified 
in  the  following  tribute  by  his  pastor,  the 
Rev.  F.  E.  Remaly  of  the  First  Evangelical 
Church,  Carlisle,  who  said  in  part,  “Mr.  Gibb 
was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
a lover  of  the  great  out-of-doors.  He  was  at 
home  in  the  field  of  nature.  Mr.  Gibb  was 
like  all  the  nature  lovers  I have  ever  known 
. . . he  was  faithful  and  trustworthy.  He  had 
a heart  as  big  as  the  mountains  over  which 
he  traveled  in  other  days.  The  one  word  in 
his  vocabulary  was  “others”.  He  literally 
lived  to  help  other  people.  He  had  a brave 
heart,  but  he  also  had  a tender  heart.  He 
shared  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  money 
with  others.  He  was  always  conscientious 
and  honest  about  his  work.  Although  he  was 
retired  from  his  work  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  spent  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life  as  a sick  man,  he  showed 
a deep  interest  in  wildlife  and  forestry  in  this 
state.  The  mark  of  a man  is  not  felt  by 
what  he  tries  to  get  from  other  people,  but 
by  what  he  gives  to  those  who  stand  in  need 
of  his  services.”  “Let  us  think  of  Mr.  Gibb 
in  the  words  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley’s 
poem,  “Away”.  “Mild  and  gentle  as  he  was 
brave,  when  the  sweetest  love  of  his  life  he 
gave  to  simple  things;  where  the  violets 
grew,  pure  as  the  eyes  were  they  likened 
to.”  The  text  of  the  sermon  was  recorded  in 
Revelation  21:4. 


past  season,  for  the  deer  were  not  found 
in  numbers  along  the  highways  as  in  former 
years. 

The  kill  probably  would  have  been  larger 
had  there  been  a tracking  snow,  and  had  not 
fog  and  rain  covered  much  of  the  deer  coun- 
try during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  mak- 
ing visibility  extremely  poor.  Increased  in- 
dustrial activities  also  kept  many  hunters 
home,  and  limited  the  number  of  man-hours 
that  many  hunters  previously  spent  in  pur- 
suing deer. 

Some  Game  Protectors  claimed  that  during 
the  middle  of  the  week  “deer  hunters  were 
scarcer  than  deer.” 

That  the  herd  is  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
extermination  is  ridiculous  to  even  think  of 
for  there  are  enough  breeding  animals  left, 
that  if  uncontrolled  for  a few  years  they  will 
produce  a herd  that  will  be  again  so  large 
that  the  Commission’s  problems  will  probably 
be  as  great  as  before. 

Bear  Season  Good 

While  actual  figures  are  not  available,  in- 
dications point  to  one  of  the  best  bear  seasons 


IN  MEMORIAM 

The  untimely  death  on  December  5 
of  Doris  Truckell,  an  employee  of  the 
Division  of  Propagation  and  Research, 
was  a great  shock  to  the  entire  office 
staff  of  the  Commission.  Doris,  who  en- 
tered the  service  on  December  1,  1937, 
was  a most  pleasing  and  efficient  co- 
worker and  the  Department  will  miss 
her  greatly. 


The  courteous  person  may  have  numerous 
faults  but  many  of  us  will  like  him  anyway. 
He  is  at  least  courteous.— Typo  Graphic. 


Clipped  from  somewhere:  If  scientists  are 
still  luoking  for  a “death  ray,”  how  about  the 
glaring  automobile  headlight? — Typo  Graphic. 


enjoyed  by  the  hutners  of  the  State  in  recent 
years.  Field  men  state  there  was  much  action 
in  the  woods,  and  most  of  the  hunters  con- 
tacted reported  having  seen  or  started  a bear 
moving,  while  a goodly  number  proudly  dis- 
played the  results  of  their  skill.  That  there 
are  plenty  of  bears  left  for  seed  stock  is 
borne  out  by  reports  of  deer  hunters  who  saw 
bears. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  kill  of  rab- 
bits, ringneck  pheasants,  woodchucks  and 
raccoons  was  higher  than  in  1940,  with  other 
species  lower,  due  in  large  measure  to  un- 
favorable hunting  conditions.  However,  none 
of  the  totals  will  be  known  until  the  reports 
of  the  hunters,  which  were  finally  due  Jan- 
uary 16,  are  tabulated. 

One  important  observation  made  during 
the  season  was  the  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  hunters  who  observed  the  first  rule  of 
safe  hunting — wear  bright  red! 


H.  C.  Rombergrer,  Klincerstown,  and  Solly  Dressier, 
Philadelphia,  with  day’s  bag:  of  grouse. 


Too  Early  For  Game  Kill  Tabulations;  Estimates  Only 
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CURRENT  TOPICS 


COMMISSION  ELECTS 

Leffler  renamed  President 
Lamberton  named  Vice-President 

At  its  meeting  on  January  8 members  of 
the  Game  Commission  reaffirmed  their  con- 
fidence in  their  Chairman  Ross  L.  Leffler  by 
re-electing  him  President  for  the  current 
year.  During  his  two  periods  of  service,  this 
makes  the  seventh  time  Mr.  Leffler  will  have 
served  as  the  head  of  the  Commission,  which 
has  progressed  rapidly,  undertaken  many 
new  programs,  and  planned  long-range  poli- 
cies throughout  his  years  of  service. 

One  no  less  interested  in  the  work,  who 
has  headed  numerous  important  committees 
of  the  Commission,  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, namely,  that  very  able  and  congenial 
member  Robert  Lamberton,  of  Franklin. 

Castner’s  Service  Lauded 
By  motion  duly  offered  and  seconded,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
this  8th  day  of  January,  1942,  and  ordered 
to  be  made  a matter  of  record  on  the  Minutes 
of  the  Commission: 

WHEREAS,  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  it 
has  been  a policy  to  rotate  the  office  of 
Vice-President  among  its  members;  and 
WHEREAS,  Samuel  C.  Castner  has 
served  in  this  capacity  during  the  past 
year  in  a most  commendable  manner;  and 
WHEREAS,  in  keeping  with  Commis- 
sion policy  Commissioner  Castner  auto- 
matically retires  as  Vice-President  at  this 
meeting; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that 
we,  his  fellow  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, express  our  deep  appreciation  of  the 
fine  unselfish  public  service  he  has  always 
rendered  during  his  tenure  of  office  on 
the  Commission,  and  of  his  profound 
judgment  and  unbiased  approach  to  all 
of  our  problems;  and 
BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  we, 
through  this  medium  extend  to  Mr.  Cast- 
ner our  absolute  confidence  in  his  un- 
swerving loyalty,  honesty  and  integriy 
at  all  times. 


Stolen:  White  fox  hound  with  black  and 
tan  spots,  height  about  23  inches,  weighing 
approximately  51  pounds  and  scar  under 
right  ear  flap.  Any  information  regarding 
this  dog  should  be  forwarded  to  Paul  A. 
Wakefoose,  telephone  92-179  Erie. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  BIRDS 
AND  MAMMALS? 

By  Roger  Latham 

Sixty-five  common  names  of  birds  and 
mammals  all  found  in  Pennsylvania.  Can  you 
give  the  proper  name? 


Scoring:  30 — passing 

38 — fair 

46 — good 

55 — excellent 

1.  Honker 

34. 

Mud-hen 

2.  Rain  crow 

35. 

Teeter-tail 

2.  Piney 

36. 

Timber-doodle 

4.  Greenhead 

37. 

Button 

5.  Chink 

38. 

Cock-of-th  e-woods 

6.  Bull  Bat 

39. 

Thunder-pumper 

7.  Fish  hawk 

40. 

Snowbird 

8.  Hedgehog 

41. 

Butter-ball 

9.  Fish-duck 

42. 

Pole  Cat 

10.  Monkey-faced  Owl 

43. 

Sprig 

11.  Reynard 

44. 

Hell -diver 

12.  Whistler 

45. 

Reedbird 

13.  Yellow-hammer 

46. 

Jenny 

14.  Turtle  dove 

47. 

Ermine 

15.  Marsh  Rabbit 

48. 

Chewink 

16  Broadbill 

49. 

Butcher-bird 

17.  Cat  Owl 

50. 

Stake-driver 

18  Hang-nest 

51. 

Harrier 

19.  Quill  Pig 

52. 

Summer  Duck 

20.  Bog-sucker 

53. 

Bruin 

21.  Peregrine  Falcon 

54. 

Wavey 

22.  Ethiopian  Partridge 

55. 

Wild  Canary 

23.  Ring-tail 

56. 

Chalk-line 

24.  Gobbler 

57. 

Killy  Hawk 

25.  Fly-up-the-creek 

58. 

Spike 

26.  Thunder  wings 

59. 

Crow-duck 

27  Hun 

60. 

Birch  Partridge 

28.  Whistle-pig 

61. 

Spine-tail 

29.  Red-bird 

62. 

Black-head 

30.  Blue-darter 

63. 

Jack  Snipe 

31.  Squealer 

64. 

Hoot  Owl 

32.  Polecat 

65. 

Blue-bill 

33.  Muley 

Answers  Found  on  Page  32 


FEDERATION  MEETS  FEBRUARY 
13  AND  14 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  will  hold  its  11th  Annual  Meet- 
ing at  Harrisburg  on  February  13  and  14  this 
year,  marking  the  first  two-day  conclave 
since  the  organization  was  formed. 

“Doc”  M.  L.  Banker,  Chairman  of  the  Plan- 
ning Committee  for  the  year  promises  a bang- 
up  program,  and  invites  sportsmen  every- 
where, whether  affiliated  with  the  Federation 
or  not,  to  attend  the  meetings.  Particularly 
is  this  invitation  extended  for  Friday  evening 
at  which  time  a nationally-known  speaker 
will  address  the  assembly,  followed  by  the 
introduction  of  prominent  guests  and  a com- 
plete performance  by  a local  magician  of  no 
mean  repute,  Howard  J.  Finney. 

Friday  morning  and  afternoon  will  be  de- 
voted to  meetnigs  of  the  Resolutions  and 
other  Committees. 

The  regular  business  meeting  will  com- 
mence Saturday  morning  at  which  time  also 
the  following  heads  of  the  various  Conserva- 
tion Departments  will  speak  on  important 
topics.  Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  of  the  Game 
Commission,  who  will  choose  his  own  sub- 
ject; C.  A.  French,  Commissioner  of  Fish' 
eries,  who  will  discuss  the  work  of  that  de- 
partment; and  G.  Albert  Stewart,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
who  will  talk  about  the  proposed  large  scale 
cutting  program  of  his  department. 

In  the  afternoon  resolutions  will  be  voted 
on  and  reports  from  various  committees  will 
be  heard. 

Remember  every  sportsman  is  invited  to 
attend  all  the  public  meetings. 


Stolen:  One  officer’s  model  Colt,  .22  caliber, 
revolver  serial  number  22330,  near  Mars,  Pa. 
Any  information  regarding  the  above  weapon 
should  be  forwarded  to  Thomas  D.  Collins, 
313  Balph  Ave.,  Bellevue,  Pa. 
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FOX  HUNTING  NOTES  « « By  w.  newbold  ely,  m.  f.  h. 


MANY  hunts  who  are  troubled  by  deer 
may  be  interested  in  the  foxhunting  in 
south  New  Jersey. 

We  all  seek  to  have  only  “real  fox  dogs”, 
i.  e.  ones  which  will  run  only  a fox.  We 
properly  condemn  any  entered  hound  which 
ever  speaks  on  a rabbit,  a squirrel,  or,  God 
forbid,  a cur  dog.  In  fact,  we  believe  that 
many  masters  are  a bit  too  lenient  about 
“not”.  Too  many  packs  go  out  and  music  fills 


the  air  when  there  is  no  line  on  a fox.  The 
fields  seldom  know,  but  the  huntsman  does 
or  should.  Hounds  that  are  not  true  should 
have  a few  thrashings  within  an  inch  of  their 
life,  and  then  if  they  persist  should  be  hung, 
or  drafted  to  a drag  pack  with  the  proviso 
that  they  never  be  bred.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  breed  be  improved.  And  in  our  hum- 
ble opinion  foxhounds  are  far  behind  beagles 
as  a whole  in  hunting  ability.  Coonhounds 
on  account  of  what  they  have  to  do,  and  the 
knowledge  of  their  owners,  and  the  fact  that 
these  sportsmen  are,  and  have  to  be,  very 
particular,  are  also  ahead  of  foxhounds  in 
their  proficiency,  and  we  speak  from  around 
twenty-five  years  of  hunting  the  three  breeds. 

The  English  being  very  punctilious  in  such 
matters,  and  with  easier  facilities  for  dis- 
ciplining riot,  have  developed  packs  which 
are  remarkably  steady  on  their  respective 
quarries.  This  is  well  illustrated,  for  instance, 
in  the  New  Forest  country  m Hampshire. 
There,  within  a period  of  two  weeks,  we  have 
hunted  with  the  New  Forest  Foxhounds 
which  would  run  only  fox,  the  New  Forest 
Beagles  v/hich  would  run  only  hare,  and  the 
New  Forest  Buckhounds  which  would  run 


only  deer.  And  all  these  packs  hunted  the 
same  identical  country. 

Now  coming  back  to  the  foxhunting  in 
southern  New  Jersey,  this  section  is  essen- 
tially a deer  country.  Yet  their  foxhounds 
have  been  so  disciplined  that  they  are  deer- 
proof.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many  deer  that 
they  have  to  be. 

Having  foxhounds  deer-proof  in  America  is 
something — we’ll  all  have  to  admit.  It  is  ac- 
complished by  a combination  of  punishment 
and  culling.  Gradually  strains  are  developed 
which  need  practically  no  whipping  off  deer 
— they  are  naturally  not  interested  in  this 
scent. 

We  have  had  a few  hounds  which  were 
like  this.  When  the  rest  of  the  pack  would 
start  off  on  a deer  they  would  stand  as  dis- 
gustedly as  the  good  foxhounds  we’ve  all 
seen  do  when  some  of  the  young  entry  run 
a rabbit. 

But  not  until  we  hunted  in  southern  New 
Jersey  did  we  see  a whole  pack  act  in  just 
this  way  on  a deer. 

The  “modus  operandi”  of  the  hunt  is  some- 
what novel  and  we  believe  is  worthy  of  a 
brief  account  next  month. 


Work  faithfully  eight  hours  a day  and  don’t 
worry.  Then,  in  time,  you  may  become  the 
boss  and  work  twelve  hours  a day  and  do  all 
the  worrying. 


When  jou  receive  a bill  the  first  of  the 
month,  you  should  look  on  it  as  a compli- 
ment. It  is  a token  that  somebody  believed 
in  your  integrity,  and  gave  you  credit. 


Heard  a man  say  the  other  day  he  is  out  of 
debt,  which  isn’t  true.  Every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  United  States  is  in  debt 
almost  $500,  whatever  that  means. 


This  column  favors  tanks  instead  of  air- 
planes for  American  preparedness.  To  build 
up  a big  air  force,  pilots  would  have  to  be 
trained,  whereas  roadhogs  would  make  ex- 
cellent tank  drivers  just  as  they  are. 


Two  bankers  were  riding  down  the  road. 
Side  by  side  they  sat,  both  looking  worried 
and  both  remained  silent.  Finally,  one  heaved 
a deep  sigh.  The  other  studied  him  for  a 
moment  and  then  said:  “You  are  telling  me!” 


A philosopher  says  the  dangerous  period  of 
a man’s  life  commences  at  sixteen  and  ends 
at  forty-five.  He  is  wrong.  The  dangerous  age 
begins  when  a man  learns  to  talk  well  enough 
to  be  understood  and  ends  at  the  mortuary. 


So  often  it  is  the  case  that  the  first  screw 
to  get  loose  in  a person’s  head  is  the  one  that 
controls  the  tongue. 


You  can  always  compliment  a man  by  ask- 
ing the  time  and  then  setting  your  watch  to 
correspond  with  his. 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  A.  HUNTER,  ESQUIRE  - Episode  No.  12 


OR  60V,  THIS  \S  ONETtt AE 
I'LL  OUTSMART  TRUDY,  SHE 
WONT  EVEN  KNOW  tVE 
BEEN  AvJA/— -/  n 


ED'S  RIGHT — WHAT  AM  1,  A 
MAN  OR  A MOOSE?  ILL 
JUST  MARCH  IN  THE  FRONT 
DOOR  AND  ASSERT  MV SELF 
AND  SHOW  HER  WHO'S  BOSS? 


Lt>A  THAT'S  THE 
r SF\R\T,  ARCH\E 
1 ILL  MEET  VOL  AT 
THE  CORNER  THEN  IN 
A BOLT  AN  HOUR* 


GEE,  ED,  10  UKE  \ YOU  SHOULD  V BY  GOLEV,  ED,  VOS' RE  RIGHT , 
TO  GO  TO  THE  TRAP  ) ASSERT  ; I M GO\NGTO  BE  BOSS  \N  MV 
SHOOT  WITH  YOU  \ YOURSELF,  \ HOME  FROM  NOW  ON  , TRUDY 
BUT  X DON'T  THINK/ ARC  H\R,  NOT  ) CAN'T  BOSS  ME  AROUND 
TRUDY  WOULD  r/T_ET  A WOMAN  \ ANYMORE? 

LET  ME?  ) V RUN  YOUR 


dont  worry, 
MRS.  HUNTER, 
HELL.  BE 
ALL  R\GUT  \N 
A COUPLE 


HMM-ON  SECOND  THOUGHT 
MAYBE  I BETTER  JUST 
SNEAK  VN  AND  GET  MY 
GUN  ANO  ASSERT  MYSELF 
AFTER  X GET  BACK-  \T'S 
A LITTLE  MORE  SURE' 


HELP! 

FEED  WILDLIFE 
DURING  WINTER 
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NEVER  in  the  history  of  our  country  have  our  natural  resources  meant 
so  much  as  they  do  right  now.  Our  forests,  our  waters,  our  soil,  our 
minerals,  and  our  wildlife  are  serving  a purpose  so  great  that  it  makes 
all  the  years  and  millions  spent  conserving  them  seem  infinitesimal. 

Without  them  our  economic,  social,  and  recreational  structure 
would  soon  collapse.  They  have  meant  much  to  us  in  times  of  peace. 
They  will  mean  more  during  war. 

We  should  be  thankful  not  only  that  we  were  endowed  with  these 
priceless  heritages  in  abundance,  but  that  we  have  been  able  through 
proper  management  and  wise  use  to  protect  and  preserve  them. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  they  are  treasures  which  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents;  that  some  of  them  once  destroyed  cannot 
be  replaced.  Protect  them!  Protect  forests  from  fire,  streams  from  pol- 
lution, soil  from  erosion,  and  wildlife  from  its  natural  enemies  and  star- 
vation. 

Protect  and  enjoy  them.  It  is  through  their  enjoyment  that  we  have 
become  a healthy  outdoor-loving  people  — a spiritually,  morally  and 
physically  strong  people  — a people  who  will  sacrifice  everything, 
even  life  itself,  to  preserve  the  country  and  the  freedom  which  has 
given  us  so  many  treasured  gifts. 


★ 

Cozfer  by  Jacob  Bates  Abbott 


Photo  by  C.  Gordon  Krleble 

May  the  youth  of  America  always  enjoy  the  rich  heritage  of  the  out-of-doors. 


A 1 to  ^bemac/iacif 

(Illustrations  courtesy  Typo  Graphic) 


Today,  as  probably  never  before,  as  hard  grim  war  casts  its  ominous  shadow  across  the  universe, 
we  can  indeed  be  proud  that  we  live  in  a great  democracy.  Our  glorious  history  which  has  produced 
for  us  a Washington  and  a Lincoln  today  provides  us  with  inspiring  leadership  in  the  personage  of  one 
who  is  a great  champion  and  true  exponent  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Our  ancestors  established  this  American  tradition,  our  fathers  and  mothers  through  the  years  per- 
petuated it.  We  are  today  maintaining  the  precepts  for  which  they  fought  and  our  children  will  be 
our  assurance  that  in  the  years  to  come  it  will  never  die. 

Democracy  is  an  intangible  quality.  We  can  say  that  it  is  government  by  the  chosen  representa- 
tivese  of  the  people,  but  it  is  far  more  than  that.  It  is  expressed  in  such  a myriad  of  countless  ways 
that  we  sometimes  doubtless  lose  sight  of  the  deep  significant  quality  which  prompts  its  expression. 

There  is  concrete  evidence  of  its  existence  over  the  cracker  barrel  in  the  village  grocery;  in  the 
farmer  tilling  the  rich  fertile  earth;  in  man’s  inestimable  right  to  organize  for  collective  bargaining 
and  in  our  inherent  right  to  freely  criticize  those  whom  we  have  elevated  to  the  highest  positions. 
It  is  expressed  in  our  innate  and  sacred  right  to  kneel  down  and  worship  the  Cod  we  know;  in  the 
eternal  brotherhood  of  man,  everywhere.  Yes,  in  the  very  air  in  which  we  live  and  breathe. 

Democracy  is  not  perfect.  Yet  we  might  say  that  in  its  very  imperfection  lies  its  strength.  We 
do  not  propose  to  sacrifice  our  sense  of  human  values  for  a “blitzkrieg”  of  intolerance.  For  we  realize 
that  any  government  which  flagrantly  disregards  the  moral  law  of  man  will  ultimately  disintegrate 
to  the  very  depths  from  which  it  has  sprung. 

The  parents  and  teachers  of  our  children  have  very  real  and  vital  duty  to  perform.  It  places 
upon  each  one  of  us  a sacred  obligation  to  Cod,  to  Country  and  to  the  Youth  of  our  land.  We  can 
best  preserve  those  priceless  heritages  by  so  inculcating  into  the  fiber  and  character  of  our  youth  such 
a keen  appreciation  and  love  of  Country  that  no  power  on  earth  can  tear  it  asunder. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  life  is  the  fact  that  we  never  fully  appreciate  our  invaluable  possessions 
until  they  are  taken  away. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  have  failed. 


— Stanley  Cooper. 


Sportsmen  Make  Goo  d Sold  ier  Material 
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*T*HE  question  of  National  Defense  for 
A a republic  is  a very  serious  one. 
The  people  fear  that  the  training  of 
troops  may  to  an  extent  interfere  with 
their  liberties.  Few  democracies  or  re- 
publics have  ever  maintained  a very 
large  standing  army,  and  as  a result 
great  emergencies  have  been  expen- 
sive in  manpower  and  material. 

The  United  States  has  maintained  the 
smallest  armed  force  of  any  first-rate 
power  of  the  world.  In  war,  however, 
it  has  acquitted  itself  fairly  satisfactor- 
ily. This  is  largely  due  to  the  training 
of  our  people.  In  the  earlier  days  men 
were  out  in  the  open  and  they  were 
taught  self  reliance.  As  the  population 
has  gradually  drifted  towards  the  cities, 
this  is  not  now  the  situation. 

In  order  that  America  may  retain  its 
place  as  an  abode  of  free  men  there 
must  be  something  done  in  order  that 
the  enormous  city  population  may  re- 
tain some  of  the  sturdiness  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

There  is  no  single  activity  to  my  mind 
as  helpful  in  this  work  as  the  out-door 
life  fostered  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
former  teaches  a man  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. While  the  old-fashioned  rifle 
does  not  play  the  important  part  in  war 
that  it  formerly  did,  yet  it  is  still  recog- 
nized that  the  rifle  and  bayonet  is  the 


By 

MAJOR  GENERAL  EDWARD  MARTIN 
Commander-in-Chief  28th  Division 
Indiantown  Gap* 


Photo  National  Guardsman 

GENERAL  MARTIN 

♦Recently  relieved  of  command  and  assigned  to 
special,  more  important  duties. 
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final  defense,  and  it  is  the  only  thing 
which  will  capture  a piece  of  ground. 
Our  best  military  men  are  now  urging 
that  practically  every  soldier  be  armed 
with  some  type  of  a rifle,  and  this  to 
be  in  addition  to  the  work  that  he  does 
in  his  particular  branch  of  the  service. 
This  plan  will  give  us  the  greatest  fire 
power  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Hunting  not  only  teaches  a man  how 
to  use  a rifle  and  to  have  a love  for  a 
rifle,  but  in  addition  he  leams  how  to 
take  care  of  himself  in  the  open.  He 
gets  a sense  of  direction,  one  of  the 
most  important  things  in  military  work. 
A good  hunter  does  an  excellent  job  on 
a reconnaissance  mission.  He  leams 
how  to  conserve  food  and  how  to  pre- 
pare food. 

And  what  is  probably  more  import- 
ant than  anything  else,  he  gets  a greater 
pride  in  America.  He  appreciates  its 
beauties  and  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  our  Bill  of  Rights.  From  this  informa- 
tion he  becomes  a better  soldier  be- 
cause he  feels  that  he  has  a stake  and 
he  wants  to  fight  to  preserve  those 
ideals. 

The  28th  Division  appreciates  the  use 
it  has  had  of  the  land  contributed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 
It  has  been  most  helpful  to  us. 
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The  Value 


T7  AMINE  and  pestilence  has  ever  been 
the  lot  of  peoples  who  have  denud- 
ed the  land  of  its  natural  growth.  Penn- 
sylvanians can,  therefore,  be  thankful 
that  their  house  is  in  order  for  the  per- 
petual protection  of  a good  percentage 
of  its  forest  area. 

Aside  from  the  extensive  holdings  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
embracing  some  seven  hundred  thous- 
and acres,  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  owns  one  million  six  hun- 
dred thousand  acres.  These  holdings 
constitutes  about  one-sixth  of  the  forest 
area  of  the  state,  and  because  these 
holdings  are  reasonably  well  distribut- 
ed in  the  principal  watersheds  Pennsyl- 
vania is  well  insured  against  becom- 
ing arid  and  non-productive  of  plant 
and  tree  life. 

Those  who  lived  through  and  remem- 
ber the  last  World  War  recall  the  plight 
of  France  and  its  lack  of  lumber  re- 
serves. In  the  present  war,  campaigns 
are  being  won  and  lost  according  to 
the  availability  of  water  supplies.  We 
do  not  find  water  where  there  is  no 
forest  or  plant  life  growth. 


Forests  in  National  Defense 

By 

G.  ALBERT  STEWART 

Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters 


G.  AEBERT  STEWART 


As  far  as  present  defense  needs  are 
concerned,  a recently  completed  inven- 
tory indicates  the  existence  of  at  least 
two  and  one-fourth  billion  board  feet  of 
merchantable  timber  on  state-owned 
forest  lands.  One  hundred  million  feet 


of  this  stock  is  being  marketed  this  year. 
What  remains  will  be  an  excellent 
backlog  against  future  needs.  As  sug- 
gested in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
article,  the  greatest  benefits  in  the  na- 
tional defense  are  not  in  our  timber,  or 
forest  reserves  for  the  purpose  of  tim- 
ber production,  but  in  the  part  protected 
growing  land  plays  in  protecting  natural 
water  sources  and  courses,  and  in  pre- 
venting erosion  and  other  actions  which 
not  only  denude  land  but  render  it  in- 
capable of  producing  the  manifold 
needs  of  the  human  race. 

The  present  cutting  operations  in  our 
state  forests  will  only  slightly  deplete 
our  standing  timber  inventory.  Our 
forest  reserves  will,  however,  be  prac- 
tically unaffected,  the  cutting  operations 
being  of  a selective  character.  Rather, 
a healthy  and  luxuriant  forest  growth 
will  be  encouraged  by  such  a cutting. 
Incidentally,  without  any  harm  to  the 
practice  of  forestry  whatever,  these  cut- 
tings may  prove  to  be  the  answer  to  the 
sportsman's  prayer  in  providnig  a rich 
and  abundant  undergrowth  of  game 
food  and  cover. 


Photos  courtesy  Dept.  Forests  and  Waters 

Timber  cutting  operation  in  Wyoming  State  Forest,  Sullivan  County.  Eeft,  Bucking  a felled  tree  into  log  lengths.  Center,  Eogs  ready  to  be  skidded  to  landings,  and 
hauled  from  there  to  the  mill.  Right,  the  finished  product,  about  1,000,000  feet  of  sawed  lumber  at  the  mill. 
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What  Hunting  as  a 

Means  To  Us 


Recreation 

Now 


WILDLIFE  has  a far  more  potential  worth 
than  its  dollar  and  cents  value,  its 
meat  value,  or  its  fur  value.  It  has  a recrea- 
tional value  that  is  manifesting  itself  only  too 
clearly  in  the  physique  and  well  being  of  our 
people  today;  strong  bodies  and  healthy 
minds  made  so  by  pitting  their  wits  against 
the  creatures  of  the  wild. 


In  America  we  have  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  safeguard  our  wildlife  and  other 
natural  resources.  In  Pennsylvania  we  have 
spent  millions.  We  have  had  returned  many 
millions  on  our  investment,  but  the  most  im- 
portant thing  we  derive  is  our  privilege  to 
participate  in  sports  which  may  not  be  in- 
dulged in  by  a whole  people  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 


Photo  by  Robert  Parlaman 

Newly  dedicated  trap  and  skeet  range,  North  Park,  Pittsburgh.  It  is  on  trap  and  rifle  ranges 
that  men  and  boys  are  taught  how  properly  to  handle  and  how  accurately  to  shoot  firearms. 


Do  our  enemies  think  we  shall  ever  give 
up  that  freedom?  Never,  so  long  as  we  have 
breath  in  our  bodies! 


Perhaps  we  never  gave  much  thought  to 
the  physical  benefits  of  our  hunting  and  trap- 
ping before.  We  probably  looked  upon  these 
sports  matter-of-factly,  as  we  look  upon  many 
other  things  these  days,  never  realizing  that 
sometime  our  ability  to  go  afield  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  to  outwit  our  prey,  to  build  our 
campfires,  cook  our  meals,  would  fit  us  for 
a more  hazardous  duty — -that  of  safeguarding 
our  freedom,  our  privileges,  our  sport  from 
the  enemy. 

Today  the  13,000,000  hunters  and  fishermen 
in  America,  those  who  are  not  already  in 
the  armed  forces  of  this  country,  stand  ready 
to  do  their  bit  for  Uncle  Sam.  Most  of  them 
own  firearms  and  know  how  to  use  them  ex- 
pertly. As  a powerful  second  line  of  defense 

•Vice-President  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


Photos  by  C.  Gordon  Krieble 

Coat  sleeves  pulled  over  poles  provide  a substantial  makeshift  litter.  Game  Protectors  and 
sportsmen  know  how  to  care  for  the  injured  in  emergencies. 


the  sportsmen  should  prove  themselves  more 
than  worthy  of  their  mettle. 

Possessed  of  firearms  they  know  how  to 
use,  possessed  of  health,  strength,  and  the 
ability  to  care  for  themselves  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  they  can  well  do 
their  part  in  defense  activities  of  one  kind 
or  another — as  members  of  the  reserve  corps, 


special  police  agents,  air  raid  wardens,  etc. 
Remember  that  firearms  and  persons  who 
know  how  to  use  them  are  necessary  to  quell 
subversive  activity,  riots,  sabotage,  and  other 
uprisings  against  the  Government  that  our 
armed  forces  cannot  combat  while  on  the 
battlefield. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  upwards  of 
three-quarters  of  a million  hunters,  each  de- 
termined to  do  his  bit  in  the  present  emerg- 
ency. There  are  1,000  organized  sportsmen's 
organizations  capable  of  contributing  no  end 
of  manpower  and  ability  to  the  various  home 
defense  agencies. 


Our  own  staff  of  field  officers  constitute  a 
splendid  group  of  special  police  officers  who 
know  every  nook  and  cranny  of  their  respec- 
tive districts.  If  and  when  it  should  come  to 
hunting  down  enemies  they  can  and  will  help 
in  a big  way. 
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Photo  by  Earl  Brubaker 

Large  bear  killed  in  Potter  County  first  morning  by  Alvin  Strieker.  It  had  to  be  toted  fully 

three  miles. 


NEVER  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  there  been  such  a clamoring  for 
efficiency  as  exists  today,  and  this  qualifica- 
tion is  not  by  any  means  limited  to  any  one 
profession  or  trade.  In  every  sphere  of  life 
it  is  the  trained  man  who  is  in  the  greatest 
demand  today,  and  it  is  he  who  excels  in 
every  branch  of  service.  What  is  true  of  the 
business  world,  of  the  athletic  world,  of  the 
scientific  world,  and  every  other  avenue  of 
private  life,  is  equally  true  in  the  military 
world,  and  this  fact  is  best  demonstrated  by 
the  world  war  which  has  been  raging  for 
several  years.  War  is  no  longer  won  by  sheer 
force  of  numbers.  The  trained  and  seasoned 
troops  are  the  ones  who  nowadays  lay  upon 
their  country’s  shrine  the  laurels  of  victory. 

History  tells  us  who  won  our  past  battles. 
As  in  the  days  of  ’76,  so  today  the  most  ef- 
ficient soldiers  are  the  ones  who  have  spent 
much  time  in  the  great  outdoors,  who  have 
hunted  and  fished,  who  have  travelled  across 
the  plains,  who  have  slept  under  the  open 
sky  in  our  great  forests,  who  have  lived  close 
to  Mother  Nature,  who  have  been  trained  in 
her  school;  who  have  been  taught  to  shift  and 
care  for  themselves. 

This  is  especially  true  of  Pennsylvania  hun- 
ters. With  a population  of  over  ten  millions  of 
people,  we  have  approximately  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  who  hunt  every  year, 
about  two  hundred  thousand  of  whom  are 
men  who  hunt  with  rifles  alone.  Does  this 
fact  mean  anything  to  the  country  in  its 
present  crisis?  It  should.  The  average  hunter, 
with  limited  discipline  and  drill,  will  make 
the  equal  of  any  regular  soldier. 

Just  as  the  Minute-Men  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  and  later  on  at  Bunker  Hill,  display- 
ed their  ability  as  fighters,  as  soldiers;  just 
as  the  accurate  firing  of  Andrew  Jackson’s 


•Superintendent  Game  Commission  Training  School. 


Richard  “Bobby”  Langdon,  15  years  old,  Hunting- 
don, with  woodcock  bagged  on  first  day  with  his 
20  gauge.  He  was  out  with  “Doc”  Banker  who  says 
the  boy  is  some  shot.  Been  hunting  since  he  was 
twelve,  and  is  a member  of  the  Huntingdon  County 
Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Association. 


Kentucky  and  Tennessee  riflemen  won  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans;  just  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania “Bucktails”  proved  their  efficiency  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  Teddy’s  Rough  Riders  won 
the  day  at  San  Juan  Hill,  just  so  today  will 
the  hunters  and  trappers  of  our  country  prove 
their  worth  as  defenders  of  “Old  Glory.” 

But,  you  may  say  that  not  all  of  the  hunters 
of  Pennsylvania  can  join  the  Army  or  the 
Navy;  you  may  say  that  a large  number  of 
them  are  young  boys;  some  are  old  men;  some 
have  large  families  dependent  upon  them; 
while  perhaps  others,  for  some  reason  or  an- 
other, could  not  get  into  the  Army  if  they 
tried  to  do  so.  How,  then  are  these  men  to 
serve  their  country? 

The  President,  many  of  his  advisers,  and 
quite  a number  of  other  men  in  the  limelight 
at  the  present  time,  agree  on  this  one  thought: 
namely,  that  the  present  war  is  going  to  be 
won  largely  by  the  men  behind  the  lines,  the 
farmers,  the  agriculturists  of  our  country. 
Surely  the  fertile  farms  of  our  own  Common- 
wealth will  contribute  their  share  of  products 
towards  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the 
teeming  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States  and  her  allies.  Who  is  better  fitted 
to  render  this  service  behind  the  lines  than 
the  farmer-sportsman?  Who  is  better  fitted 
and  trained  to  belong  to  our  Home  Defense 
in  all  of  its  avenues  than  the  sportsman? 
And  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  during  the 
present  crisis  they  will  prove  their  fitness 
in  every  branch  of  service  in  which  they  may 
enlist  or  engage. 

But  there  is  still  another  way  in  which 
Pennsylvania  hunters  will  do  their  bit  in  the 
present  struggle.  Their  economic  value  to  the 
country  more  especially  the  meat  supply, 
imagine,  at  first  sight.  The  sportsman  will 
very  materially  aid  the  food  supply  of  our 
country,  more  especially  that  meat  supply, 
for  every  pound  of  game  that  is  killed  can 
surely  take  the  place  of  a pound  of  other 
meats,  such  as  pork,  beef  and  mutton.  You 
may  say  that  the  amount  of  game  killed  in 
Pennsylvania  each  year  is  very  small,  and 
not  worth  considering  as  a food  supply. 
Statistics  will,  perhaps,  alter  your  mind  in 
this  respect,  and  for  the  information  of  our 
people  it  might  be  well  to  quote  below  a 
table  of  figures  compiled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  and  published  in  its  latest 
Annual  Release. 
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PLAY  IN  THE  PRESENT  WAR 


Editor’s  Note : Pursuit  of  outdoor  recreation, 
no  matter  what  form  it  may  he,  builds  strong, 
healthy  bodies,  improves  morale,  and  sharpens 
wits.  That  is  why  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
million  people  hunt,  fish  and  trap  in  Pennsyl- 
vania every  year. 


This  table  shows  the  number  and  different 
kinds  of  game  birds  and  animals  killed  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  open  season  of  1940; 
as  compared  to  what  it  was  in  1916,  just  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  World  War  No.  1: 


SPECIES 

Season  of 
1916 

Season  of 
1940 

Deer,  Legal  Antlered .... 

1,722 

40,995 

Deer,  Legal  Antlerless . . . 

145,580 

Total  Deer  

1,722 

186,575 

Bears  

435 

524 

Rabbits  

Hares  (Snowshoes)  

1,843,510 

3,266,537 

Squirrels  

291,226 

1,044,784 

Raccoons  

16,575 

40,802 

Wild  Turkeys  

4,991 

5,218 

Ruffed  Grouse  

126,274 

221,474 

Ringneck  Pheasants  .... 

1,253 

459,071 

Quail  

20,185 

74,808 

Woodcocks  & Shorebirds 

22,775 

34,178 

Grackles  (Blackbirds) . . . 

43,204 

Wild  Waterfowl  

21,750 

52,060 

Woodchucks  

190,735 

Total  Number  Species. 

2,350,696 

5,619,970 

Surely  these  figures  mean  something  to  us 
as  citizens  of  this  great  Commonwealth.  With 
but  few  exceptions,  our  people  are  very  fond 
of  almost  any  kind  of  wild  game,  and  surely 
if  6,000  or  more  tons  of  game  are  killed  in 
Pennsylvania  alone  every  Fall,  this  means 
that  many  tons  less  of  pork,  beef  and  other 
meats  will  be  consumed  by  our  people.  For 
instance,  if  the  head  of  a family  shoots  a half 
dozen  or  a dozen  rabbits  in  a week  during 
the  open  season  that  means  just  as  much  less 
of  other  kinds  of  meat  that  man  will  purchase 
for  his  family,  and  it  will  mean  so  much 
more  meat  saved  for  the  sustenance  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  those  of  our  allies; 
and  the  prolongnation  of  a time  when  our 
meat  supply  would  have  to  be  limited  and 
cut  down  considerably.  Since  it  is  true  that 
many  countries  of  the  world  are  facing  a 
food  famine,  unless  the  United  States  can 
produce  sufficient  food  to  keep  herself  and 
her  allies  in  the  fight  to  the  finish,  then 
surely  the  more  game  the  sportsmen  of  our 


Photo  by  John  N.  Ely 

Boy  Scouts  of  Troop  41,  York,  distributing:  food  for  wildlife. 


S.  V.  Sedlak  with  nice  fox  catch.  These  foxes  were 
not  caught  (or  shot)  where  foxes  are  regularly 
hunted  with  recogrnized  packs  of  hounds. 


country  secure,  the  less  will  be  the  drain 
upon  our  meat  supply. 

The  inference  must  not  be  drawn  from  the 
above  that  the  sportsmen  are  simply  destroy- 
ers of  our  wildlife,  for  that  is  not  the  case. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  true  conservators  of 
our  game,  and  are  giving  liberally  of  their 
time  and  their  money  in  an  effort  to  protect 
and  propagate  game  for  the  benefit  not  only 
of  this  generation,  but  of  future  generations 
of  young  Americans  who  will  rise  up  to  take 
their  places. 

The  sportsmen  are  paying  all  of  the  bills  in 
this  Commonwealth  connected  with  the  pro- 
tection, propagation  and  conservation  of  our 
game  and  wild  birds.  They  even  pay  for  the 
destruction  of  certain  noxious  animals  that 
prey  upon  our  game  and  destroy  it;  that  is, 
they  are  furnishing  the  money  to  pay  for  a 
reward  or  bounty  offered  for  the  killing  of 
certain  kinds  of  predators,  and  they  also  pay 
for  the  feeding  of  game  in  the  winter  time, 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  ice  and 
snow,  and  when  the  birds  must  surely  starve 
unless  artificially  fed  and  cared  for.  They  are 
conserving  the  game  wherever  they  possibly 
can,  in  order  that  there  may  be  more  of  it 
to  lure  our  people  out  into  our  fields  and 
forests,  and  recreation  of  this  kind  means 
more  to  the  tired  and  over-worked  business 
man  than  dollars  and  cents;  more  than  it  is 
possible  to  express  in  words. 

Let  us,  as  patriotic  citizens,  do  all  we  can 
to  encourage  good,  clean  sportsmanship,  for  it 
is  essentially  vital  to  our  country  in  the  war 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
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About  Something 


Every  year,  in  Pennsylvania,  during  the 
Fall  season,  there  occurs  a phenomenon, 
the  like  of  which  is  known  no  where  else 
-on  the  face  of  the  earth.  From  thousands  of 
hunting  camps,  located  in  mountain  fast- 
nesses, in  more  accessible  woodland  areas,  in 
clearings,  and  along  streams,  thousands  of 
hunters  are  camped.  A rifle  shot  fired  at  any 
one  of  innumerable  camps  could  be  relayed 
tor  hundreds  of  miles  around,  and  criss-cross 
over  the  State  in  many  directions,  without 
-any  firing  point  being  out  of  hearing  distance 
of  another  camp,  which  in  turn  could  pass 
the  signal  on,  and  on,  and  on. 

The  modern  hunting  camp,  usually  well 
built,  comfortable,  and  adapted  to  occupancy 
at  any  time  of  year,  is  the  outgrowth  of  hunt- 
ing habits  and  customs  of  a half  century  ago. 

Long  before  the  days  of  the  “gas  buggy”, 
the  radio,  or  even  the  telephone;  when  high- 
ways were  often  bottomless  muddy  stretches, 
sandy  wastes,  or  rocky  meandering  trails; 
when  a trek  to  the  deer-woods  was  a tedious, 
and  ofttimes  painful  and  seemingly  endless 
journey;  in  that  period  of  memorable  hunting 
history  was  laid  the  cornerstone  and  founda- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  for 
more  completely  enjoying  “Mother  Nature’s” 
great  Out-of-Doors. 

Even  in  the  less  strenuous  and  slower  timed 
existence  of  an  earlier  period  in  Pennsylva- 
nia’s history,  men  found  relief  from  worries 
and  cares  and  humdrum  routine  among  tree 
clad  hills,  on  rugged  mountains,  and  along 
moss  bordered  streams.  Farmer  and  other 
rural  dweller,  as  well  as  professional  and 
business  man  of  town  and  city,  found  in  the 
open  spaces  a panacea  for  many  real  or 
fancied  ills.  Fresh  air  and  sunshine  worked 
wonders  with  insomnia,  hill  climbing  and 
woodchopping  gave  appetite  and  good  diges- 
tion to  dyspeptics,  and  many  persons  cama 
to  sudden  realization  that  the  universe  was 
not  bordered  by  streets  and  alleys  and  city 


lines,  nor  their  world  confined  within  four 
walls. 

Even  though  shelter  from  the  elements  con- 
sisted only  of  the  frail  canvas  covering  of  a 
tent,  the  flat-topped  sheet  iron  combined 
heating  and  cook  stove,  with  its  charge  of 
birch  chunks,  imparted  warmth  rnd  comfort 
and  cheer.  Men,  who  perhaps  hau  been  ac- 
quainted or  neighbors  for  years,  for  the  first 
time  learned  to  know  one  another.  Under- 
standing, tolerance  and  comradeship  displac  - 
ed aloofness,  suspicion  and  misunderstanding. 
With  feet  under  a common  table,  even  though 
of  rough  slabs,  breathing  the  same  pine  scent- 
ed fragrance,  and  treading  nature’s  soft  car- 
pet of  leaves  and  pine  needles,  men  shed 
their  cloaks  of  artificiality  and  were  com- 
rades 

Was  it  any  wonder  then  that  these  elect, 
the  initiated,  should  in  turn  initiate  others 
into  the  newly  discovered  mysteries  of  na- 
ture, and  become  pioneers  of  the  “Out-of- 
Doors”  exodus? 

Countless  persons  wondered  what  it  was 
all  about.  Why  should  a father,  or  husband, 
or  brother,  anxiously  look  forward  to  a time 
when  he  would  temporarily  forsake  his  com- 
fortable and  happy  fireside,  blessed  with  all 
modern  conveniences,  and  at  a time  of  year 
when  the  wind  howled,  frosty  air  cut  like  a 
knife,  and  perhaps  snow  deeply  blanketed 
the  landscape?  Why  would  he  be  content  to 
live,  perhaps  for  weeks  in  a leaky  cabin,  or 
wind  blown  tent,  and  with  only  the  barest 
necessities,  and  spend  hours  daily,  tramping, 
tramping  through  swamp  and  jungle,  thickets 
and  briars — to  what  end? 

If  we  stop  to  think,  and  think  back  far 
enough,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  urge,  the  irrepressible  instinct  re- 
sponsible for  this  otherwise  unexplainable 
paradox. 

Aside  from  and  in  addition  to  reasons 
charged  to  recreation,  relaxation,  and  health — 


the  ordinary  pursuit  of  happiness — the  hunter 
pursuing  his  sport  is  simply  a human  animal 
reverting  to  type.  He  is  going  back  to  days 
of  ancient  ancestors  whose  only  vocation  was 
that  of  hunting;  to  the  days  of  the  Rough 
Stone  Age,  the  Cave  Man  Age,  or  the  Neander- 
thal Man  if  you  please,  but  to  a time  when 
hunting  was  for  food  and  not  for  sport.  Living 
in  caves  or  in  trees  to  be  precariously  safe, 
or  safer,  from  monsters  of  which  we  can 
have  no  true  conception  today,  they  must 
needs  have  hunted  in  hordes,  in  order  to 
overcome  with  stone  hammers,  clubs,  and 
other  primitive  weapons,  ferocious  creatures 
whose  fossils  are  unearthed  in  contemporary 
rock  strata. 

Even  though  it  be  necessary,  upon  return- 
ing from  hunting  excursions  to  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  civilization,  to  rid  ones  cloth- 
ing of  odors  of  burned  bacon,  wood  smoke, 
and  other  woodsy  smells,  by  burying  them  in 
the  garden  or  hanging  them  in  the  woodshed 
for  three  weeks,  still  we  persist  and  repeat 
the  performance  year  after  year.  While  even 
newly  formed  habits  are  difficult  to  break, 
it  seems  well  nigh  impossible  to  purge  ones- 
self  of  traits  inherited  through  countless 
generations.  And  so  red  blooded  Pennsyl- 
vanians hunt,  and  innumerable  hunting 
camps  throughout  the  Commonwealth’s  broad 
streaches  add  not  a small  contribution  to  that 
guaranteed  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
the  heritage  of  all  free  men  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Whether  it  be  for  a day’s  outing,  a week 
end  visitation,  a summer  vacation,  or  for 
whatever  purpose  we  repair  to  our  woodland 
habitation,  the  camp  fills  a unique  and  per- 
manent need  in  modern  life.  Far  more  per- 
sons visit  and  make  use  of  camps  during 
Spring,  Summer,  and  Fall  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  any  hunting  season,  than  are  found 
in  these  same  places  during  the  periods  when 
hunting  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Camps  are 
used  by  fewer  persons  during  small  game 
seasons  than  when  the  last  and  most  import- 
ant deer  hunting  season  arrives. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  ardent  nimrods 
get  their  greatest  thrills  when,  accompanied 
by  well  trained  and  intelligent  bird  dogs, 
they  tramp  the  hills  in  quest  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s State  Bird,  the  ruffed  grouse.  Wild 


Photo  by  James  S.  Eagle 

Robert  Berner  and  Edward  Phillips,  both  of  East 
Stroudsburg,  with  fine  bear  bagged  by  Berner  in 
Pike  County. 
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Photo  by  C.  Gordon  Krieble 

During:  the  open  deer  hunting  season  camps  and  lodges  are  usually  filled  to  capacity. 


Rif,  " JleAmoJz" 

★ 

“turkeys  also  claim  the  attention  of  those  hun- 
ters who  are  willing  to  work  hard  at  their 
sport,  and  then  far  more  frequently  than 
■otherwise  face  defeat  with  equanimity.  Rabbit 
and  squirrel  hunting  is  usually  a question 
of  a day’s  excursion  to  farms  and  farm  wood- 
lots,  while  ringneck  pheasants  and  quail  are 
not  game  birds  of  the  large  wooded  areas. 

During  the  open  deer  hunting  season, 
camps  and  lodges  are  usually  filled  to  full 
sleeping  capacity.  Where  the  usual  method  of 
placing  “watchers”  at  strategic  points,  and 
then  attempting  to  drive  deer  within  shooting 
distance  of  them  is  involved,  the  larger  the 
number  of  hunters  engaged,  the  more  likely 
are  they  to  succeed.  Many  hunters  who 
through  skill  and  perserverance  were  able, 
at  an  earlier  period,  to  stalk  and  kill  bucks 
unassisted,  hesitate  now  to  follow  their  old 
procedure  because  of  the  great  number  of 
gunners  abroad  wherever  deer  may  be  found. 
While  the  number  of  pot  hunters  who  shoot 
first  and  look  afterward  is  extremely  small 
in  any  one  locality,  experience  proves  they 
are  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  stalking  noise- 
lessly through  thickets  of  pines  and  laurels, 
and  through  mazes  of  scrub  oaks  or  “red 
brush”  is  not  the  safest  thing  in  the  world. 

Many  unusual  and  unexpected  experiences 
are  the  lot  of  most  confirmed  out-of-door 
enthusiasts.  Quite  frequently  such  happen- 
ings are  so  unusual  as  to  make  the  recounting 
of  them  a thing  of  questionable  wisdom.  Not 
all  “fish”  stories  concern  fish  and  fishing. 
Many  true  and  actual  happenings  go  untold, 
or  are  laughed  down  as  preposterous,  because 
the  listening  audience  is  not  well  enough 
versed  in  woods  lore  to  know  that  the  truth 
is  often  stranger  than  fiction. 

Members  of  hunting  camps  who  go  back 
year  after  year  to  the  same  location,  often 


Photo  by  Clyde  R.  Rote 

Four  splendid  bucks  killed  during:  the  past  season 
on  State  Game  Lands  No.  44. 


many  times  within  a year,  become  rather  in- 
timately acquainted  with  woodland  neigh- 
bors. Certain  characteristics  may  mark  an 
animal  for  easy  identification  when  seen,  and 
such  a creature  may  be  seen  year  after  year, 
and  the  meeting  looked  forward  to.  For  sev- 
eral years  a near  albino  doe,  all  white  except 
for  a couple  of  brown  spots  was  at  home  on  a 
hill  near  my  camp.  During  different  years 
she  was  accompanied  by  albino  or  part  albino 
fawns.  When  the  season  came  when  she  was 
no  longer  in  evidence,  keen  disappointment 
was  felt  by  all  members  of  my  camp.  Often 
bucks  are  given  more  or  less  appropriate 
names,  perhaps  because  of  some  impediment, 
and  then  may  become  rather  famous  locally. 
Thus  “Whistling  Pete”  had  been  shot  through 
the  nostrils  and  made  a whistling  sound  when 
running.  “Scarside”  had  been  shot  at  by  a 
Doctor  in  my  own  camp,  and  a long  scar 
on  flank  and  hip  resulted  when  the  bullet 
plowed  a grove  which  removed  hair  and 
underlying  hide.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  kill  this 
buck  another  hunting  season.  A very  large 
buck,  with  extremely  light  colored  antlers 
which  have  very  wide  webs,  has  been  seen 
frequently  during  pre-season  periods,  rarely 
during  open  season,  and  for  the  last  several 
years  has  escaped  being  shot,  though  his 
home  has  remained  on  the  same  mountain 
slope  near  my  own  camp. 

The  so  called  “day  hunter”,  that  person 
who  has  no  permanent  camp  in  the  woods, 
but  who  alone  or  in  company  with  others, 
travels  from  his  home  by  automobile  in  the 
early  morning,  hunts  throughout  the  day, 
then  returns  home  in  late  evening,  has  a 
legitimate  and  legal  right  to  his  type  of 
action.  When,  however,  as  all  too  frequently 
is  the  case,  a man  deliberately  takes  a posi- 
tion in  front  of,  or  on  the  flank  of,  some 
camp’s  organized  drive,  he  cannot  be  classed 
as  a sportsman.  In  fact  the  names  applied  to 
him  are  not  always  printable.  This  procedure 
is  a dangerous  one  also  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned, as  such  a “pot  hunter”  is  not  in  the 
reckoning.  While  care  is  always  taken  to 
know  the  positions  of  the  participants,  such 
knowledge  of  the  uninvited  watcher  is  lack- 


ing, and  accidents  have  happened.  Frequent 
also  are  the  altercations  and  disputes  where 
deer  are  killed  off  others’  drives  by  so  called 
“snipers”. 

Another  practice  indulged  in  by  all  too 
many  deer  hunters  is  that  of  cruising  by  auto 
over  woodland  roads  in  hopes  of  seeing  a 
legal  deer  on  some  hill  or  mountainside 
within  shooting  range.  The  procedure  within 
the  law  would  be  to  stop  the  car,  load  the 
gun  after  alighting,  then  shoot  after  stepping 
off  the  road.  Some  hunters  even  keep  their 
guns  loaded  and  shoot  from  cars,  distinct  and 
flagrant  game  code  violations.  Heavy  fines 
are  assessed  to  such  persons  when  appre- 
hended. Of  course  it  is  a violation  to  shoot 
upon  or  across  highways,  and  careful  hunters 
know  well  that  hunting  on  highways  on  foot 
is  a dangerous  procedure. 

Then  too,  there  is  that  small  element,  crim- 
inally inclined  who  stoop  so  low  as  to  steal 
a deer  or  a bear  from  the  scaffold  or  door- 
yard  of  a lodge.  I have  personally  known 
such  happenings  where  both  large  game  ani- 
mals were  involved.  How  any  person,  how- 
ever low,  could  have  the  urge  to  purloin,  in 
the  name  of  sport,  the  trophy  of  another  hun- 
ter, then  claim  it  later  as  his  own,  is  more 
than  I can  understand. 

Occasionally  a mortally  wounded  deer  will 
travel  beyond  the  range  of  vision  of  inexperi- 
enced or  careless  hunters  who  do  not  follow 
up  their  shots.  It  may  then,  a little  further 
on,  collapse  and  fall  stone  dead  in  its  tracks. 
Again  it  may  go  farther,  bleeding  steadily, 
and  after  it  lies  down  through  weakness  or 
otherwise,  die  in  its  bed. 

Some  years  ago,  I saw  several  men  work- 
ing their  way  along  a side  hill  perhaps  a 
quarter  mile  from  my  camp,  where  I stood 
in  the  front  yard.  Suddenly  eight  or  ten 
deer  broke  cover  and  ran  straight  ahead. 
Although  a lot  of  shots  were  fired,  there  was 
no  indication  that  any  took  effect,  and  the 
deer  went  into  heavy  cover  just  beyond  a 
trail  leading  up  the  mountain.  When  the 
hunters  reached  this  trail,  they  ascended  to 
the  flat  above,  and  were  seen  no  more.  About 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Fox  in  Pennsylvania 


Food  Habits  of  the  Grey 


V.  — Js' 7 - - — 

Fis.  1.  Gray  Foxes  often  eat  deer  that  are  shot  and  later  die. 


HE  eastern  gray  fox  (TJrocyon  cinereoar- 
genteus)  is  a common  native  mammal  in 
Pennsylvania.  Early  in  the  History  of  the 
Commonwealth  this  fox  was  classed  as  ver- 
min and  a bounty  of  two  dollars  was  paid 
for  its  capture  from  1915  to  1922.  From  1923 
until  the  present  the  bounty  has  been  four 
dollars.  Over  the  twenty-year  period,  April 
15,  1915  through  May  31,  1935,  a total  of 
$451,100  was  paid  out  in  bounties  on  this 
animal  (Gerstell,  1937). 

Early  in  1941  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  established  a predatory  control 
study  committee.  This  committee  was  made 
up  of  a representative  group  of  men  from  all 
sections  of  the  state  who  are  interested  in 
wise  wildlife  management.  The  Commission 


TABLE  1 

Source  and  Number  of  Stomachs,  With  and  Without 
Food* 

With  Without  Total  of 


County  Food  Food  Stomachs 

Warren  5 6 11** 

Clearfield  7 9 16 

Potter  1 5 6 

Cameron  4 2 6 

Crawford  5 1 6 

Tioga  2 1 3 

Elk 2 12  14 

Montgomery 1 0 1 

Centre  1 0 1 

Greene 1 0 1 

Totals  29  36  65 


•Since  this  report  was  prepared  a number  of 
stomachs  have  been  secured  from  Bradford  County. 
The  stomachs  will  be  analyzed  and  reported  on  at  a 
later  date. 

••Gray  fox  stomaches  sent  by  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  The  Interior.  Washing-ton,  D.  C..  for 
analysis.  The  data  are  included  in  this  report. 


1 Paper  No.  3 0 from  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(U.  S.  Department  of  The  Interior),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
and  the  American  Wildlife  Institute  cooperating. 

Authorized  for  publication  on  December  8 1941  as 

Paper  No.  1068  in  the  journal  series  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

•Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

• •Department  of  Zoology  and  Entomology,  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 


asked  this  independent  group  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  bounty  system  and  the 
predator  problem.  It  is  hoped  that  the  final 
report  of  this  committee  will  aid  the  Com- 
mission in  its  long-time  wildlife  management 
program. 

As  the  gray  fox  is  classed  as  a predator 
the  Predator  Control  Study  Committee  de- 
sired more  information  on  its  food  habits 
in  Pennsylvania.  To  obtain  this  information 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  co- 
operated with  trappers  in  the  securing  of  fox 
stomachs.  These  stomachs  were  then  analyz- 
ed by  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Research  Unit.  This  is  a report  on  what  was 
found  in  those  stomachs. 

Sixty-five  gray  fox  stomachs  were  obtain- 
ed from  ten  counties  (table  1),  from  August 
to  February.  Most  of  the  stomachs  were  col- 
lected in  1940;  however,  a few  were  taken 
in  1939.  Thirty-six  of  the  65  stomachs  were 
empty  and  they  are  not  included  in  the 


By  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett* 
and  P.  F.  English 

Illustrations  by  R.  T Mitchell 
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tables  showing  the  foods  eaten.  Thus  this 
report  presents  a tabulation  of  the  food  items 
found  in  29  stomachs.  Most  of  the  stomachs 
came  from  the  forested  counties  of  northern 
Pennsylvania. 

There  are  several  weaknesses  in  this  study 
that  should  be  pointed  out  before  the  data 
are  presented.  Most  of  these  foxes  were 
caught  in  food  baited  traps  and  as  a result 
some  of  the  food  was  made  up  of  animals 
killed  by  the  trapper  and  later  eaten  by  the 
foxes  as  bait.  Furthermore,  this  study  in- 
cludes only  a report  on  what  foxes  ate  from 
August  to  February.  The  study  would  have 
been  much  more  complete  if  study  material 
had  been  obtained  for  the  other  months  of 
the  year. 

In  reporting  on  the  results  of  the  analysis 
the  writers  have  presented  in  the  tables  the 
times  occurring  and  total  volume  for  all  food 
items.  This  was  done  because  a listing  of 
occurance  alone  would  not  give  a fair  ap- 
praisal. Six  cottontails  listed  without  volume 
would  probably  appear  as  being  secondary  to 


TABLE  2 

Analysis  of  One  Gray  Fox  Stomach  For  August  1940 


Times 

Total 

Items  Occurring1 

Volume 

cc. 

Percent 

Shrew  (Sore x finneus)  . . . . 

i 

2 

8.3 

Butterfly  cocoon  (Lepidop- 

tera)  

i 

2 

8.3 

Beetles  ( Coleoptera)  

i 

* 

* 

Red  squirrel  ( Sciurus  hud- 

sonicus)  

i 

* 

★ 

Unidentified  vegetable  mat- 

ter  

i 

20 

83.3 

Totals  

Gray  fox  hair 

Dirt  

i 

i 

24 

99.9 

•Trace. 

(Continued  on 

Page 

22) 

Fie.  2.  The  cottontail  is  one  of  the  important  foods  of  gray  foxes. 
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^Ue  Jlunte/i,  his  origin, 


MAN’S  desire  to  hunt  is  inborn  and  ir- 
resistable.  It  arose  out  of  a need  to 
survive.  Through  his  blood  courses  a bit  of 
the  primitive  that  is  older  than  recorded 
history  itself.  Because  to  hunt  was  to  live  it 
became  man’s  first  occupation.  Out  of  it 
evolved  the  adventurer,  the  explorer,  the 
voyager  and  the  pathfinder.  It  preceeded  agri- 
culture by  countless  centuries.  No  less  an 
authority  than  the  late  Prof.  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn,  former  President  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  states  that  man 
has  been  a hunter  of  big  game  for  over  a 
million  years. 

Bit  by  bit,  through  aeons  of  time,  man 
emerged  from  one  primitive  stage  to  another. 
Weapons  of  the  crude  stone  age  gave  way 
to  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  spear,  the  harpoon, 
the  lance,  cutlas,  sword,  scimitar — and  many 
others  of  far  reaching  accomplishment  for 
the  time.  These  weapons  were  created  by 
gradual  development  for  the  hunt,  for  de- 
fense— and  for  aggression. 

Nations  grew  from  tribes,  and  alliances 
grew  from  nations — even  as  they  do  today. 
Gunpowder  was  still  to  be  discovered,  but 
with  its  discovery  came  man’s  supremacy 
over  all  creatures — except  man  himself  . . . 
(It  is  an  unfortunate  coincidence  that 
today’s  most  warlike  nations  are  among 
those  where  hunting  is  practically  non- 
existant;  and  the  nations  most  peaceably 
inclined,  are  among  those  where  hunting 
is  abundant.) 

The  early  arquebus,  crude  in  form,  sput- 
tering forth  with  belching  roar,  intended 
more  to  terrify  than  to  kill,  gave  way  to  the 
blunderbus  of  Puritan  time,  which,  equipped 
with  eliptical  or  bell  shaped  muzzle,  was 
designed  to  scatter  the  load, — and  became 
man’s  first  attempt  at  shot  control.  These 
crude  forms  were  followed  in  turn  by  the 
match-lock,  the  wheel-lock — and  at  a later 
period  the  flint-lock,  our  first  weapon  of  any 
accurate  promise. 

By  now,  we  are  down  to  the  appearance 
of  rifling.  Here  we  are  connected  with  the 
chain.  Some  noted  historians  and  writers 
lean  to  the  presumption  that  Daniel  Boone, 
of  our  own  flesh  and  blood  from  the  Oley 
Valley  (where  also  were  born  the  forebears 
of  Lincoln)  who  hunted  these  same  beloved 

♦Given  on  “Hunter's  Nig-ht”  before  the  Berks 
County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  at  Reading.  Pa.  Y.M.C.A.,  October  14.  1941. 

♦♦Clarence  L.  Ebbert.  Vice-President  of  the  Berks 
County  Chapter.  I.  W.  L.  A. 


By  Clarence  L.  Ebbert** 
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hills;  who  by  reason  of  his  courage  and  for- 
titude was  destined  to  become  the  most 
famous  pioneer  of  his  time — before  his  trek 
into  the  wilderness  that  was  later  to  become 
Kentucky,  and  regions  beyond,  collaborated 
With  noted  gunsmiths  of  the  period  who  had 
settled  in  the  fertile  Lancaster  Valley  region 
— and  the  result  of  the  theories  here  expound- 
ed, was  the  famed  Kentucky  Rifle,  the  first 
rifled  weapon  of  the  western  hemisphere,  if 
not  in  the  world. 

More  justifiably  should  it  have  been  called 
the  “Boone”  or  the  “Pennsylvania  Rifle.”  This 
famed  rifle,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  the  percus- 
sion lock — all  of  which  to  this  point  were 
muzzle  loading  types.  Now  we  come  to  the 
breach  loading  arms;  and  we  witness  the 
coming  of  the  self-contained  metallic  car- 
tridge, and  its  companion,  the  brass  and 
paper  shotgun  shell. 

Next  followed  the  repeaters,  levers,  pumps, 
bolts,  automatics  and  the  over-and-under. 
Through  Nobel’s  discovery  of  nitro-glycerine 
and  ballistite,  black  powder  gave  way  to 
smokeless.  Metallurgy  produced  stronger 
steels,  and  more  powerful  loads  were  per- 
missible. rude  open  sights  gave  way  to  micro- 
metered  and  telescopic.  Hoods,  ramps  and 
other  gadgets,  too  numerous  to  mention,  con- 
tinue to  make  their  appearance  with  accel- 
erating pace.  A clip  of  cartridges  could  now 
be  loaded  faster  than  the  ramrod  could  be 
drawn.  Curtains  of  fire  are  now  laid  down 
by  automatics — -and  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight. 

Conservation  of  woods,  waters  and  wild- 
life, and  the  building  of  better  and  more 
understanding  sportsmanship  becomes  in- 


HIS  EQUIPMENT* 


creasingly  important — if  our  wildlife  is  to 
survive  the  progress  and  ambition  of  man  . . . 

As  To  the  Welfare  of  Our  Quarry  and  Its 
Need  of  Protection 

Columbus  the  adventurer,  followed  a 
theory,  and  discovered  a new  world  teeming 
with  an  abundance  of  wildlife,  and  a bal- 
ance of  nature,  exceeding  that  on  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe  . . . 

Balboa  sought  to  give  boundary  to  Colum- 
bus’ discovery.  Drake  became  our  first  cir- 
cumnavigator, but  Cortes  and  Pizarro  sought 
only  riches  by  conquest  and  plunder — all 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  some  form  of 
firearm  that  gave  their  small  bands  of  fol- 
lowers supremacy  over  the  vastly  greater 
numbers  of  aboriginal  inhabitants,  wherever 
they  set  foot  upon  new  soil. 

Miles  Standish,  Captain  John  Smith  and 
William  Penn  sought  to  settle  these  newly 
found  lands  by  the  establishment  of  homes 
based  on  religious  freedom,  liberty,  justice, 
and  the  highest  of  ideals  and  privileges  that 
man  was  ever  able  to  enjoy.  Some  form  of 
firearm  protected  hearth,  person,  kept  the 
larder  filled,  and  helped  to  gain  freedom, 
and  establish  law  and  order  throughout  the 
ever  growing  colonies,  that  later  became  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  of  nations. 

Daniel  Boone,  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  others 
like  them,  were  the  real  hardy  pioneers  and 
voyagers  who  had  the  most  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  forests,  streams,  lakes,  prairies 
and  other  wild  regions — and  with  the  fish 
and  the  game  and  the  wildlife  that  dwelt 
therein  . . . Their  purpose  was  not  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  use  this  bounteous  manna 
wisely. 

However,  the  exploiter  followed  in  their 
wake  and  saw  not  the  wonders  and  the  beau- 
ties of  this  marvelous  creation.  He  saw  only 
the  dollars  it  would  produce  and  the  chance 
to  get  rich  quick — regardless  of  the  awful 
affront  to  Nature  and  its  terrible  consequence 
of  ruthless  destruction  and  waste. 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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A Night 


“He  wrinkled  his  little  black  nose  as  lie  sniffed 
the  air.” 


IN  a snug  den  atop  a big  red  oak  tree,  Old 
Three-Toes  began  to  squirm  and  gradually 
come  to  life  as  the  pangs  of  hunger  knawed 
at  his  stomach,  reminding  him  that  night  and 
the  time  to  forage  for  his  food  had  come 
again.  He  slowly  uncurled  himself,  stretched, 
stuck  his  head  out  the  entrance  of  his  den, 
wrinkled  his  little  black  nose  as  he  sniffed 
the  air  that  moved  through  the  cool  crisp 
night  in  search  of  a scent  that  would  warn 
him  that  an  enemy  was  about. 

Overhead  the  moon  was  hidden  from  view 
by  low  overhanging  clouds.  Old-Three-Toes 
heart  beat  quicker  for  he  loved  to  run  on  a 
night  like  this.  When  the  moon  was  hidden 
from  view  it  cast  no  shadows  on  the  terrain 
below,  blending  Old-Three-Toes  dark  coat 
with  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

Reassured  that  no  enemy  was  lurking  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  he  had  emerged  about 
three-quarters  of  his  length  out  of  his  den, 
when  he  suddenly  crouched  and  pricked  up 
his  gray  tipped  ears  as  he  detected  a faint 
sound  in  the  night.  Remaining  motionless  in 
his  crouched  position  listening  he  started  to 
relax,  thinking  after  a few  minutes  that  he 
had  been  mistaken,  when  suddenly  he  heard 
it  plainly,  coming  from  the  opposite  ridge  up 
above  the  basin  that  sheltered  the  hemlocks 
growing  below  it’s  rim.  “Oot-too-hoo,  hoo- 
hoo”.  The  challenge  of  the  Great  Homed 
Owl.  Many  a time  when  he  was  a young  cub 
that  same  owl  had  swooped  down  like  a 
shadow  in  the  night  and  attempted  to  carry 
Three- roes  off  in  his  powerful  talons.  Old 
buck  that  he  was  now  he  still  bore  the  scars 
from  the  gashes  he  received  in  those  early 
encounters  with  those  rapier  tipped  talons. 
Old-Three-Toes  in  all  his  maturity  still  re- 
spected this  maurader  of  the  night  and  con- 
fined all  his  trips  afield  to  the  east  away 
from  the  domain  of  this  owl. 

This  night  was  no  exception.  Once  out  of 
the  entrance  of  his  den  he  made  his  way 
out  to  the  end  of  the  uppermost  limb,  then 
crossed  from  tree  to  tree  with  the  aid  of 
wild  grape  vines  that  entwined  the  tops  of 
these  virgin  oaks.  Until  when  he  finally  came 
to  earth  he  was  over  a hundred  yards  from 
his  den  tree.  He  had  used  this  same  decep- 


Out With  Threc-Tocs 


tive  system  on  numerous  occasions  as  a last 
resort  to  outwit  overly  smart  coonhounds 
who  had  worked  out  every  other  trick  that 
he  had  left  on  his  back  trail. 

As  soon  as  his  feet  hit  the  ground  Old- 
Three-Toes  headed  for  his  favorite  stream 
Clear  Creek.  It  gurgled  and  rippled  as  it 
flowed  swiftly  down  the  valley  floor,  filling 
his  heart  with  a sort  of  contentment,  because 
he  knew  that  in  it  he  could  find  food  and 
fun.  When  he  reached  the  waters  edge  he 
lost  no  time  in  wading  in  along  the  shore  and 
began  turning  over  stones  in  search  of  craw- 
fish that  inhabited  the  stream  bed.  He  en- 
joyed himself  immensely  as  he  traveled  down 
stream  catching  and  devouring  a crawfish 
now  and  then,  intermittedly  stopping  in  his 
fun  to  test  the  night  air  with  his  sensitive 
nose  for  a foreign  scent  that  would  warn 
him  of  danger. 

After  a time  Old-Three-Toes  tired  of  craw- 
fish and  decided  to  pay  a visit  to  farmer 
John’s  small  but  luscious  corn  patch,  that 
the  farmer  had  planted  in  a cleared  section 
on  the  mountain  side.  Once  he  reached  the 


“He  enjoyed  himself  immensely  as  he  travelled 
down  stream  catching  and  devouring  a crawfish 
now  and  then.’’ 


corn  patch  he  was  right  at  home  for  he  had 
dined  on  this  corn  before  and  he  knew  just 
how  to  go  about  getting  an  ear  of  corn.  He 
always  chose  a thick  strong  corn  stalk  that 
would  hold  his  weight  as  he  climbed  up  to 
where  that  enticing  morsel  was  hanging. 
When  he  had  climbed  up  to  the  ear  he 
grasped  it  with  his  forefeet  then  released  his 
grip  on  the  stalk  with  his  rear  feet  and 
swung  his  body  out  clear  of  the  stalk.  With 
all  his  weight  on  the  ear  of  corn  it  slowly 
bent  and  finally  broke  loose  from  the  stalk, 
falling  with  Old-Three-Toes  down  the  short 
distance  that  their  combined  lengths  had 
made  to  the  ground.  There  he  grasped  the 
husks  in  his  forefeet  and  tore  them  off  and 
began  to  eat  with  vigor. 

While  so  absorbed  in  his  meal  he  inter- 
rupted it  with  a start  as  the  baying  of  a 
hound  came  to  his  ears,  over  the  breeze  from 
the  direction  of  the  creek.  Old-Three-Toes 
snarled  and  the  hair  stood  up  on  his  back 
in  anger  as  he  recognized  the  baying  as  be- 
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longing  to  his  enemy,  farmer  John’s  coon- 
hound.  This  hound  and  Old-Three-Toes  had 
battled  it  out  before.  The  hound  had  caught 
him  off  his  guard  one  night  in  the  act  of 
hunting  crawfish.  He  snarled  again  as  he 
recalled  that  night  in  the  creek  where  he 
battled  with  every  ounce  of  his  wild  strength 
for  his  life.  And  much  as  he  hated  to  leave 
his  corn  he  knew  he  must  be  off  or  risk 
another  encounter  with  his  would-be  killer, 
and  off  he  was  with  a loping  gait  for  the 
sanctuary  of  the  woods.  Behind  him  Old- 
Three-Toes  could  hear  he  hound’s  baying 
getting  louder  as  the  animal  gained  ground 
on  him  Old-Three-Toes  knew  that  he  had  to 
slow  up  the  hound’s  progress,  so  the  first 
tree  he  came  to  he  climbed  up  to  a height 
of  about  four-feet  above  the  ground  and 
half  circled  the  tree  then  jumped  off  to  the 
ground  and  raced  on  toward  the  creek.  The 
baying  to  be  replaced  with  sharp,  short  barks 
indicating  the  quarry  was  treed.  Old-Three- 
Toes  knew  better  however,  and  he  knew  al- 
though his  trick  had  stopped  the  hound  for 
the  moment,  that  as  soon  as  the  animal 
circled  the  tree  it  would  pick  up  his  trail 
again  and  be  more  determined  than  ever  to 
get  him. 

In  long  ground  gaining  strides  Old-Three- 
Toes  was  making  the  most  of  the  hound’s 
bewilderment  to  gain  the  creek,  where  he 
could  again  confuse  it  by  swimming  down- 
stream one  or  two  hundred  feet  from 
where  he  entered  the  stream  and  emerge  on 
the  opposite  bank.  While  occupied  with 
these  thoughts  as  he  raced  along,  he  sud- 
denly came  to  a quick  stop  as  his  eyes  picked 
up  a tiny  yellow  light  coming  toward  him, 
bobing,  blinking,  and  weaving  as  it  moved 
through  the  trees.  Old-Three-Toes  knew  that 
it  was  farmer  John  with  his  carbide-lamp 
mounted  on  his  cap.  He  was  uncertain  as 
to  which  way  to  turn,  with  the  hound  be- 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 


“He  grasped  the  ear  with  his  forefeet,  then  released 
his  grip  on  the  stalk  with  his  rear  feet  and  swung 
his  body  out  clear  of  the  stalk.” 
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If  You 


ALL  persons  who  killed  a deer  last  season 
need  read  no  farther.  This  does  not  con- 
cern them.  It  applies  only  to  those  who  failed 
to  get  a deer. 

We  who  did  not  kill  a deer  probably  are 
the  most  fortunate  hunters  of  the  season. 
How  many  there  are  of  us  we  don’t  know, 
but  our  name  must  be  legion  and  we  con- 
stitute a happy,  cheerful  group. 

We  have  gone  into  the  woods,  had  a lot 
of  nice,  clean  fun,  and  we  have  returned  to 
our  homes  refreshed  and  able  to  look  our 
neighbors  in  the  eye  without  wondering 
when  they  are  going  to  ask  for  their  choice 
cut  of  venison  steak. 

This  is  more  than  the  successful  deer  hun- 
ters can  say.  Consider  the  case  of  a typical 
unhappy  deer  slayer: 

He  has  gone  forth  early  in  the  morning  and 
has  spent  a long,  weary  day  hunting.  Toward 
late  afternoon  when  he  is  three  miles  back 
in  the  mountains,  far  from  the  nearest  road, 
he  has  seen  a deer.  Bang!  Or  maybe  bang! 
bang!  and  the  deer  has  fallen. 

There  is  a moment  of  wild  elation.  The 
hunter  wants  to  shout  and  pat  himself  on 
the  back.  He  calls  to  his  friends  to  come  and 

♦Sports  writer,  Philadelphia  Record. 
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share  in  his  delight,  but  they  don’t  answer 
him.  Either  they  don’t  hear  him,  or  they  are 
afraid  he  is  going  to  ask  them  to  help  in  what 
must  inevitably  follow  and  they  sneak  away. 

The  fellow  lights  a cigarette  with  nervous 
fingers.  He  fingers  the  antlers  and  thinks 
what  a nice  deer  it  is — and  how  large  it  looks. 
About  150  pounds  dressed,  perhaps — but  first 
it  must  be  dressed. 

Unhappy  Day 

He  shouts  a few  more  times  for  his  friends, 
but  sadly  comes  to  the  realization  that  he — 
and  the  deer — are  alone  in  the  world.  So  he 
takes  off  his  coat,  looks  around  at  the  un- 
pitying woods  and  takes  the  hunting  knife 
from  its  sheath. 


What  happens  next  is  left  almost  entirely 
to  the  imagination.  He  doesn’t  know  much 
about  dressing  a deer,  which  is  unpleasant 
enough  for  an  experienced  person,  and  so  he 

botches  the  job  pretty  badly.  He  wishes  the 
deer  could  get  up  and  walk  away  long  be- 
fore he  is  finished.  He  wishes  he  had  never 
shot  it. 

There  follows  a cleaning-up  period  and  he 
begins  to  feel  cheerful  again.  All  he  has  to 
do  now  is  to  drag  the  dressed  deer  out  of 
the  woods,  load  it  on  his  car  and  return  to 
the  camp  in  triumph.  He  thinks  about  how 
he  is  going  to  gloat  over  his  false  friends  who 
deserted  him  in  his  hour  of  need. 

Finally,  he  knows  he  can’t  put  off  the  drag- 
ging job  any  longer  so  he  ties  a rope  around 
the  deer’s  antlers  and  muzzle,  tries  to  find 
some  comfortable  way  to  carry  his  rifle  and 
pull  at  the  same  time,  and  then  sets  out. 

The  first  50  yards  are  a push-over.  He  is 
feeling  vigorous  and  proud  and  quite  happy. 
Only  three  miles  to  the  road?  Pooh!  It’s  a 
cinch. 


Then  the  deer  starts  to  get  heavier.  This 
is  another  of  those  strange  laws  of  nature 
which  we  have  never  been  able  to  fathom 
A deer  increases  in  weight  every  100  yards 
it  has  to  be  dragged  or  carried.  If  it  is  150 
pounds  at  the  start  it  weighs  155  by  the  time 
the  first  100  yards  are  covered. 

This  five  pounds  increase  per  100  yards 
makes  a deer  weigh  countless  tons  by  the 
time  the  luckless  hunter  finally  reaches  a 
road  with  it  and  collapses.  He  is  in  far 
worse  shape  than  the  deer. 

Steaks  Preferred 

By  this  time  it  is  dark  and  the  man  who 
killed  a deer  must  hunt  around  until  he  can 
find  his  car  and  then  must  load  the  deer  on 
it.  Back  at  camp  he  comes  out  of  a fatigue 
coma  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his 
fellow-hunters,  who  so  carefully  avoided 
helping  him. 

The  deer  hangs  in  state  at  the  camp  until 
the  hunter  is  ready  to  return  to  his  city  home. 
Then  it  is  loaded  on  the  car  again  and  he  is 
on  his  way — only  to  be  stopped  and  ques- 
tioned by  a game  protector. 

He  rather  enjoys  the  stares  the  deer  attracts 
as  he  drives  along;  but  when  he  gets  home 
he  is  scared  to  death  by  the  wolfish  licking 
of  chops  by  his  neighbors.  They  gather 
around  and  ask  questions  about  how  he  got 
the  aeer;  but  they  don’t  listen  to  his  answers. 
They  are  eyeing  the  deer  speculatively,  try- 
ing to  decide  what  part  they  want. 

They  always  ask  for  steaks.  They  help  haul 
the  deer  to  a rafter  in  the  garage  in  a casual 
sort  of  way,  but  they  never  help  skin  it  and 
they  shrink  from  helping  butcher  it — but 
they  do  want  a steak. 

The  hunter  is  a good  fellow,  so  he  chops 
up  the  loin  into  steaks  and  roasts.  He  does 
likewise  with  the  legs.  He  continues  carving 
off  chunks  and  giving  them  away  until  he 
reaches  himself.  He  finds  he  has  exactly  one 
skin  and  four  feet  left  for  himself  and  a small 
piece  of  stewing  meat  from  the  stringy  neck. 

Who  wants  to  kill  a deer  anyhow? 
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A scene  on  the  little  trout  run  below  the  cabin. 


THERE  is  not  a cloud  in  the  sky,  which  is 
incredibly  blue  to  the  very  horizon.  My 
three  springer  spaniels,  Sam,  Sue,  and  Dinah, 
seem  to  be  getting  as  restless  indoors  as  my- 
self, so  I take  the  shotgun  from  the  rack  and 
a handfull  of  shells  from  the  box  on  the 
porch  and  start  through  the  woods.  It  is 
comfortably  warm  in  the  sun,  but  where  the 
thick  hemlocks  shade  the  ground  there  is 
still  a half  foot  of  wet  snow  and  the  air  is 
cold.  The  dogs  course  wildly  through  the 
brush,  running  with  that  peculiar  half-gallop 
that  is  common  to  springers. 

Up  on  the  hillside  I notice  that  the  thous- 
ands of  little  red  and  scotch  pines  which  we 
planted  all  seem  healthy  and  vigorious.  They 
are  almost  waist-high  already.  As  I approach 
the  edge  of  the  big  timber  north  of  the  fields 
Sam  barks  furiously  and  the  other  two  rush 
pell-mell  towards  him.  I know  by  the  sound 
that  he  has  started  some  kind  of  an  animal, 
and  I run  across  the  slimy,  thawing  field  into 
the  thick  weeds.  I pray  fervently  that  he  has 
not  cornered  a porcupine,  for  he  never  seems 
to  learn  about  them;  he  invariably  clamps 
his  huge  jaws  over  their  bristling  hides,  only 
to  back  off  whimpering,  his  nose  and  jowls 
a veritable  pin-cushion  of  barbed  quills.  It 
was  in  this  very  spot  that  he  got  such  a pain- 
ful mouthfull  last  summer.  It  took  us  two 
hours  to  remove  the  tenacious  barbs  from  his 
tongue,  nose,  gums,  and  even  from  the  roof 


of  his  mouth.  There  were  o er  sixty  quills 
on  the  floor  when  we  had  finished,  and  even 
then  we  did  not  get  all  of  them,  a month 
later  quills  were  still  festering  oui  of  his 


nose.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  I fear  the 
worst  as  I rush  over  the  little  rise  to  the 
barking  dogs. 

My  worst  fears  are  put  to  rest  even  before 
I see  them.  The  sickening  smell  of  skunk  is 
everywhere.  I see  the  dogs  circling  around 
him,  barking  wildly.  The  skunk  is  turning  as 
fast  as  he  can,  tail  erect,  trying  to  direct  his 
malodorous  weapon  at  his  tormentors,  but 
they  are  elusive  targets.  I yell  madly  for 
the  fool  hounds  to  come  away,  but  they  are 
deafened  by  their  own  raucous  voices.  Too 
late!  Dinah  backs  off  blindly  and  rolls  and 
squirms  crazily  in  the  snow,  hit  squarely  by 
a pungent  squirt.  I see  an  opening  now  and 
pour  a load  of  shot  into  the  beleaguered 
skunk,  killing  him  instantly.  The  other  two 
dogs  heed  by  hoarse  yells  and  back  away, 
while  I cut  a switch  and  give  them  a mild 
tanning.  Dinah  has  had  her  punishment;  she 
scoots  along  the  snow,  turning  over  a crooked 
furrow  with  her  snout.  I gingerly  pick  up 
the  black  and  white  remains  and  dump  them 
into  a deep  crevice  in  the  rocks. 

The  chastened  dogs  at  my  heels,  I start 
across  the  glen  towards  the  new  sawmill  that 
has  moved  into  McGuffen’s  stand  of  hemlocks. 
At  the  run  Dinah  gets  a wintry  bath  in  a 
deep  ice-rimmed  pool.  On  ahead  old  Curtis 
yells,  “Timber-r-r”,  and  a big  tree  crashes 
down,  the  snapping  branches  sounding  like 
pistol  shots  above  the  whine  of  the  gas- 
driven  mill.  Old  Curtis  and  his  strapping  son 
sink  their  axes  into  a stump  and  sit  down, 
glad  for  the  excuse  to  rest  and  smoke  which 
my  approach  gives  them.  They  are  experi- 
enced cutters  who  fall  their  big  timber  skill- 
fully to  save  the  smaller  saplings  as  much  a. 


The  cabin  in  the  hemlocks  where  we  have  spent  the  last  two  years. 
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possible,  but  their  attitude  seems  almost 
apologetic,  for  they  know  how  I love  standing 
trees.  The  old  man  soon  harks  back  to  the 
nast,  a-  old  men  are  wont  to  do,  and  talks  of 
the  mighty  forests  he  put  to  the  axe  half  a 
century  ago.  I urge  him  on  and  he  unfolds 
an  oft  told  tale  of  the  giant  pines  and  hem- 
locks that  he  has  skidded  down  the  steep, 
rocky  glens  along  the  river.  He  tells  of  the 
immense  logs  that  yielded  three  thousand 
board  feet  apiece,  of  the  cumbersome  rafts 
that  filled  the  flooding  river,  and  of  the  rough 
and  noisy  crews  of  rivermen  that  piloted 
them  through  the  treacherous  currents.  It  is 
an  interesting  tale  old  Curtis  tells  in  his  back, 
woods  dialect,  and  it  sounds  good  to  my  ears, 
for  he  is  as  full  of  woods  lore  as  a wily  old 
stag.  He  has  a name  for  every  tree  in  the 
woods,  and  the  name  fits  the  tree,  though  I 
suspect  they  cannot  all  be  found  in  the  botan- 
ist’s manual.  The  air  grows  chilly  and  the 
cutters  pick  up  their  tools  and  begin  to  cut 
up  the  tree  they  have  felled.  I refill  my  pipe 
and,  dogs  at  heel,  start  back  to  the  cabin. 
Looking  back  foi  an  instant,  I see  old  Curtis 
bending  his  tough  and  wiry  seventy-year-old 
frame  rhythmically  back  and  forth  over  the 
crosscut. 

I pick  my  way  carefully  through  the  ugly 
tangle  of  tree  tops  that  only  a few  weeks  ago 
had  been  a beautiful  grove.  Only  last  fall 
I had  downed  an  old  cock  grouse  as  it  hurtled 
through  tall  hemlocks.  I realize  uneasily  that 
I will  be  dead  and  forgotten  before  nature 
will  have  completely  healed  the  scars  of  the 
lumberman’s  axe  and  will  have  spread  an- 
other roof  of  waving  green  high  above 
McGuffen’s  rocky  hillside. 

All  around  creeps  the  curse  of  the  axe  and 
saw,  spreading  like  a malignant  cancer  from 


Two  of  the  Springer  Spaniels 


woodlot  to  woodlot;  Griffith’s  hemlocks; 
Hunter’s  oaks;  Yost’s  beeches  and  maples. 
Apparently  none  are  to  escape.  And  in  the 
hungry  sawmill’s  wake  are  the  inevitable 


fruits  of  such  destruction:  acre  upon  acre  of 
impenetrable  slashings  which,  in  the  dry 
season,  wait  to  explode  in  flame  at  the  care- 
less toss  of  a match;  a graveyard  of  weather- 


ed stumps;  a thousand  stony  gutters  washing 
the  irreplaceable  earth  into  the  streams  be- 
low; a scraggly  coat  of  brambles  and  poke- 
weed,  as  nature  tries  in  vain  to  hide  the 
scars;  muddy,  unshaded  streams,  no  longer 
fit  habitat  for  the  speckled  trout,  and  swell- 
ing to  disastrous  floods  in  rainy  seasons;  a 
desert  and  a wasteland  for  two  generations 
to  come. 

Who  is  to  blame?  Strangely  enough,  we 
can  point  the  finger  at  no  one  in  particular. 
The  farmer,  too,  loves  his  trees,  but,  peren- 
nially poor,  he  cries  out  for  cash;  and  his 
wood  lots  fall  to  the  axe;  nor  has  he  time  to 
replant  them.  The  axemen  and  the  sawyers 
earn  their  living  in  the  only  fashion  they 
know.  The  planing  mills  pile  boards  along 
city  streets;  and  houses  spring  up;  and  we 
live  in  the  houses. 

I cross  the  soggy  fields  and  enter  the 
stretch  of  clean-limbed  oaks,  hemlocks,  and 
maples  above  my  isolated  cabin,  and  I vow 
that  the  axe  shall  not  destroy  them  while  I 
live.  I am  heartened  by  the  thought  that 
man,  supposedly  the  wisest  of  creatures,  will 
find  a way  to  meet  and  control  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  axe  and  saw.  The  harvest  of  pit 


(Continued  on  Page  20) 


Some  of  the  Scotch  and  Red  Pine  which  we  planted  four  years  ago  as  seedlings.  Note  the 
height  alongside  of  the  hefty  Springer  Spaniel. 
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“Yes  sir,  I told  her  she  couldn’t  henpeck  me,  and  as  soon  as  I cleaned  the  rooms,  washed  the 
windows,  made  the  bed  and  did  the  dinner  dishes  I grabbed  my  gun  and  marched  right  over 

to  join  you!” 


HUNTING  PRIVILEGES  OF  SERVICE  MEN 

Q.  Kindly  advise  if  the  privilege  of  hunt- 
ing without  a license  is  granted  to  ser- 
vice men  in  Pennsylvania. 

W.J.L.,Jr. 

A.  Sorry,  but  there  is  no  law  in  Pennsyl- 
vania granting  free  hunting  privileges 
to  men  in  the  United  States  Military 
Service.  There  is  a provision  under 
which  men  in  the  service  officially  sta- 
tioned in  this  State  30  or  more  days  may 
hunt  on  a resident  license  regardless  of 
their  legal  residence,  but  this  is  the  only 
privilege  extended  to  service  men.  The 
fee  for  a resident  license  is  $2.00. 

* * » 

TYPES  OF  FEEDERS 

Q.  I know  that  it  is  late  in  the  season,  but 
our  club  has  decided  to  put  on  a game 
feeding  program  this  winter.  Where  can 
we  obtain  information  on  types  of  feeders 
to  build  and  what  kinds  of  feed  to  use? 

A.  Bulletin  No.  11,  “More  Food  For  Upland 
Game”  contains  drawings  showing  how 
to  build  many  different  types  of  feeders, 
and  what  types  of  feed  to  use  in  each. 
It  also  contains  information  on  various 
species  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  that 
can  be  planted  to  furnish  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife  the  year  round.  This  bulletin 
is  furnished  free  of  charge  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission. 


SHIPPING  DEER-FOOT  LAMP  OUT  OF 
STATE 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  ship  a deer -foot  lamp  out 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a gift? 

M.G.G. 

A.  No,  not  if  the  lamp  was  made  from  the 
feet  of  deer  killed  in  a wild  state  in 
Pennsylvania.  No  permit  can  be  obtained 
for  a shipment  of  that  kind. 

* * * 

GRAY  FOX  CLIMBING  TREE 

Q.  Can  a gray  fox  climb  a tree,  and  will 
they  tree  when  chased  hard  by  dog  or 
man? 

D.A. 

A.  Hunters  and  trappers  have  told  us  of 
positive  experiences  of  observing  gray 
foxes  in  trees.  In  fact,  a representative 
of  the  Game  Commission  has  personally 
killed  a fox  in  a position  in  a tree  where 
the  animal  had  climbed  for  a distance  of 
about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  a fox  can 
climb  a tree  in  a vertical  position  when 
such  tree  has  a smooth  bark,  but  even 
a tree  of  this  type  could  evidently  be 
climbed  by  a fox  if  there  is  a consider- 
able incline  in  the  position  of  the  trunk. 
It  seems  to  be  rather  well  established 
that  a gray  fox  will  climb  a vertical  tree 
trunk  with  rough  bark,  especially  if 
chased  by  dogs. 


PUBLIC  SALE  OF  MOUNTED  DEER  AND 
MOOSE  HEADS 

Q.  As  executor  of  my  uncle’s  estate,  we  are 
having  a public  sale  of  his  personal  prop- 
erty. Do  I have  the  right  to  sell  mount- 
ed deer  and  moose  heads,  feet  and  hides? 

H.T.W. 

A.  If  the  mounted  deer  heads  which  you 
desire  to  sell  are  parts  of  deer  killed  in 
a wild  state  in  Pennsylvania,  it  would  be 
unlawful  under  existing  law  to  sell  them. 
Our  Game  Law  permits  the  sale  of  deer, 
or  parts  of  same,  killed  outside  this  Com- 
monwealth. Moose  have  no  protection  in 
Pennsylvania  and  there  is  no  objection 
to  selling  moose  heads  or  other  parts  of 
these  animals  at  public  sale. 

* * * 

WINCHESTER  .220  SWIFT  RIFLE 

Q.  Is  it  legal  to  hunt  deer  with  a .220  Win- 
chester Swift  Rifle?  What  rifles  are  illegal 
for  big  game  hunting? 

R.M.C. 

A.  Assuming  that  the  .220  Winchester  rifle 
to  which  you  refer  uses  a center  fire 
cartridge,  this  rifle  may  be  used  for 
hunting  deer  in  Pennsylvania.  The  only 
rifles  forbidden  under  the  Game  Law  for 
such  hunting  are  those  discharging  .22 
and  .25  calibre  rimfire  cartridges.  All 
automatic  rifles  are,  of  course,  unlawful. 

sjc  ❖ 

WILD  DUCKS  IN  COLD  STORAGE 

Q.  How  long  may  wild  ducks  be  kept  in 
cold  storage?  This  game  was  killed  in 
Maryland  and  placed  in  cold  storage  on 
December  29  in  Pennsylvania. 

H.K.M.,Jr. 

A.  These  ducks  may  be  retained  in  cold 
storage  in  Pennsylvania  until  January 
20,  1942.  Although  our  State  Law  does 
not  limit  the  period  of  time  in  which 
game  lawfully  taken  in  another  state 
may  be  possessed  in  this  Commonwealth, 
Federal  Law  forbids  the  possession  of 
wild  waterfowl  for  a longer  period  than 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  the  season 
in  the  state  in  which  the  birds  were 
taken.  The  Maryland  waterfowl  season 
closed  on  December  31.  No  extension 
permits  are  available  to  possess  such 
ducks  after  January  20,  1942. 

* * * 

BIG  GAME  ANIMALS 

Q.  How  many  big  game  animals  are  there 
in  the  United  States? 

A.M. 

A.  Nearly  six  million  big-game  animals  are 
in  the  United  States.  Deer  account  for 
more  than  five  and  one-third  million  of 
the  six  million  big-game  animals  report- 
ed this  year.  Michigan,  Pennsylvania, 
and  California,  in  that  order,  lead  all 
States  in  the  number  of  big-game  ani- 
mals within  their  boundaries  and  also 
have  the  greatest  number  of  deer. 
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THE  QUIZ  BOX 


“Ah,  Eloise,  your  eyes  remind  me  of  lympid  pools,  your  breath  of  the  scent  of  Pine  Forests, 
your  hair  lakes  in  the  moonlight  . . . Ah,  Eloise,  I can  hardly  wait  for  hunting  season  to 

come  again.” 


ELK  STOCKING 

Q.  When  were  Elk  first  stocked  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

L.M. 

A.  Elk  were  first  stocked  in  1912  when  50 
animals  were  secured  from  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  Most  of  these  were  stock- 
ed in  Clinton  County.  In  1915,  95  addi- 
tional animals  were  secured  from  Yel- 
lowstone and  stocked  in  Clearfield,  Ly- 
coming, Cameron,  Carbon,  Forest,  Blair, 
Monroe,  Centre,  and  Elk  Counties.  In 
1922,  22  were  secured  from  a private  pre- 
serve in  Pike  County  and  stocked  in 
Monroe  and  Centre  Counties,  and  10  were 
secured  from  the  Wind  Cave  Preserve  in 
South  Dakota  in  1924  and  1926  and  stock- 
ed in  Elk  County. 

* * * 

COLLECTING  LICENSES 

Q.  To  whom  may  Collecting  Licenses  be 
issued? 

H.A. 

A.  Under  the  present  law  such  licenses  may 
be  issued  only  to  persons  of  known  scien- 
tific attainment  in  ornithology  or  mam- 
malogy or  to  Agents  of  Public  Museums. 

* * * 

MOTION  PICTURE  SERVICE 

Q.  Under  what  conditions  are  motion  pic- 
tures made  available  to  clubs? 

G.R. 

A.  The  present  educational  program  of  the 
Commission  does  not  include  a film  loan 
service.  At  one  time  it  did  but  the 
mechanics  of  handling  it  became  so  dif- 
ficult as  it  increased  in  popularity  that  it 
was  discontinued.  Today  all  requests  for 
motion  picture  programs  are  forwarded 
to  the  Field  Division  Supervisor  in  whose 
Division  they  originate  for  consideration. 
All  Supervisors  are  furnished  new  pic- 
tures annually  and  are  fully  equipped  to 
display  them  when  their  itineraries  per- 
mit. 

* * * 

SPECIAL  DEER  LICENSES 

Q.  When  and  where  were  Special  Deer 

Licenses  first  issued  in  Pennsylvania? 

G.K. 

A.  The  first  Special  Deer  Licenses  were  is- 
sued in  1923,  for  Washington  and  Quincy 
Townships,  Franklin  County.  In  1924, 

licenses  were  issued  in  Brown,  Union  and 
Menno  Townships,  Mifflin  County,  and 
Logan,  West  and  Barre  Townships,  Hunt- 
ingdon County. 

* * * 

BEAVERS  TRAPPED 

Q.  How  many  beavers  have  been  trapped 

legally  under  regular  seasons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

W.S. 

A.  A total  of  12,730—6,455  in  1934;  2,261  in 
1936;  1,222  in  1937;  541  in  1938;  353  in 
1939;  703  in  1940;  and  1,195  in  1941. 


PHEASANTS  RELEASED 

Q.  When  were  ringneck  pheasants  officially 
released  in  Pennsylvania? 

B.L. 

A.  In  1915.  Numerous  sportsmen’s  clubs  had 
introduced  and  released  them  before  that 
time,  however. 

^ * 

ELK  KILL 

Q.  How  many  elk  have  been  killed  in  Penn- 
sylvania, when  was  the  first  season,  and 
what  year  was  the  season  finally  closed? 

G.M. 

A.  From  1923,  when  the  first  season  on  elk 
was  declared,  to  1931  when  the  season 
was  finally  closed,  98  of  these  large  game 
animals  were  taken,  as  follows:  1923,  23; 
1924,  10;  1925,  6;  1926,  9;  1927,  26;  1928,  6: 
1929,  12;  1930,  5;  1931,  1. 

* * * 

SCALP  ACT 

Q.  What  was  known  as  the  “Scalp  Act”? 

R.R. 

A.  The  “Scalp  Act”  refers  to  the  law  which 
authorized  the  payment  of  bounties  on 
hawks  and  owls  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents 
each.  During  the  period  the  law  was  in 
effect,  viz.  from  Nov.  1,  1885  to  Nov.  1, 
1886,  exactly  $55,045.52  was  paid  on  over 
110  000  hawks  and  owls. 


BOUNTIES 

Q.  Hew  many  states  pay  bounties  today? 

H.P. 

A.  A census  has  not  been  made  recently, 
but  one  made  a few  years  ago  indicated 
that  31  states  paid  bounties,  not  neces- 
sarily state-wide,  however.  Sometimes  it 
was  paid  only  in  certain  counties 

« * * 

BIRD  BOXES 

Q.  What  size  hole  should  be  drilled  in  a 
bird  box  for  wrens,  bluebirds,  and  flick- 
ers? 

K.K. 

A.  For  the  wren,  about  bluebird,  about 
1V2”;  flicker,  about  2I2",  well  toward  the 
top.  For  detailed  information  on  birds, 
bird  house  building,  caring  for  houses, 
food  for  birds,  bird  refuges,  etc.,  refer  to 
“Pennsylvania  Bird-Life”  published  by 
the  Game  Commission  for  only  ten  (10c) 
cents  per  copy. 

* » » 

HUNTING  LICENSES 

Q.  How  many  hunting  licenses  were  issued 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1915? 

A.G. 

A.  In  1915,  262  355  resident  and  532  non- 
resident hunting  licenses  were  issued  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Photo  by  C.  Gordon  Krieble 

Passenger  Pigeon 


THOUGH  it  has  been  claimed  that  except 
in  extremely  mild  winters  the  wild 
pigeons  left  their  nesting  grounds  in  northern 
□Pennsylvania,  early  in  the  autumn,  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1867,  may  be  of  interest  to  those  like 
Harry  McGraw,  Harry  P.  Hays,  Bud  Gebhardt, 
Professor  T.  S.  Davis,  Helen  Doyle,  Charlie 
Brennecke,  Dr.  Earl  Dickey,  and  other  Blair 
■countians  interested  in  the  vanished  birds. 

“Thousands  of  wild  pigeons,”  says  the 
;authoritative  Stackpole  newspaper  on  that 
tdate, . “passed  southward  during  this  week. 
'The  near  approach  of  winter  hurried  them 
along  at  a rapid  rate.” 

The  same  journal  confirms  the  late  Oliver 
D.  Schock’s  statement  of  hunting  wild  pigeons 
in  Capitol  Hill.  With  a dateline  of  October 
.23,  1867,  under  the  heading  “Wild  Pigeons 
Shot  in  the  Capitol  Grounds”:  “It  seems 

almost  incredible,  nevertheless  it  is  a fact, 
that  a number  of  wild  pigeons  were  shot  in 
the  Capitol  grounds  this  week.” 

The  last  wild  pigeon  killed  on  Capitol  Hill 
was  on  the  huge  English  elm  that  still  stands, 
-despite  so  many  street  widening  and  re- 
landscaping projects  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  park,  facing  what  was  formerly  Nick 
Toulomne’s  tea  room,  where  Gifford  Pinchot 
took  so  many  meals. 

The  last  wild  pigeon  on  the  “Hill,”  Mr. 
-Schock  said  was  shot  long  after  1867,  about 
1878  in  fact  The  Hanover  Herald  of  October 
26,  1872,  quoted  by  historian  Charles  S.  Diller, 
■further  describes  a piegon  roost  in  Alleghney 
County,  Maryland,  visited  by  General  Henry 
Kyd  Douglas,  about  that  time.  It  says: 

“The  pigeons  on  their  arrival  from  their 
northern  forests  gradually  settled  down  in  a 
living  mass  until  the  whole  six  acres  of  alder 
bushes  at  their  roost  was  completely  covered. 
The  birds  piled  upon  each  other  in  places 


from  oi  ,e  to  two  feet.  The  pigeons  continued 
flocking  in  from  4 P.  M.  until  nightfall.  With 
the  early  dawn,  flock  after  flock  rose  and 
flew  away  in  all  directions,  which  they  kept 
up  until  about  9 A.  M.  when  the  place  was 
deserted  and  not  a living  bird  was  seen  until 
towards  evening  when  they  began  returning. 

“At  his  wonderful  roost,  tens  of  thousands 
of  pigeons  have  been  nightly  captured  by 
men  and  boys  with  guns,  clubs  and  bags. 
After  night,  a person  can  go  up  among  the 
birds  and  scoop  them  into  the  mouth  of  a 
bag.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  in  the  ten  days 
they  have  been  in  the  roost  many  thousands 
of  pigeons  have  been  wantonly  shot  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  ground  where  they 
died.” 

E.  S.  Starr,  a veteran  pigeoneer,  who  fol- 
lowed the  migrating  millions  into  many  locali- 
ties has  said:  “This  mighty  host  came  north 
early  in  the  spring,  while  yet  in  New  York 
and  Michigan  where  they  settled,  there  was 
snow  upon  the  ground.  Nothing  of  grain, 
seed,  or  berry  kind  came  amiss  with  the  pas- 
senger pigeon  as  food  and  yet  what  was  there 
in  these  states  at  this  season  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  serve  them? 

“In  1874,  a vast  flight  of  these  birds  cen- 
tered in  Benzie  County,  Michigan,  for  the 
breeding  season,  occupying  a district  about 
20  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide,  at  least 
such  was  the  area  of  devastation  caused  by 
its  immediate  presence.  There  every  branch 
and  twig  held  a nest,  and  in  every  crotch 
sufficient  to  stay  a few  straws  or  sticks  was 
a parent  and  egg  or  young. 

“All  the  verdure  disappeared  with  the  com- 
ing; and  viewed  from  a distance,  instead  of 
a forest  there  was  a dark  moving  mass,  some- 
times rising  like  smoke  and  again  settling 
like  a pall.  Previous  to  the  nest  building  the 


By 

Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker 


The  “Christmas  Rush”  of  the  Wild  Pigeons; 
They  Flew  Over  Harrisburg  in 
December,  1867. 


air  was  continually  alive  with  the  flyers  in 
the  wild  frolic  of  the  mating  season. 

As  the  building  began,  order  was  establish- 
ed to  a degree,  but  it  was  not  until  the  eggs 
were  laid  that  a regular  system  prevailed. 
Then  the  males  would  take  wing  together  at 
sunrise,  rising  from  their  roosts  in  a column, 
then  spreading  like  a cloud  through  the  air. 
Then  an  instant’s  delay  and  all  were  flying 
easily  and  steadily  in  the  direction  of  the 
chosen  feeding  grounds. 

“Thousands  of  hens  and  eggs  were  esconced 
in  the  branches,  but  not  a bird  rose  above 
them,  and  all  was  still.  A few  hours  later 
and  the  advance  returned.  Then  another  flight 
and  another,  until  finally  the  main  body  ap- 
peared, hovered  over  the  forest  for  an  in- 
stant, then  each  bird  dropped  to  the  perch 
beside  its  own. 

“In  a moment  the  whirr  and  rush  of  wings 
told  that  the  hens  had  left  the  nests.  There 
was  the  same  column  and  cloud  with  which 
the  males  departed,  and  the  same  course  was 
taken — no  confusion,  no  delay,  no  apparent 
hesitation.  At  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
these  returned  and  the  males  again  took  wing 
to  be  absent  until  near  sunset.  But  all  that 
went  out  did  not  return.  The  roost  in  its 
season  and  the  breeding  place  is  the  choice 
of  the  birds  and  beyond  human  control;  but 
the  feeding  ground  is  where  food  is  to  be 
had,  and  in  the  selection  of  this  man  takes 
part. 

“If  birds  are  in  the  vicinity  of  a brook  or 
spring,  the  waters  of  this,  are  salted  and  the 
ground  above  strewn  with  grain  and  salt. 
This  the  stragglers  quickly  found  and  for  a 
few  days  they  were  allowed  to  come  and  go 
at  will,  and  as  the  food  was  eaten  more  is 
served.  At  each  feeding  time  the  guests  ar- 
rived in  greater  numbers  until  finally  the 
vast  armies  of  male  and  female  accept  the 
spot  as  feeding  ground  and  no  amount  of 
slaughter,  driving  or  fighting  can  keep  them 
from  it. 

“Then  the  killing  began.  Thousands  and 
thousands  fall  victims,  but  the  numbers  in 
the  flight  were  so  great  that  the  loss  was  not 
noticed.  Later,  with  the  market  glutted,  man 
is  wearied,  beast  has  eaten  to  satisfy,  and  the 
ground  is  hidden  in  the  mass  of  debris,  and 
ungathered  dead,  the  cloud  that  rose  and 
settled  above  the  roost  seemed  just  as  dense 
and  the  area  upon  which  it  rested  just  as 
great,  but  the  whirr  of  the  wings  has  a softer 
sound.  The  mass  is  mainly  of  young  birds.” 

This  sounds  as  if  a paraphrase  of  James 
Still’s  great  poem,  “The  Year  of  the  Pigeons," 
in  the  young  Kentucky  poet’s  great  book, 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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OUTDOOR  LIVING  By  Dr.  E.  La  urencc  Palmer 


This  is  the  sixth  of  a series  of  articles 
of  special  interest  to  outdoor  lovers  pub- 
lished through  the  courtesy  of  Cornell  Rural 
School  Editors. 

★ 


A hike  may  be  long;  there  may  be  mos- 
quitoes; it  may  rain;  the  comforts  of 
home  may  be  lacking;  but  none  of  these 
troubles  will  matter  if  you  have  fun.  It  is 
easy  to  have  fun  if  you  know  how. 

Don’t  expect  to  see  much  wildlife  if  you 
run  around  noisily.  Either  sit  quietly  and  let 
the  timid  creatures  come  to  you  or  stalk  them 
slowly.  In  creeping  up  on  a bird,  you  need 
not  sprawl  on  the  ground.  Move  slowly  and 
steadily,  never  point  suddenly,  and  always 
stop  dead  still  when  the  animal  seems  ex- 
cited. 

A blind  such  as  the  packing-box  blind  (1) 
or  the  unbrella  blind  (2)  may  be  useful  in 
taking  pictures  since,  in  it,  the  camera  can 
be  focused  exactly  and  the  shutter  released 
at  the  proper  time.  An  abundance  of  food 
and  shelter  will  attract  wildlife.  Shocks  of 
grain  (3),  stacks  of  cornstalks  (4),  lean-to 
shelters  (5)  or  uncut  rows  of  grain  or  hay  (6) 
may  be  useful  in  attracting  interesting  life. 

Try  a night  hike  with  not  more  than  fou: 
in  the  party.  Move  as  quietly  as  possible 
stop  for  long  intervals,  and  insist  that  noth- 
ing be  said  for  at  least  a half  hour.  Try  to 
identify  trees  by  then  leaves  as  they  appear 
against  the  sky,  or  plants  by  their  odor  when 
they  are  crushed.  Try  to  identify  leaves 
which  cannot  be  seen  by  feeling  their  edges 
to  determine  the  shape.  Try  to  describe  how 
dark  it  is  by  seeing  at  what  distance  a daisy 
can  be  distinguished  from  some  other  white 
flower  of  equal  size.  Try  to  find  out  what 
makes  unknown  sounds  or  how  sounds  are 
produced  by  such  creatures  as  peepers  or 
bullfrogs.  Use  a long-range-beam  flashlight 
only  when  necessary.  Set  syrup  baits  for 
night-flying  insects  and  notice  that  some 
moths  have  eyes  which  reflect  light. 

In  the  daytime,  record  the  trips  made  for 
food  by  a bird  rearing  young.  Mark  some 
grasshoppers  with  different-colored  paints; 
free  them  at  a given  point  and  an  hour  later 
see  how  for  they  have  spread. 

Spray  spider  webs  with  white  shellac  and 
then  while  the  shellac  is  wet  push  a black 
card  against  the  web.  The  wet  shellac  will 
hold  the  web  on  the  card.  Put  some  sugar 
syrup  or  honey  in  one  of  five  similar  bottles 
or  saucers.  Cover  each  with  a card  of  differ- 
ent color  pierced  by  a hole  to  permit  the 
insects  to  enter.  Shift  the  cards  to  see  if 
the  insects  associate  any  color  with  their 
food.  Put  one  of  two  similar  woodfrogs  in 
a jar  in  the  light  for  an  hour  and  the  other 
in  the  dark  for  an  hour  and  notice  how  they 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  hour.  Use  your 
ingenuity  and  you  will  always  have  fun 
wherever  you  are. 

If  you  wish  to  make  birdhouses,  try  one 
as  sketched  (7). 

If  you  enjoy  whittling,  make  a fancy  cup 
and  toothbrush  holder  (8). 


CUP  AMO  TOOTHBRUSH  HOLDER 


★ ★ ★ 


ANXi  S'-TAi'/JP!) 


= * + + 
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JSdw.  Hoffman,  Pittsburgh,  with  nice  trophy  bagged 
first  day  in  Elk  County. 


three  hours  later  the  occupants  of  my  camp 
put  on  a chase,  beginning  at  the  trail  and 
thence  through  the  cover  above  mentioned. 
We  had  proceeded  only  a short  distance  when 
we  found  three  large  dead  does,  on  which 
there  was  an  open  season.  No  doubt  the 
persons  responsible  for  their  killing  would 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  procured 
their  does,  but  they  were  gone.  We  dragged 
them  to  a i.carby  road,  hog  dressed  them, 
and  after  hanging  them  on  a tree  sent  word 
to  the  Forest  Ranger  who  lemoved  them 
later. 

Of  course  the  person  who  shoots  a deer 
and  does  not  recover  it  keeps  on  hunting. 
He  may  even  shoot  and  fail  to  discover  a 
second  one,  and  these  deer  usually  lie  and 
rot.  One  should  always  follow  up  ones  shots 
and  make  cerain  of  results,  before  attempt- 
ing further  hunting.  On  several  other  occas- 
ions members  of  my  club  have  found  deer 
not  recovered  by  hunters  whose  marksman- 
ship was  better  than  their  woodcraft.  I 
myself,  a few  years  ago,  discovered  a dead 
buck  wedged  between  dead  chestnut  sprouts 
and  standing  upright.  A hunting  party  had 
passed  through  the  area  only  a couple  of 
hours  before,  shot  a couple  of  times  and 
then  missed  their  trophy.  Another  time  we 
found  a beautiful  albino  doe  killed  and  then 
left  to  rot  where  it  fell. 

One  hunter,  we  will  call  him  “Sam”,  be- 
longs to  my  camp  crew.  Sam  has  killed 
several  bucks,  but  unless  his  deer  drops  in 
his  tracks  immediately  upon  being  shot  at, 
the  word  relayed  to  the  party  is,  “I  missed 
him  clear  and  clean”.  Past  experiences  have 
thrice  disproved  this  self  appraisement,  and 
after  short  sallies  into  nearby  thickets 


the  more  optomistic  brethren  have  carried 
out  in  triumph  Sam’s  bucks. 

The  last  time  this  happening  occurred, 
three  years  ago,  I happened  to  be  standing 
watch  next  to  Sam  as  our  drive,  just  well 
started,  advanced  with  much  whistling, 
shouting,  and  general  hubbub.  Suddenly  a 
shot  rang  out  at  my  left,  followed  at  short 
intervals  by  three  others.  As  the  echoes 
rolled  away,  I sneaked  quietly  to  a rise  from 
which  Sam’s  stand  was  visible.  There  stood 
Sam,  muttering  to  himself,  looking  crestfallen 
and  very  unhappy.  “Did  you  get  him”  I 
inquired  in  a loud  whisper.  “No,  I missed 
him  clear  and  clean,  not  a drop  of  blood  or 
a hair”  same  the  answer.  “Why  you  could 
not  miss  him  in  that  open  glade”  I rejoined. 
“Where  did  he  cross  the  path?”  He  indicated 
the  spot  some  fifty  feet  distant.  I walked  into 
the  brush  in  the  proper  direction  and  soon 
saw  blood  on  the  leaves,  a steady  sprinkling 
of  it.  Ordinarily  I would  have  kept  my  posi- 
tion on  watch  until  the  drive  was  finished, 
and  then  the  entire  crew  would  have  taken 
up  the  quest,  with  some  flankers  in  advance. 
However,  shouts  on  the  hill  to  the  rear  had 
informed  me  earlier  that  another  drive  was 
converging  on  the  spot,  and  no  time  was  to 
be  lost.  The  deer  was  likely  either  to  be 
found  dead,  or  lying  disabled,  by  a member 
of  the  other  crew,  and  we  would  lose  our 
quarry. 

As  the  strangers  approached,  I noted  that 
at  least  six  or  eight  hunters  were  headed 
directly  in  the  course  the  wounded  buck  had 
taken.  I motioned  to  Sam  to  follow  me  and 
fell  in  step  with  the  new  drivers.  Only  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  further  on  the  driver 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


WINTER  RAMBLE 
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posts  and  paper-pulp  saplings  will  be  slowed; 
in  our  forests  only  the  mature  trees  will  be 
felled;  acres  of  seedlings  and  transplants  will 
replace  the  rotting  tree  tops  and  the  brambles 
and  the  pokeweeds;  the  springs  will  come 
back  to  life;  the  trout  will  abound  in  clear 
cold  streams;  and  the  forest  floor  will  sponge 
up  the  floods  with  its  tangle  of  roots,  its  leaf 
mould,  its  mosses  and  its  ferns.  There  may 
again  be  giants  on  the  earth. 

But  as  I enter  into  the  warmth  of  the 
cabin  I remind  myself  that  such  dreams  can 
never  materialize  into  actuality  until  all  of 
us  who  call  ourselves  sportsmen  make  sacri- 
fices of  time  and  energy  to  bring  it  about. 

Winter  at  last  appears  to  be  relaxing  its 
grip.  From  my  study  window  I can  look  be- 
tween the  long  icicles  hanging  from  the  eaves 
of  the  cabin  at  the  cone-covered  hemlocks 
and  leafless  birches  outlined  against  the  clear 
sky.  A few  white  clouds  race  swiftly  ahead 
of  a southwest  breeze  that  brings  welcome 
relief  from  the  bitter  cold  days  just  passed. 
There  were  mornings  when  the  mercury  on 
the  porch  read  twenty  below  zero,  when  the 
thermometer  in  the  bedroom  said  fifteen 
above,  and  when  even  in  the  living  quarters 
(Next  Page) 


Photo  by  Raymond  Sickles 

Splendid  fur  catch  made  by  Kermit  E.  Stearns,  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  during  Fall  of  1940-41: 
75  Red  Foxes:  6 Gray  Foxes:  8 Minks:  5 Raccoons:  40  Skunks:  and  132  Muskrats. 
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down  stairs  the  temperature  dropped  to 
twenty-five  above.  There  were  days  when 
the  big  coal  range  in  the  kitchen  had  to  be 
kept  cherry  red  and  the  stone  fireplace  full 
of  white  oak  logs  if  we  were  to  keep  the  big 
living  room  anywhere  near  that  seventy  de- 
gree mark  which  spelled  comfort. 

It  has  been  a long  winter  of  heavy  snows 
and  bitter  winds  that  piled  the  lane  with 
drifts  that  cut  us  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  days  at  a time.  Day  after  day  has 
been  dark,  the  sun  hidden  behind  impene- 
trable clouds  that  scuttled  low  over  the  tree- 
covered  hilltops,  racing  each  other  into  the 
south  and  filling  the  steep  glens  with  gloom. 

But  today  the  unbroken  blanket  of  gray 
above  and  white  below  has  been  broken.  The 
south  slopes  of  the  hills  are  bare,  and  even 
under  the  trees  the  rocks  and  stumps  are 
green  with  mosses  and  lichens  that  are  seeing 
the  light  for  the  first  time  since  the  snows 
came.  A little  while  ago,  as  I sat  at  the  type- 
writer, an  old  porcupine  waddled  up  out  of 
the  brush  like  a tired  old  man  and  disap- 
peared under  a big  boulder  on  the  east  side 
of  my  cabin.  And  our  pet  black  squirrels 
climbed  out  on  the  dead  chestnut  limb  above 
the  spring  to  tease  our  three  spaniels.  The 
creek  in  the  glen  is  growing  noisy,  swelled 
by  a million  trickles  of  melted  snow,  and 
no  longer  muffled  by  its  coat  of  ice. 

This  afternoon  I took  the  dogs  and  the 
gun  and  crossed  the  thicket-covered,  aband- 
oned fields,  hoping  to  see  a crow  in  the  corn- 
field beyond,  where  a neighboring  farmer  left 
several  shocks  stand  through  the  winter  for 
the  game.  The  crows  were  there,  but  they 
had  lost  none  of  their  wisdom  from  the  fall 
before.  They  rose  noisily  out  of  gun  range 
and  flapped  high  over  the  pine  woods  to  the 
next  hilltop.  I wanted  to  shoot  one  of  the 
black  rascals  for  its  stiff  black  feathers  that 
make  such  excellent  trout  flies;  but  I would 
have  more  time,  for  the  trout  season  was 
still  some  weeks  off. 

In  spots,  shaded  from  the  sun,  the  slushy 
snow  was  still  quite  deep,  but  when  I turned 
down  the  timber  trail  the  footing  became 
better.  There  were  innumerable  rabbit, 


grouse,  squirrel,  and  fox  tracks  zig-zagging 
through  the  oak  stand  above  the  big  rocks, 
and  here  and  there  the  bare  ground  showed 
where  a hungry  squirrel  burrowed  through 
for  a hidden  nut.  I slid  precariously  down 
the  steep  slope  to  the  grove  of  tall  evergreens 
that  towered  over  immense  glacial  rocks. 
Just  below  was  a tangle  of  treetops,  scars  of 
recent  lumbering,  and  in  it  the  whitetail  deer 
liked  to  bed  down,  protected  from  the  pre- 
vailing. winds  and  exposed  to  the  southern 
sun  on  a day  like  this. 

I had  hardly  come  out  of  the  shadow  of 
the  big  sloping  rock  that  hung  out  over  the 
steep  slashing  when  Sam,  the  liver  and  white 
springer,  gave  a sharp,  explosive  bark.  Two 
deer  flashed  out  of  the  brush,  clearing  the 
tangle  of  dead  branches  in  long  graceful 
leaps,  their  white  flags  jerking  erect  with 
each  jump.  They  looked  sleek  and  well  con- 
ditioned to  me.  Apparently  the  hard  winter 
had  not  cut  off  their  food  supply. 

With  the  dogs  again  at  my  heels  I climb- 
ed the  sloping  trail  to  the  cabin.  A big  red- 
backed  grouse  thundered  across  the  trail  to 
the  hemlocks  below,  and  I wished  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  November  again  and  I 
had  the  little  double  barrel  at  my  shoulder. 
Back  at  the  cabin,  I penned  up  the  panting 
dogs  and  took  off  my  heavy  rubber  hunting 
boots.  I did  not  feel  like  writing  for  a 
while,  so  I took  down  a book  on  dry  fly 
fishing  and  practiced  tying  tapered  leaders 
until  supper  was  ready. 

Supper  is  over  and  it  is  almost  dark.  The 
thermometer  is  falling  rapidly  again,  but  the 
night  will  be  beautifully  clear.  A full  moon 
is  climbing  up  behind  the  Twin  Sisters,  those 
two  conical  hills  across  the  Allegheny.  A 
tiny  light  moves  steadily  across  the  star-filled 
heavens:  it  is  the  TWA  plane  on  the  beam 
for  New  York.  What  a night  for  flying! 

What  a night  for  bombing!  It  is  an  incon- 
gruous thought,  out  of  place  in  the  quiet 
beauty  of  a wilderness  night,  but  unbidden 
my  thoughts  dwell  for  an  instant  upon  the 
thousand  theatres  of  war,  and  I cannot  help 
but  wonder  what  spring  will  mean  on  the 
lonely  moors  of  England,  in  the  Black  Forest 


Photo  by  Alvin  C.  Schwa lm 

Fine  bear  bagged  by  Ralph  E.  Felty,  Pine  Grove,  Pa. 

of  the  Reich,  on  the  plains  of  Russia,  and  in 
the  steaming  tropical  jungles  of  the  Indies. 
Death  by  land,  sea,  and  air;  famine  and 
plague. 

But  around  my  lonely  cabin  the  birds  will 
sing;  on  the  brook  the  swift  trout  will  take 
the  fly;  hidden  from  all  eyes  the  wary  grouse 
will  rear  its  brood;  at  dusk  the  shy  deer  will 
gather  in  the  wheat  fields;  the  great  horned 
owl  will  strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  its 
prey  with  its  weird  Whoo-hoo’-whoo-hoo'oo- 
oo;  the  moon  will  shine  with  cosmic  in- 
difference on  good  and  bad  alike,  calloused 
by  centuries  of  exposure  to  the  foolishness 
of  man. 


While  hunting  rabbits  on  his  farm,  William 
Hock  of  near  Bloomsburg,  had  the  surprise 
of  his  life  when  he  noticed  a monkey  in  a 
tree.  With  help  he  succeeded  in  capturing  it. 

Hock  was  watching  closely  to  get  a shot 
at  a rabbit  when  he  chanced  to  glance  into 
a tree.  There  he  saw  the  monkey  eating 
grapes.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  to  make  sure  he 
saw  right.  He  recruited  the  assistance  of  a 
neighbor,  threw  a coat  over  the  animal,  and 
easily  captured  it. 

The  monkey  had  built  a little  house  of 
leaves  and  sticks  in  the  branches  and  ap- 
parently had  been  in  the  woods  for  some 
time. 


A friend  tells  us  his  buddy  took  the  first 
step  leading  toward  divorce  action  this  week. 
He  got  married. 


Nice  catch  of  foxes  made  by  J.  T.  Moyer,  Oil  City. 
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TABLE  3 


Analysis  of  10  Gray  Fox  Stomachs  For  September  1940 


Times  Total 

Items  Occurrinc  Volume  Percent 


Cottontail  (Sylvilagus  spp.) 

5 

CC. 

189 

51.5 

Woodchuck  ( Marmota 

monax ) 

1 

25 

6.8 

Chicken  (Gallus  domesti- 
cus)  

1 

17 

4.6 

Blackberry  ( Rubus  sp.)  . . . 

1 

10 

2.7 

Beetles 

7 

2 

.5 

White-tailed  deer  ( Odoco- 
ileus virginianus ) 

1 

5 

1.4 

Grass  (Gr  amine ae)  

1 

1 

.3 

Gray  squirrel  ( Sciurus 
carolinensis ) 

1 

* 

* 

Porcupine  ( Erethizon  dor- 
sat  um)  

1 

* 

* 

Shrew  (Blarina  sp.)  

1 

* 

* 

Ants  (Hymenoptera)  

1 

* 

* 

Unidentified  insects  

1 

* 

* 

Unidentified  vegetable  mat- 
ter   

4 

118 

32.1 

Totals 

Dirt 

•Trace. 


367 


3 


99.9 


TABLE  4 

Analysis  of  9 Gray  Fox  Stomachs  For  October  1940 

Times  Total 

Items  Occurring  Volume  Percent 


White-tailed  deer 

3 

CC. 

91 

47.5 

White-tailed  mouse  ( Pero- 
myscus sp. ) 

2 

23.5 

12.3 

Red-backed  mouse  ( Evo - 
tomys  sp. ) 

1 

9 

4.7 

Black  cherry  ( Prunus 

serotina ) 

2 

7.1 

3.7 

Gray  squirrel  

1 

6 

3.1 

Porcupine  

2 

2.5 

1.3 

Cave  cricket  (Ceutophilus 
sp.)  

1 

2.5 

1.3 

Beetles  

1 

* 

* 

Crickets  ( Acridiadae ) . . . 

2 

* 

* 

Spider  ( Arachnida ) 

1 

* 

# 

Centipede  ( Chilopoda ) ... 

1 

* 

* 

Field  mouse  ( Microtus  sp.) 

2 

* 

* 

Unidentified  vegetable  mat- 
ter   

2 

30 

15.7 

Unidentified  insect  material 

1 

20 

10.4 

Totals  

191.6 

100.0 

Gray  fox  hair 1 

Dirt 2 


Gray  fox  hair 1 

Dirt 2 


•Trace. 


TABLE  5 

Analysis  of  2 Gray  Fox  Stomachs  For  November  1940 


Times  Total 

Items  Occurring  Volume  Percent 


Opossum  ( Didelphis  vir- 


g iniana)  1 

Red-backed  mouse 1 

Porcupine  


cc. 


200  96.6 

7 3.4 

* * 


Totals  

Leaves  and  twig's.  . . 1 

Gray  fox  hair 1 


207  100.0 


•Trace. 


TABLE  6 

Analysis  of  Seven  Gray  Fox  Stomachs  For  December 
1939  and  January  and  February  1940 

Times  Total 

Items  Occurring  Volume  Percent 


Cottontail  

4 

CC. 

330 

64.1 

Muskrat  ( Ondatra  zibeth- 
ica)   

1 

75 

14.6 

White-tailed  deer 

1 

50 

9.7 

Woodchuck 

1 

60 

9.7 

Wood  duck  (Aix  sponsa )•• 

1 

10 

1.9 

Ruffed  grouse  (Bonasa  um- 
bellus ) 

1 

* 

• 

Chicken  

1 

* 

• 

Apple  ( Pyrus  malus)  .... 

1 

* 

* 

Totals  615  100.0 

•Trace. 

0 •Identified  by  Merrill  Wood.  Dejiartment  of  Zoology 
Sind  Entomology,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Photo  by  Robert  Parlaman 

Nice  catch  of  foxes  taken  within  thirty  miles  of  Pittsburgh. 


TABLE  7 


Analysis  of  29  Gray  Fox  Stomachs  From  August 
to  February 


Times 

Total 

Items 

Occurrin 

g Volume 
cc. 

Percent 

Cottontail  

9 

519 

39.8 

Opossum 

1 

200 

15.3 

White-tailed  deer  . . 

5 

146 

11.2 

Woodchuck  

2 

75 

5.7 

Muskrat  

1 

75 

5.7 

White-footed  mouse 

2 

23.5 

1.8 

Chicken  

2 

17 

1.3 

Red-backed  mouse  . 

2 

16 

1.2 

Blackberry  

1 

10 

.8 

Wood  duck  

1 

10 

.8 

Black  cherrj  

2 

7.1 

.5 

Gray  squirrel  

2 ' 

6 

.4 

Beetles  

9 

2 

.2 

Porcupine  

4 

2.5 

.2 

Grass  

1 

1 

.1 

Shrew  

2 

2 

.2 

Cricket  

3 

2.5 

.2 

Spider 

1 

* 

* 

Butterfly  cocoon  . . 

1 

2 

.2 

Centipede 

1 

* 

Field  mouse  

2 

* 

Red  squirrel  

1 

- 

Ruffed  grouse  .... 

1 

Apple  

1 

Ant  

Unidentified  insect 

1 

ma- 

terial 2 

Unidentified  vegetable 

20 

1.5 

matter  

7 

168 

12.9 

Totals  

♦Trace. 

1,304.6 

100.0 

50  mice,  whereas 

in  reality 

the  cottontails 

would  provide  a much  greater  volume  of 
food.  By  listing  the  volume  and  occurrence 
the  reader  can  derive  a much  clearer  idea 


as  to  the  importance  of  the  respective  foods. 

One  fox  stomach  containing  food  was  ob- 
tained for  August  (table  2).  Of  the  identified 
material  a shrew  (Sorex  fumeus)  and  a but- 
terfly cocoon  ( Lepidoptera)  made  up  the  bulk 
of  the  food  eaten.  Cottontail  ( Sylvilagus  sp.) 
made  up  51.5  percent  of  the  food  eaten  by 
gray  foxes  during  September  (table  3).  All 
other  identified  foods  for  this  month  were 
almost  of  negligible  value.  The  analysis  of 
nine  stomachs  for  October  revealed  that  47.5 
percent  of  the  food  eaten  was  white-tailed 


deer  (Odocoileus  virginianus ) (table  4). 
White-footed  mice  (Peromyscus  sp.)  occupied 
second  place,  making  up  12.3  percent  of  the 
food  eaten.  The  deer  were  probably  carrion; 
however,  some  of  the  deer  may  have  been 
bait,  legally  or  illegally  obtained  by  the  trap- 
pers. 

The  analysis  of  one  stomach  collected  in 
November  (table  5)  showed  the  main  food 
for  that  one  animal  as  being  opossum 
(Didelphis  virginiana).  Seven  stomachs  col- 
lected in  December,  January,  and  February 
indicated  that  cottontails  were  a very  im- 
portant winter  food  (table  6).  The  two  main 
food  items  for  those  months  were  cottontail, 
64.1  percent,  and  muskrat  (Ondatra  zibethica), 
14.6  percent. 

Table  7 is  a compilation  of  the  analysis  of 
the  stomachs  collected  from  August  to  Feb- 
ruary. During  this  period  the  five  most  im- 
portant foods  were  cottontail,  39.8  percent; 
opossum,  15.3  percent;  white-tailed  deer,  11.2 
percent;  woodchuck  (Marmota  monax),  5.7 
percent;  and  muskrat,  5.7  percent. 

Only  a few  other  g:ay  fox  food  habits 
studies  have  been  reported  upon.  Errington 
(1935)  found  that  cottontails  made  up  the 
most  important  food  item  taken  by  gray  foxes 
in  the  mid-west. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  that  cot- 
tontails made  up  39.8  percent  of  the  food  eaten 
by  Pennsylvania  gray  foxes  and  that  cotton- 
tails made  up  only  19.5  percent  of  the  food 
eaten  by  Pennsylvania  red  foxes  over  a 
similar  period  (English  and  Bennett,  1941). 
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More  Ado  About 


nearest  me  suddenly  stopped,  pointed  his  gun 
at  the  ground  directly  in  front  of  hin  self 
and  fired.  I yelled,  “Hurry  Sam,  here’s  vour 
buck”.  The  hunter  who  shot  yelled  to  his 
nearest  neighbor,  “I  got  him”.  Before  I 
reached  him  he  grabbed  the  deer  by  the 
antlers  and  started  dragging  him  down  hill. 
“Hold  on  there  a minute”,  I cried,  but  the 
pace  only  quickened.  As  he  reached  his 
nearest  companion  down  hill,  I pulled  my 
thirty-eight  Colt  from  its  holster  and  fired 
four  shots  in  the  air,  the  signal  for  my  gang 
to  come  on  the  double  quick.  The  shots 
served  also  to  stop  the  two  hunters  who  by 
now  were  towing  in  unison.  Sam  and  I by 
now  had  caught  up,  and  in  his  bass  voice 
Sam  said,  “Drop  that  deer.”  I then  piped  in, 
“What  do  you  mean  by  trying  to  steal  a dead 
deer  shot  by  this  man”.  As  the  man  who 
fired  the  shot  started  to  argue,  I then  recog- 
nized him  as  one  I had  formally  met  at  a 
sportsmen’s  meeting  in  a distant  part  of  the 
state  a year  earlier.  His  companion,  guide  to 
the  party,  a native  hunter  some  sixty  years 
of  age,  hereupon  spoiled  the  show.  While  he 
quite  evidently  was  not  averse  to  assisting 
in  getting  away  with  another’s  dead  deer,  he 
would  not  tell  a lie.  In  reply  to  my  “You 
know  you  did  not  kill  that  deer;  you  shot 
him  in  the  neck  when  he  already  had  two 
holes  in  him  and  was  lying  there  dead”,  he 
simply  said,  “We  were  just  foolin’.  We  don’t 
want  your  deer”.  The  moral  is,  follow  up 
your  shots — or — one  shot  and  no  cripples. 

I mentioned  earlier  a buck  marked  by  a 
shot  from  a Doctor’s  rifle,  and  known  as 
“Scarside”.  Rather  peculiarly,  this  buck 
seemed  to  avoid  the  steep  mountainside  sur- 
rounding his  domain,  and  was  seen  on  occas- 
ion among  the  heavy  laurel  and  rhododen- 
dron patches  along  the  stream.  At  other  times 
he  was  glimpsed  in  the  red  brush  and  swamp 
grass  areas  on  the  low  ground  near  this  same 
stream.  In  legal  season,  while  many  bucks 
were  shot  on  the  slopes  and  benches  above, 
he  was  not  numbered  among  them. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  the  Captain  of 
the  day  announced  that  the  first  drive  would 


Photo  by  Howard  Davis,  Sunbeam,  Idaho 

Ross  Buekland,  Thornton,  Idaho,  with  freak  horns 
removed  from  deer  killed  on  Middle  Fork  and  Salmon 
River. 


Something 

be  down  the  creek  bottom  and  through  the 
laurels.  I started  out  shortly  afterward,  took 
a path  a short  distance  from  headquarters, 
and  quickly  worked  my  way  downstream 
along  the  first  rise  of  ground  some  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  stream’s  edge.  I finally 
stopped  at  a favorite  point  where  a thick 
stand  of  small  oaks  with  the  dead  leaves 
still  clinging  to  the  branches,  interspersed 
with  young  aspens,  extended  from  the  heavy 
laurels  to  the  beginning  of  the  mountain’s 
first  steep  pitch.  From  my  vantage  point  a 
clear  view  was  possible  almost  to  the  stream’s 
edge  through  two  open  stretches,  one  at 
either  side  of  the  intervening  thicket.  Before 
the  signal  for  the  drive  to  begin  was  sounded, 
I saw  three  deer  far  below  me  slowly  mak- 
ing their  way  toward  the  camp  and  the  en- 
suing drive.  I was  sure  the  one  in  the  rear 
was  carrying  horns,  but  whether  extra  points 
were  present  I could  not  determine.  Having 
seen  antlers  eighteen  inches  in  length  with- 
out a single  point,  I did  not  believe  in  taking 
chances. 

Just  after  the  trio  had  disappeared  in  fur- 
ther cover,  the  early  morning  stillness  was 
broken  by  a shrill  whistle,  followed  by  cat- 
calls, baying,  and  the  usual  noises  of  the 
drive.  “They  will  be  back  shortly”  I thought, 
and  sure  enough  they  were.  Retracing  their 
way  through  the  first  opening,  they  evidently 
decided  to  detour  to  the  point  they  had 
originally  started  to  go.  Straight  up  through 
the  thicket  and  toward  me  they  came.  With 
safety  off  and  finger  on  trigger  I waited.  The 
two  does  did  not  hesitate,  but  leisurely  walk- 
ed past  me  and  over  the  path  and  beyond, 
passing  within  thirty  feet  without  even 
winding  me.  Further  back,  starting  and  stop- 
ping at  short  intervals,  came  the  buck.  At 
about  a hundred  feet  I noticed  a peculiar 
confirmation  to  the  horns,  points  there  were, 
six  of  them,  but  as  he  drew  near  there  was 
evident  an  unusual  twist  to  each  section  be- 
tween the  points.  As  he  stepped  aside  to 
pass  a tree  another  surprise  was  given  me. 
On  the  rump  a long  hairless  scar  stood  out 
prominently;  it  was  “Scarside”  of  previous 
acquaintance. 

Just  as  I was  about  to  press  the  trigger 
finger  on  his  next  stop,  he  evidently  became 
aware  that  all  was  not  well,  for  he  made  a 
couple  of  jumps  to  the  side,  and  my  bullet 
instead  of  being  placed  where  aimed,  went 
high  and  back.  He  was  down  for  an  instant 
then  up  on  his  front  feet,  but  his  rear  and 
most  important  part  of  his  scheme  of  locomo- 
tion would  not  work.  I walked  slowly  up  to 
within  perhaps  ten  feet  of  his  head,  which 
he  kept  constantly  pointed  directly  at  me. 
I then  circled  around  him  within  a few  feet, 
attempting  to  place  a shot  in  his  neck  and 
finish  any  needless  suffering.  That  was  easier 
said  then  done,  for  he  kept  turning,  his  hind 
quarters  acting  as  a pivot,  his  head  shaking 
in  a hooking  motion  the  while.  Becoming 
impatient,  I finally  thought  I had  a neck 
opening,  and  fired.  Scarside  dropped,  some- 
thing hurtled  through  the  air,  and  I looked 
down  on  an  anterless  deer. 

My  shot,  hastily  taken,  had  struck  close 
to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  antlers,  evi- 


Co ntinued  from  Page  20 

dently  ripe  for  the  shedding  process,  were 
thrown  off  by  the  shock.  I found  one  antler 
intact  about  five  feet  from  the  fallen  deer. 
I hunted  in  vain  for  some  minutes  before 
finally  locating  the  other  in  a tangle  of  leaves 
and  brush  about  fifteen  feet  distant.  The 
shouting  on  the  drive  had  stopped  when  I 
fired,  and  a commotion  in  the  brush  apprais- 
ed me  that  the  driver  on  the  top  flank  was 
near.  A sudden  inspiration  seized  me  at  this 
moment.  I turned  the  deer,  scar  side  down, 
put  the  antlers  in  my  hunting  coat  pocket, 
rubbed  some  snow  on  the  horn  sockets,  and 
stood  trying  my  best  to  look  dejected  and 
disgusted,  gazing  the  while  down  at  the  deer. 

“Hey,  you  got  him”,  it  was  Doc’s  voice,  he 
of  the  first  encounter  with  the  fallen  monarch 
he  was  approaching.  “Why  don’t  you  say 
something,  you  haven’t — you  haven’t  made" — 
“Yes”  I blurted  in  with,  “Yes,  I have  made 
a mistake”.  “My  God,  you,  the  last  person 
in  camp  I would  expect  to  kill  a doe.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  “I — do,  the 
whole  crowd  will  have  to  decide  that;  you 
drove  it  out  to  me  and  all  of  you  are  in  for 
it.”  “Why  you  blankety  blank  so  and  so 
idiot”,  with  other  expletives  added,  “you’ll 
report  this  doe  and  save  half  the  fine  and 
foot  the  bill  yourself.  If  you’d  stick  to  the 
gang  instead  of  sneaking  off  alone  like  a 
d — sniper,  you  wouldn’t  get  us  in  a pickle 
like  this.” 

For  about  five  minutes  I carried  on  the 
farce,  then  produced  the  horns.  I rubbed  the 
snow  from  the  bloody  sockets,  and  fitted  them 
into  place.  For  a moment  it  was  a question 
whether  I would  be  congratulated  or  hung 
up  by  my  toes.  As  is  always  the  case  how- 
ever, all  being  well  which  ends  well,  chagrin 
and  disappointment  changed  to  the  hilarious 
rejoicing  which  usually  follows  a successful 
hunt.  Great  was  the  astonishment  too,  when 
the  buck  was  turned  over  and  exhibited  the 
brand  which  marked  him  as  “Doc’s”  erst- 
while, rather  intimate  acquaintance,  old 
“Scarside.” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Photo  Sayre  Evening:  Times 

J.  A.  Dugan.  Sayre,  with  23-point  buck  killed  last 
season. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

Paul  G.  Redington,  former  chief  of  the 
Federal  Government’s  wildlife  conservation 
agency  who  died  January  12  after  a long  ill- 
ness, will  long  be  remembered  for  his  insist- 
ence on  what  he  called  the  “three  R’s  of  con- 
servation,” namely:  Research  to  establish  a 
factual  basis  for  public  policies  that  had  long 
been  too  much  determined  by  political  rather 
than  scientific  factors;  Regulations  to  reduce 
the  overshooting  that  had  depleted  the  coun- 
try’s wildlife;  and  Refuges  to  provide  areas 
where  wildlife  could  find  sanctuary. 

After  serving  in  the  Forest  Service  for 
23  years,  Mr.  Redington  was  transferred  to 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  as  associate 
chief  on  February  16,  1927,  and  became  chief 
on  the  following  May  9.  At  the  time  of  his 
transfer  he  was  assistant  chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  charge  of  public  relations.  He  had 
served  that  Service  in  many  western  and 
southwestern  States. 

Bom  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  January  25, 
1878,  Mr.  Redington  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1900  and  from  the  Yale 
Forest  School  in  1904,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Forestry.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters 
from  1929  to  1931  and  was  a member  of  the 
President’s  Timber  Conservation  Board  in 
1930.  In  1929,  as  an  appreciation  of  his  work 
for  wildlife  conservation,  he  was  made  a life 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Redington  in  a hand-written  note  had 
requested,  on  April  15,  1933,  that  his  remains 
foe  cremated  and  interred  on  Shuteye  Peak  in 


SPORTSMEN’S  WEEK 

The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  at  its  11th  Annual  Meeting  held 
in  Harrisburg,  Feb.  13  and  14,  declared  the 
week  of  April  1 as  a special  sportsmen’s  week 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  membership  in 
the  Federation  and  making  the  general  public 
more  conscious  of  the  importance  of  conser- 
ving our  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources. 
The  Federation  has  some  major  worthwhile 
programs  in  mind  which  merit  the  support 
of  every  sportsman  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Paramount  of  these  are  a Fall  cooperative 
program  to  help  farmers  harvest  their  grain 
and  a contemplated  Post-War  Program  of 
Recreation  which  should  go  a long  way  to- 
ward absorbing  returning  soldiers  and  sailors 
into  a vast  rehabilitative  undertaking  at  a 
time  when  a labor  depression  will  most  cer- 
tainly exist.  Get  behind  the  Federation  in 
these  important  worthwhile  projects.  The 
April  issue  will  contain  the  highlights  of  the 
recent  convention  at  Harrisburg.  Don’t  miss 
it. 


the  Sierra  National  Forest  in  California,  with 
the  inscription  “Paul  Goodwin  Redington, 
January  25,  1878,  to  January  12,  1942.  ‘Here 
he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be.’  ” Mr.  Reding- 
ton was  supervisor  of  this  forest  and  there 
established  his  home  after  marriage. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 

Sportsmen’s  Associations,  Boy  and  Girl 
Scout  Troops,  Farm  Youth  Groups,  Bird 
Clubs,  Garden  Clubs,  Women’s  Clubs,  and  in- 
terested individuals  are  urged  to  fittingly 
celebrate  the  Fifth  National  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Week,  April  12-18. 

No  end  of  interesting  and  beneficial  pro- 
grams can  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
wildlife  week,  such  as  birdhouse  building 
contests,  essay  contests,  wildlife  poster  con- 
tests, etc.  Wildlife  exhibits  can  be  sponsored 
by  various  clubs,  window  displays  can  be 
made — any  number  of  demonstrations  and 
activities  can  be  carried  on  in  an  effort  to 
keep  all  of  us  conservation  and  wildlife 
minded. 

Full  support  should  also  be  given  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  in  its  endeavors 
to  help  teach  school  children  more  about  wild 
creatures  and  their  economic,  esthetic,  and 
recreational  values. 


OLD  SHELL  CASES 

Sportsmen  who  have  saved  shell  cases  for 
National  Defense  should  turn  them  over  to 
the  same  local  government  defense  service 
which  solicited  old  aluminum  sometime  ago. 
Or,  if  there  is  no  such  agency  in  their  com- 
munity, the  casings  could  be  sold  to  local 
collectors  of  old  metals. 


Photo  by  C.  Gordon  Krieble 

Environmental  section  of  Commission’s  Five  Fur-bearing  animal  exhibit  at  the  State  Farm 
Show  in  January.  All  of  the  fur-bearers  were  displayed  in  their  natural  enevironment  and 
the  demonstration  evoked  much  commendation. 
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OUR  BILL’S  CONE  TO  THE  ARMY 

By  Stanley  Cooper 
Division  of  Accounting  and  Budget 

From  way  up  in  Perry  County  in  a town  called  Marysville, 

There  came  to  our  Department  a chap  by  the  name  of  Bill. 

He  was  quite  a lad,  this  Miller  guy,  as  could  be  plainly  seen 
And  coming  from  those  Perry  shores  he  naturally  was  quite  green. 

’Tis  said  he  was  a prizefighter  adept  with  either  fist, 

But  when  he  drew  his  right  arm  back  he  almost  always  missed. 

We  cut  him  down  to  just  his  size;  some  of  us  tougher  boys 
And  proved  the  pugilistic  myth  was  just  a lot  of  noise. 

Bill  quickly  found  his  way  around  and  mastered  all  the  ropes. 

His  game-kill  work  exceeded  even  Mr.  Slaybaugh’s  fondest  hopes. 

Our  Bill  is  quite  a lady’s  man  as  you  can  see  here,  tonight. 

By  glancing  at  the  charming  girl  just  seated  at  his  right. 

But  Bill’s  gone  to  the  army  and  you  can  bet,  perhaps 

When  he  comes  marching  back  to  us  there’ll  be  a lot  less  Japs. 

For  Bill’s  a mighty  hunter  as  you  have  probably  heard. 

No  this  isn’t  just  a fable  ’cause  it’s  gospel  every  word. 

Year  ago  Bill  went  deer  hunting  and  chased  them  out  of  breath 
And  throwing  his  mighty  gun  away,  he  clubbed  them  all  to  death. 

Yes,  Bill’s  gone  to  the  army;  we  must  write  to  him  somehow 
Better  not  send  it  to  McArthur  for  it’ll  be  yardbird  Miller,  now. 

It’s  kinda  tough  to  see  you  go,  it’s  hard  to  say  goodbye 
We’ll  be  exceedingly  fortunate  to  find  a better  guy. 

We’re  not  much  at  fancy  words,  of  which  we  dare  not  boast 
So  if  you’ll  please  excuse  us,  we’ll  present  this  simple  toast. 

Bill:  you’ve  served  the  Game  Commission  in  a manner  staunch  and  true 
So  as  a final  gesture,  we  just  say  Godspeed  to  you. 


ANOTHER  WEEKLY  BROADCAST 

Johnny  (John  G.)  Mock  active  in  local  and 
national  sportsmen’s  circles  for  almost  a third 
of  a century,  conductor  of  the  “All  Outdoors” 
column  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  for  the  past 
11  years  and  past  president  of  the  Outdoor 
Writers’  Association  of  America,  assumed  fur- 
ther duties  in  the  interests  of  sportsmen 
when  he  recently  took  on  the  conduction  of 
the  “Iron  City  Lodge”,  a program  sponsored 
by  a Pittsburgh  business  firm,  and  dedicated 
exclusively  to  those  who  find  sport  with  rod 
and  gun. 

The  program  goes  on  the  air  each  Tuesday 
evening  at  10:30  over  station  KQV,  the  Pitts- 
burgh outlet  for  the  blue  network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

For  the  teacher  or  pupil  interested  in  a 
general  all-around  manual  on  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  forests,  soil,  fish  and  wildlife,  a 
recent  contribution  entitled  “Our  Land  and 
Our  Living”  by  John  Caldwell,  James  Bailey 
and  Richard  Watkins  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Conservation  Department,  should  fill  the  bill. 

Beginning  with  a fine  description  of  how 
our  world  is  made  a really  fascinating  story 
of  the  soil,  waters,  forests,  people,  wildlife 
resources,  and  our  buried  treasures  in  the 
way  of  minerals  is  delightfully  unfolded. 

Profuse  with  illustrations  and  examples  this 
manual  should  be  a part  of  every  teacher’s 
and  every  home  library.  It  is  good  reading 
and  good  education  for  young  and  old  alike. 


WILLIAM  MILLER 


RECALLED  TO  SERVICE 

Gilbert  L.  Bowman,  Thomhurst,  Land 
Management  Protector,  was  recalled  to  Mili- 
tary Service,  and  reported  to  Camp  Lee, 
Virginia,  January  14,  1942. 

David  Titus,  Clarendon,  Land  Management 
Protector  was  recalled  January  26,  destina- 
tion unknown. 

James  S.  Arthurs,  Brookville,  Sr.  Asst. 
Game  Land  Engr.,  Division  of  Lands,  was 
recalled  for  Military  Service,  January  29. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Corporal  Clarence  A.  Cunningham,  a for- 
mer salaried  employee  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, was  killed  when  a U.  S.  bomber  crashed 
near  Spokane,  Washington,  on  December  17, 
1941.  Clarence,  who  was  employed  at  the 
Jordan  Game  Farm  from  1933  to  1936,  was  a 
Bombardier  on  the  plane.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  Leesburg  on  December  29,  and 
burial  at  the  Harlansburg  Cemetery. 


POPULAR  SUGGESTIONS 

This  suggestion  has  been  made  by  a great 
many  readers  of  GAME  NEWS  who  feel  that 
hunting  and  conservation  in  general  will  be 
improved  immeasurably  once  every  hunter 
realizes  what  a big  job  the  Game  Commission 
is  doing  for  the  sportsmen. 

“Why  not  increase  the  hunting  license  fee 
to  $2.50  and  include  GAME  NEWS  with  same? 
They  could  all  stand  a little  GAME  NEWS, 
none  are  so  good  that  they  don’t  need  it.” — 
Roy  Kurtz,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


ALL  OUT  FOR  DEFENSE 

Game  Protector  Robert  Parlaman,  District 
G-ll,  reports  that  the  Clairton  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  Allegheny  County,  recently  pur- 
chased $10,000  worth  of  National  Defense 
Bonds  and  is  contemplating  buying  that  many 
more.  The  McKeesport  association  also  went 
100%  American  and  purchased  $1,500  worth 
of  bonds.  Both  organizations  curtailed  their 
proposed  club-house  building  programs  in 
order  to  go  all  out  for  defense. 
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Game  Protector  Ernest  Hunsinger,  Potter  County,  standing  in  front  of  Food  Plot  Mixture  on 

Game  Eands  No.  515A. 


GAME  FOOD  PLOTS 


IN  these  days  of  National  Emergency,  when 
everyone  is  strenuously  engaged  in  war 
preparation,  our  thoughts  more  than  ever 
before  rightly  are  turned  in  the  direction  of 
our  country’s  welfare.  Experience  in  the  past 
has  proven  that  wildlife  plays  an  important 
part  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace  times,  by 
furnishing  much  needed  recreation,  and  also 
in  providing  food  supplies.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  blackout  for  wildlife 
in  Pennsylvania  at  this  time  when  we  are 
bending  every  effort  toward  National  De- 
fense. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  point  out  to 
those  interested  in  wildlife  the  vital  necessity 
of  providing  it  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
food  and  cover.  An  abundant  supply  of  wild- 
life cannot  be  had  without  these  funda- 
mentals. 

The  Game  Commission  is  doing  everything 
possible  to  develop  an  extensive  program  of 
food  and  cover  planting.  Since  funds  for  this 
and  many  other  worthy  purposes  must  be 
restricted  by  the  budget,  the  Commission  has 
been  confining  its  planting  projects  to  the 
State  Game  Lands  and  Game  Refuges  only. 

If  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on  over  other 
areas,  especially  those  privately  owned,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  sportsmen  and  others 
interested  in  wildlife  to  assist  by  making 
their  clubs,  or  themselves,  responsible  for 
the  improvement  of  a particular  game  area. 
Many  organizations  and  individuals  have 
been  quite  active  in  this  connection  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  note 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
wildlife  habitats. 

Very  often  the  most  satisfactory  results  can 
be  obtained  by  arranging  with  farmers  to 
plant  plots  of  game  food  or  to  leave  some  of 
their  grain  stand  along  the  edges  of  woodlots 
or  other  cover.  Clubs  and  individuals  have 
found  that,  in  many  cases,  farmers  have  been 
willing  to  plant  plots  where  the  seed  was 
furnished  for  them,  and  to  leave  a few  rows 
of  other  grain  crops  remain  uncut  upon  the 
payment  of  a very  nominal  amount. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Food  and  Cover  Plot 
Mixture 

During  the  past  year,  ten  tons  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Food  and  Cover  Plot  Mixture 
were  planted  by  sportsmen  and  others  in  the 
State.  Arrangements  were  made  again  this 
year  to  have  the  mixture  made  up.  As  in 
the  past,  bids  were  received  from  a number 
of  reliable  seed  houses,  and  the  low  bidder 
this  year  is  the  Seaboard  Seed  Company,  701 
South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
price  is  7c  per  pound  delivered  in  the  State. 

A circular  giving  information  concerning 
the  mixture  can  be  obtained  from  the  Division 
of  Game  Land  Management,  Game  Commis- 
sion, Harrisburg. 

In  order  that  our  valuable  wildlife  will  not 
be  forgotten  in  the  stress  of  activities  at  this 
time,  it  is  hoped  that  many  organizations  and 
individuals  will  arrange  for  the  planting  of 
the  food  plot  mixture  during  the  coming 
spring. 

Anyone  interested  in  getting  a supply  of  the 
seed  mixture  should  order  direct  from  the 
company  mentioned  above  and  send  remit- 
tance with  the  order.  Please  remember  that 
the  material  should  be  planted  in  good  soil, 
and  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  12  or  15 
pounds  per  acre. 

More  detailed  information  on  the  planting 
of  food  plots  and  in  improving  living  condi- 
tions for  wildlife  is  contained  in  the  “Com- 
mission’s Bulletins  No.  11  (More  Food  for 
Upland  Game)  and  No.  16  (Wildlife  in  the 
Farm  Program).  Both  of  these  bulletins  are 
free  and  may  be  secured  from  the  Harrisburg 
office  of  the  Game  Commission. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  appreciation  to  the  many 
groups  and  individuals  who  have  assisted  in 
this  program  in  the  past.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  this  assistance  will  be  continued  again 
this  year  and  that  other  groups,  likewise,  will 
join  in  providing  wildlife  with  food  and 
cover. 


OTTER  IS  NOT  FOE  OF  TROUT 

The  otter,  important  Michigan  furbearer,  is 
not  a serious  foe  of  trout,  state  game  men 
say,  despite  the  belief  on  the  part  of  many 
anglers  that  poor  trout  fishing  often  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  otters  on  a stream. 

“The  examination  of  otter  stomachs  so  far 
indicates  that  the  otter  is  not  an  important 
predator  of  trout,”  says  H.  D.  Ruhl,  chief  of 
the  game  division  of  the  conservation  depart- 
ment. 

Otters  do  eat  some  fish,  Ruhl  concedes,  but 
the  bulk  of  their  diet  consists  of  rough  fish, 
crawfish,  frogs  and  similar  items. 

There  is  only  one  district  in  Michigan 
where  otter  damage  to  trout  is  serious  enough 
to  warrant  a reduction  in  the  otter  popula- 
tion, Ruhl  reports.  That  is  on  the  AuSable 
River  and  its  branches. 

In  all  other  sections  of  the  lower  peninsula 
the  otter  is  in  serious  danger  of  depletion  or 
extermination.  In  some  areas  in  the  upper 
peninsula  it  is  in  danger  of  extinction  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  it  is  either  de- 
creasing in  numbers  or  barely  holding  its 
own. 

Public  Cares  Little 

Public  sentiment,  on  the  whole,  is  indiffer- 
ent to  the  otter,  Ruhl  believes. 

He  believes  there  are  only  23  counties  in 
Michigan  where  an  open  season  should  be 
permitted  on  otter,  and  then  only  during  the 
open  beaver  season.  Ten  of  the  counties  are 
in  the  upper  peninsula,  as  follows:  Houghton, 
Baraga,  Iron,  Marquette,  Dickinson,  Menomi- 
nee, Alger,  Delta,  Schoolcraft  and  Luce.  The 
lower  peninsula  counties  are  Cheboygan, 
Presque  Isle,  Otsego,  Montmorency,  Alpena, 
Kalkaska,  Crawford,  Oscoda,  Alcona,  Missau- 
kee, Roscommon,  Ogemaw  and  Iosco. 


We  don’t  want  a universal  dictator  in  this 
country.  You  know  how  it  is  at  home. 


Photo  by  Nick  DeNormandie,  Washington,  Pa. 

A 75-foot  fall  was  only  an  incident  to  this  raccoon. 
Startled  by  linemen  near  Laboratory,  he  dashed  up 
a steel  high  tension  line  tower  and  perched  on  an 
insulator  75  feet  from  the  ground.  Linemen  turned 
off  the  132,000  volts  of  electrictiy  passing  through 
the  wires  at  his  feet  and  he  ran  out  the  wire  and 
was  shaken  off.  Picked  up  stunned,  he  was  carried 
to  the  underbrush,  where  he  recovered  and  finally 
sauntered  away.  The  picture  shows  the  raccoon  on 
his  unusual  perch. — Washington,  Pa.  Reporter. 
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HUNTERS  LUCKY 

Seven  hunters  from  the  district  believe 
they  have  established  a record  in  hunting 
for  the  season,  for  the  group  returned  home 
from  Potter  County  only  after  two  days  of 
hunting  with  their  limit  of  six  bucks.  They 
were  assured  that  it  was  a record  for  Potter 
County. 

The  group  left  Sunday  for  Potter  County, 
began  hunting  Monday  morning,  with  one  of 
the  members  bringing  down  a buck,  and  late 
Tuesday  afternoon  the  sixth  deer  was  shot. 
They  returned  home  Wednesday. 

Prize  of  the  group  was  the  200-pound  seven 
point  buck  by  John  “Bus”  Andrews,  of 
Greensburg,  R.  D.  2.  It  was  Andrews’  first 
deer.  The  other  kills  were: 

Stanley  Newill,  Mt.  Pleasant,  R.  D.  2,  six 
point  bucK,  140  pounds;  Raymond  Newill,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  R.  D.  1,  seven  point  buck,  150 
pounds;  William  Andrews,  Greensburg,  R.  D. 
2,  eight  point  buck,  150  pounds;  Henry  Hubert, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  R.  D.  1;  Owen  L.  Helfferich, 
Latrobe,  R.  D.  1,  seven  point  buck,  135  pounds. 

Ross  Pfeifer,  Norvelt,  Section  A,  was  the 
only  member  of  the  hunting  party  who  re- 
turned home  without  a deer. 

Andrews,  his  companions  said,  did  not  get 
his  deer  without  some  difficulty,  and  they 
recounted  the  following  story  as  to  how  it 
was  finally  bagged: 

Andrews  had  just  shot  his  quarry,  had  hung 
his  hunting  coat  on  its  rack  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  bleed  it,  when  it  jumped  up  and 
headed  off  through  the  brush.  Stanley  Newill 
and  Owen  Helfferich,  who  were  both  stand- 
ing near  fumbled  hastily  for  their  rifles 
which  were  lying  on  the  ground  nearby  and 
managed  to  put  two  shots  through  the  hunt- 
ing coat  but  missed  the  buck. 

However,  a third  shot  brought  it  down 
again,  and  then  Andrews  with  the  help  of 
his  hunting  companions  tried  to  get  his  coat 
from  the  deer’s  antlers.  But  the  animal  was 
still  struggling,  and  the  melee  which  ensued 
resulted  in  two  of  the  hunters  being  thrown 
in  the  brush  and  scratched  before  they  sub- 
dued the  deer. — Robert  Parlaman,  Game 
Protector  District  G-ll. 


THE  HUNGARIAN  PARTRIDGE 

Although  slow  to  accept  Minnesota  as  a 
home,  the  Hungarian  partridge  is  now  ap- 
parently firmly  established  in  the  State.  The 
first  Hungarian  appeared  in  southwestern 
Minnesota  between  1913  and  1914,  but  it  was 
not  until  1939  that  the  first  open  season  was 
permitted.  Probably  they  will  take  hold  in 
Pennsylvania  yet. 


George  R.  Salutes,  Jr.,  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector, Cambria  County,  says  he  discovered 
a skunk  that  had  been  killed  while  feeding 
on  a dead  deer  along  the  highway. 


A good  idea  may  come  from  a bad  man 
but  it  is  better  to  view  it  with  suspicion. 


So  far  nobody  has  devised  a better  in 
telligence  test  than  a wife  and  five  children. 
— Typo  Graphic. 


THE  MAIL  BAG 

Editor’s  Note  : The  largest  individual  response 
to  any  one  article  in  Game  News  came  as  a re- 
sult of  Captain  J.  G.  IV.  Dillin’s  article  “Don’t 
Do  It”  in  the  December  issue.  Following  is  a 
letter  from  Captain  Dillin  referring  to  some  of 
these  communications. 


I received  the  letters  you  sent  me  approv- 
ing my  articles,  and  I must  say  that  I have 
gotten  all  told  six  on  the  two  articles  and 
best  of  all  one  contained  a check  for  $10. 
I was  surprised  to  get  the  one  from  Canada 
and  at  first  was  somewhat  puzzled  to  know 
how  Fred  White  got  hold  of  the  GAME 
NEWS,  but  it  soon  was  explained.  A friend 
of  mine  who  knows  Fred  sent  it  to  him. 

Now  a word  on  the  Whites.  Fred  is  one 
of  six  boys,  he  is  a bachelor  and  inherited 
the  old  homestead  and  its  500  acres  of  woods, 
sawmill,  and  big  artificial  lake.  This  is  the 
only  big  bunch  of  woodland  in  southern  On- 
tario. I first  saw  it  in  1894 — a tract  of  virgin 
pine  and  hardwood.  I got  a letter  from  him 
last  September  and  he  told  me  he  was  cut- 
ting the  last  of  his  chestnut,  dead  of  course. 
He  is  a most  wonderful  woodsman  and  a 
pretty  fair  game  shot.  He  got  a wolf  on 
one  of  our  trips. 

The  last  hunt  we  had  together  was  far 
up  in  the  Nippissing  district.  There  were 
eleven  in  the  party.  His  father  was  in  the 
party.  We  divided  into  two  camps.  Our  total 
kill  was  58  deer  and  6 moose.  I got  an  im- 
mense moose.  Mr.  White  estimated  his  weight 
at  1500  pounds.  I got  him  with  the  old  303 
Savage;  one  shot  only. 


Photo  by  Howard  F.  Hoffman 

Besides  having  an  extra  spike  growing  from  the 
base  of  its  right  antler,  the  above  deer,  killed  on 
Game  Lands  No.  70,  Wayne  County,  by  Charles 
Waivel,  had  horns  with  very  little  symmetry. 
The  animal  weighed  165  lbs.  hog  dressed. 


On  this  trip  I got  four  grouse  with  my 
pistol.  Saw  a big  cock  standing  on  a log  at 
15  feet  away  performing  all  sorts  of  antics 
as  a drummer.  He  paid  not  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  me.  After  I tired  of  his  antics  I 
took  him  to  camp  for  potpie.  I always  car- 
ried a pocket  gun  for  companionship.  I made 
seven  trips  up  into  that  great  country.  This 
is  the  first  season  for  55  years  that  I did  not 
hunt  deer  somewhere. 

I feel  that  only  a small  number  of  deer 
has  been  killed.  A very  wise  thing  to  reduce 
the  herd. 

The  article  in  November  by  John  Phillips 
was  an  exceedingly  interesting  one  to  me. 
It  recalled  old  memories,  especially  the  deer 
in  the  Capitol  Museum  I shot  on  South 
Mountain,  Cumberland  County,  November 
1906.  He  dressed  164  pounds,  and  was  not 
fat.  He  was  running  rapidly,  jumping  clear 
over  the  low  scrub  at  about  90  yards.  Got 
him  first  shot  with  the  303.  In  all  my  hunts 
I never  saw  a bear.  I am  a hoodoo  on  bear. 
I got  a 19%  pound  gobbler  in  Bedford  County 
with  my  45-90  Winchester.  There  were  three 
big  ones  together.  They  jumped  together. 
My  companion  who  stood  beside  me  fired 
two  barrels  with  B.B.  and  did  not  get  a 
feather.  I am  anxious  to  learn  the  results 
of  the  1941  season.  Best  wishes  and  thanks. — 
Dillin. 


“The  1941  game  season  is  now  a matter  of 
history,  and  the  game  report  sent  in.  The 
big  game  season  was  rather  disappointing, 
although  there  seemed  to  be  more  game  than 
the  take  would  indicate,  due  in  a great  part 
to  weather  conditions  which  were  very  favor- 
able to  the  elusive  deer.  This  was  a break 
for  the  deer  which  will  go  far  toward  a good 
season  in  1942. 

“Our  party  of  ten  spent  three  days  in  the 
deer  country,  and  by  actual  count  we  saw 
well  over  100  deer  in  the  days  we  hunted; 
some  of  these  may  have  been  bucks  but  were 
too  far  off  to  definitely  identify.  We  did,  how- 
ever, cover  considerable  territory  during  this 
time  as  we  were  actually  on  a scouting  trip 
for  new  hunting  grounds  and  believe  we 
have  been  successful  in  finding  what  seems 
to  be  very  good  deer  country,  and  are  laying 
our  plans  for  the  1942  season. 

“The  ground  we  have  selected  is  quite  a 
tract  of  land,  and  we  went  haywire  on  most 
of  our  drives  due  to  unfamiliarity  with  the 
ground  and  the  lack  of  accurate  detailed 
maps  of  this  section.  In  fact,  we  were  so 
badly  twisted  up  that  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  returning  to  our  base.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  believe  in  working 
the  more  remote  and  inaccessible  ridges,  and 
are  willing  to  walk  five  or  six  miles  away 
from  the  highway.  That  there  must  have 
been  CCC  roads  or  other  trails  which  would 
have  brought  us  out  we  are  certain;  however, 
lacking  knowledge  of  these  we  were  forced 
to  strike  cross  country  on  a compass  course 
which  made  tough  traveling.” — Jerome  S. 
Heffner,  Emmaus,  Pa. 


“Just  a line  to  tell  you  how  I enjoy  read- 
ing the  articles  in  Game  News.  I was  raised 
on  a farm  and  know  woods  life  quite  well. 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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BERKS  COUNTY 
CHAPTER 


BERKS  COUNTY  CHAPTER  ACTIVE 

The  Berks  County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  Reading,  is  one 
of  the  most  active  sportsmen’s  organizations 
in  the  State  as  far  as  youth  movements  go. 
For  years  it  has  been  working  with  the  Boy 
Scouts,  which  troops  have  earned  contest 
points  over  a period  of  a year  in  the  follow- 
ing five  branches  of  conservation:  Bird-house 
building,  willow  shoot  planting  along  the 
streams,  eliminating  soil  erosion  and  provid- 
ing shade  and  insect  life  for  food  for  fish, 
erecting  Game  Commission  posters,  build- 
ing of  and  maintaining  game  shelters  and 
feeding  stations. 

Last  year  the  educational  committee  of  the 
Chapter  distributed  over  6,000  pieces  of 
literature,  and  carried  on  a very  energetic 
and  far-reaching  press,  magazine  and  radio 
publicity  campaign.  Many  public  addresses 
were  also  made  before  schools,  and  an  essay 
contest  was  sponsored  in  which  175  beauti- 
ful colored  posters  on  conservation  of  woods, 
water  and  wildlife  were  entered  by  city  and 
county  high  school  students,  for  which  cash 
prizes  were  awarded.  All  of  the  posters  were 
displayed  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  auditorium  and 
subsequently  in  the  windows  of  two  main 
street  stores.  The  winning  posters  were 
framed  and  shown  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  Washington. 

The  League  has  also  been  raising  pheasants 
each  year  in  its  own  pens  at  the  County 
Prison  Farm.  Last  year  a quail  pen  was 
constructed  and  the  association  is  successfully 
raising  bobwhites  for  stocking  purposes. 


The  Sportsmen’s  Club  of  Iselin  sponsored 
a bear  and  deer  shooting  contest  allocating 
three  grand  prizes  for  killing  the  largest  bear 
and  the  largest  deer  with  the  most  points  to 
the  rack.  The  deer  to  be  eligible  had  to  be 
killed  in  either  Indiana  or  Armstrong  Coun- 
ties. Apparently  none  of  the  members  killed 
any  bears,  and  only  two  killed  deer;  namely, 
Joe  Petricid  (8-point)  and  Geno  Beni  (5- 
point),  and  the  deer  prizes  were  awarded 
them. 


Three  Scouts  of  Troop  8,  Calvary  Reformed  Church,  Reading,  being  presented  the  “Berks 
County  Chapter  Conservation  Plaaue”  for  gaining  the  most  points  in  the  Annual  Conservation 
Contest,  by  President  of  the  Berks  County  Chapter  of  the  I.  W.  1*.  A.  left  to  rigid — Jack 
Bingaman  (13),  Edward  Hinkel  (13),  Carl  Greenawald  (12),  and  President  John  S.  Rhoda. 
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Prize  winning:  posters  from  the  students  of  the  city  Iligrh  Schools. 


A farmer  visited  his  son’s  college.  Watch- 
ing students  in  a chemistry  class,  he  was  told 
they  were  looking  for  universal  solvent. 

Farmer.  What’s  that? 

Student:  A fluid  that  will  disolve  any- 
thing. 

Farmer  That’s  a great  idea.  When  you 
find  it,  what  are  you  going  to  keep  it  in? 


Farmer  Hawkins  was  complaining  to  his 
wife  that  he  could  find  no  old  clothes  to  put 
on  the  scarecrow. 

Wife  (hopefully):  Well,  there’s  that  flashy 
suit  son  wore  at  college  last  year. 

Farmer  Hawkins:  Yeah,  but  I want  to  scare 
the  crows,  not  make  ’em  laugh. — Skits  by 
Typo  Graphic. 
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Conservation  posters  displayed  at  the  Building  Show  through  the  courtesy  of  Clarence  E.  Ebbert 

and  the  Builders  Exchange. 


The  two  adult  bears  made  a quick  getaway 
without  further  shooting,  to  the  regret  of  the 
women,  who  showed  not  the  least  fright 
about  being  so  close  to  wild  bears. 

“We  should  have  shoo-ed  them  down  to 
you,”  one  of  the  women  said. 

Victory  Dinner 

Howard  Heiney,  of  Williamsport,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  party,  got  his  bear  that  day 
That  night  there  was  a “victory  dinner”  at 
the  club — with  eight  shirttails  hung  up  as 
evidence  that  as  many  members  of  the  party 
had  shots  at  game  and  missed. 

Next  day  a ninth  shirttail  was  added  to 
the  list.  A1  Raynor  again  had  shooting,  scor- 
ing another  miss. 

We  cannot  vouch  that  every  item  in  this 
story  is  related  exactly  as  it  happened.  Just 
what  happens  in  such  an  exciting  series  of 
events  is  hard  to  reconstruct.  It  is  beyond 
question,  however,  that  the  hunt  produced 
what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Houser  is  telling  as  "a 
whale  of  a bear  story.” 


One  Preacher,  Six  Bears, 

Two  Women,  Nine  Shirttails 

Mixed  Up  in  Hunting  Story 

From  Williamsport  Sun 

Here’s  a hunting  story  which  has  so  much 
to  it  that  we’re  not  certain  we’ve  got  it  all 
right. 

It  would  take  a blueprint  and  a movie  reel 
with  sound  accompaniment  to  present  all  the 
details  in  their  proper  order. 

The  story  is  told  by  a preacher  who  went 
a-hunting — although  not  on  a Sunday  morn- 
ing. He  didn’t  meet  a great  big  “grizzly 
bear”  as  did  the  preacher  in  an  old  song — 
but  he  met  no  less  than  four  black  bears. 

The  preacher  tells  the  story,  in  which  figure 
a number  of  hunters,  six  bears,  numerous  rifle 
shots,  two  women  who  were  too  interested 
in  what  they  saw  to  be  scared,  nine  severed 
shirttails  (a  penalty  for  missing  a shot  at  big 
game)  and  a grand  score  of  one  dead  bear. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ray  Houser,  pastor  of  St. 
Mark’s  Lutheran  Church,  is  the  preacher  of 
the  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  the  Texas 
and  Blockhouse  Club  property  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Lycoming  County.  The  time  was 
Wednesday,  opening  day  of  the  bear  season. 

A party  of  nine  hunters  started  a drive  to 
rout  out  bears  and  had  the  unexpected  ex- 
perience of  arousing  six  of  the  animals.  Dr. 
H.  L.  Stemm  of  Canton  had  the  first  shooting, 
followed  by  Luther  Heiney  of  Newberry, 
Ralph  Steinbacher  of  South  Williamsport  and 
A1  Raynor  of  Williamsport.  W.  Herbert  Poff, 
next  in  line,  didn’t  see  the  bears. 

Sees  Four  Bears 

Mr.  Houser,  stationed  near  a road  saw  four 
of  the  bears  and  got  a shot  or  two  without 
effect.  Thinking  to  head  off  the  animals, 
which  he  thought  were  going  across  Saw- 
mill Hollow,  he  ran  along  the  road.  At  this 
point  two  women  enter  into  the  picture.  They 
heard  the  shooting,  saw  some  of  the  action 
and  stopped  their  car,  getting  out  on  the 
road. 


Mr.  Houser  was  attracted  by  the  women’s 
calls  that  ‘ down  here  they  are,”  but  couldn’t 
see  the  bears  from  where  he  stood.  Then 
the  bears  decided  to  cross  the  road.  Two 
adults  undeterred  by  the  presence  of  the 
women,  chose  to  cross  within  ten  feet  of 
them.  Mr.  Houser  could  see  the  bears  and 
was  within  good  shooting  distance,  but 
couldn’t  shoot  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
women.  Then  the  other  two  bears  put  in  their 
appearance,  coming  up  to  the  road  within 
a few  feet  of  the  preacher  and  lingering 
there  for  a time.  They  weren’t  fair  game, 
however,  being  cubs  under  legal  weight. 

“Why  don’t  you  shoot  ’em?”  the  women 
called.  The  preacher  said  that  he  could  not 
shoot  them,  as  they  were  cubs.  “Shoot  them 
anyway!”  the  women  advised,  but  their  ad- 
vice was  not  taken. 


Mother  Nature,  so  they  say 
On  a cold  and  wintry  day 
Searched  her  coverts,  fields  and  meadi 
Seeking  food  for  wildlife  needs. 

Not  a single  bit  she  found 
On  the  trees  or  on  the  ground 
Then  she  cried  in  her  despair: 
“Farmers,  Sportsmen — Don’t  you  care? 

Leave  some  cover,  plant  some  grain — 
I will  send  the  sun  and  rain, 

In  another  year  you’ll  see 
Game  increase  abundantly. 

Lend  a hand,  we’ll  work  together 
Thru  the  spring  and  summer  w'eather 
Then  when  autumn  leaves  are  shed 
All  my  creatures  shall  be  fed.” 

Mary  A.  Swope. 


Photo  by  Robert  Parlaman 

Group  of  Fairhope  Rod  and  Gun  Club  members  around  recently  constructed  pheasant  pen  at 

rear  of  club  house. 
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A Night  Out  With  Three-Toes 


hind  him,  and  Farmer  John  in  front  block- 
ing his  path  to  the  creek.  In  a moment  Old- 
Three-Toes  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
seeing  his  paths  blocked,  for  his  agile  little 
brain  conceived  a plan  whereas  he  back- 
tracked for  about  50  feet,  then  cut  off  and 
paralleled  his  old  track  for  another  50  feet 
where  he  heard  the  hound  getting  too  close 
and  headed  for  a rock  ledge  that  was  in  the 
direction  of  his  den.  Old-Three-Toes  hated 
to  climb  this  ledge  as  he  knew  that  Farmer 
John  had  planted  some  of  his  fox  traps  along 
its  length.  And  Old-Three-Toes  was  afraid 
that  he  might  accidently  stumble  into  one  of 
the  traps  like  he  did  many  years  ago;  that’s 
where  he  lost  two  of  his  toes  and  came  to  be 
known  by  the  hunters  who  saw  his  tracks 
as  “three-toes.” 

But  Old-Three-Toes  was  desperate.  He 
knew  that  he  had  to  take  that  chance  rather 

Wild 

“Hounds  on  the  Mountain.”  Resuming, 
pigeoneer  Starr  says;  “Many  attempts  were 
made  to  mate  the  passenger  pigeon  with  the 
blue  rock,  carrier,  homer,  and  other  of  the 
pigeons,  in  the  hope  of  combining  its  endur- 
ance and  speed  with  their  known  intelligence 
and  love  of  home,  but  without  success,  thus 
demonstrating  it  to  be  to  my  satisfaction  not 
a pigeon,  but  a dove. 

“It  has,  however,  been  bred  with  the 
mourning  or  Carolina  dove  and  the  young, 
mated  again  with  the  ‘Carolinas’,  have  proved 
fertile.  The  bird  was  the  largest  of  the  fam- 
ily, males  measuring  close  to  17  inches.  It 


than  take  sanctuary  in  a tall  tree  where  he 
didn’t  have  a chance  of  escaping  the  accuracy 
of  Farmer  John’s  thunder  stick  that  he  had 
seen  him  use  so  effectively  on  members  of 
the  snake  family. 

Just  the  thoughts  of  that  made  him  climb 
in  a frenzy  of  haste,  leaving  a trail  of  rattling 
stones  behind  him,  meanwhile  keeping  his 
little  black  nose  busy  trying  to  scent  a trap 
before  he  stepped  into  it  and  thinking  to 
himself,  if  I make  the  top  without  getting 
caught  I’ll  have  easy  sailing  from  there  on 
to  my  den. 

After  what  seemed  an  eternity  he  reached 
the  top  of  the  ledge  without  hearing  the 
sickening  click  of  steel  against  flesh.  And 
with  a glad  heart  on  reaching  the  flat  he 
looked  up  and  saw  looming  against  the  sky- 


bred  readily  in  confinement  and  although 
quite  hardy,  must  be  sheltered  during  the 
winter  if  kept  over  for  stool  pigeon  purposes. 

“This  bird  was  as  national  in  the  colors  of 
its  plumage  as  in  the  limit  of  its  range  for  I 
do  not  think  it  left  the  United  States.  It  was 
not  local  except  as  food  attracted,  but  through 
the  year  ranged  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf, 
and  to  the  lakes  again.  Its  head  and  back 
were  blue,  while  the  throat  and  breast  were 
red,  and  its  underfeathering  white.  The 
markings  of  the  wing  covers,  flights  and  tail 
feathers  were  black,  the  two  middle  feathers 
of  the  tail  being  wholly  of  that  color. 


Continued,  from  Page  12 

line  the  tops  of  the  red  oaks  with  their 
wild-grape  vines  that  spelled  safety  to  him. 
He  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  the  first  tree 
in  this  stand  of  oaks  and  even  less  time  in 
scaling  the  tree  and  crossing  the  grape-vines 
that  led  to  his  den,  where  he  entered  and 
turned  lying  down  with  his  head  looking  out 
the  entrance.  He  watched  as  Farmer  John 
came  up  to  where  his  dog  was  barking  tree, 
and  tried  to  spot  him  with  his  five-cell  flash- 
light up  among  the  grape-vines  that  sur- 
rounded his  den.  When  Farmer  John’s  light 
finally  came  to  rest  on  the  mouth  of  his  den 
he  quickly  slid  back  in  where  he  wasn’t 
visible.  And  he  heard  the  Farmer  say,  let’s 
go  Home  dog,  that  son  of  a gun  has  beat  us  to 
his  den  again.  With  that,  Old-Three-Toes 
promptly  curled  up  and  went  to  sleep  for- 
getting that  he  had  ever  been  out  of  his  den 
that  night. 


Continued  from  Page  18 

“The  neck  and  front  especially  in  the 
spring  was  rich  in  iridescent  hues,  causing 
old  people  to  style  it  ‘red  breast.’  The  eye 
was  a fiercely  flaming  red,  and  the  legs  and 
feet  a purplish  red  shade.” 

“Uncle”  Charlie  Dickinson,  Mr.  Starr’s  old 
contemporary,  says  that  in  a certain  number 
of  instances  pure  white  wild  pigeons  appear- 
ed. One  he  saw  in  McKean  County  was  daz- 
zling in  the  wintry  sunlight  and  he  stated, 
“resembled  Christmas  confectionery  with  its 
snow  white  graceful  body,  contrasted  with 
the  flaming  red  eyes  and  feet.” — Altoona 
Tribune,  Dec.  29,  1941. 


RECORDS  OF  BIG  CAME  ANIMALS 

In  response  to  our  request  for  records  of 
big  game  animals  set  forth  on  page  32  of  the 
December  issue  we  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing from  Norman  Applegate,  Bloomsburg, 
Pa. 

Length  on  outside  curve  A ...  .21  inches 
Circumference  of  main  beam  B 3%  inches 

Circumference  of  burr  C 6 inches 

Greatest  spread  D 17  inches 

, Right  5 

Number  of  Points  on  each  horn:  4 

Exact  locality  where  killed . . Bradford  Co. 

Date  killed  December  1,  1941 

By  whom  killed Norman  Applegate 

Address  ....  Bloomsburg,  Col.  Co.,  Pa. 
Remarks:  Left  front  horn  disfigured, 

possibly  in  fight  with  other  buck,  who  can 
beat  it? 


Men,  it  is  said,  are  better  car  drivers  than 
women  but  the  ladies  are  the  better  at  driv- 
ing men. 


When  you  begin  to  know  that  you  don’t 
know  anything,  then,  my  son,  you  begin  to 
know. 


Yes,  charity  should  begin  at  home,  but 
most  of  us  don’t  stay  home  long  enough  to 
begin  it. — Typo  Graphic. 


pf  GENTLEMEN,  1 REALIZE  EACH 

one  of  you  a vital  message  / ' 

TO  BRING  OS,  BUT  OUR  TIME  IS  /(  GOSW'  WOW 
LIMITED  AMO  I'LL  WAVE  TO  y CAN  X GET 
ASK  YOU  TO  LIMIT  YOUR 
MESSAGES  TO  NO  MORE 

Than  six  minutest 


This  report  ) 

ACROSS  IN  - 


ANNUAL 
spouts  MAh 
banquet 


Pigeons 
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The  Hunter,  His  Origin,  H is  Equipment 


Continued  from  Page  1 1 


This  wanton  destruction  of  cover  and  forest 
depleted  our  game  supply.  Some  species  have 
become  forever  extinct.  Other  species  have 
been  saved  just  in  the  nick  of  time — and 


may  have  a chance  to  survive  through  care- 
ful management,  wise  conservation  and  good 
sportsmanship. 

We  cannot  continue  to  denude  our  forests, 
allow  uplands  to  erode,  and  needlessly  drain 
our  swamps  and  marshes  without  diminish- 
ing the  earth’s  water-table  and  moisture  con- 
tent. This  is  bound  to  produce  drought  when 
thus  affected — even  as  we  are  now  widely 
suffering  from  a prolonged  drought  that  has 
parched  field  as  well  as  forest,  and  is  serious- 
ly affecting  our  domestic  life  as  well  as  our 
wildlife. 

We  cannot  continue  to  destroy  our  rivers — 
like  the  Schuylkill — and  maintain  health, 
sport  and  needful  recreation  . . . 

If  we  are  to  hand  to  posterity,  something 
better  than  this  generation  received,  we  must 
cooperate  with  our  Creator  by  helping  Him 
to  build  and  restore  His  handiwork — not 
destroy  it  . . . 

As  we  take  to  field  and  forest  this  coming 
hunting  season,  which  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  with  keen  anticipation,  let  us  not 
see  the  pound  of  flesh  from  the  fallen  trophy, 
but  the  glory  of  the  outdoors,  the  freedom 
of  the  forest — our  wonderful  heritage  that  is 
still  our  privilege  to  endow.  Lets  protect  that 
sacred  birthright  with  all  our  might. 


And  let  us  keep  clean  this  grand  sport  of 
remote  antiquity  by  rigorously  practicing 
all  the  principles  of  sound  conservation.  Let 
us  be  true  sportsmen,  every  one  of  us. 


FOX  HUNTING  NOTES  « « By  w.  newbold  ely,  m.  f.  h. 


OUR  experiences  with  the  deer  drag  as  a 
method  of  breaking  hounds  off  deer  are 
as  follows.  Our  deer  having  passed  on  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Ground  we  had  nothing  to 
make  the  drag  with.  Finally  we  thought  of 
the  Zoo.  So  we  dispatched  a young  man  with 
a tremendous  burlap  bag.  Never  having  been 
in  the  city  before  he  got  lost  and  did  not 
reach  the  Zoo  until  nearly  closing  time.  After 
considerable  argument  he  persuaded  the  of- 


ficials he  was  sane,  and  they  finally  allowed 
him  to  stuff  his  bag  full  of  “saturated”  deer 
straw.  And  with  his  tremendous  bag  cram- 
med full  of  this  odoriferous  bouquet  the 
young  man  started  for  the  main  gate.  The 
shades  of  night  were  falling  fast;  the  closing 
hour  had  come  and  gone.  The  young  man 
found  himself  locked  in. 

He  was  one  of  the  shortest  men  I’ve  ever 
seen,  and  must  have  presented  a very  pixie- 
like figure  as  he  wandered  in  the  gloaming 
under  his  huge  sack,  like  a Walt  Disney 
dwarf  with  Santa  Claus’  bag. 

This  Nimrod  Kris  Kringle  had  not  proceed- 
ed far  when  he  was  stopped  by  some  officer 
or  watchman  who  asked  what  he  was  doing 
in  the  Zoo  grounds  after  the  closing  hour, 
and  what  he  had  in  the  bag.  When  “Santa” 
told  him  he  had  deer  excreta  in  it, — he  used 
more  colloquial  terminology, — the  official  got 
furious  and  said  he’d  run  him  in  for  kidding 
an  officer.  So  “Santa”  put  his  bag  down, 
undid  the  string  and  suggested  the  Zoo  of- 
ficial stick  his  head  in.  He  did,  and  was 
practically  overcome.  In  fact,  he  was  madder 
than  ever  at  “Santa”,  and  only  after  detailed 


explanations  did  he  finally  release  him 
through  the  Zoo  portals — firmly  convinced  he 
was  getting  a maniac  off  his  hands. 

Finally  back  at  the  farm  the  next  day  a 
mixture  was  taken  from  the  precious  bag 
and  put  in  a smaller  one.  This  to  be  pulled 
by  “Santa’s”  younger  brother  mounted.  The 
first  horse  ran  away,  but  the  second  candi- 
date was  sufficiently  controlled  to  take  the 
deer  bag  bouncing  over  a rather  erratic 
course,  ending  up  over  the  electrically  charg- 
ed chicken  wire  laid  on  the  ground.  Inci- 
dentally, during  the  preparation  of  this  wire, 
my  honorary  whipper-in  was  partially  elec- 
trocuted. The  hounds  came  listlessly  gallop- 
ing along  the  “trail”  urged  on  by  their  hunts- 
man. The  writer  listened  expectantly  for 
howls  of  pain  as  hounds  would  hit  the  wire. 
Not  a sound.  And  when  I arrived  I found 
several  hounds  actually  sitting  on  the  flat 
wire  scratching  themselves. 

Why  our  valued  whipper-in  was  electro- 
cuted and  the  hounds  unscathed  we  shall 
never  know,  as  the  foxhunters  present  were 
far  from  expert  electricians.  In  conclusion, 
the  only  one  made  deer-proof  was  the  hon- 
orary whipper-in. 


THE  MAIL  BAG— from  Page  27 

In  your  December  issue  an  article  by  Captain 
John  Dillin  is  not  only  interesting  but  valu- 
able also.  For  many  years  past  I have  read 
this  man’s  writings  in  various  magazines  on 
both  hunting  and  forestry.  He  knows  his  stuff 
and  writes  in  plain  forceful  English.  A friend 
of  mine  who  hunted  with  him  years  ago  said 
of  him,  ‘Dillin  is  the  most  deadly  shot  I ever 


knew,  and  whenever  we  heard  his  riffe  crack 
we  felt  certain  of  fresh  liver  for  supper.’ 
With  due  appreciation,  I am.” — E.  Hershey, 
Philadelphia. 


“While  sending  in  my  report  I could  not 
resist  adding  a note  that  may  be  of  some 
value  to  you. 


“Am  one  of  those  happy  mortals  that  has 
passed  middle  age  with  a sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  The  so-called  best  years  of  my 
life  had  to  be  spent  with  my  nose  to  the 
grindstone,  providing  a home,  a little  insur- 
ance, and  putting  the  boy  through  college. 
From  my  experience  the  past  three  years, 
the  best  still  lies  ahead. 

(Next  Page) 
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4 

Report  on  St.  Louis  Conventions — Gordon  ...  ... 

...  4 

Ringneck  Pheasant  Chicks  in  November — Stadelman  & Hooper 

.February  . . . 

13 

Red  Fox.  Food  Habits  Study  in  Pennsylvania — English  & Bennett  . 

February  . . 

6 

Sportsmen’s  Dollar  at  Work — Slaybaugh 

. . . 7 

Sport  and  National  Defense  

11 

Snakes — Champlain  

. .July  ....... 

14 

Shooting,  Keep  up  your — Mattem  

. . . 8 

Some  Bucks  I Have  Known — Lesmok  

. . 18 

Sky  Hill — Casillo  

. . .January  . . . 

...  10 

Shooting,  Safer — Outdoor  Rifleman  Oct.  1941  

. . .February  . . . 

3 

Squirrel  Talk — Watts  

10 

Sportsmen  Make  Good  Soldier  Material — Martin  . . 

. . . . . 3 

Texas — Bodine  

18 

Timberdoodle  History — Bennett  

12 

Turkey,  An  Amateur  Hunt — Champlain  

:.  ..  28 

The  Role  of  the  Trapper — Sedlak  . . 

20 

The  Way  of  the  Wild — Anderson  .........  . . 

20 

The  Land  We  Appreciate — Steventon  

4 

The  Feminine  Angle — Foreman .... 

. 9 

4 

The  Value  of  Forests  in  National  Defense — Stewart 

March  . . . 

4 

The  Part  the  Hunter  will  Play  in  the  Present  War — Cramer  . 

March  

6 

The  Hunter.  His  Origin,  His  Equipment — Ebbert  

11 

Trails,  Back  Over  the — Anderson  ....  

. . August 

12 

Venison.  Care  and  Handling  of  ... 

. .December  . . 

13 

What  Hunting  as  a Recreation  Means  to  us  Now — Lamberton  

March 

5 

Wildlife  Insurance  for  America  

July  

9 

Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Bible — Morton 

September  . 

...  10 

Wilderness  by  the  Skyscrapers — Wolf 

. . .8 

Wild  Turkey  in  Pennsylvania — Latham  . 

. December 

.6 

Woodland  Idyll — Casillo  . . . 

. . . 12 

Wildlife  Supply.  State’s  . . . 

14 

Wildlife  Conservation.  A Future  Program  for — Gabrielson  

3 

Winter  Ramble — Wieand  

14 

Young  Trees  and  Youngsters  

i 

i 

12 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Book  of  Birds— By  Gilbert  Grosvenor 
and  Alexander  Whetmore,  furnished  in  two 
volumes:  Here  is  something  for  old  and 

young  alike,  for  the  seasoned  ornithologist, 
for  the  amateur  bird  student,  for  the  sports- 
man, for  the  child  in  school.  It  contains 
everything  a bird  book  should  have,  includ- 
ing 204  pages  of  full  colored  plates  showing 
950  birds,  37  splendid  articles  by  foremost 
naturalist  authors,  633  bird  biographies,  and 
232  action  photographs.  All  in  all  it  contains 
749  pages.  Volume  I deals  with  the  birds  that 
cruise  the  coast  and  inland  waters — pelicans, 
cormorants,  loons  and  grebes;  ocean  bidrs 
such  as  albatrosses,  gallinules,  pelicans,  etc.; 
ibises,  flamingos,  swans,  ducks,  eagles,  hawks, 
geese,  game  birds,  and  birds  of  the  northern 
seas.  Volume  II  deals  interestingly  and  en- 
terainingly  with  song  birds,  their  economic 
value,  how  to  encourage  them  around  the 
home,  as  well  as  some  very  interesting  notes 
on  the  season  movements  of  birds  as  reveal- 
ed by  bird  banders.  Published  by  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society,  Department  B-4, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


American  Conservation — By  Ovid  Butler, 
Editor  of  the  American  Forests  Magazine: 
The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  present  a 
graphic  picture  of  our  organic  natural  re- 
sources, the  part  they  have  played  in  the 
development  of  the  country,  the  manner  and 
consequences  of  their  use,  and  the  spread 
of  the  conservation  movement  from  its  be- 
ginning in  the  United  States  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  early  forests,  the  beginning 
of  forest  exploitation,  the  story  of  lumbering, 
the  dawn  of  conservation,  National  Forests 
and  National  Parks,  state  forestry  and  state 
parks,  Indian  forests,  forest  research,  forest 
insects  and  diseases,  conservation  of  the  soil, 
the  problems  of  water,  the  Public  Domain, 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  conservation 
and  the  Lumber  Code  are  just  some  of  the 
subjects  covered  in  the  twenty-six  chapters 
of  conservation  history — all  told  graphically 
and  briefly  in  picture  and  in  story.  Published 
by  the  American  Forestry  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  price  $2.50. 


THE  MAIL  BAG  Continued  from  Page  31 

“The  call  of  the  outdoors  can  now  be  yield- 
ed to,  the  things  we  wished  to  do  but  never 
could  because  of  being  too  busy.  This  is 
life  at  its  best. 

“The  fact  that  I have  no  deer  to  my  credit 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  none.  They 
are  plentiful.  Counted  29  on  the  opening 
day,  all  without  antlers.  Every  night  we  can 
see  deer  with  antlers  under  our  apple  trees, 
and  the  woods  are  full  of  evidence  that  there 
is  no  scarcity. 

“In  order  that  you  may  realize  that  I know 
something  about  the  subject  I may  add  that 
I am  serving  a Rural  Delivery  mail  route 
of  51  miles  nearly  all  within  the  National 
Forest  area  in  Elk  and  McKean  Counties, 
and  see  deer  practically  every  day.  Further- 
more, from  April  to  July  I fish  practically 
every  stream  in  this  area  and  from  July  to 
November  fish  the  Allegheny  River  for  bass.” 
— Richard  E.  Klinger,  Kane,  Pa. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  A.  HUNTER,  ESQUIRE  — Episode  No.  i 3 


TO  E\KE  VERY  MUCH  TO  BUY  YOUR 
BOOKS  BUT  XEL  HAVE  TO  GO  TO 
the  sank  to  get  the  myoney- 

NOW  IF  YOU'LL  OUST  WA\T 


BUT.TRUOY' 


AH,  HA 
A GUN' 


WKTK,  \T  WORKED' 
HE&ES  WHERE  X GET 
TO  THE  TURRET  SHOOT' 


^ OH, OH, 
THERES 
trrRUDY' 


D06G0N\T,  t WAS  GONNA  GO 
TO  A TURKEY  SHOOT  THIS 
AFTERNOON  - NOW  X GOTT  A 
STAY  HOWE -SOME  DAY  X'LL 
JO\NTHE  FORE\6N  LEGION  ~ 
T EE  - - - HM\N\  - T HERE  GOES 
THE  DOORBELL' 


AH,  6000  AFTERNOON  MW 
GOOD  H\AN,XM  OUST  The 
N\AN  YOU  WANTED  TO  r 


SEE-X  HAVE  HERE 


A TWENTY- FOUR 
VOEUMYE  SET  OF 


EATEN , DEAR  , \ DONT  WORRY,  1 
TCANEYPEMN  YOU'RE 
EVERYTH\U6'  A GOING  TO' 


WEED  BUDDY,  D\D 
YOU  GET  THE 

■twenty- fwe 

DOLLARS  TO  BUY 
MAY  SET  OF  y 
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E P\CK6  ON 

1 yJ.  M\Ef 
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